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ADVERTISHMBENT. 


(Sixteenth Annual Report. ] 


The statute approved March 3, 1879, establishing the United States Geological Survey, contains the 
following provisions: 

“The publications of the Geological Survey shall consist of the annual report of operations, geological 
and economic maps illustrating the resources and classification of the lands, and reports upon general 
andeconomic geology and paleontology. The annual report of operations of the Geological Survey 
shallaccompany the annual report of the Secretary of the Interior. All special memoirs and reports 
of said Survey shall be issued in uniform quarto series if deemed necessary by the Direc tor, but other- 
wisein ordinary octavos. Three thousand copies of each shall be published for scientific exchanges 
and for sale at the price of publication; and all literary and cartographic materials received in exchange 
shall be the property of the United States and form a part of the library of the organization; and the 
money resulting from the sale of such publications shall be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States.” 

Except in those cases in which an extra number of any special memoir or report has been supplied 
to the Survey by resolution of Congress or has been ordered by the Secretary of the Interior, this 
oftice has no copies for gratuitous distribution. 


ANNUAL REPORTS, 


I, First Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, by Clarence King. 1880. 8°. 79 pp. 
1 map.—a preliminary report describing plan of organization and publications. 

IL. Second Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 1880-’81, by J. W. Powell. 1882, 
8° lv, 588 pp. 62pl. 1lmap. 

U1. Third Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 1881-82, by J. W. Powell. 1883. 
8°. xviii, 564 pp. 67 pl. and maps. 

IV. Fourth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 1882-’83, by J. W. Powell. 1884, 
8°. xxxii, 473 pp. 85 pl. and maps. 

V. Fifth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 1883-84, by J. W. Powell. 1885, 
8°, xxxvi, 469 pp. 58 pl. and maps. 

VI. Sixth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 1884-'85, by J. W. Powell. 1885. 
8°. xxix, 570 pp. 65 pl. and maps. 

VI. Seventh Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 1885-'86, by J. W. Povvell. 1888. 
8°. xx, 656 pp. 71 pl. and maps. 

VILL. Bighth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 1886-'87, by J. W. Powell. 1889. 
8°. 2pt. xix, 474, xiipp. 53 pl. and maps; 1 p.1., 475-1063 pp. 54-76 pl. and maps. 

IX. Ninth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 1887-’88, by J. W. Powell. 1889. 
8°. xiii, 717 pp. 88 pl. and maps. 

X. Tenth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 1888-89, by J. W. Powell. 1890. 
8°. ‘pt. xv, 774 pp. 98 pl. and maps; viii, 123 pp. 

XI. Eleventh Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 1889-90, by J. W. Powell. 1891. 
8°. <ipt. xv, 757 pp. 66 pl. and maps; ix, 351 pp. 30 pl. 

XI. Twelfth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 1890-'91, by J. W. Powell. 1891. 
8°. 2pt. xiii, 675 pp. 53 pl. and maps; xviii, 576 pp. 146 pl. and maps. 

XIII. Thirteenth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 1891-92, by J. W. Powell. 
1893. 8°. 3 pt. vii, 240 pp. 2maps; x, 372 pp. 105 pl. and maps; xi, 486 pp- 77 pl. and maps. 

XIV. Fourteenth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 1892-’93, by J. W. Powell. 
1893. 8°. 2pt. vi, 32l1pp. 1pl.; xx, 597 pp. 74 pl. 

XV. Fifteenth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 1893-'94, by J. W. Powell. 
1895. 8°. xiv, 755 pp. 48 pl. 

XVI. Sixteenth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 1894-95, by Charles D. 
Walcott. 1895. PartI, 1896. 8°. 4pt. xxii,910 pp. 117pl.and maps: xix, 598 pp. 15 pl. and maps; 
xv, 646 pp. 23 pl.; xix, 735 pp. 6 pl. 
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MONOGRAPHS. 


I. Lake Bonneville, by Grove Karl Gilbert. 1890. 4°. xx, 438 pp. 51 pl. Imap. Price $1.50. 

Il. Tertiary History of the Grand Canon District, with atlas, by Clarence E. Dutton, Capt. U.S. A. 
1882. 4°. xiv, 264pp. 42 pl. and atlas of 24 sheets folio. Price $10.00. 

III. Geology of the Comstock Lode and the Washoe District, with atlas, by George I. Becker. 1882, 
4°, xv, 422pp. 7 pl. and atlas of 21 sheets folio. Price $11.00. 

IV. Comstock Mining and Miners, by Eliot Lord. 1883. 4°, xiv, 451 pp. 3 pl. Price $1.50. 

V. The Copper-Bearing Rocks of Lake Superior, by Roland Duer Irving. 1883. 4°. xvi, 464 pp. 
151. 29pl.and maps. Price $1.85. 

VI. Contributions to the Knowledge of the Older Mesozoic Flora of Virginia, by William Morris 
Fontaine. 1883. 4°. xi, 1l44pp. 541. 54 pl. Price $1.05. 

VII. Silver-Lead Deposits of Eureka, Nevada, by Joseph Story Curtis. 1884. 4°. xiii, 200 pp. 16 
pl. Price $1.20. 

VIII. Paleontology of the Eureka District, by Charles Doolittle Walcott. 1884. 4°. xiii, 298 pp. 
241. 24pl. Price $1.10. 

IX. Brachiopoda and Lamellibranchiata of the Raritan Clays and Greensand Marls of New Jersey, 
by Robert P. Whitfield. 1885. 4°. xx, 338 pp. 35 pl. 1 map. Price $1.15. 

X. Dinocerata. A Monograph of an Extinet Order of Gigantic Mammals, by Othniel Charles Marsh. 
1886. 4°. xviii, 243 pp. 561. 56 pl. Price $2.70. 

XI. Geological History of Lake Lahontan, a Quaternary Lake of Northwestern Nevada, by Israel 
Cook Russell. 1885. 4°. xiv, 288 pp. 46 pl. and maps. Price $1.75. 

XII. Geology and Mining Industry of Leadville, Colorado, with atlas, by Samuel Franklin Emmons. 
1886, 4°. xxix, 770 pp. 45 pl. and atlas of 35 sheets folio. Price $8.40. 

XII. Geology of the Quicksilver Deposits of the Pacific Slope, with atlas, by George F. Becker. 
1888. 4°. xix, 486 pp. 7 pl. and atlas of 14 sheets folio. Price $2.00. 

XIV. Fossil Fishes and Fossil Plants of the Triassic Rocks of New Jersey and the Connecticut Val- 
ley, by John S. Newberry. 1888. 4°. xiv, 152 pp. 26 pl. Price $1.00. 

XV. The Potomac or Younger Mesozoic Flora, by William Morris Fontaine. 1889. 4°. xiv, 377 
pp. 180pl. Text and plates bound separately. Price $2.50. : 

XVI. The Paleozoic Fishes of North America, by John Strong Newberry. 1889. 4°. 340 pp. 53 pl. 
Price $1.00. 

XVII. The Flora of the Dakota Group, a posthumous work, by Leo Lesquereux. Edited by F. H. 
Knowlton. 1891. 4°. 400 pp. 66 pl. Price $1.10. 

XVIII. Gasteropoda and Cephalopoda of the Raritan Clays and Greensand Marls of New Jersey, 
by Robert P. Whitfield. 1891. 4°. 402 pp. 5) pl. Price $1.00. 

XIX. The Penokee Iron-Bearing Series of Northern Wisconsin and Michigan, by Roland D. Irving 
and C. R. Van Hise. 1892. 4°. xix, 534 pp. 37 pl. Price $1.70. 

XX. Geology of the Eureka District, Nevada, with atlas, by Arnold Hague. 1892. 4°. xvii, 419 pp. 
8 pl. Price $5.25. 

XXI. The Tertiary Rhynchophorous Coleoptera of North America, by Samuel Hubbard Seudder. 
1893. 4°. xi, 206pp. 18 pl. Price 90 cents. 

XXII. A Manual of Topographic Methods, by Henry Gannett, chief topographer. 1893, 4°. xiv, 
300 pp. 18pl. Price $1.00. 

XXIil. Geology of the Green Mountains in Massachusetts, by Raphael Pumpelly, J. E. Wolff, 
and I’. Nelson Dale. 1894. 4°. xiv, 206 pp. 283 pl. Price $1.30. 

XXIV. Mollusca and Crustacea of the Miocene Formations of NewJersey, by Robert Parr Whitfield. 
1894. 4°. 195 pp. 24pl. Price 90 cents. 
In press : 

XXV. The Glacial Lake Agassiz, by Warren Upham. 1895. 4°. xxiv, 658 pp. 38 pl. 

XXVI. Flora of the Amboy Clays, by Jobn Strong Newberry; a posthumous work, edited by 
Arthur Hollick. 1895. 4°. 260 pp. 58 pl. 

XXVII. Geology of the Denver Basin, Colorado, by S. F. Emmons. Whitman Cross, and George H. 
Eldridge. 
In preparation : 

— The Marquette Iron-Bearing District of Michigan, by C. R. Van Hise and W.S. Bayley, witha 
chapter on the Repubhie Trough, by H. L. Smyth. 

— The Geology of Franklin, Hampshire, and Hampden counties, Massachusetts, by Benjamin Ken- 
dall Emerson. 

— The Glacial Gravels of Maine and their Associated Deposits, by George H. Stone. 

— Geology of the Narragansett Basin, by N.S. Shaler. J. B. Woodworth, and August F. Foerste. 

— Fossil Medus, by C. D. Walcott. 

— Sauropoda, by O. C. Marsh. 

— Stegosauria, by O. C. Marsh. 

— Brontotheridwe, by O. C. Marsh. 

— Report on Silver Cliff and Ten-Mile Mining Districts, Colorado, by S. F. Emmons. 

— Flora of the Laramie and Allied Formations, by Frank Hall Knowlton. 
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BULLETINS. 


1. On Hypersthene-Andesite and on Triclinie Pyroxene in Augitic Rocks, by Whitman Cross, witha 
Geological Sketch of Buffalo Peaks, Colorado, by S. F. Emmons. 1883. 8°. 42 pp. 2 pl. Price 10 cents. 

2. Gold and Silver Conversion Tables, giving the coining value of troy ounces of fine metal, ete., com- 
puted by Albert Williams, jr. 1883. 8°. 8pp. Price 5 cents. 

3. On the Fossil Faunas of the Upper Devonian, along the meridian of 76°30’, from Tompkins County, 
New York, to Bradford County, Pennsylvania, by Henry S. Williams. 1884. 8°. 36 pp. Price 5 cents. 

4. On Mesozoic Fossils, by Charles A. White. 1884. 8°. 36pp. 9pl. Price 5 cents. 

5. A Dictionary of Altitudes in the United States. compiled by Henry Gannett. 1834. 8°. 325 pp. 
Price 20 cents. 

6. Elevations in the Dominion of Canada, by J. W. Spencer. 1884. 8°. 43 pp. Price 5 cents. 

7. Mapoteca Geologica Americana, A Catalogue of Geological Maps of America (North and South), 
1752-1881, in geographic and chronologic order, by Jules Marcou and John Belknap Marcou, 1884. 
8°. 184 pp. Price 10 cents. 

8. On Secondary Enlargements of Mineral Fragments in Certain Rocks, by R. D. Irving and C. R. 
Van Hise. 1884. 8°. 56pp. 6pl. Price 10 cents. 

9. A report of work done in the Washington Laboratory during the fiscal year 1883-'84._ F. W. Clarke, 
chief chemist. T.M.Chatard, assistant chemist. 1884. 8°. 40 pp. Price 5 cents. 

10. On the Cambrian Faunas-of North America. Preliminary studies, by Charles Doolittle Walcott 
1884. 8°. Tipp. 10pl. Price 5 cents. 

11. On the Quaternary and Recent Mollusea of the Great Basin; with Descriptions of New Forms, 
by R. Elisworth Call. Introduced by a sketch of the Quaternary Lakes of the Great Basin, by G. K. 
Gilbert. 1884. 8°. 66pp. 6pl. Price 5 cents. 

12. A Crystallographic Study of the Thinolite of Lake Lahontan, by Edward S. Dana. 1884. 8°. 
34pp. 3pl. Priced cents. 

18. Boundaries of the United States and of the several States and Territories, with a Historical 
Sketch of the Territorial Changes, by Henry Gannett. 1885. 8°. 135 pp. Price 10 cents. 

14. The Electrical and Magnetic Properties of the Iron-Carburets, by Carl Barus and Vincent 
Strouhal. 1885. 8°. 238 pp. Price 15 cents. 

15. On the Mesozoic and Cenozoic Paleontology of California, by Charles A. White. 1885. 8°. 33 pp. 
Price 5 cents. 

16. On the Higher Devonian Faunas of Ontario County, New York, by John M. Clarke. 1885. 8°. 
86pp. spl. Price 5 cents. 

17. On the Development of Crystallization in the Igneous Rocks of Washoe, Nevada, with notes on 
the Geology of the District, by Arnold Hague and Joseph P. Iddings. 1885. 8°. 44 pp. Price 5 
cents. re 

18. On Marine Eocene, Fresh-water Miocene, and other Fossil Mollusca of Western North America, 
by Charles A. White. 1885. 8°. 26pp. 3pl. Price 5 cents. 

19. Notes on the Stratigraphy of California, by George F. Becker. 1885. 8°. 28 pp. Price 5.cents. 

20. Contributions to the Mineralogy of the Rocky Mountains, by Whitman Cross and W. F. Hille- 
brand. 1885. 8°. ll4pp. lpl. Price 10 cents. 

21. The Lignites of the Great Sioux Reservation; a report on the Region between the Grand and 
Moreau Rivers, Dakota, by Bailey Willis. 1885. 8°. 16pp. 5pl. Price 5 cents. 

22. On New Cretaceous Fossils from California, by Charles A. White. 1885. 8°. 25 pp. 5 pl. 
Price 5 cents. 

23. Observations on the Junction between the Eastern Sandstone and the Keweenaw Series on 
Keweenaw Point, Lake Superior, by R. D. Irving and T. C. Chamberlin. 1885. 8°. 124 pp. 17 pl. 
Price 15 cents. 

24. List of Marine Mollusca, comprising the Quaternary Fossils and recent forms from American 
Localities between Cape Hatteras and Cape Roque, including the Bermudas, by William Healy Dall. 
1885. 8°. 336 pp. Price 25 cents. 

25. The Present Technical Condition of the Steel Industry of the United States, by Phineas Barnes. 
1885. 8°. 85 pp. Price 10 cents. 

26. Copper Smelting, by Henry M. Howe. 1885. 8°. 107 pp. Price 10 cents. 

27. Report of work done in the Division of Chemistry and Physics, mainly during the fiscal year 
1884-85. 1886. 8° 80pp. Price 10 cents. 

28. The Gabbros and Associated Hornblende Rocks occurring in the neighborhood of Baltimore, 
Maryland, by George Huntington Williams. 1886. 8°. 78pp. 4 pl. Price 10 cents. 

29, On the Fresh-water Invertebrates of the North American Jurassic, by Charles A. White. 1886. 
8°. 41 pp. 4pl. Price 5 cents. 

30. Second Contribution to the Studies on thé Cambrian Faunas of North America, by Charles Doo- 
little Walcott. 1886. 8°. 369 pp. 33 pl. Price 25 cents. 

31. Systematic Review of our Present Knowledge of Fossil Insects, including Myriapods and Arach- 
nids, by Samuel Hubbard Scudder. 1886. 8°. 128 pp. Price 15 cents. 

32. Lists and Analyses of the Mineral Springs of the United States (a Preliminary Study), by Albert 
C. Peale. 1886. 8°, 235 pp. Price 20 cents. 
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33. Notes on the Geology of Northern California, by J.S. Diller. 1886. 8°. 23 pp. Price 5 cents. 

34. On the relation of the Laramie Molluscan Fauna to that of the succeeding Fresh-water Eocene 
and other groups, by Charles A. White. 1886. 8°. 54pp. 5 pl. Price 10 cents. 

35. Physical Properties of the Iron-Carburets, by Carl Barus and Vincent Stronhal. 1886. 8°. 62 
pp. Price 10 cents. 

36. Subsidence of Fine Solid Particles in Liquids, by Carl Barus. 1886. 8°. 58 pp. Price 10 cents. 

37. Types of the Laramie Flora, by Lester F. Ward. 1887. 8°, 354 pp. 57 pl. Price 25 cents. 

38. Peridotite of Elliott County, Kentucky, by J. 8S. Diller. 1887. 8°. 3lpp. 1 pl. Price 5 cents. 

39. The Upper Beaches and Deltas of the Glacial Lake Agassiz, by Warren Upham. 1887. 8°, 84 
pp. lpl. Price 10 cents. 

40, Changes in River Courses in Washington Territory due to Glaciation, by Bailey Willis. 1887. 
8°, 10pp. 4pl. Price 5 cents. 

41. On the Fossil Faunas of the Upper Devonian—the Genesee Section, New York, by Henry S. 
Williams. 1887. 8°. 121 pp. 4pl. Price 15 cents. 

42, Report of work done in the Division of Chemistry and Physics, mainly during the fiscal year 
1885-'86. EF. W. Clarke, chief chemist. 1887. 8°. 152 pp. lpl. Price 15 cents. 

43, Tertiary and Cretaceous Strata of the Tuscaloosa, Tombigbee, and Alabama Rivers, by Eugene 
A. Smith and Lawrence C. Johnson. 1887. 8°. 189pp. 21 pl. Price 15 cents. 

44, Bibliography of North American Geology for 1886, by Nelson H. Darton. 1887. 8°. 35 pp. 
Price 5 cents. 

45. The Present Condition of Knowledge of the Geology of Texas, by Robert T. Hill. 1887. 8°. 94 
pp. Price 10 cents. 

46. Nature and Origin of Deposits of Phosphate of Lime, by R. A. F. Penrose, jr., with an intro- 
duction by N.S. Shaler. 1888. 8°. 143 pp. Price 15 cents. 

47. Analyses of Waters of the Yellowstone National Park, with an Account of the Methods of 
Analysis employed, by Frank Austin Gooch and James Edward Whitfield. 1888. 8°, 84pp. Price 
10 cents. 

48. On the Form and Position of the Sea Level, by Robert Simpson Woodward. 1888. 8°. 88 pp, 
Price 10 cents. 

49. Latitudes and Longitudes of Certain Points in Missouri, Kansas, and New Mexico, by Robert 
Simpson Woodward. 1889. 8°. 133 pp. Price 15 cents. 

50. Formulas and Tables to facilitate the Construction and Use of Maps, by Robert Simpson Wood- 
ward. 1889. 8°. 124pp. Price 15 cents. 

51. On Invertebrate Fossils from the Pacific Coast, by Charles Abiathar White. 1889. 8°. 102 
pp. l4pl. Price 15 cents. 

52. Subaérial Decay of Rocks and Origin of the Red Color of Certain Formations, by Israel Cook 
Russell. 1889. 8°. 65 pp. Spl. Price 10 cents. 

53. The Geology of Nantucket, by Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. 1889. 8°. 55pp. 10 pl. Price 10 
cents. 

54. On the Thermo-Electric Measurement of High Temperatures, by Carl Barus. 1889. 8°. 313 pp. 
incl.1 pl. ll pl. Price 25 cents. 

55. Report of work done in the Division of Chemistry and Physics, mainly during the fiscal year 
1886-'87. Frank Wigglesworth Clarke, chief chemist. 1889. 8°. 96 pp. Price 10 cents. 

56. Fossil Wood and Lignite of the Potomac Formation, by Frank Hall Knowlton. 1889. 8°. 72 
pp. T7pl. Price 10 cents. 

57. A Geological Reconnaissance in Southwestern Kansas, by Robert Hay. 1890. 8°. 49pp. 2 pl. 
Price 5 cents. 

58. Lhe Glacial Boundary in Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Ilinois, by George 
Frederick Wright, with an introduction by Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin. 1890. 8°. 112 pp. incl. 
1lpl. 8pl. Price 15 cents. 

59. The Gabbros and Associated Rocks in Delaware, by Frederick D. Chester. 1890. 8°. 45 pp. 
lpl. Price 10 cents. ) 

60. Report of work done in the Division of Chemistry and Physics, mainly during the fiscal year 
1887-88. F. W. Clarke. chief chemist. 1890. 8°. 174 pp. Price 15 cents. 

61. Contributions to the Mineralogy of the Pacific Coast, by William Harlowe Melville and Waldemar 
Lindgren. 1890. 8°. 40 pp. 38pl. Price 5 cents. 

62. The Greenstone Schist Areas of the Menominee and Marquette Regions of Michigan, a contri- 
bution to the subject of dynamic metamorphism in eruptive rocks, by George Huntington Williams; 
with an introduction by Roland Duer Irving. 1890. 8°. 241 pp. 16 pl. Price 30 cents. 

63. A Bibhography of Paleozoic Crustacea from 1698 to 1889, including a list of North American 
species and a systematic arrangement of genera, by Anthony W. Vogdes. 1890. 8°. 177 pp. Price 
15 cents. 

64. A report of work done in the Division of Chemistry and Physics, mainly during the fiscal year 
1888-'89. F. W. Clarke, chief chemist. 1890. 8°. 60 pp. Price 10 cents, 

65. Stratigraphy of the Bituminons Coal Field of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia, by Israel 
C. White. 1891. 8°. 212pp. llpl. Price 20 cents. 
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66. On a Group of Volcanic Rocks from the Tewan Mountains, New Mexico, and on the occurrence 
of Primary Quartz in certain Basalts, by Joseph Paxson Iddings. 1890. 8°. 34pp. Price 5 cents. 

67. The Relations of the Traps of the Newark System in the New Jersey Region, by Nelson Horatio 
Darton. 1890. 8°. 82 pp. Price 10 cents. 

68. Earthquakes in California in 1889, by James Edward Keeler. 1890. 8°. 25 pp. Price 5 cents, 

69. A Classed and Annotated Bibliography of Fossil Insects, by Samuel Hubbard Scudder. 1890. 
8°. 101 pp. Price 15 cents. 

70. Reporton Astronomical Work of 1889 and 1890, by Robert Simpson Woodward, 1890. 8°. 79 pp. 
Price 10 cents. 

71. Index to the Known Fossil Insects of the World, including Myriapods and Arachnids, by Samuel 
Hubbard Scudder. 1891. 8°. 744 pp. Price 50 cents. 

72. Altitudes between Lake Superior and the Rocky Mountains, by Warren Upham. 1891. 8°, 
229 pp. Price 20 cents. 

73. The Viscosity of Solids, by Carl Barus. 1891. 8°. xii, 139 pp. 6 pl. Price 15 cents. 

74. The Minerals of North Carolina, by Frederick Augustus Genth. 1891. 8°. 119 pp. Price 15 
cents. 

75. Record of North American Geology for 1887 to 1889, inclusive, by Nelson Horatio Darton. 1891. 
8°. 173 pp. Price 15 cents. 

76. A Dictionary of Altitudes in the United States (second edition), compiled by Henry Gannett, 
chief topographer. 1891. 8°. 393 pp. Price 25 cents. ; 

77. The Texan Permian and its Mesozoic Types of Fossils, by Charles A. White. 1891. 8°. 51 pp. 
4pl. Price 10 cents. 

78. A report of work done in the Division of Chemistry and Physics, mainly during the fiscal year 
1889-90. EF. W. Clarke, chief chemist. 1891. 8°. 131 pp. Price 15 cents. 

79. A Late Volcanic Eruption in Northern California and its Peculiar Lava, by J.S. Diller. 1891. 8°. 
33pp. 17pl. Price 10 cents. 

80. Correlation papers—Devonian and Carboniferous, by Henry Shaler Williams. 1891. 8°. 279 pp. 
Price 20 cents. 

81. Correlation papers—Cambrian, by Charles Doolittle Walcott. 1891. 8°. 447 pp. 3pl. Price 
25 cents. 

82. Correlation papers—Cretaceous, by Charles A. White. 1891. 8°. 273 pp. 3pl. Price 20 cents. 

83. Correlation papers—Eocene, by William Bullock Clark. 1891. 8°. 173 pp. 2pl. Price 15 cents. 

84. Correlation papers—Neocene, by W.H. Dall and G. D. Harris. 1892. 8°. 349 pp. 3pl. Price 
25 cents. 

85. Correlation papers—The Newark System, by Israel Cook Russell. 1892. 8°. 344 pp. 13 pl. 
Price 25 cents. 

86. Correlation papers—Archean and Algonkian, by C. R. Van Hise. 1892. 8°. 549 pp. 12 pl. 
Price 25 cents. 

90. A report of work done in the Division of Chemistry and Physics, mainly during the fiscal year 
1890-91. F. W. Clarke, chief chemist. 1892. 8°. 77 pp. Price 10 cents. 

91. Record of North American Geology for 1890, by Nelson Horatio Darton. 1891. 8°. 88pp. Price 
10 cents. . 

92. The Compressibility of Liquids, by Carl Barus. 1892. 8°. 96 pp. 29pl. Price 10 cents. 

93. Some Insects of Special Interest from Florissant, Colorado, and other points in the Tertiaries of 
Colorado and Utah, by Samuel Hubbard Scudder. 1892. 8°. 35 pp. 3pl. Price 5 cents. 

94. The Mechanism of Solid Viscosity, by Carl Barus. 1892. 8°. 138pp. Price 15 cents. 

95, Earthquakes in California in 1890 and 1891, by Edward Singleton Holden. 1892. 8°. 31 pp. 
Price 5 cents. 

96. The Volume Thermodynamics of Liquids, by Carl Barus. 1892. 8°. 100 pp. Price 10 cents. 

97. The Mesozoic Echinodermata of the United States, by William Bullock Clark. 1893. 8°. 207. 
pp. 50pl. Price 20 cents. 

98. Flora of the Outlying Carboniferous Basins of Southwestern Missouri, by David White. 1893, 
8°. 139 pp. Spl. Price 15 cents. 

99. Record of North American Geology for 1891, by Nelson Horatio Darton. 1892. 8°. 73 pp. 
Price 10 cents. 

100. Bibliography and Index of the Publications of the U. S. Geological Survey, 1879-1892, by Philip 
Creveling Warman. 1893, 8°. 495 pp. Price 25 cents. 

101. Insect Fauna of the Rhode Island Coal Field, by Samuel Hubbard Scudder. 1893. 8°. 27 pp. 
zpl. Price 5 cents. 

102. A Catalogue and Bibliography of North American Mesozoic Invertebrata, by Cornelius Breck- 
inridge Boyle. 1893. 8°. 315 pp. Price 25 cents. 

103. High Temperature Work in Igneous Fusion and Ebullition, chiefly in relation to pressure, by 
Carl Barus. 1893. 8°. 57 pp. 9pl. Price 10 cents. 

104. Glaciation of the Yellowstone Valley north of the Park, by Walter Harvey Weed. 1893. 8°. 
41 pp. 4pl. Price 5 cents. 2 

105. The Laramie and the overlying Livingston Formation in Montana, by Walter Harvey Weed, 
with Report on Flora, by Frank Hall Knowlton. 1893. 8°. 68pp. 6pl. Price 10 cents. 
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BETTPERTOP ERAN Sa Pte A LT. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Untrep Srares GroiocicaL SuRvEY, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1895. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith the report of 
the operations of the United States Geological Survey for the 
year ending June 30, 1895. 

I wish to thank you for the careful and appreciative con- 
sideration that you have given to the work of the Survey 
throughout the year. 

I am, with respect, your obedient servant, 


Director. 
Hon. Hoxe Smiru, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED 
STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


CuarLtes D. Watcott, Director. 


INTRODUCTION. 


At the close of the fiscal year 1893-94 the resignation of 
Maj. John W. Powell, who had been the Director of the 
Geological Survey for thirteen years, went into effect, and on 
July 1, 1894, the present Director took charge of the Bureau. 
Having been a member of the Survey since its organization 
(July 1, 1879), and geologist in charge for some time previous 
to his appointment as Director, he was familiar with the pol- 
icy and administration of the Bureau under his predecessors, 
King and Powell, which he believed to be, in the main, wise 
and efficient, and hence he has not found it desirable to make 
any radical changes, either in policy or personnel. The changes 
made have been in the nature of readjustments intended to 
meet new conditions, and, if possible, to bring the Survey 
more in touch with some of the economic and educational 
interests of the country. Most of them were the outcome of 
the natural development of the Survey, which, in turn, has 
been but the logical consequence of the natural development 
of the country. These readjustments, briefly outlined, are: 
The raising of the standard of quality of the topographic maps 
and the appointment of an editor to assist in securing their 


ul 
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greater accuracy and uniformity; the representation on all 
maps hereafter surveyed in the public-land States of the 
land-subdivision lines, and, when possible, the location of 
the position of township and section corners and the deter- 
mination of their altitude; the enlargement of the work of 
resurvey of areas the existing maps of which are, from any 
cause, defective or inadequate for the proper representation of 
the areal and economic geology; the planning of a system 
of triangulation to supplement that already done by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and by the Geological Survey; the 
placing of the entire topographic force within the classified 
service, so as to limit all appointments to men whose qual- 
ifications have been tested by an impartial and thorough 
examination; the obtaining of authority from Congress to 
print and sell topographic maps, with text, for educational 
purposes; the obtaining of authority from Congress to print 
the annual volume on the mineral resources of the United 
States as a part of the Annual Report, so that it may have 
ereater distribution, and to issue in pamphlet form, in advance 
of the publication of the volume, the articles or chapters 
composing the same, as well as papers on economic geology 
constituting a portion of the other part of the Annual Report; 
the enlargement and increase of the work of the Division of 
Hydrography and of the Division of Mineral Resources; and 
the making of reconnaissance surveys of regions supposed 
to contain important economic resources, in order to obtain 
information which, under the ordinary plan of awaiting a 
complete survey of the region, would be delayed for years. 

Acknowledgments are due the Smithsonian Institution and 
the National Museum for general cooperation during the year, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the General Land Office 
for maps and other data relating to triangulation and land 
surveys, and the Government Printing Office for assistance 
in securing prompt publication and in the endeavor to reach 
a high standard of book-making. The faithful and cordial sup- 
port that has been rendered the Director and the Bureau by 
all the members of the Survey finds fitting recognition in 
this place. . 
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PLAN OF OPERATIONS FOR THE YEAR. 


In accordance with custom, a general plan of operations for 
the fiscal year 1894-95 was laid before the Secretary of the 
Interior, and was approved by him on the 13th of August. 
The delay in its submission and approval was occasioned by 
the failure of Congress to pass earlier the bills which carried 
the annual appropriations for the work. 

That the appropriations would not become available until 
after the 1st of July became apparent early in June, and, 
in order that as much as possible of the work of 1894 might 
be commenced in the earlier part of the field season, a brief 
preliminary plan of such work was prepared and submitted to 
the Secretary on the 21st of June. This preliminary plan was 
based on the anticipated extension of the appropriations for 
the preceding fiscal year to provide for the interval between 
the 1st of July and the time of passage of the bills carrying 
the appropriations for the new fiscal year. 

The detailed plan of operations as approved by the Secre- 
tary, and in conformity with which the greater portion of 
the work hereinafter reviewed was executed, is on file in the 
Department. A general statement of appropriations and of 
allotments for work in geology, paleontology, and topography. 
immediately follows, and where each party worked and what 
each party and office division accomplished will be found 
stated further on, under the head “Organization and work 
of the year.” 


APPROPRIATIONS AND ALLOTMENTS. 


SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


The sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1894-95 appropriated for the work of the United States 
Geological Survey the sum of $421,600. Separate amounts 
were by the terms of the act set apart for specific branches of 
work and for the salaries of persons connected with these 
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branches. For convenience of reference these separate appro- 
priations are here brought together and classified as follows: 


For pay of skilled laborers, etc.....-. -----..----------- ---------+-++-+----- $13, 000 
For topographic surveys--.-..-.-.. ---.----++--+2-4-------------- $150, 000 
For pay of 2 geographers and 2 topographers. ...--..------------- 9, 200 

Total for topographic work. .-.-...-.-.------------------+----------- 159, 200 
For geological surveys. .--.--.----------------------------++----- 100, 000 
For pay of 4 geologists. .....-.--------------------+--+e----------- 13, 700 

Total for geologic Works. sae amie). see ae etl 113, 700 
For paleontologic researches. ...-..---..------------------------- 10, 009 
For pay of 2 paleontologists. -.....-----.------------------------- 4, 000 

Total for paleontologic work..-........-..--.-------------------+---- 14, 000 
For chemical and physical researches. ..-.-..-..-.-. ---2---------< 7, 000 
Porpay, Of Wichenist ioe eerste ee eta eee ea ie 3, 000 

Total for chemhical work-ss2 ee pe setae een ee ete eee eee se rere 10, 000 
For gauging water supply. .--.---.--.--.----------------------+--+--+-++-+---- 12, 500 
For preparation of illustrations.........----..----------------+-----+------- 13, 000 
For preparation of report on mineral resources..-.-....-------------------- 15, 000 
For purchase of books and distribution of documents...-..-----.---------- 2, 000 
For engraving and printing maps* ......-...--.--------------------------- 65, 000 
Ui ir Wenn sade as Si cclaco GUaOnC bane eonGa thee nagsup Reese aneasoncigas soos 4, 200 

Ney yy eo Oe oo eR Qe Rb SSE SSb Ree Deore sdacenosadia reid aaysoee 421, 600 


Furthermore, there was appropriated in the same act for 
engraving, printing, and binding publications of the Geolog- 
ical Survey $35,000, this sum to be disbursed, not by the 
Geological Survey, but by the Public Printer. The items are 
as follows: 


For engraving illustrations for report of the Director: 24.00 ecco ees $5, 000 
For engraying illustrations for monographs and bulletins. .....--..-.------- 10, 000 
For printing and binding monographs and bulletins....--..---..------------ 20, 000 

Ui Roy) eps a ieee eee eo AR ooo erp CoqORA RHEE SRS Peau Oncaea S555 35, 000 


Lastly, the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion act for 1894-95 appropriated for the Geological Survey 
$41,390, in two items, as follows: 


For salaries of Director, chief clerk, chief disbursing clerk, librarian, and 
photographer, together with clerks, messengers, watchmen, et al., to the 


mumiberof GOpersons in all oy ce pet = ie ee eee ee $31, 390 
Hor rentweer aes scores. ee eee eae neato “Ro td Gas 10, 000 
We ee es NOP n rR NReMe Ren Geotrtee nero ace aecds coc. cocnanosne 41, 390 


Thus the total appropriation for the Geological Survey for 
the fiscal year 1894-95 is $497,990. 
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ALLOTMENTS TO GEOLOGIC WORK. 


The total appropriation for geologic work for 1894-95 was, 
as stated above, $113,700. 

The following table exhibits the allotments made to the 
heads of parties for the different sections of work: 


% Party. Allotment. 
Shaler, N. S. (Massachusetts) ......--.--.-+------------ $3, 500 
Emerson, B. K. (Massachusetts) ---------.------------- 750 
Dale, T. N. (New York and Vermont) .-..-------------- 2, 700 
Wiolttd\ Bie (NOW: « CLSOY)) ees =o ase seal) are 750 
White, C. D. (West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee).| _ 1, 700 
Willis, Bailey (Maryland and West Virginia) ------ ---- 7, 500 
Campbell, M. R. (West Virginia) ......---.------------ 3, 500 
Hayes, C. W. (Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee) ------ 3, 500 
Keith, A. (Tennessee and North Carolina) ------------- 3, 500 
Becker, G. F. (Georgia, North Carolina, South Caro- 

lina, and Virginia) ------ MEP) SE AStiey Bos sear ekce 7, 000 
Darton, N. H. (Maryland and New Jersey) ---.--------- 1, 800 
Clark, W. B. (eastern Maryland and New Jersey) ---- -- 600 
WMldridcres G. Ein (BLOrida)) 2.2 = opiate ele c= 4, 000 
Van Hise, C. R. (Lake Superior) ......-..---.---------- 8, 000 
Chamberlin, T. C. (Illinois and central interior region) - 3, 000 
Gilbert, G. K. (Colorado and Kamsas) ------------------ 8, 000 
Hi ae Chexds eee eee eee =. 2 toe eee ee on 6, 000 
Weed, W.H. (Montana) ...--..-----.----.------------ 3, 600 
Bildmidee, Gel n(idaho)): 2 =e = 2 ee lee cee oie ala 1, 200 
Emmons, S. F. (Colorado and Utah) ..-..-------------- 7, 000 
alisha On (Colorado) ea. seco os Sera eee metas yatl=-/ 1, 000 
Grossqi@a Wii (COLON GO) = a aise ae 2 cetera seen c= i= 5, 000 
Hague, AY (Wyoming) —- <2. set tee sees a mnlee mins 4, 750 
Diller, J. S. (Oregon and northern California) ---.------ 5, 200 
Gbenaivere dal, hiss (Gelb) Ree selena poaDacksa Sop em ser 3, 600 
Lindgren, W. (California) -..-----.--.--.------------- 3, 000 
Maweon, A.C (Califormiaeecees = cine =r ates ee 750 
FESO CLL BLO) O11 CG fete rs tetera eran reels iae steers aie eistole ei matete rare 9, 000 
Contingentfan die kee eee eee ee eerie eae ee 3, 800 

MORI os aeons ie area eee ae see vali 113, 700 
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ALLOTMENTS TO PALEONTOLOGIC WORK. 


The total appropriation for paleontologic work was $14,000. 
The following table exhibits the allotments made: 


Section. Allotment. 

PaleOZOlG eae aos rene ee elemene anne Seer ates oreo $1, 500 
MESOZOIC Seon cee ce Ce See eet Oo ee ee ae ee eaters 1, 900 

: 

CWONOZOICT as ae es ee ee ae gee OO: 
Paleobotanyaotere ee cotter ee eee eee te aeeeenre 4, 100 
Vertebrate:paleontology: .2-5c2---~ 225 sso ei ee 2, 000 
General assistant. aio2 2.1 osstececine oe nee ee cise dacoeeiee 1, 200 
Unallotted. .csin6 deseo anos sone ee saree sheen 400 
‘Dotall ean ae mere ease ea einerae She Ae e eee ee eee 14, 000 


ALLOTMENTS TO TOPOGRAPHIC WORK. 


The amount appropriated for topographic work was $150,000. 
Of this amount it was provided by law that $35,000 should be 
expended west of the ninety-seventh meridian, in the States of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, and 
the Territory of Oklahoma; and that one-third of the remain- 
der should be expended west of the one hundred and third 
meridian. The following allotments were in accordance with 

* these provisions. These allotments include certain stated sal- 
aries appropriated for men engaged in topographic work, the 
ageregate amount of which is $9,200, making the total appro- 
priation for topography $159,200: 
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State. Allotment. 

AVI Th Ge eee eee re ee ea aoe Se epee clever ates aia $5, 000 
NGTEN ON Gree ee ee aoe rete ieee ne einen Alanis ge 4,000 
ING Wi On bee eee ee aaa eae ae ate tree 10, 000 
Pennsylvania .....----.-------------------+----------- 5, 000 
Maryland and West Virginia. ----..------------------- 2, 000 
West Virginia.......----------. ---------------+------ 2, 000 
Wirginia, 2.2 --22-+ --22-0 =e = = 3, 000 
Penmesse@ a6 AY see tage relate neon alten em oe 2, 000 
Georgia). -25----- 3-252 sem ee wien ee 10, 000 
Winneso@tacces occrsee os 522 ee See ae ene ete alee 5, 000 
North Dakota 22scs- coe tere as See nn ei = 5, 000 
South Wako pace ass sae ee eas ee ee pelea ie tom nei are 10, 000 
We bias asses ae ae Saree a esa tae 10, 000 
MO KAS Cee eee eee eee ee eee ee eye reins oi ininn 12, 000 
(etn hs (pee © So ons soo oP Saeeoeee me vacicecice qemee pie arr 20, 000 
dahon esse sea ace aia ees aes nn 5, 000 
Washington .....----. -2---- ---2--- 2 ---5--22--5------" 5, 000 
OOS ONE = see eee ao ewer mi eerie 10, 000 
OAD Nig Ne SAS ae eo saan Conn oar ee AROS SOO se eee 20, 000 
Administration and office force .---.-.-.---------------- 14, 200 
Total tt eooae | Ree seis weer ae 159, 200 


ORGANIZATION AND WORK OF THE YEAR. 


The Geological Survey is now organized into branches and 
divisions as follows: 


BRANCH. DIVISION, 
Geology. 
Paleontology. 
Chemistry. 
Hydrography. 
Mineral Resources. 
Triangulation. 
Topography. 


| Illustrations. 


Geologic-.-------- 


Topographic -- ---- -- 


Textual publications. 
Editorial...... ) Geologic maps. 
Topographic maps. 
Engraving and Printing. 


Publication. ----- --- 


Documents, Correspondence, and Records. 
Administrative... -- The Library. 
| Disbursements and Accounts. 


ee 
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The approved plan of operations was executed in all essen- 
tial particulars, the slight departures therefrom being due to 
conditions which could not well be anticipated. Following is 
a detailed account of the work: 


GEOLOGIC BRANCH. 
DIVISION OF GEOLOGY. 


The organization of the previous year was continued. Kach 
of the twenty-six field parties was under the charge of a geolo- 
gist or an assistant geologist, who reported to the Director. 

Nearly all of the field work of the year was areal geologic 
surveying, for the purpose of delineating on the topographic ° 
base maps the distribution and relations of the various rock 
formations. Considerable energy, however, was expended in 
making a reconnaissance of the Southern Appalachian gold 
fields and of the mining districts of central-southern Idaho, 
and in obtaining data for the completion of the second portion 
of the report on the Leadville mining district of Colorado. 

For convenience of administration and reference the field 
of operations was divided into six sections or regions, as fol- 
lows: (1) New England, (2) Appalachian, (3) Atlantic Coastal 
Plain, (4) Interior or Mississippi, (5) Rocky Mountain, (6) 
Pacific. 


NEW ENGLAND REGION. 


This region includes the New England States and the east- 
ern portion of New York. In it three parties were engaged 
in field work, as follows: 

Shaler party—TVhe party in charge of Prof. N. 8. Shaler 
continued and practically completed the survey of the Narra- 
gansett coal field of Rhode Island. A few points remain to be 
examined while he is preparing his report. About 126 square 
miles were newly mapped, and 25 square miles were revised 
for the obtainment of boundaries and the interpretation of 
structure. The new work goes far toward clearing up the 
problems of the coal field. It has for the first time approxi- 
mately defined the area where coal may reasonably be sought 
for. The data have been compiled so far as to show features 
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which are of great importance from both an economic and a. 
theoretic point of view. Some recent experiments appear to 
show that by making briquets of the coal, the material being 
mingled with 1 per cent of coal tar, an excellent fuel can be 
produced. If this proves to be correct it seems certain that 
something may now be done with the large stores of anthra- 
cite which this district contains. 

In connection with the study of the Narragansett basin and 
the Worcester basin of Massachusetts, two large areas of trap- 
pean rocks were discovered and mapped. One is a great dia- 
base dike near Woonsocket, R I., and the other an extensive 
area of traps near Mansfield, Mass. Both of these localities 
were previously unknown, and they promise to be of great 
value to the highway interests of southeastern Massachusetts, 
as the material is suitable for road building. 

In the office Professor Shaler prepared a report on the 
geology of the road-building stones of Massachusetts, icor- 
porating in it the results of the labors of Mr. F. C. Schrader, 
an assistant employed for that work, and of the Massachusetts 
Highway Commission, which has made tests of many kinds of 
road-building material. The paper will be found in Part [1 
of this Annual Report. The writing of the report on the 
Narragansett coal field was begun and well advanced prior to 
June 30. . 

Emerson party—In continuation of the mapping of the 
areal geology of central Massachusetts, Prof. B. K. Emerson 
completed the Marlboro sheet, embracing Worcester and Mid- 
dlesex counties, and also a portion of the Sheffield sheet, which 
includes all or parts of Berkshire County, Mass., Columbia 
County, N. Y., and Litchfield County, Conn. In the latter 

‘area the boundaries of the older rocks in Beartown Mountain 
were traced and platted on the map. The completion of the’ 
Marlboro sheet disposes of four sheets that will be combined’ 
in a single folio, covering an area of which Worcester is the 
center. 

During the winter Professor Emerson worked upon the 
chemical and petrographic material collected during the field 
season, completed a revision of the manuscript of a report 
upon the geology of Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden 
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counties, Mass., which will be published as one of the Survey 
monographs, and prepared a report upon the mineralogy of 
the same region, which will be issued as Bulletin No. 126 of 
the Survey series. 

Dale party—In eastern New York State, Prof. T. Nelson 
Dale continued the mapping of the areal geology of the south- 
ern portion of the great roofing-slate belt of New York and 
Vermont. The Cambridge sheet of Washington County, 
N. Y., containing 250 square miles of territory, was wholly 
mapped, and about 40 square miles of the Fort Ann sheet, 
covering part of the same county, were also mapped. The 
scientific results of the work consist of the careful outlining 
of the Cambrian and Silurian rocks in a region of great 
geologic complexity. The areal geology shows the approxi- 
mate extent and limits of the belts of red, purple, and green 
roofing slate, and the location of all quarries of importance. 
But few of the quarries are being worked at present, but when 
such slates as this region affords again come into demand, the 
geologic map will be of service to operators. The two sheets 
next north of the Cambridge sheet will embrace the center of 
the roofing-slate region of eastern New York. 

In the office Professor Dale’s principal work was the prepa- 
ration for publication of the Troy and Cambridge sheets of 
New York, and the writing of a paper on certain structural 
details of the Green Mountain region in eastern New York, 
which is published in this report. 


APPALACHIAN REGION. 


This region embraces the mountain system and adjoining 
hills and plateaus that extend from the Hudson River on the 
north to central Alabama on the south. Eight parties were 
engaged in field work during the summer, as follows: 

Wolff party—In continuation of the work of the field season 
of 1893 Dr. J. E. Wolff spent a part of the season of 1894 in 
mapping the areal geology of the Lake Hopatcong sheet of 
New Jersey, including parts of Morris and Sussex counties. 
An area of 25 square miles was surveyed. In the spring of 
1895 the remaining 100 square miles were surveyed, and the 
geology of this important area was thus completed. 
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Willis party—In the Elk Garden coal field of western Mary- 
land and West Virginia 922 square miles were studied and 
mapped by Mr. Bailey Willis, assisted by Messrs. Joseph A. 
Taff and N. H. Darton. This area includes the Piedmont atlas 
sheet, embracing all or part of Mineral, Grant, and Tucker 
counties in West Virginia, and Garrett County, Md. About 
two-fifths of the tract is occupied by the coal-bearing rocks. 
Four coal beds are being worked, including the noted Elk 
Garden seam, at the top of the section. Although it is now 
many years since mining operations were begun, it was found 
that operators entertained many and diverse opinions respect- 
ing the identification of the coal beds in different parts of the 
field, and it was clear that it would be of great value to opera- 
tors and owners to have accurate maps and structure sections 
-showing the true relations of the various beds. 

In connection with the coal work the geologic survey was 
extended over the adjacent areas of Devonian and Silurian 
rocks, and much valuable information of a scientific character 
was obtained. In connection with the geologic work a thor- 
ough revision of the topography of the area was made by 
a topographic party, as the original topographic map was 
not sufficiently detailed and accurate for the purposes of the 
geologist. 

In addition to the editorial work on the Geologic Atlas of the 
United States, which will be mentioned elsewhere, Mr. Willis 
was engaged in the office in the preparation for publication of 
the maps and text of the Piedmont atlas sheet, and in attend- 
ing to various matters referred to him by the Director. 

Campbell party.—The party in charge of Mr. M. R. Campbell 
was engaged in the survey of the coal field of southwestern 
Virginia and southern West Virginia. The Bristol sheet, cov- 
ering in part Scott, Wise, Russell, and Washington counties in 
Virginia and part of Sullivan County in Tennessee, was com- 
pleted by an examination of about 250 square miles around 
Bristol and of the coal area in the northern part of the tract. 
The Tazewell sheet extends from Virginia (Buchanan and 
Tazewell counties) into West Virginia (McDowell County), 
lying just east of the Kentucky line. Of the 960 square 
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miles within its limits, 700 are within the Appalachian coal 
basin and 260 in the valley to the southeast. The coal terri- 
tory was worked with great care, and the areal geology of 
the entire sheet was finished. Mr. Campbell also completed the 
survey of the Pocahontas sheet, which adjoins the Tazewell 
sheet on the east, and embraces, in whole or in part, Bland 
and Tazewell counties, Va., and Mercer and McDowell coun- 
ties in West Virginia; and in order to connect the coal area 
of the Pocahontas sheet with that of the New River district to 
the northwest, 450 square miles of the Raleigh sheet (Raleigh, 
Fayette, Wyoming, and Mercer counties) of West Virginia, 
lying north of the Tazewell sheet, were surveyed. About 300 
square miles of the Hinton sheet of West Virginia, which 
adjoins the Raleigh sheet on the north (embracing parts of 
Summers and Monroe counties), were also surveyed. 

The mapping of the areal geology and the determination of 
the stratigraphic structure of the coal areas are of economic 
importance, and the tracing of the different members of the 
Pottsville series of Pennsylvania from New River to Tug 
River is likewise an important work, as the lack of such infor- 
mation has led to many erroneous correlations. In tracing 
this series southward determinations were made of the manner 
in which changes have occurred in the volumes of the vari- 
ous beds that form the series, and it was also observed that 
the series itself was increased by the addition of lower beds 
toward the south. This information will be of value in the 
study of the coal-bearing rocks. 

Mr. Campbell’s office work had reference principally to the 
Tazewell and Raleigh sheets, and to the preparation of an 
extended paper on the “Influence of orogenic movements in 
Appalagfian drainage.” He also finished, ready for publica- 
tion, the Pocahontas atlas sheet, the completion of which had 
been delayed pending necessary topographic correction of the 
base map. 

Hayes party—In continuation of the mapping of the Appa- 
lachian coal fields of eastern Tennessee, Mr. CG. Willard Hayes, 
assisted by Mr. A. H. Brooks, completed the Pikeville and 
McMinnville sheets, which adjoin and cover parts of White, 
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Van Buren, Bledsoe, Rhea, Cumberland, Warren, Dekalb, and 
Grundy counties. This was new work with the exception of 
about 80 square miles of the Pikeville sheet, of which a recon- 
naissance had been made the preceding season. ‘There are 
about 1,000 square miles of coal-area on the two sheets. Mr. 
Hayes next proceeded to southeastern Tennessee, where, in 
cooperation with Mr. Arthur Keith, the Murphy sheet (Monroe 
and Polk’ counties, Tenn., and Cherokee County, N. C.), which 
had been previously mapped in part, was completed. Mr. 
Hayes rext took up the areal geology of the Ellijay sheet of 
northern: Georgia, including all or parts of Fannin, Gilmer, 
Union, and Lumpkin counties, but, owing to the inadequacy 
of the topographic base, only enough work was done to estab- 
lish clearly the connection between the formations of the 
Murphy sheet and those of the Dalton and Cartersville sheets. 
The Cartersville sheet (Gordon, Pickens, Bartow, Cherokee, 
Cobb, and Paulding counties), whose northwest corner meets 
the southwest corner of the Ellijay sheet, was then taken up, 
and before the close of the field season 406 square miles 
of new areal mapping were completed, and 306 square miles of 
old work were revised. 

In connection with the areal mapping of the coal formation 
of the Pikeville and McMinnville sheets study was made of 
the coal of the region, especially the Sewanee seam, which 
contains the greater part of the workable coal.. This was 
mapped and sections were obtained, so that a fai~ estimate can 
be made of the amount of available coal wit)»: the area of 
these two sheets. In the mapping of the Cariersville sheet 
especial attention was given to the occurrence o* .:on and 
manganese. The geologic relations of these ores we1> inquired 
into, and the belts in which the various varieties ocggx® were 
mapped. Mr. Hayes also made a careful examination’of the | 
bauxite deposits of Georgia and Alabama, visiting every local- 
ity from which bauxite had been reported as occurring. Under 
special instructions he visited also the phosphate district of 
Hickman County, Tenn., and a reconnaissance was made 
to determine the occurrence of phosphate in southeastern 
Tennessee and in northern Georgia and Alabama. Typical 
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exposures were visited over a large area, and the absence of 
important deposits of the phosphate was definitely proved. 

Mr. Hayes was engaged during the winter in the preparation 
for publication of the maps and text of ‘five geologic folios, 
two of which, the Stevenson and Cleveland, are now in press. 
In addition, special papers were prepared by Mr. Hayes for this 
report on the Tennessee phosphates and the bauxite deposits. 

Keith party—Mr. Arthur Keith, assisted by Mr. H. B. Good- 
rich, mapped the areal geology of the Wartburg sheet. This 
tract embraces parts of Morgan, Scott, Cumberland, and Fen- 
tress counties in Tennessee, and 980 square miles of it are 
within the Appalachian coal field. The coal measures of this 
area had suffered very little disturbance, and the mapping was 
therefore carried forward quite rapidly. 

Mr. Keith next took up the Asheville and Cranberry sheets of 
North Carolina and Tennessee (embracing all or parts of Bun- 
combe, Haywood; Madison, Ashe, Wautauga, Caldwell, and 
Mitchell counties in the former State, and touching Johnson 
and Carter counties in the latter State), mapping 850 and 950 
square miles, respectively. A reconnaissance was made also 
of the Pisgah sheet (which includes parts of Transylvania and 
Henderson counties, in the southwestern corner of North Car- 
olina, adjacent to the South Carolina line), and of the northern 
part of the Mount Mitchell sheet, which lies mainly in Yancey 
and McDowell counties, N. C. So much as remained to be 
mapped of the Murphy sheet, before mentioned, was also 
completed, which included some 600 square miles of areal 
mapping. 

The principal economic results were the mapping of the coal 
measures of the Wartburg sheet, the study of the brown hema- 
tite deposits of the Cranberry sheet, and the examination of the 
strata of the Asheville sheet, which were reported to contain 
deposits of brown hematite and of magnetite. These ores were 
found, however, to be of relatively small economic importance. 

During the winter Mr. Keith was mainly employed in the 
preparation for publication of material for atlas sheets. 

White party—My. C. David White was instructed to cooper- 
ate with Mr. M. R. Campbell in mapping the Tazewell sheet, 
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previously described, and in collecting and studying the plant 
remains occurring in the various coal beds in order to obtain 
data for correlating the various coal horizons, whose connection 
was interrupted by faults or folds or by the destructive agency 
of erosion. In October he joined Mr. Bailey Willis in work on 
the Piedmont sheet, previously mentioned, and made a collec- 
tion and study of the fossil plants of the coal beds of northern 
West Virginia for the purpose of obtaining data for correlating 
the coal beds of Maryland and northern West Virginia with 
those of southern West Virginia, Tennessee, and other States. 
Important identifications of coal beds were made by Mr. White, 
and he found that the New River coal miners are apparently 
working two seams (the Quinnemont-Fire Creek and the 
Sewell-Nuttall) instead of four or five, as has generally been 
believed. The lower coal bed is in the middle of the Flat 
Top Mountain section, the Pocahontas coal thinning out and 
occurring much nearer the Red Shales in the New River section 
than in the Flat Top Mountain. The higher coal (Sewell- 
Nuttall) belongs to the Sewanee group, and is approximately 
of the age of the main Sewanee coal in Tennessee. 

In the office Mr. White was largely engaged in arranging 
and identifying the contents of over fifty boxes of fossil plants 
which had been collected during the field season. During the 
month of March he was employed in identifying and label- 
ing the large collection of Carboniferous coal plants that had 
been presented to the National Museum by Mr. R. D. Lacoe. 
The latter collection embraces upward of 80,000 specimens 
of Paleozoic plants. Its scientific value is great, as it contains 
nearly two-thirds of the original specimens described and 
figured from the Carboniferous flora of the United States. 

Becker party—In response to repeated inquiries and requests 
for information and a pressing demand for the work, a recon- 
naissance of the gold areas of the southern Appalachians was 
undertaken, Dr. George F’. Becker being instructed to make an 
examination of the auriferous deposits of Georgia and the 
Carolinas. These deposits are divisible into three principal 
groups. One of them lies almost entirely in Georgia, trending 
in a northeasterly by northerly direction through Dahlonega, 
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in that State. It has important expansions in Alabama and 
North Carolina. A second belt extends in a similar direction 
just west of the South Mountains of North Carolina through 
Brindletown and Rutherfordton. A third belt, more extensive 
than either of the others, trends int the same direction through 
Charlotte, N. C., reaching into South Carolina and nearly to 
the Virginia line. Dr. Becker examined during the field season 
all the mines that were being worked and a considerable num- 
ber that had been worked in these belts—seventy-five in all. 
Unfortunately, owing to the decomposed condition of the sur- 
face rocks, instructive exposures are rarely met with, and many 
of the mines formerly worked have been shut down, the shafts 
being either full of water or caved in. In such cases the only 
sources of information obtainable, were the dumps and the 
more or less trusty ong iatoments as to yield and richness to 
be obtained of persons 1 the neighborhood. Besides the deep 
mines, there are superficial deposits from which the greater 
part of the gold product of the South has been obtained. 

During the winter Dr. Becker prepared a report of the results 
of his field work and the conclusions drawn from them, which 
may be found in Part III of this Annual Report. 


ATLANTIC COASTAL PLAIN REGION. 


This area embraces the Coastal Plain region extending from 
the mouth of the Hudson on the north to the Gulf of Mexico 

onthe south. 

Clark party—In the northern portion of the region Prof. 
William B. Clark made a revision of the Cassville sheet of 
New Jersey (Ocean and Monmouth counties), and with the 
aid of his assistant, Mr. R. M. Bagg, mapped 250 square miles 
of the Asbury Park sheet, which adjoins the Cassville sheet 
on the east, special attention beug given to the occurrence of 
clays and marls. A 

In addition to his field work Professor Clark prepared two 
paleontologic reports, one dealing with the Eocene fauna of 
Maryland and Virginia, and the other with the Mesozoic 
Echinodermata of the United States. 

Darton party—The work upon the areal geology in the 
vicinity of Washington, D. C., was placed in charge of Mr. 
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N. H. Darton, who began and prosecuted the revision of the old 
map. This work was carried forward during the spring and 
summer, and was practically completed, with the exception of 
the areas of crystalline rocks. Mr. Darton’s principal work 
of the year was the preparation of a report on the artesian- 
well prospects in the Atlantic Coastal Plain region, which is 
nearly completed. 

Eldridge party in Florida—The work on the phosphate 
deposits of Florida was not continued during the year, as Mr. 
G. H. Eldridge’s time was entirely taken up with his general 
geologic investigations in Idaho and the preparation of a 
report thereon. 


INTERIOR OR MISSISSIPPI REGION. 


This region embraces the area xine between the British 
boundary on the north, the Gulf of% “ exico on the south, the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, and the western slope of the 
Appalachians on the east. : 

Van Hise party—The field work of the Lake Superior par- 
ties, under the charge of Prof. ©. R. Van Hise, was in the 
Marquette and Michigamme iron districts. In the former dis- 
trict the work which has been going on for several years was 
completed by Prof. W.S. Bayley, who executed a small amount 
of magnetic work in certain of the iron-bearing belts and filled 
in minor deficiencies in the areal work at various points. In 
the Michigamme iron district detailed maps have been made of 
one area by Mr. H. L. Smythe and of another by Mr. W. N. 
Merriam. This work was done without cost to the Geological 
Survey by a private organization; but the originals of all maps 
and note-books and all specimens were placed at the disposal 
of the Survey. To Mr. J. M. Clements was assigned the task 
of connecting and ascert Mei g the relations of the formations 
of the two areas surveyed) -y Messrs. Smythe and Merriam. 

The tracing of the iron-bearing formations between the two 
districts had to be done almost entirely by means of the mag- 
netic needle, as there were very few rock exposures. An area 
of about 142 square miles was covered successfully, despite 
the difficult nature of the geology. The iron-bearing forma- 
tion of the Amasa area was connected with that of the Fence 


en 
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River area. This resulted in the extension of the iron-bearing 
formation about 15 miles. <A belt of volcanic rocks underly- 
ing the iron formation in the Fence River district was con- 
nected with a broad area of volcanics in the Amasa district, 
thus enabling the geologist to equate the respective formations 
of the two series, and place them in the general scheme of 
formations of the Upper and Lower Huronian. The private 
organization previously mentioned also made a topographic 
map of about 1,200 square miles in the Michigamme district. 
The sheets constituting this map have been controlled by the 
triangulation of the Geological Survey, and photographs of 
two complete sheets are now ready for the platting of the areal 
geology. Theareal geologic work, however, extends a consid- 
erable distance to the south and east of these tracts, and as 
soon as the topography of this outlying district is completed 
several more atlas sheets will be made ready for publication. 
In the office Professor Van* Hise and his assistants were 
employed in the preparation of a monograph upon the Mar- 
quette iron-bearing district, a voluminous and important work. 
Professor Van Hise also completed a paper entitled ‘“Prin- 
ciples of Pre-Cambrian North American Geology,” which will 
be found among the papers accompanying this report. 
Chamberlin party.—The work upon the glacial deposits of the 
United States was in charge of Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, but 
owing to his absence in Greenland, where he went early in the 
summer to study glacial phenomena, Mr. Frank Leverett con- 
ducted the operations in the field for the greater part of the time. 
Work was carried forward in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Wis- 
consin. In addition to data of much scientific value, many 
important facts in relation to the several classes and kinds of 
soils, and in relation to the ice action that produced those soils, 
were obtained. The question of the presence of an available 
water supply in the drift formations also received careful atten- 
tion, a large body of valuable facts touching it being gathered. 
In many places the drift beds afford small quantities of natural 
gas, and all information possible was obtained concerning the 
source and probable abundance of this product. The map- 
ping of the thickened drift formations promises to be of 
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economic value in dissipating false ideas of the underlying 
geologic structure. In the drift and ridges of Mattoon and at 
Champaign, in Illinois, small quantities of gas occur, confined 
in beds of sand, and from this it is inferred by drillers from 
the gas fields of Pittsburg, who were consulted on the subject, 
that anticlinal ridges occurred in the underlying strata at the 
places named, and that gas in quantity could be secured by 
sinking deep wells. A knowledge of the drift deposits would 
serve to remove this false impression. 

In the office Mr. Leverett was engaged in preparing for 
publication a report upon the drift of the Illinois glacial lobe, 
and on a manuscript report on the glacial drift of Illinois and 
western New York. 

Gilbert party—The party in charge of Mr. G. K. Gilbert 
surveyed the Apishapa sheet of Colorado and made a prelimi- 
nary examination of the Nepesta sheet. Mr. Gilbert was 
assisted the greater part of the time by Mr. F. P. Gulliver 
and Mr. G. W. Stose. On his return from the field he visited 
ten gravity stations of the Coast and Geodetic Survey for the 
purpose of making geologic observations in connection with 
that work. 

The Apishapa sheet includes all or parts of Pueblo, Huer- 
fano, Las Animas, and Otero counties, and has an area of 
about 940 square miles. It is occupied in the main by rocks 
of Cretaceous age. The principal streams of the area and 
their tributaries run several feet below the general upland 
surface, occupying valleys and canyons. The lowest forma- 
tion exposed in the area consists of about 300 feet of the 
Dakota sandstone. The greater part of this is so porous as to 
receive and transmit water with freedom, and this is the great 
water-bearing stratum of the region. It is exposed in the 
region of greatest uplift, and dips under the younger forma- 
tions in’all directions. The latter include the Benton group, 
composed mainly of shale, but containing also some layers of 
limestone, with a thickness of about 450 feet. Above the 
Benton group is the Niobrara group, with a thickness of about 
450 feet within the limits of the sheet. 
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The Nepesta sheet (Pueblo and Otero counties) is occupied 
in part by the shaly beds of the Niobrara group, in part by 
the still thicker shales of the overlying Pierre group, which 
in many areas are covered by broad sheets of gravel. This 
gravel is the source of the principal springs of the region, 
receiving the water of rains in its porous surface and discharg- 
ing the same at its margins. Artesian water is at present the 
principal mineral resource of the region. The stream chan- 
nels of the country afford so precarious a supply of water 
that the amount necessary for irrigation can be obtained only 
in the immediate vicinity of the Arkansas River and at a few 
other favored points. Grazing has become the principal indus- 
try of the region, and where there are no living springs it 
is highly possible that by drilling through the shales of the 
Benton group artesian wells could be obtained in the Dakota 
sandstone. ‘The areal mapping of this region will approxi- 
mately indicate the artesian-well districts, and indication will 
also be made of the regions in which it is possible that water 
reached by the drill will outflow at the surface. 

The following is quoted from Mr. Gilbert’s report, made 
after a personal examination in October, 1894: 

I therefore estimate the depth of the water horizon below the sur- 
face at Rocky Ford to be between 735 and 1,135 feet. It is probably 
less than 1,000 feet. IT incline to the opinion that the water will rise 
above the surface at Rocky Ford, because the physical conditions are 


very similar to those that obtain at Pueblo, where the water rises 150 
feet above the flood-plain of the Arkansas. 


A letter from James Dun, chief engineer of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, dated July 9, 1895, and 
addressed to Mr. I’. H. Newell, states that at Rocky Ford “a 
supply of 80 gallons per minute has been secured at a depth 
of 790 feet.” 

An examination of certain beds occurring in the upper part 
of the Dakota sandstone and the lower part of the Benton 
shale suggests that they may be valuable as fire clays, and a 
few tests that have been made indicate that a trial, on a larger 
scale, of several of the deposits is worth the making. 

Prof. O.S. Prosser, who had previously commenced the sur- 
vey, under Mr. Gilbert’s supervision, of the Cottonwood Falls 
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sheet (Chase, Butler, : and Greenwood counties), of Kansas, 
completed that sheet and began work on the Parkerville sheet, 
in which Geary and Morris counties lie. These sheets contain 
rocks of Lower Carboniferous age, and include limestone for- 
mations that contain valuable building stone. In mapping the 
various formations Professor Prosser has traced the continuity 
of rocks formerly supposed to be distinct, and has clearly 
indicated the limits of the districts to which future search for 
valuable building stone should be restricted. The area actu- 
ally surveyed is about 500 square miles, and a reconnaissance 
was made of an equal area. 

During the winter Mr. Gilbert compiled the data tur the 
Apishapa sheet and made a study of the material gathered in 
the field relating to gravity determinations. The results of the 
study of the latter material were embodied in a repert which 
was forwarded before the close of the year to the Superin- 
tendent of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Hill party—The party in charge of Mr. R. 'T. Hill made a 
careful areal survey of the Austin sheet of western ‘Texas, 
which comprises parts of Hays, Travis, and Bastrop counties. 
This sheet is a very comprehensive one, as it embraces within 
its area a large variety of geologic formations. Both the rock 
formations and the surface soils were mapped in detail, and 
the building stones, road-making materials, rocks adapted to 
making water-lime cement, and the artesian conditions were 
all carefully studied, as were also the fossil remains. A geo- 
logic reconnaissance was also made along the line from Austin 
southwestward to the Rio Grande, for the purpose of looking 
into the question of artesian water supply and the spring rivers 
of that region. 

For the purpose of obtaining information of those structure 
characters that influence the distribution of underground water 
in the Plains region, Mr. Hill made a reconnaissance of the val- 
ley of the Medicine Lodge River of Kansas, and of the country 
lying between Winfield and Belvidere, in the same State. 

Mr. T. Wayland Vaughan assisted in the work on the Austin 
sheet, and also visited certain points in Arkansas, Indian 'Ter- 
ritory, and Louisiana to eollect rocks and fossils, including 
fossil plants. Large collections were obtained by him that 
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will be of service in the correlation of the Cretaceous forma- 
tions of Texas. Under special instructions from the Director 
he also obtained some 1,200 pounds of pure white chalk for 
the series of rocks that the Survey is preparing for distribution 
to educational institutions. 

After his return from the field Mr. Hill was employed in 
preparing for publication a report on the results of his field 
work. This included the preparation for publication of the 
data for several geologic atlas sheets which had been sur- 
veyed in previous years and the study of the large collections 
made during the field season. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION. 


This area embraces the Rocky Mountains and their foot- 
hills between the British and Mexican boundaries on the north 
and south, the margin of the Great Plains on the east, and 
approximately the line of the one hundred and nineteenth 
meridian on the west. 

Weed party.—In continuation of the work of the previous 
year Mr. Walter H. Weed was instructed to survey the Fort 
Benton sheet of Montana, which includes parts of Cascade, 
Fergus, Choteau, and Meagher counties. Mr. Weed was 
assisted by Prof. L. V. Pirsson, whose services terminated at 
the close of the season. The areal geology of 3,375 square - 
miles was mapped, and a reconnaissance examination was made 
of the Judith Mountains and of the St. Louis lode, at Marys- 
ville, Mont. A general study was also made of the mines of 
the Barker district of the Little Belt Mountains and of the 
coal lands of the tract, and the outcrops of coal were traced 
along the flanks of the Little Belt Mountains. The work in 
the Judith Mountains included an examination of the coal 
area of that region. 

Among the more strictly scientific results were the comple- 
tion of the study of the Little Belt Mountains, the recognition 
of the volcanic nature of the Highwood Range, and the col- 
lection of a complete series of the rare alkali rocks of those 
mountains. ‘The Belly River beds of the Canadian coal- 
bearing series were recognized and determined for the first 
time in this region. 
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In addition to the preparation for study of the Little Belt 
Mountains and Fort Benton geologic folios, Mr. Weed assisted 
Mr. Hague in the preparation of the geologic maps and accom- 
panying text of the Yellowstone Park folio. He also prepared 
several short papers upon subjects connected with his field 
of work, for publication in the scientific magazines. 

Eldridge party in Idaho—Mr. George H. Eldridge was 
directed to make a reconnaissance of the Snake River and 
Salmon River basins of Idaho. His route was from Boise 
northeastward to the Continental Divide east of Salmon City, 
thence south to Hailey, in the Wood River region, and west to 
Boise, along the southern edge of the great mountain ranges 
of Idaho. From Boise a trip was made southwestwardly to 
the Oregon line, in the vicinity of De Lamar and Silver City. 
The distance traveled in the course of the reconnaissance was 
850 miles, exclusive of the distance covered in doubling back 
over the same route between local points. A distance of 750 
miles was traveled by pack train. 

The results obtained are a general knowledge of the rocks” 
occurring along the route of the reconnaissance and much 
information regarding the structural geology and the topo- 
graphic features of the country traversed. The results of 
economic value include a knowledge of the occurrence of the 
ores in the eight or nine mining districts visited, of the general 
character of the Idaho placer deposits, of the nature of the 
problems requiring solution for the advancement of the gold 
and silver mining industries, of the distribution of important 
building materials, and of the general possibilities of the 
country for irrigation, grazing, general agriculture, and fruit 
culture. 

On his return from the field Mr. Eldridge began at once 
the preparation of a report upon his reconnaissance in Idaho, 
which will be found in Part II of this Annual Report. 

Emmons party—In order to bring down to date the infor- 
mation gathered during the summer of 1890 for the purpose of 
preparing a report supplementary to his monograph on the 
Leadville mining district (Monograph XII, 1886), Mrsoreky 
Emmons reexamined during the season of 1894 the under- 
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ground workings of the mines of that district, since, owing to 
the physical conditions of the region, the determination of the 
geologic structure and of the location of the ore bodies must 
be based almost wholly on facts gathered in this manner. The 
original field work in the Leadville district was completed in 
1880-81. As there have been twelve years of active mining 
since that time, the area explored by underground workings 
has been enormously increased. This method of observation 
involves a great amount of labor, since underground traveling 
is necessarily slow and the location of subterranean points 
involves the compilation of a great number of underground 
surveys. The compilation and correlation of these surveys and 
the location of various points of contact and other phenomena 
can be made and determined only by one thoroughly familiar 
with the whole ground; hence, the person conducting the work 
must perform an immense amount of purely mechanical labor 
before trustworthy geologic results can be arrived at. It was 
necessary that these surveys should be executed in order that 
“corrections in the deductions drawn from the earlier surveys 
might be made, since those observations might influence both 
the theoretic conclusions as to the origin and manner of forma- 
tion of the ore and the more practical ones as to the probable 
extent and location of as yet undiscovered ore bodies. — 
The gold deposits of Breece Hill, whose development has 
given new life to this important district, he does not regard as 
essentially different in origin and manner of formation from 
the deposits previously opened, in which the principal value 
lay in the silver content, the small gold content being neglected. 
These gold ores still carry a considerable amount of silver, 
and their increased percentage of gold is probably due to their 
proximity to a great mass of pyritiferous porphyry, which 
was shown by previous observations to be gold-bearing. Mr. 


Emmons says: " 


If I am correct in my present views, other valuable gold deposits 
will probably be found along the contacts between this porphyry and 
the adjoining limestones, but it is almost impossible to determine the 
probable location of such contacts, owing to the irregular shape of the 
porphyry intrusions. 
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The latter part of the field season was spent by Mr. Emmons 
and his assistant, Mr. J. E. Spurr, in examining the Mercur 
district, in the Oquirrh Mountain range of Utah. This district 
has excited much scientific interest on account of the peculiar 
character and association of its gold-bearing ores, which are 
found in stratified limestones associated with cinnabar and 
realgar. It was found necessary to construct a detailed topo- 
graphic map of an area of about 25 miles square before plat- 
ting the outlines of the different geologic formations. After 
getting the work well under way, Mr. Emmons left Mr. Spurr 
to complete the necessary field observations. The geologists 
found here a series of very thin sheets of eruptive rock lying 
approximately parallel with the stratification, which are proba- 
bly offshoots from cross-cutting dikes. Immediately beneath 
these sheets ore deposits have formed, in which the values at 
the upper horizon are in gold and at the lower horizon in sil- 
ver, the latter having been first formed and the gold deposits 
being apparently the result of subsequent mineralizing action. _ 
The ores occupy a narrow geologic horizon which is probably 
at the base of the Carboniferous limestone. Accurate and 
detailed work was done in this smaller area, and reconnaissance 
maps, both geologic and topographic, were made of the sur- 
rounding region, covering an area of about 60 square miles, 
for the purpose of showing the general geologic relations of 
the ore bodies. It is thought that the results obtained, when 
verified by the necessary laboratory experiments, will be of 
value to the miners and mine owners of the district, as well as 
of general scientific interest. 

A visit was also made to the mining districts of Breckenridge 
in Colorado and Tintic in Utah, for the purpose of determining 
the approximate area of the ore deposits in case it should be 
thought desirable later to make detailed examinations of either 
district. ‘ 

Mr. Emmons’s time was given almost exclusively during the 
remaining portion of the year to the preparation of the report 
on the Leadville district, and that of Mr. Spurr to the prepara- 
tion of a report on the Mercur district. The latter was com- 
pleted, and it appears in Part II of this Annual Report. 
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Hills party—The survey of the iron and coal area of south- 
ern-central Colorado was placed in charge of Mr. R. C. Hills, 
of Denver, whose services were engaged for the purpose. Mr. 
Hills completed the field work on the Trinidad, El Moro, and 
Walsenburg sheets (which embrace in whole or in part the 
counties of Las Animas, Huerfano, and Pueblo), with the ex- 
ception of certain details which he proposes to add during 
the ensuing field season. The area covered is fully 3,000 
square miles. The results will be published as soon as the 
topography of the mountain portions of the tracts under con- 
sideration can be revised, in order to render them more suitable 
for the proper presentation of geologic structure. 

Cross party—Mr. Whitman Cross was instructed to make a 
reconnaissance of the western portion of the San Juan Moun- 
tains and of the adjacent La Plata Mountains, within the gold 
and silver district of southwestern Colorado, for the purpose of 
determining the order in which it is best to take up the survey 
of the various mining districts of the San Juan region. He 
began field work by studying the sedimentary rocks of the 
Animas River and the Post-Laramie rocks that occur below 
Durango. He then visited the La Plata Mountains, and 
thence traversed the regions of the Rico (Dolores and Monte- 
zuma counties) and Telluride (San Miguel, Dolores, and San 
Juan counties) sheets, topographic surveys of which were 
being made at the time of his visit. This reconnaissance work 
- covered an area of approximately 500 square miles, and it will 
greatly expedite the areal mapping and detailed study of the 
region during the field season of 1895-96. 

Mr. Cross found the gold deposits of the La Plata Moun- 
tains to be poorly developed, although evidently of consider- 
able extent throughout the group. The development appears 
to have been very greatly hindered by erroneous ideas of the 
geology of the mountains and by misapprehension of the 
character of the ore deposits. He found that the ores are 
chiefly impregnations of the Dakota and other sedimentary 
horizons in the vicinity of diorite stocks. It is thought that 
the detailed geologic map will be of great service as an aid in 
prospecting and developing, as the ores are not generally 
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rich enough to be profitably worked except on the basis of 
a thorough understanding of the deposits themselves. The 
scientific results obtained from the reconnaissance are of great 
interest and add materially to our knowledge of the geology 
of the region of the San Juan area. 

After completing the work in the San Juan area, Mr. 
Cross proceeded to the Cripple Creek gold district, to make a 
detailed geologic map, on a large scale, of this important dis- 
trict. So far as known the Cripple Creek mining district is 
unique in the character of its geology. This fact, together 
with the extremely decomposed state of the rocks and the 
extent to which vegetation has covered the hills, makes it 
almost impossible for the miner and the mining engineer to 
gain a true conception of the local geology. It is thought 
that the detailed geologic map which has been made will be 
of service in the exploration of the mineral area. A study of 
the ore deposits was made by Prof. R. A. F. Penrose, jr., which 
will be of great service in clearly establishing the character- 
istics of the ore veins and in showing their relations to the 
geology. 

During the winter and spring Mr. Cross and Professor Pen- 
rose were engaged in preparing a report upon the Cripple 
Creek gold-mining district. This includes an extended paper 
which is published in Part I of this Annual Report, and a 
special geologic map, with text, which is to be inserted in the 
Pikes Peak geologic folio. 

Hague party—Mr. Arnold Hague has been engaged during 
the year with office work pertaining to the preparation of the 
geologic maps for the Yellowstone National Park folio and 
the monograph upon the same region. ‘The preparatory work 
upon the folio atlas has been completed, and considerable 
progress has been made in the preparation of the monograph. 
Owing to the peculiar natural attractiveness of the area em- 
braced within the limits of the park, the folio and monograph 
will be of unusual interest. 
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PACIFIC REGION. 


This region embraces the territory lying between the Pacific 
coast on the west and approximately the one hundred and 
nineteenth meridian on the east. 

Diller party—Field work in northeastern California and 
southwestern Oregon was not taken up during the field season 
of 1895, as Mr. J. S. Diller was detained in Washington. He 
is now in Oregon, actively at work. The results of the oper- 
ations of the field season will be reviewed in the next annual 
report. 

In the office the greater part of Mr. Diller’s time was given 
to the preparation of a bulletin to accompany the Educational 
Series of Rocks. As the preparation of the bulletin advances, 
the specimens of the series are prepared in the Petrographic 
Laboratory for distribution, 15,706 having been treated and 
numbered, and it is anticipated that the bulletin and collection 
will be ready for distribution at the same time. In order to 
make the bulletin most useful to teachers and students, it will 
contain, in addition to a full description of the rocks of the 
collection, a preliminary section devoted to the subject of the 
study of' rocks. The specific descriptions of more than one- 
third of the rocks of the collection have been completed, and 
the introductory portion, on the physical analysis of rocks, the 
principal rock-forming minerals, and the classification of rocks, 
has been written. In the work of preparing the descriptions 
Mr. Diller has been materially aided by the following persons: 
Prof. Joseph P. Iddings, University of Chicago, Chicago, Tk. 
Prof. W. 8. Bayley, Colby University, Waterville, Me.; Dr. 
Florence Bascom, State University, Columbus, Ohio; Prof. J. 
E. Wolff, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. L. B. 
Pirsson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; Prof. C. R. Van 
Hise, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; and Dr. Wal- 
demar Lindgren, of the United States Geological Survey. 

Mr. Diller has general supervision of the Petrographic Labo- 
ratory of the Survey. The work of the laboratory is directly 
in charge of Mr. E. G. Paul, who is assisted by Messrs. F. C. 
Ohm and W. S. Robbins, all of whom have been continuously | 
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engaged in the preparation of specimens for study by the geol- 
ogists, paleontologists, and petrographers of the Survey.. The 
total number of thin or microscopic sections made during the 
year is 3,112. Specimens sawed, 987; specimens polished, 
775; specimens trimmed, 750. 

Turner party.—In continuation of his work of the previous 
vear, Mr. H. W. Turner resumed the surveys in California. 
‘ He completed the revision of portions of the south third of 
the Downieville sheet, after which he took up the Bidwell Bar 
sheet, the entire area of which was gone over and about 600 
square miles mapped in detail. It will require about three 
weeks’ additional field work to complete that sheet. 

On the Bidwell Bar sheet the distribution of the gold veins 
in the tale schists and the amphibolite rocks was mapped, 
and the mode of occurrence of gold in barite, or heavy spar, 
on Big Bend Mountain was studied. The principal gold 
deposits, however, occur in altered eruptive rocks, all of which 
were studied in detail. 

Mr. Turner also made collections of andalusite schist for the 
Educational Series of Rocks. A fact of scientific importance 
brought out by the season’s work is that some of the meta- 
morphosed Mariposa slates are thoroughly crystalline and 
contain abundant fossil shells, proving their Jurassic age. 
These rocks are the youngest of the sedimentary rocks form- 
ing the auriferous series of the Sierra Nevada. 

Mr. Turner spent the winter and spring in Washington in 
the study and preparation of material for the Downieville 
sheet and in the preparation of papers for journal publication. 

Lindgren party—Myr. Waldemar Lindgren surveyed an area 
of 950 square miles in Eldorado and Amador counties, Cal., 
comprising the Pyramid Peak sheet of the Gold Belt. He 
also completed the survey of the Nevada City and Grass Val- 
ley special maps, covering parts of Nevada County. Com- 
parative studies were made of the mines along the Mother 
Lode of the Gold Belt and the districts previously surveyed. 
These studies led to the determination of certain leading and 
characteristic features of the gold-quartz veins of California, 
which may be of service in future development in that region. 
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A study was made of the granitic rocks of the Sierra Nevada, 
which are typically represented in the Pyramid Peak sheet. 
The character of the Neocene topography of the Sierra 
Nevada was also studied, and a determination was made of the 
eastern margin of the gold-bearing region in the latitude of 
the Pyramid Peak sheet. 

In the office Mr. Lindgren was occupied during the winter 
and spring in the preparation of the special maps of the 
Nevada City, Grass Valley, and Banner Hill mining: districts. 
The maps, sections, and descriptive texts were all completed, 
and in addition some time was given to the Marysville and 
Smartsville sheets, which were in part revised and rewritten. 
A detailed microscopic study was made of some of the rocks 
of that part of the Gold Belt in which Mr. Lindgren’s field of 
work is located, and a part of the final report was written. 

Lawson party—The work in the vicinity of San Francisco 
was conducted by Dr. Andrew C. Lawson, who mapped 27 
square miles of the areal geology of the Concord sheet, which 
covers parts of Alameda and Contra Costa counties, and about 
the same amount of the areal geology of the San Francisco 
sheet, which embraces San Francisco Bay and County and 
parts of San Mateo, Contra Costa, and other counties. This 
mapping has advanced several lines of investigation, both 
economic and scientific. The question of artesian water sup- 
ply is of much importance to the numerous towns on the east- 
ern side of San Francisco Bay, and a knowledge of geologic 
structure is necessary in order to carry on the exploitation for 
water. 

Much of the area mapped consists of a peculiar siliceous 
shale which in the southern portion of the State is character- 
ized by the presence of oil and asphaltum. The study of the 
stratigraphy of these rocks will advance the knowledge of 
their nature and origin and enable the geologist to advise more 
intelligently touching any prospecting that may be undertaken 
in the vicinity of San Francisco with a view to the discovery 
of these useful products. Information was also acquired in 
relation to the distribution of limestone, building stone, clays, 
and materials suitable for macadamizing public highways and 
for railroad ballast, all of which are in local demand. 
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The scientific results are contributions to the data which are 
accumulating with respect to the geology of this portion of the 
Coast Ranges. Large collections of fossils were made by Dr 
J.C. Merriam and Mr. F. L. Ransome, temporary assistants. 

In the time at his disposal Professor Lawson redrew the 
areal and structural geology surveyed in the field, wrote out 
field notes, and made studies of the materials collected. 


FIELD ,WORK BY THE DIRECTOR. 


In September the Director proceeded to Denver, Colo., where 
he consulted with a large number of mining engineers and 
others interested in geologic work in Colorado. From Denver 
he went to Cripple Creek, in the same State, in company with 
Mr. S. F. Emmons, of the Survey staff, and visited the district 
in which Messrs. Cross and Penrose were conducting work. 
The next stop was at Big Pine, Inyo County, Cal., where a 
camp outfit had been received by Mr. F. B. Weeks, who accom- 
panied the Director as a field assistant and stenographer. ‘Two 
weeks were spent in a reconnaissance of the White Mountain 
Range, which extends along the boundary between California 
and Nevada. It resulted in the determination of the general 
structure of the range mentioned and the discovery of the fact 
that the rocks forming it are of essentially the same geologic 
age as those of the Basin Ranges of western Utah and Nevada, 
and that the Cambrian rocks, which had hitherto been unknown 
in California, occur in great development in the White Moun- 
tain Range. On the completion of this reconnaissance the 
Director proceeded to San Francisco and held numerous con- 
ferences with mining engineers, geologists, and others, not only 
in the city, but also at the University of California and at the 
Leland Stanford Junior University. Portland, Oreg., was 
next visited for the same purpose; and conferences were held 
in Seattle, Wash., and Boise, Idaho, with reference to the work 
of the Survey in the Northwestern States, before returning to 
Washington on November 1. 


DIVISION OF PALEONTOLOGY. 


The field work of the paleontologist is usually undertaken 
with a view to obtaining paleontologic evidence upon which to 
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base determinations of the stratigraphic succession of the rocks 
and of their age in thé geologic series when broken or dis- 
turbed by faulting or folding. Incidentally, the paleontologists 
frequently make determinations of paleontologic material for 
the officers of State geological surveys and of educational 
institutions, inasmuch as such institutions often lack the col- 
lections and libraries that are necessary for the making of their 
own determinations. The knowledge thus gained by the expert 
is in nearly every instance a full equivalent to the national 
Survey for the service rendered. Private students likewise 
‘frequently make application for aid of this kind, and their 
requests are often complied with. 

The work on the Paleozoic fossils was in the immediate 
charge of the Director. In the field collections were made 
from the Cambrian rocks of northern Alabama and eastern 
California. Some assistance was given Prof. H. 8. Williams 
in his work on the Devonian faunas, Prof. Alpheus Hyatt on 
the Triassic fauna, and Dr. R. R. Gurley in the preparation of 
material for a monograph of North American graptolites. Mr. 
G. H. Girty was appointed an assistant in April, and worked 
on the collections from the Middle Cambrian. A number of 
collections of Devonian and Carboniferous fossils were identi- 
fied by Mr. Charles Schuchert, of the United States National 
Museum, the most important of which is that from the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

Stanton party—Mr. T. W. Stanton was engaged in central 
California in the study of the Cretaceous and Kocene strata of 
the Coast Ranges, the primary object being the determination 
of the field relations of the Upper Cretaceous (Chico) and the 
Eocene (Tejon), and the collection of stratigraphic data and 
of fossils for a comparative study of these formations. The 
localities visited are all in the area between Clear Lake on the 
north and New Idria on the south. The evidence collected 
shows that the Chico and the Tejon have very distinct faunas, 
and that the supposed blending of the two faunas was largely 
due to errors in identification of both strata and species. 

In October Mr. Stanton joined Mr. H. W. Turner's party, and 
spent about ten days with it, searching for fossils to aid in 
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the determination of horizons in the areas then being mapped. 
Later an examination was made of the Lower Cretaceous beds 
in the neighborhood of Riddles, Oreg. A large collection of 
fossils was obtained, and the Horsetown and Knoxville beds 
of this region were clearly discriminated. 

Mr. Stanton next proceeded to Fort Benton, Mont., and 
joined Mr. W. H. Weed, for the purpose of examining the 
Cretaceous strata exposed along the Missouri River from Fort 
Benton to the mouth of the Judith River. 

As in previous years, a considerable portion of Mr. Stanton’s 
time was devoted to examining and reporting on the Mesozoic 
fossils collected by the geologic field parties of the Survey. 
The larger part of his own collection was also identified and 
made available for study. The Jurassic and Triassic fossils 
of the Yellowstone Park were studied, and the report of the 
results includes descriptions of new species and notes which 
will be published in connection with Mr. Hague’s work. 

The collections from the Knoxville (Lower Cretaceous) beds 
of California were studied and the new forms included in a 
paper on the fauna of the Knoxville formation, which was 
presented by Mr. Stanton for publication and will appear as 
Bulletin No. 133 of the Survey series. 

Dall party—Dr. W. H. Dall, accompanied by Mr. J. B. 
Woodworth, one of Professor Shaler’s assistants, visited Marthas 
Vineyard, Mass., for the purpose of studying the Tertiary beds 
of the Gay Head section. An examination was also made of 
similar beds on Block Island. The results of these observa- 
tions are: (1) The establishment of the Miocene age of the fos- 
siliferous strata and their reference to the upper part of the 
Chesapeake Miocene; (2) the discovery. of Pliocene strata in 
the section, hitherto unrecognized; and (3) the determination’ 
of some drift fossils found on Block Island as of accidental 
occurrence. The stratigraphie determination resulted in show- 
ing the Miocene age of the phosphate rock of South Carolina, 
which had before been regarded as Eocene. 

In November Dr. Dall’s assistant, Mr. Frank Burns, visited 
Mississippi and western Alabama, and later western Florida, 
for the purpose of obtaining a series of Tertiary fossils of that 
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region and of determining whether or not certain collections 
previously made were mixed material from distinct beds of 
different age. Mr. Burns secured large collections of Tertiary 
fossils, and, incidentally, a number of remains of Zeuglodon, 
which will form the fullest series now known of that curious 
animal. 

Dr. Dall has reported upon the various collections submitted 
to him by members of the Survey in order to determine the 
age of the beds in which fossils were found. He also prepared 
a number of papers on the subject-matter of his work. ‘This 
includes a monograph on the Tertiary Mactride and an essay 
on the classification of the bivalve shells. Mr. Burns’s time 
was given principally to the cleaning, separating, and arrang- 
ing of the field collections and, the selecting of duplicate sets 
for exchange. 

Dr. Dall reports that he received courtesies during the year 
from various private individuals interestéd in the progress of 
geology, especially from Mr. Joseph Willcox, Mr. Charles W. 
Johnson, Mr. H. A. Pilsbry, and Mr. F. J. La Penotiére. 

Ward party—The most important field work of Prof. Lester 
F. Ward, paleobotanist, was the correlation of the older Poto- 
mac formation of the Atlantic Coastal Plain with the later 
Tuscaloosa formation of the Gulf States. In company with 
Prof. Arthur Bibbins, of Baltimore, he visited various localities 
of the iron-ore region of Maryland, and made considerable 
collections of fossil plants, which determined the age of the 
iron-ore beds. With Dr. Arthur Hollick, of New York, a 
reconnaissance was made of a number of localities on Long 
Island and in New Jersey, and important collections were 
obtained. Later in the year Professor Ward visited Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., and thence traced the Tuscaloosa formation across 
Georgia into South Carolina, and on through Aiken to Colum- 
bia. Accompanied by Prof. W. M. Fontaine, of the University 
of Virginia, and Prof. J. A. Holmes, State geologist of North 
Carolina, Professor Ward made an examination of the forma- 
tions in the vicinity of Weldon, N. C., and visited various places 
on the line of the strike of those formations southward to the 
South Carolina boundary, correlating, in connection with the 
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work of the previous year, the formations of the Potomac 
horizon throughout the Atlantic Coastal Plain. ‘ 

In order to obtain data for comparison with the European 
formations, Professor Ward took leave of absence during the 
summer and visited various parts of Europe. In England 
he made a special study of plant-bearing formations, and in 
France, Portugal, and Italy he made examinations of large 
and important collections in various museums, public and 
private. While in Europe he attended the International 
Geological Congress, which was held in Zurich, Switzerland. 

Professor Ward’s principal work in the office related to the 
preparation of a paper on “Some Analogies in the Lower 
Cretaceous of Europe and America,” which is published in 
this report. Work on the ‘Compendium of Paleobotany” was 
steadily advanced by Miss L. M. Schmidt, under Professor 
Ward’s general supervision. 

In the advancement of the report upon the fossil plants of 
Marthas Vineyard and Long Island, Professor Ward had the 
efficient cooperation of Dr. Hollick, who began work upon the 
collections and will prepare a report for publication as a bul- 
letin of the Survey. He also had the valuable aid and cooper- 
ation during the year of Professor Fontaine, who undertook 
the study of a large collection of fossil plants sent in by Dr. 
W. P. Jenney from the Lower Cretaceous of the Black Hills. 
Further mention should be madg also of the valuable aid 
rendered during the year by Professor Bibbins, who extended 
to Professor Ward many courtesies in presenting and loaning 
rare specimens and in furnishing information in relation to the 
plant-bearing formations of Maryland. . 

Knowlton party—It was deemed best that Dr. F. H. Knowl- 
ton should devote his time entirely to the study of collections 
already in hand and the writing of reports upon the same. 
The first six months of the year were given to the revision of 
the flora of the Laramie and allied formations. This work, 
which had previously engaged his attention, was resumed and 
pushed to practical completion. It embraces the description 
of about 400 species of plants, and will be of service in work- 
ing out the stratigraphic succession of the series of rocks in 
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which the coal seams of the Laramie formation of the Rocky 
Mountains occur. On the completion of this task Dr. Knowl- 
ton took up the study of the rich collections of plants from 
the Yellowstone Park. At the close of the fiscal year more 
than 100 species had been determined and 200 pages of manu- 
script prepared. Over 50 per cent of the species were found 
to be new, and these were carefully described. The study of 
the Yellowstone collections thus far has resulted in the com- 
plete differentiation of three horizons by means of the plant 
remains, viz, Laramie, Fort Union, and Miocene. In addition 
to these more important studies, many small collections were 
determined by Dr. Knowlton from time to time, as they came 
in from members of the Survey and others. 

Marsh party—Prof. O. C. Marsh continued the study of the 
collection of vertebrate fossils gathered by him during the 
period 1882 to 1890. The general work on the monographs 
was continued, and the special paper on the “North American 
Dinosaurs” which is published in this report was prepared. 


DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY. 


Prof. F. W. Clarke, chief chemist, was in charge of the divi- 
sion during the year. He was assisted by Dr. W. F. Hillebrand, 
Mr. George Steiger, and Dr. H. N. Stokes. Some important 
cooperation was also secured from Prof. C. E. Munroe, of the 
Columbian University. The larger part of the work was in 
the line of routine analyses, of which 304 were made and 
reported during the year. Of these some of the more impor- 
tant were those of 42 phosphates from Florida, 12 phosphates 
from Tennessee, 25 coals from West Virginia, and a large 
group of rocks collected in the mining districts by Mr. W. H. 
Weed in Montana, Messrs. H. W. Turner and Waldemar Lind- 
gren in California, and Mr. Whitman Cross in Colorado. Some 
detailed and elaborate chemical work was done by Dr. Hille- 
brand on ores from Cripple Creek and Leadville, Colo., and 
from the Mercur district in Utah. Dr. Stokes analyzed two 
meteoric irons, one from Cherokee County, Ga., and the other 
from El Capitan Mountain, Lincoln County, N. Mex. 

Professor Clarke was employed largely in administrative 
work in connection with the Department of the Interior exhibit 
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at the Cotton States and International Exposition, at Atlanta, 
and in the preparation of a paper on the ‘Constitution of the 
Silicates,” which has already been published as Bulletin No. 
125 of the Survey. This bulletin sums up results of studies 
made during the past eleven years, and presents in complete 
form the general theory upon the subject. Other purely scien- 
tific work done in the laboratory during the year is an investi- 
gation by Dr. Hillebrand into the estimation of titanium and 
an elaborate research by Dr. Stokes upon the chloro-nitrides 
of phosphate. The latter investigation led to the discovery of 
a remarkable series of acids containing phosphorus and nitro- 
gen, which are still under examination. 


DIVISION OF HYDROGRAPHY. 


This division was placed on a permanent footing by a pro- 
vision contained in the sundry civil act approved August 18, 
1894, which reads as follows: 

For gauging the streams and determining the water supply of the 
United States, including the investigation of underground currents 
and artesian wells in arid and semiarid sections, twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

This definite recognition of the value of the hydrographic 
work of the Survey gave it new life, and for the first time 
rendered possible the extension of field work and the carrying 
forward with thoroughness of the examination of the water 
resources of the country. 

The surveys and examinations now under way were initi- 
ated by the Irrigation Survey created by act of Congress in 
1888. Previous to that time some stream measurements and 
studies of the water supply, especially of the arid public-land 
States, had been made by geologic and topographic parties, 
but the systematic work may be said to have begun in 1888. 
The Irrigation Division of the Geological Survey ceased to 
exist on August 30, 1890, owing to lack of further appro- 
priations, but under the wording of laws still in force the 
Geological Survey was authorized to continue some related 
investigations of a scientific character. Among these were 
questions of water supply for the arid region, including the 
location and volume of the rivers. The field work of this 
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division, being related to the general mapping of the country, 
was carried on in connection with topographic surveying. 
The greater part of the work, however, was in the office, and 
consisted of completing and preparing for publication data 
which had been obtained by the Irrigation Survey. 

Mr. F. H. Newell was continued in charge of the hydro- 
graphic work. The general work of the division may be 
summed up as (1) field operations, consisting of the measure- 
ment of the volume of water in various streams, mainly in the 
western part of the country, and (2) office work, consisting of 
various lines of investigation through the use of printed 
schedules, preparation of results for publication, and general 
correspondence with all classes of citizens. 

Field work was begun as soon as possible after the appro- 
priations were made. The first operations consisted of river 
measurements and the reestablishment of stations in Colorado. 
The general supervision and inspe@tion of Western river work 
was assigned to Mr. Arthur P. Davis, who was transferred from 
the Topographic Branch. His long experience in Western work, 
his thorough acquaintance with the country, and his strong 
personal interest in all matters pertaining to irrigation devel- 
opment and water supply render his services exceptionally 
valuable and efficient. Mr. Newell visited a number of river 
stations with Mr. Davis and arrived at a thorough understand- 
ing as to the methods and results desired. Mr. Davis then 
visited points in Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, spending nearly five months in this 
general trip before taking up work in Kansas. The work in 
these States having been laid out, Mr. Newell proceeded to the 
east and north, in order to obtain general information concern- 
ing the local conditions and to start field work in the subhumid 
States. The services of Prof. Robert Hay were secured, and 
under general directions he made a reconnaissance of the 
country along the one hundred and second meridian, from a 
point near the North Platte River in Nebraska, through eastern 
Colorado and western Kansas, to a point on the headwaters of 
Smoky Hill River. This reconnaissance occupied portions of 
October, November, and December. Upon its completion the 
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results were at once prepared for publication by Professor Hay, 
and they may be found in one of the papers accompanying Part 
II of this Annual Report. 

Mr. Newell next went to the James River Valley, in South 
and North Dakota, visiting the artesian wells at various points 
and obtaining a personal acquaintance with the conditions 
prevailing there. Later he measured the St. Louis River at 
Cloquet, Minn., and, going southward through Kansas and 
Oklahoma to Texas, met Prof. Robert T. Hill, with whom he 
spent some time examining the springs and artesian conditions 
of a portion of the last-named State. 

In the latter part of 1894 field work in the East was resumed, 
Mr. Cyrus C. Babb, who had formerly assisted in stream meas- 
urement, being placed in immediate charge. The stations on 
the Potomac River were renewed and extended so as to cover 
systematically this important drainage system. Preliminary 
work was also begun looking toward an investigation of the 
rivers of Maine and other New England States. Later in the 
season, the appropriation for the next fiscal year being assured, 
similar work was started in Virginia and North Carolina, with 
the intention of taking up a systematic examination of the 
water powers of the Appalachian area. 

The office work of this division is in many respects as 
essential as the field work, and at all times demands careful 
consideration. In addition to the correspondence with field 
assistants and observers, independent investigations have been 
set on foot by means of schedules. These are designed to 
obtain general information from every part of the country con- 
cerning its water resources and needs. he replies can not be 
expected to be exact or wholly reliable, but they serve to indi- 
cate the ideas and wants of the people, and round out or con- 
firm many of the statements of facts the bare details of which 
were obtained through exact measurements... The replies to 
these schedules are systematically filed for reference and are 
consulted whenever reports concerning any particular area 
are in course of preparation. The inquiries sent out from this 
office, and also the reports issued from time to time, necessarily 
give rise to a somewhat voluminous correspondence, resulting 
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in a diffusion through newspapers and other channels of pub- 
lication of the facts which later are embodied in official publi- 
cations. Every attempt is made to give the utmost publicity 
to this work in order that the results may be utilized by those 
interested at the earliest moment. 

A brief review of the operations of the fiscal year can best 
be given by States, arranging these in alphabetical order: 

Arizona.—The attempt to maintain work in this Territory 
has not as yet been successful, owing largely to the expense of 
transportation and the great distance from towns of points at 
which river measurements can be made. The only station of 
interest now maintained in this Territory is that at Yuma, on 
the Colorado River} this being conducted in connection with 
river measurements in California. The need of further work 
in the Territory is apparent, but the expense of taking it up 
on a suitable scale is so great that, with present appropriations, 
it seems hardly feasible. 

California—The work in this State has been carried on by 
Mr. J. B. Lippincott, of Los Angeles, who, with the assistance 
of Mr. Arthur P. Davis, established a number of stations and 
has expanded the work as far as expenditures can be authorized. 
Measurements of the Sacramento, of tributaries of the San 
Joaquin, and of a few southern streams have peen made. The 
river stations in this State, though widely scattered, are rela- 
tively accessible to railroad lines, and therefore the demand 
for information can be more readily met than in some of the 
less advanced areas. ; 

Colorado.—This State is one of the few having an engineer 
or official charged with the consideration of the distribution of 
waters for irrigation. The duties of the State engineer are, 
however, so varied in character that it is only occasionally that 
this officer can devote time or funds to investigation of water 
supply. Mr. Arthur P. Davis has arranged for cooperation by 
which the facilities possessed by the State engineer will be 
shared by this Survey and the measurement of streams pushed 
forward in the most economic manner possible. Besides the 
stations previously established on the Arkansas and Rio Grande 
rivers others have been established in the western and south- 
western portions of the State. 
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Idaho.—Mr. V. C. Tompkins, of Boise, has undertaken the 
supervision of river measurements in this State and has con- 
ducted them successfully. By act of legislature of March 9, | 
1895, the office of State engineer was created, and Mr. F. J. 
Mills, the lieutenant-governor, was appointed to the place. Mr. 
Tompkins is working in harmony with Mr. Mills, to the end 
that the data collected for the benefit of the Geological Survey 
shall be of immediate utility in the State engineer’s office. 

Kansas.—In the western part of this State Prof. Robert Hay 
conducted a reconnaissance, previously mentioned, and later 
Mr. Arthur P. Davis established a number of river stations at 
points where the results appear to be of the first importance. 
In this work he was aided by the State Board of Irrigation, 
the observers at a number of points being employed by the 
State. 

Montana.—Prof. A. M. Ryon, of Bozeman, has had super- 
vision of the measurements of the tributaries of the upper Mis- 
souri. The station on the Yellowstone has been abandoned, 
owing to the death of the observer, but it is intended to con- 
tinue and expand these observations at the earliest opportunity. 

Nebraska.—Measurements of the Platte and Republican riv- 
ers have been made by Prof. Oscar V. P. Stout, of Lincoln, 
Nebr., who has taken a personal interest in the work, and also 
brought to bear on it facilities possessed through his connec- 
tion with the State University. At North Platte a number of 
measurements of the North Platte River have been made by 
’ Mr. Charles P. Ross. In addition, some work was done in 
the western part of the State by Prof. Robert Hay, as before 
mentioned. 

Nevada.—River stations were established on the Humboldt 
and other streams by Mr. L. H. Taylor, of Reno, who, through 
his acquaintance with the needs of the State, has been induced 
to take up work of this character. In this State, as in Arizona, 
the expense of transportation and the inaccessibility of impor- 
tant points have operated to deter rapid extension of field work. 

New Mexico.—The stations in this Territory have been under 
the charge of Mr. P. E. Harroun, of Santa Fe, a resident 
engineer connected with various local improvements. He has 
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given the greater. part of his time to consideration of problems 
along the Rio Grande, having made measurements at various 
points from Embudo to El Paso, Tex. 

North Dakota—In this State a reconnaissance was made 
in the fall of 1894, and considerable information has been 
collected through the topographic parties and by means of 
schedules. The problems in this State at present under con- 
sideration are mainly connected with deep artesian wells, as 
the rivers offer peculiar difficulties, not only to their utilization 
for irrigation, but also to obtaining accurate measurements of 
them. 

Oregon.—The investigation of water resources in the west- 
ern part of this State has been carried on by Mr. V. C. 
Tompkins, in connection with his work in Idaho. It has been 
possible for him to visit some of the more important eastern 
rivers of the State, these being more accessible from the 
Idaho side than from the more populous centers of Oregon. 

South Dakota—A reconnaissance of this State was made in 
connection with that of North Dakota, and at a later time 
schedules were sent out in the attempt to obtain recent infor- 
mation concerning the artesian wells. The information is 
being brought together for publication, and, when supple- 
mented by field work, should be of considerable value to the 
State. 

Texas.—Besides the reconnaissance in this State made in 
the fall of 1894, a considerable amount of information has 
been obtained by means of schedules sent to owners of arte- 
sian and deep wells. The geologic work of Prof. Robert T. 
Hill is throwing light upon the structural problems, and will 
lead to an interpretation of many facts at present apparently 
anomalous. A number of large springs were measured, but 
no permanent stations have been established. 

Utah.—Prof. Samuel Fortier, of Logan, Utah, who has given 
much of his own time to the study of the water resources of 
the Territory, has taken local charge, and has pushed forward 
the work vigorously whenever opportunity offered. With the 
assistance of Mr. Arthur P. Davis, he restored many of the 
old stations, and, later, established new ones, these being 
mainly upon streams belonging to the Salt Lake drainage. 
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Washington—In this State Mr. Samuel Storrow, of North 
Yakima, has undertaken measurements of the Yakima River 
and its tributaries. Various causes have, however, conspired 
to prevent the extension of the work beyond this basin, 
although the attempt is being made to do so. 

Wyoming.—Prof. Elwood Mead, State engineer, has assumed 
the supervision of the details of river work in this State, and 
with his assistant, Mr. W. M. Gilcrest, is conducting a series 
of measurements upon the North Platte, Laramie, Green, and 
other important streams. 

Eastern States—In Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia 
measurements of tributaries of the Potomac River were car- 
ried on during the spring of 1895, and preparations have been 
made to extend this work, with the ultimate object of ascer- 
taining the water power available from the streams of the 
Atlantic Slope, and also from those tributary to the Mississippi 
River. A number of localities have been selected in North 
and South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia at which it 
is desired to establish river stations. 

The details of the location of the river stations and of the 
results accomplished at each have been prepared for publica- 
tion as Bulletin No. 131 of this Survey, covering the calendar 
years 1893 and 1894. In addition to this, a paper has been 
written by Mr. Newell relating mainly to the vacant public 
lands of the United States and their water supply, it being a 
review of the present condition of the public domain and of 
what is now known of the amount of water available for its 
development. This paper will be found in Part II of this 
Annual Report. 


DIVISION OF MINERAL RESOURCES. 


The Division of Mineral Resources, under the charge of Dr. 
David T. Day, was engaged during the year in the prepara- 
tion of the eleventh annual: report on the Mineral Resources 
of the United States. The first ten volumes constitute a dis- 
tinct series, but under an act of Congress approved March 2, 
1895, the volume on Mineral Resources becomes a part of the 
Director’s Annual Report; thus the eleventh report of this 
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series, for the calendar year 1894, becomes Parts III and IV 
of this Annual Report. By authority granted in the act men- 
tioned, the principal chapters were gent to the Public Printer 
in advance of the complete report, and a pamphlet edition of 
them has beenissued. ‘This has been done heretofore through 
the courtesy of the several Secretaries of the Interior. 

The following review from the report presents a summary 
of the chief developments in the mineral industries during the 
calendar year 1894: 

Comparing the total value of the product in 1894 with the 
value of 1893, a great decline is evident, the obvious cause of 
which is the general financial depression. But besides this 
general depressing element there were several special features 
which affected the net result. The most notable was the strike 
of the bituminous coal miners, which accounts quite largely 
for the greatly decreased production and increase in price for 
part of the year. The strike naturally increased the use of 
anthracite, which partially made up for the decreased demand 
for this substance due to the depression of manufactures. The 
low price of silver is responsible for the decreased production 
of that metal. The consumption of petroleum exceeded the 
production, greatly decreasing the stocks at the wells and 
increasing the price. The other principal features are sum- 
marized below. 

METALS. 

Tron and stecl—The declining tendency noted in the report 
for 1898 continued in 1894. The production of pig iron 
decreased from 7,124,502 long tons in 1893 to 6,657,888 long 
tons in 1894. The decrease in value was nearly $20,000,000; 
from $84,810,426 in 1893 to $65,007,247 in 1894. The value 
of the pig iron produced in the United States in 1894 was less 
than half that in 1892, two years previous, though the decline 
in production was only about 27 per cent. Production of steel 
of all kinds increased from 4,019,995 long tons in 1893 to 
4,927,581 tons in 1894. Limestone used for iron flux in 
1894 was 3,698,550 long tons, valued at $1,849,275, against 
3,958,055 long tons, valued at $2,374,833, in 1893. 

The total product of iron ores in 1894 was 11,879,679 long 
tons, valued at $13,577,335, as compared with 11,587,629 long 
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tons in 1893, valued at $18,265,273. This is an increase in 
production of 292,050 long tons, though the value decreased 
54,687,938. The value per ton in 1894 was $1.14, as compared 
with $1.66 in 1893. 

Gold and silver —The gold product increased from 1,739,081 
troy ounces, with a coining value of $35,950,000, in 1893 to 
1,910,816 ounces, worth $39,500,000, in 1894. This product is 
the largest since 1878. Silver production declined in 1894, so 
that the total was less than in 1893 by over 10,000,000 ounces, as 
follows: 1893, 60,000,000 ounces, coining value $77,575,757; 
1894, 49,501,122 ounces, coining value $64,000,000. 

Copper.—The industry took little notice of the depressed 
money market and the decreased consumption, but showed a 
noteworthy increase. The product from American ores aggre- 
gated 360,844,218 pounds, valued at $33,141,142, against 
337,416,848 pounds in 1893, worth $32,054,601. In addition 
6,655,844 pounds were produced in 1894 from imported pyrites. 
The necessary expenditures were also made for keeping up 
future production. 

Lead—Product: 159,331 short tons, worth $9,942,254, com- 
pared with 163,982 short tons in 1893, worth $11,839,590. 

Zinc.—The rapidly increasing product of late years was 
checked in 1893 and 1894 and a slight decline noted in both 
years. Product: 75,328 short tons, valued at $5,288,026, 
compared with 78,832 short tons, worth $6,306,560, in 1893, 
and 87,260 short tons, worth $8,027,920, in 1892. 

Quicksilver—The product showed a noteworthy increase, 
from 27,993 flasks in 1892 to 30,164 flasks in 1893 and 30,416 
flasks in 1894. The price fell, making the total value $934,000 
in 1894, $1,108,527 in 1893, and $1,245,689 in 1892. The in- 
creased product came chiefly from the New Almaden, Mirabel, 
and Adtna mines. 

Manganese—The quantity declined from 7,718 long tons in 
1893 to 6,308 tons in 1894. This was less than half the output 
in 1892. This decrease was caused principally by the exhaus- 
tion of the Virginia pockets of ore. The product of manga- 
niferous iron ore increased, while manganiferous silver and 
zinc ores declined in product and value, 
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Aluminum—The usual increase in product continued. In 
1893, 339,629 pounds were made, chiefly by the Pittsburg 
Reduction Company; it was valued at $266,903 in the pro- 
ducer’s hands. In 1894 the output was 550,000 pounds; value, 
$316,250. The largest single use is for adding to steel before 
casting. It is also used for improving iron castings, for orna- 
mental fancy articles, and for aluminum cooking utensils, which 
are being generally introduced. 

The Southern deposits of bauxite furnish more and more of 
the raw material. 

Tin-—More careful examinations of the Kings Mountain, 
North Carolina, locality furnish indications of considerable ore 
which may yield 3 per cent. No work was done at the other 
deposits. 

Nickel_—The United States product. was greatly reduced, 
amounting to only 9,616 pounds, less than one-fifth the output 
“1 1893 and not much more than 10 per cent of the product in 
1892. The Nevada and Oregon mines have not become pro- 
ducers, but prospecting and development continues. The New 
Caledonia mines increased their product. 

Antimony.—The value decreased from $45,000 in 1893 to 
$36,000 in 1894. The product came from Nevada and was 
smelted in San Francisco. 

Platinun.—Product from the gold placers is still insignifi- 
cant. The production in 1894 was 100 ounces, valued at $600. 


FUELS. 


Coal.—The product of coal of all kinds in 1894 was 
152,447,791 long tons, or 170,741,526 short tons, valued at 
$186,141,564, against 162,814,977 long tons, or 182,352,774 
short tons, valued at $208,436,696, in 1893. This indicates a 
decrease in 1894 of 10,367,186 long tons, or 11,611,248 short 
tons, or about 6 per cent, and a decline in value of $22,297,132, 
or a little over 10 per cent. The product in 1894 consisted of 
46,358,144 long tons, or 51,921,121 short tons, of Pennsyl- 
yania anthracite, a decrease from 1893 of 1,827,262 long tons, 
or 2,046,422 short tons, and of 106,089,647 long tons, or 
118,820,405 short tons, of bituminous coal (including scat- 
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tering lots of anthracite from Colorado and New Mexico), 
a decrease compared with 1893 of 8,540,916 long tons, or 
9,565,826 short tons. The value of Pennsylvania anthracite 
decreased from $85,687,078 in 1893 to $78,488,063 in 1894, 
a loss of $7,199,015. The value of bituminous coal declined 
from $122,751,618 to $107,653,501, a loss of $15,098,117. 
The average price per ton for marketable anthracite declined 
from $1.94 per long ton in 1893 to $1.85 in 1894. In arriv- 
ing at the average price for anthracite the amount of coal used 
at the collieries is not included. This factor consists of culm, 
or slack, which would otherwise be thrown on the dump and 
wasted, and no account of it is taken in the valuation. The 
average price of bituminous coal declined from 96 cents in 
1893 to 91 cents in 1894. In determining the average price 
of bituminous coal all the coal mined and not actually thrown 
away is considered. 

In addition to the general trade depression and decline in 
values, which affected both the anthracite and bituminous inter- 
ests, the production of bituminous coal was seriously disturbed 
by a prolonged strike, inaugurated in April and continuing in 
some cases until September. The adverse influences of this 
strike were felt in nearly all the important producing centers, 
particularly in the Appalachian, Central, and Western fields. 
The anthracite and a few bituminous regions which were not 
affected by the strike were temporarily benefited. The Poca- 
hontas region in Virginia and West Virginia, some portions of 
the New River and Kanawha, and the Upper Monongahela 
regions in West Virginia, and some portions of Kentucky, 
were exempted from its operations, and for a while production 
in these regions was greatly stimulated and increased prices 
for the product were obtained; but the temporary benefit 
derived from the disturbance in other regions was not suffi- 
cient to offset the general decline in values, and the output for 
the year even in these favored regions shows a decrease in 
value compared with the preceding year. An estimate of the 
loss to the labor interests, based upon the average number of 
employees and the average working time in 1894 compared 
with 1893, shows one day’s labor lost by 5,167,357 men, or 
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17,224 men thrown out of employment for a full year of 300 
working days. Computing the average wages per diem at 53, 
a total loss in wages to the miners and other employees thrown 
out of work amounted to $15,502,071. 

Coke-—The total product of coke in the United States in 
1894 was 9,196,244 short tons, as compared with 9,477,580 
short tons in 1893. There was a slight increase of coke-made 
pig iron, from 5,390,184 long tons in 1893 to 5,520,224 long 
tons in 1894, which would indicate an increased production of 
coke for iron reduction. 

Petroleum—TVhe most notable features in connection with the 
production of petroleum in 1894 are: (1) The continued decline 
in production in the older fields and the increase in the newer, 
especially in the Lima-Indiana field and California, the total 
production of the United States showing an increase; (2) the 
increase of consumption over production and heavy decline in 
stocks at wells; and (3) the increase in price as compared 
with 1898. 

Pennsylvania declined from 19,283,122 barrels in 1893 to 
18,077,559 barrels in 1894; New York, from 1,031,391 bar- 
rels in 1893 to 942,431 in 1894. West Virginia about held 
its own, the production being 8,445,412 barrels and 8,577,624 
barrels in 1893 and 1894, respectively. Ohio increased from 
16,249,769 barrels in 1893 to 16,792,154 barrelsin 1894. The 
chief increase in this State was in the Macksburg or Eastern 
Ohio district, the Lima district producing about the same as 
in 1893. Indiana increased from 2,335,293 barrels in 1893 to 
3,688,666 barrels in 1894. Colorado decreased from 594,390 
barrels in 1893 to 515,746 barrels in 1894, and California 
increased from 470,179 barrels in 1893 to 705,969 barrels in 
1894. The stocks held at the wells declined from 12,316,611 
barrels at the close of 1893 to 6,499,880 barrels at the close 
of 1894. 

The total increase in the United States was from 48,412,666 
barrels in 1893 to 49,344,516 in 1894. 

The average value of certificate oil in the Appalachian field 
in 1894 was 83 cents, as compared with 64 cents in 1893, an 
increase of 19£ cents. In the Lima field the average price 
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advanced from 474 cents in 1893 to 48 cents in 1894. The 
total value of the 48,412,666 barrels produced in 1893 was 
$28,932,326, or 59% cents per barrel, while the product of 
1894, 49,344,516 barrels, was worth $35,522,095, or nearly 
72 cents per barrel. 

The exports in 1894 were 908,225,314 gallons, being over 
100,000,000 gallons more than in 1893. This is the largest 
export yet recorded. 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS, 


Stone-—The value of the total product of stone of all kinds 
increased from $33,885,573 in 1893 to $37,377,816 in 1894. 
The increase noted is probably not so much due to an increase 
in actual production as it is to the fact that the canvass of 
the stone producers of the country for this year is a complete 
census. 

Soapstone.—The production of soapstone in the form of slabs, 
ete., amounted to 23,141 short tons in 1894, worth $401,325, 
compared with the production of 21,071 short tons in 1893, 
worth $255,067. The production of fibrous tale in 1894 was 
39,906 short tons, worth $435,060, compared with 35,861 
short tons in 1893, worth $403,436. 

Clays—For the first time in the history of the Geological 
Survey an attempt has been made to make a complete can- 
vass of the clay-workers of the United States. This work has 
been ‘highly satisfactory, and the value of the clay products 
is shown to be $65,389,784. The only figures with which 
comparison can be made is the statement published by the 
Eleventh Census, which shows that the value of the finished ° 
brick, tile, terra cotta, ete., in 1890 was 567,770,695. 

Cement—The production of natural-rock cement increased 
slightly; that is, from 7,411,815 barrels in 1893 to 7,563,488 
barrels in 1894. Artificial Portland cement increased from 
590,652 barrels in 1893 to 798,757 barrels in 1894. The value 
of natural-rock cement decreased from $5,104,708 in 1893 to 
$3,646,608 in 1894; that of Portland increased from $1,158,138 
in 1893 to $1,383,473 in 1894, making a total value of all 
cements in 1894 of $5,030,081, as compared with $6,262,846 
in 1893. This decrease in total value is due to the fact that 
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the value of the barrels is not included in the 1894 figures, 
while it has been included heretofore. 


ABRASIVE MATERIALS. 


’ Millstones—The value decreased from $16,645 in 1893 to. 
$13,887 in 1894. The product came from New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia. 

Grindstones. ine value in 1894 was $223,214, as compared 
with $338,787 in 1893. These values include 310,143 and 
$19,159 worth of whetstones made from sandstone, chiefly in 
Ohio, in 1894 and 1898, respectively. 

Corundum and emery.—The product decreased slightly in 
1894, or from 1,713 short tons, worth $142,325, in 1893 to 
1,495 short tons, worth $95,936, in 1894. 

Oilstone.—The Arkansas, New Hampshire, and other whet- 
stones made in 1894 from novaculite had a value of $136,873, 
against $135,173 in 1893. This does not include the sand- 
stone product of Ohio. 


MINERALS USED FOR CHEMICAL PURPOSES. 


Phosphate rock.—Florida produced 527,653 long tons and 
South Carolina 429,218 long tons in 1894, as compared with 
438,804 long tons and 502,564 long tons in 1893. The value 
of Florida’s product in 1894 was $1,666,813, and South Caro- 
lina’s $1,662,017, making a total of $3,328,830. The total 

value of this product in 1893 was $4,136,070. The chief event 
of importance in 1894 was the appearance of Tennessee in 
the list of producing States. The product in this State in that 
year was 19,188 long tons, worth where produced $67,158. 
Tennessee promises to be in the future an important producer 
of a high grade of phosphate rock. 

Marls—The local use of marls in New Jersey, Virginia, 
and Alabama continues to decrease, being displaced by com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

Gypsum.—The product in 1894 was 239, 312 short tons, 
worth $761,719; in 1893 it was 253,615 short tons, worth 
$696,615. 

Salt—The product in 1894 was 12,967,417 barrels (of 280 
pounds each), which was an increase over the product of 1893, 
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when 11,816,772 barrels were produced. The total value shows 
an increase from $4,054,668 in 1893 to $4,739,285 in 1894. 

Bromine.—The increased price noted in the last report has 
declined very slightly, the product in 1894 being 379,444 
‘pounds, worth $102,450, compared with 348,399 pounds in 
1893, worth $104,520. 

Todine-—Search is still being made for large quantities of 
salt brines containing even traces of iodine, with a view to 
using new processes for extracting it. 

Sulphur.—The product continues to decrease. In 1894 it 
was 500 short tons, worth at Salt Lake City $20,000. In 1893 
it was 1,200 short tons, worth $42,000. This product, as 
heretofore, comes entirely from the Western mines. 

Pyrites—The product increased from 83,277 long tons in 
1893, worth $275,302, to 105,940 long tons in 1894, worth 
$363,134. New sources of supply are being developed in 
North Carolina. 

Borax —The product increased from 8,699,000 pounds in 
1893, worth $652,425, to 14,680,130 pounds in 1894, worth 
$974,445. This entire product came from California and 
Nevada. 

Fluorspar—The product and value of this substance showed 
a decline in 1894 from 1893, being 7,500 short tons, valued 
at $47,500, in the former year, and 12,400 short tons, worth 
$84,000, in the latter year. 

Chromic iron ore.—The product in 1894 was 3,680 long tons, 
worth $53,231 in San Francisco, as compared with a product 
of 1,450 long tons in 1893, worth $21,750. All of this prod- 
uct was from California. The consumption is chiefly supplied 
from imports from Asia Minor. 


MINERAL PIGMENTS. 


Barytes—The promise of an increase in production of this 
substance made in the last report was not fulfilled, the produc- 
tion being 23,335 short tons, worth $86,983, as compared with 
a product of 28,970 short tons in 1893, worth $88,506. 

Metallic paint.—The product of metallic paint increased from 
19,960 short tons in 1893, valued at $297,289, to 25,375 short 
tons in 1894, valued at $284,883, showing an increase in 
product of 5,415 tons and a decrease in value of $13,406. 
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Ocher, umber, etc—The product of ocher decreased from 
10,517 short tons, valued at $129,393, in 1893, to 9,768 short 
tons, valued at $96,935, in 1894. Umber declined from 480 
short tons, valued at $7,560, to 265 short tons, valued at 
$3,830. The product of sienna increased from 150 to 160 
short tons, but the value declined from $4,875 to $3,250. ‘The 
amount of soapstone ground for pigment was 75 tons, valued 
at $525, against 100 tons, valued at $700, in 1893. Slate 
ground for pigment decreased from 3,183 short tons to 2,650 
short tons. 

Venetian reds—The product decreased from 3,214 short tons 
to 2,983 short tons, while the value increased from $64,400 
to $78,300. 

Cobalt oxide—The total product in 1894 was 6,763 pounds, 
worth in the condition in which it was first sold $10,145. The 
price of pure cobalt oxide ready for pottery or paint use was 
$2 per pound. 

Zine white—The product declined slightly, from 24,059 
short tons in 1893, worth $1,804,420, to 21,443 short tons in 
1894, worth $1,500,975. The price decreased from $75 per 
ton in 1893 to $70 in 1894. 

Graphite—The product, 918,000 pounds in 1894, includes 
the crude material mined for crucible and all purposes, as well 
as that for pencils. Its value was $64,010 in the state in which 
it was first mined. In 1893 the product was 843,103 pounds, 
worth $63,232. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Precious stones—The value of the rough gems found in the 
United States decreased from $264,041 in 1893 to $132,250 
in 1894. 

Mica.—The industry is still crippled by irregularity in min- 
ing methods. The value of the product in 1894 was $52,388, 
as compared with $88,929 in 1893. 

Feldspar—The product and value increased from 18,391 
long tons in 1893, worth $68,037, to 17,200 long tons in 1894, 
worth $167,700. ) 

Flint—TVhis product also shows an increase in produc- 
tion and value, the figures being, in 1893, 29,671 long tons, 
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worth $63,792, as compared with 38,000 long tons, worth 
$319,200, in 1894. 

Asphaltum.—As in 18938 the most of this product came from 
California, with small amounts from Utah and Kentucky. 
This product includes ozocerite, produced in Utah, and 
amounting in 1894 to 60,570 short tons, worth $353,400. ‘This 
shows a slight increase in production and decrease in value. 
In 1893 the product was 47,779 short tons, worth $372,232. 

Asbestos.—The deposits of chrysotile near Casper, Wyo., 
mentioned in the last report, still lack development. The 
product in California, however, increased quite significantly, 
or from 50 tons in 1893, worth $2,500, to 325 tons in 1894, 
worth $4,463. 

Infusorial earth—The product continues to decline, the value 
of that produced in 1894 being but $11,718, as compared with 
$22,582 in 1893. 

Magnesite—California continues to be the only State pro- 
ducing this substance. The product in 1894 was 1,440 tons, 
valued at $10,240 in San Francisco. In 1893 the product was 
704 tons, worth $7,040. 

Mineral waters—The statistics are limited to the actual 
amount sold. In 1894 the product declined to 21,569,608 
gallons, worth $3,741,846, as compared with a product of 
23,544,495 gallons in 1893, valued at $4,246,734. 


Metallic products of the United States in 1894. 


Products. Quantity. Value. 
ane Oe MRO sae leet eres 2 et long tons-. 6, 657, 388 $65, 007, 247 | 
Bilveraaee eee ace eee troy ounces... 49, 501, 122 64, 000, 000 
Goldie ey ae eerie else ci te ere, sat domeer 1, 910, 816 39, 500, 000 
| (Copperteceaemee cine. sconcabee ws pounds..| 360, 844, 218 33, 141, 142 
UIBVSENCUe Serica a eee Pre ees short tons-.- 159, 331 9, 942, 254 
AOR oe Seton Yee eee do.... 75, 328 5, 288, 026 | 
Quicksilver. -sistts-eeccsee Maas flasks. . 30, 416 934, 000 
Wee Writ tot ee OS Po pounds... 550, 000 316, 250 
Aut tinonysceu Goss os keee short tons.. 200 36, 000 
NICK) coae ces a aclsae tania soe ee pounds... 9, 616 3, 269 
Paina ey. ors = a's) starate sine troy ounces.. 100 | 600 
OCB eae nee ene meee rate atls ole seen eee 218, 168, 788 
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Nonmetallic mineral products of the United States in 1894. 


Products. Quantity. Value. 
Bituminous coal...--....---- short tons..| 118, 820,405 | $107, 653, 501 
Pennsylvania anthracite ..-.-- long tons..| 46, 358, 144 78, 488, 063 
Building stone........---.---.---------- Fore eee 387, 377, 816 
iPetroleumerros se acre eae eee barrels..| 49, 344, 516 35, 522, 095 
WNataral eas ese cn seo sees em celta) pial )ar iawiores 13, 954, 400 
Brick clay (all, except potter’s clay), 

LON Os CODS came se ate ae te ee ne See Ae ee eee 9, 000, 000 
Clay (all, except brick)....-...--------- 360, 000 800, 000 
Cemenbae cemeteries barrels... 8, 362, 245 5, 030, 081 
Mineral waters.......----- gallonssold..| 21, 569, 608 3, 741, 846 
Phosphate rock.....-.-.----- long tons.. 976, 059 3, 395, 988 
SN iemaseeno ate cares aotcbic sae barrels..| 12, 967, 417 4, 739, 285 
Limestone for iron flux..-..-. long tons.. 3, 698, 550 1, 849, 275 
LINC eV NU been a= see eal ee ia short tons-. 21, 443 1, 500, 975 
Giy pS Uma etecs neta ietet ete orotate short tons.. 239, 312 761, 719 
ISU P Gopio ding aucdeanoa peas oncon: pounds..| 14, 680, 130 974, 445 
Mineral painter. ccc seer= short tons... 41, 926 498, 093 
Grindston és 22 secnes cisee eee e ee acerca ss ag Weed PAS Bate _ 223, 214 
Ky brouswtaleze eee sees aes short tons-. 39, 906 435, 060 
Asphailtummyen nes. ees eer Cozens 60, 570 353, 400 
Soapstoneso-cpsecmeeeess sete eee don ses 23, 141 401, 325 
Precious StOnessac- +e -aet eee ae a are hee aE ete 182, 250 
Piynitess: sore ae eens long tons. . 105, 940 363, 134 
Corunduamen-eeas=- SS torres short tons. . 1, 495 95, 936 
@ilstones etna... s5- see a POUND OSes eerie ere ee 136, 873 
Micat Soe sate atet so seia nee ees Onset lease eee se ee 52, 388 
Barytesa cece eta ee i eae SOLtLOnSes 23, 335 86, 983 
BrOMin 6 caae> eea ae aera ee pounds.. 379, 444 102, 450 
HOTS pale. asso esis ae short tons.- 7, 500 47, 500 
Heldspartccsa-aneceoe sees long tons-. 17, 200 167, 700 
Man GAN Ose 0LO ease = seers eee dowsas 6, 308 53, 635 
EM eco eats orem alwetee meets dog-es 38, 000 319, 200 
Gra nbiter se oeeae ee eset pounds.. 918, 000 64, 010 
Sulphureiee 2 aeee eae short tons.. 500 20, 000 
Mar lance seeee ae ee ener OW cce 75, 000 | 40, 000 
Iimfusorialiearth sc: sasseeseee een GOLALe | zee ete mec cee 11, 718 
IMMIISLONES == cee an= sates ae sine eee erate ere erate 13, 887 
Chromic iron ore ....---.----long tons.. 3, 680 53, 231 
Cobalb oxide 227.2 2-7-3 2--- pounds 6, 763 10, 145 
WEA NGSIIG) 556 senc cuBOnBSSEe short tons.. 1, 440 10, 240 
VAS DESTOS remo ac oc cis aaiase ais oiseelsn sets doeess 325 4, 463 
Rubilereees scec cee cecice oo <potse = pounds.. 150 450 
(COO CERTIGY coos conaah gagastosoceaod do (a) (a) 

Total value of nonmetallic min- Ke = 
Lal prod wetsyece ces ae eee oles (ee renee eeaieeee 308, 486, 774 
Total value of metallic products.-.|.......-..---- 218, 168, 788 
Estimated value of mineral prod- : 
UCTSMUNSPCClHEd scminiescelsciales-e ss | ete sree erate 1, 000, 000 
Chem OEM 555 doebcsesoecr sean 55 [bseciccdastsond 527, 655, 562 


(a) Included in asphaltum. 
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The chief work of this division, in addition to the prepara- 
tion of the report, has been a study of the mineral resources 
of the Southern States, made possible by the request from the 
directors of the Cotton States and International Exposition 
Company that the mineral portion of this exposition should 
include systematic representation of the mineral resources of 
the Appalachians. The organization of this work was assigned 
to Dr. Day, and has been in progress since November, 1894. 
The method adopted in this study has been to select repre- 
sentative localities where minerals of economic importance 
are found, and there to secure such specimens as will clearly 
show the characteristics of the minerals as to quality, the quan- 
tity available for commerce, the mineral associations, and the 
development which they have received. The natural conditions 
of occurrence are illustrated by geologic sections, by charts, 
and by photographs. The important problem of systematic 
arrangement of the material collected has been met by a double 
grouping by States and by minerals, so that an alignment in 
one direction groups the exhibits by mineral association, while 
the alignment at right angles is by State divisions. The work is 
at this date in the stage of collecting the exhibits, and is pro- 
eressing rapidly. Practically the same executive subdivision 
is made in this work as in the statistical organization, and the aid 
of many of the statistical experts has been utilized, but several 
State officials have also aided greatly in securing exhibits. 

The office force of the division, in addition to Dr. Day, has 
consisted of Messrs. E. W. Parker, statistician; W. A. Raborg, 
assistant geologist; and Jefferson Middleton, stenographer; 
with the usual corps of statistical experts temporarily employed. 


TOPOGRAPHIC BRANCH. 


At the beginning of the fiscal year radical changes were 
made in the organization of the topographic work, The two 
independent divisions under which it had been carried on were 
consolidated under the name of the Topographic Branch and 
placed in the charge of Mr. Henry Gannett. The branch was 
organized by class of work in two divisions, triangulation and 
topography, and by locality of work in four sections, known 
as the Atlantic, Central, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific sections. 
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The Atlantic section includes the area of all work done 
within the Appalachian Mountain region and the Atlantic 
Coastal Plain. 

The Central section includes the area of all work done in 
the States of the Mississippi Valley, including Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, and eastern Wyoming. 

The Rocky Mountain section includes the area of all work 
done in the Rocky Mountain States and Territories, including 
Texas. 

The Pacific section includes the area of all work done in 
the Pacific States, including California, Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho. 

DIVISION OF TRIANGULATION. 


In the Atlantic section, before commencing the topographic 
mapping of several of the sheets whose survey was planned 
during the season, it became necessary to extend primary trian- 
eulation over them for the ultimate control of the work. In 
July Mr. G. T. Hawkins was sent to the field for the purpose 
of supplying triangulation in the Sebago Lake sheet of Maine 
and the Pawlet sheet of Vermont. This work was begun and 
ended during the month, and upon its completion Mr. Hawkins 
returned to Washington for other assignment. During most 
of the field season he was under detail to the General Land 
Office, and was engaged in examining and verifying the sur- 
vey of the north boundary of Nebraska. The line was rerun 
and double-chained by him, and, thus verified, it will serve as 
an excellent means of control of the system of land surveys 
in its vicinity, since the township corners have been connected 
with it. 

For establishing primary triangulation for the control of the 
Lake George sheet, Mr. 8. S. Gannett took the field in July 
and occupied six points upon that and adjoining sheets. In 
the following month he was similarly engaged upon the Nor- 
ristown sheet, Pennsylvania, where he occupied four points. 
The remainder of the season was consumed by him in running 
traverse lines for the control of the Monroe sheet in Georgia, 
and this occupied him until November 7, when he left the field 
and returned to Washington. 
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Upon an examination of the primary control of the work 
upon the plains in Colorado, it was found that this was insufh- 
cient in accuracy, and in order to supply this deficiency Prof. 
A. H. Thompson was instructed to extend triangulation from 
the transcontinental belt of the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey over as great an extent of the plains as the season 
would permit. Accordingly, he commenced work on Septem- 
ber 2, connecting with three Coast Survey stations, known as 
Cramer, Adobe, and Square Bluff. From these points trian- 
eulation was extended southward across the Arkansas River, 
and thence southwestward to a connection with Fisher Peak, 
at Trinidad, near the south line of the State. Altogether 
twenty-four stations were located in this work during the 
season, which closed on November 23, the cold weather and 
frequent storms preventing its further prosecution. The trian- 
gulation executed by this party controls three atlas sheets, 
besides furnishing excellent opportunities for extension both 
eastward and westward into adjoining sheets. 

Work was begun in western Oregon in May. The lati- 
tude and longitude of a point in the city of Eugene were 
determined astronomically by Mr. 8.8. Gannett. The latitude 
was obtained by zenith telescope, observations therefor having 
been made upon ten nights. For the comparison of local time 
for longitude determination, connection was had, through the 
courtesy of the Superintendent of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, with San Francisco, and five nights’ 
comparison, with the requisite transit observations for local 
time, was obtained. Through the courtesy of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company its wires were used for time com- 
parisons. 

Meantime, Mr. W. T. Griswold measured a base-line in the 
neighborhood of Eugene 18,630 feet in length. This base 
was measured twice with a 300-foot steel tape standardized by 
comparison with the standard of the United States Coast and: 
Geodetic Survey in Washington. This base was expanded 
and triangulation was extended southward by Mr. Griswold, 
supplying control for three atlas sheets. Altogether fourteen 
stations were occupied in the expansion and triangulation. 
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DIVISION OF TOPOGRAPHY. 
ATLANTIC SECTION. 


The Atlantic section, which comprises the northeastern and. 
southeastern sections of the preceding year, was placed in 
charge of Mr. H. M. Wilson, and has remained in his charge 
fhrouehout the year. By this section 7,000 square miles 
have been surveyed, completing seventeen atlas sheets and 
parts of six others. Of this area, 3,000 square miles have 
been mapped upon the scale of 1:62500 in contours of 20 feet, 
and 4,000 square miles upon a scale of 1:125000 in contours 
of 50 or 100 feet. 

The area surveyed by this section is distributed as follows 
among the various parties and fields of work: 


Areas surveyed by the Atlantic section of topography during 1894-95. 


r 
| 


‘ Area | 
Chief of party. Atlas sheets. in square | 

3 miles. 
| | | 
Tonelli Wiel ats et irre Bridgton and Sebago Lake, in Maine. 500 | 
Hyde, George E .-..-.- | Strafford and Pawlet, in Vermont...-| - 500 | 
Jennings). Hice =n a--= | Ontario Beach, Fonda, and Hoosick, | 625 | 
in New York, and Manchester, in | 

| Vermont. 

Chapman, R. H...-.--- |Lake Placid and Ticonderoga, in | 375 
New York. | 

Sutton, Frank, et al. ..| Philadelphia, Germantown, Norris- | 1, 000 
town, and Chester, in Pennsylvania. | | 

Hackett, Merrill, et al. Piedmont, in Marylandand West Vir- | 1, 000 

ginia. 

Munroe, Hersey ------ Raleigh, in West Virginia..---..-.--- 500 | 

Thompson, Gilbert....) Bristol, in Virginia.----..-.--------- 500 

Minar limspAG Bremer aera ae | Standing Stone, in Tennessee. -------- 500 
Dies GER 8 boahco coon Monroe, ti GeOrel Aer. oases 1,000 | 
Beaman, W.M...-..-.. | Dahlonega, in Georgia. .--.--.-------- | 500 | 


CENTRAL SECTION. 


This section has been throughout the year in charge of Mr. 
J. H. Renshawe. Work has been prosecuted in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Wyoming, and Nebraska. An area 
of 10,475 square miles has been surveyed, of which 750 
square miles are upon a scale of 1:62500, and 9,725 square 
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miles upon a scale of 1:125000. This area completes ten 
sheets, three of them upon a scale of 1:62500, and seven upon 
a scale of 1:125000. 

The results are summarized in the following table: 


Areas surveyed by the Central section of topography during 1894-95. 


Area 
Chief of party. State. in square 
mules, 
le /Baldwyan,/ Hoc gris. Minnesotaccsoss oc fds cols ven 500 | 
| Manning, Van H...... | North Dakotas: a2 ota kote j 2,000 | 
| Harrison, D.C .....-.. PSbmthYDakowe nee: 200 Ne | 2,995 
Wallace, H.S.........| Wyoming. sine se eae oboe ns 1, 000 
Towson, R.M......... pisebedstaye ees to Se 3, 500 
Peters, W.J ..-..:..-- eee ernie wan 1, 250 | 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SECTION. 


This section has been in charge of Mr. E. M. Douglas. 
Work has been prosecuted in Colorado by three parties and 
in Texas by an equal number. An area of 5,963 square miles 
has been surveyed, of which 38 square miles were on a 
scale of 1:25000, 575 on a scale of 1:62500, and 5,350 on 
a scale of 1:125000. This area completes eight sheets, one of 
them, the Cripple Creek sheet, being upon a scale of 1:25000, 
with a contour interval of 50 feet. Two of them, the Tellu- 
ride and Rico sheets, are upon a scale of 1:62500, with a con- 
tour interval of 100 feet, the remaining five being upon a scale 
of 1:125000. Three of these, namely, Pueblo, Walsenburg, 
and Nepesta, are upon the plains of Colorado, and the work 
upon them has consisted of a resurvey. The contour inter- 
val on these sheets is 50 feet. The other two, the Valentine 
and Fort Davis sheets, are in western Texas, and the contour 
interval of these sheets is 100 feet. 

The results of the work of this section are summarized in 
the following table: 

16 GEOL, PT 1——) 
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Areas surveyed by the Rocky Mountain section of topography during * 
1894-95. 


| Area 
Chief of party. Locality. in square | 
| | miles. 
| 
| Douglas and Corse... Cripple Creek; Colorado ~-2=-..------ 38 
Tweedy, Frank - ---- - | San Juan Mountain, Colorado... ---- 325 | 
lh Brace eM oo) reed leet ot 0 Sat oe ea | 250 | 
| Gordon, he) Oe —-—4ee— ti) Plains, Colorado. oes sss eee 2,000 | 
| Tweedy, Frank .....-.|---.-d0 .---...---<-------------+----- / 1,000 
Urquhart, Col -<----= Wrest) Mexasr <.-.-cacesc saan oe 1, 000 
Bassett, C. C..-------- fosose ite Sa anne Se oa eee pees ; 1,000 
Corses Wis Bare il GanbralsPoxas oioeee (bss. eee | 350 
| 1 


PACIFIC SECTION. 


This section has been in charge of Mr. R. U. Goode. It 
has surveyed during the season an area of 6,975 square miles, 
of which 3,475 are upon a scale of 1:62500 in contours of 25 
or 50 feet, and 3,500 upon a seale of 1:125000 in contours of 
100 feet. There have been completed by this section during 
the season fifteen atlas sheets, and work has been commenced 
upon six others. Of the completed sheets, two are upon a 
seale of 1:125000, with a contour interval of 100 feet, and the 
remainder upon a scale of 1:62500, with a contour interval of 
25 or 50 feet. 

The results of the work of this section are summarized in 
the following table: 


Areas surveyed by the Pacific section of topography during 1894-95. 


| 


Chief of party. State. in pe 
| miles. | 
Berkins) Beel.s | baer oe cee Gd ahoe seca e se eee he Sonac wee 2,000 | 
Wenkeree ars a Saree | Washington. =.2-ci-n esc eee 300 | 
|) Griswold, Wet 2... --. cl Oreron 2:22 e 6 Se ae eae 300 | 
Barnard. BO. ..45. 6 6]bes55 do == Sa ee eee 7 | 
Johnsen We. coe ee | Central California. --...---..------ 500 
Marshall, R.B.......--- WM etme men We Ser Ye Se se ie | 1,000 
McKinney and Holman.) Southern California -.....---.------ | 675 
Mletoher and Gerdine!.-|2--.200 —..8s.0o os soe eee ener | 1,000 
Pisk WSS ee ee edb e os Gs ora eee | 500 
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OFFICE WORK. 


During the winter the surveying force was engaged, as 
‘usual, in reducing and transferring the plane-table sheets and 
in inking and lettering the original maps. The work has 
gone on rapidly and efficiently, and all the work of the past 
season has been put in shape and made ready for the engraver. 

Messrs. 8. S.'Gannett and G. T. Haivkins have been en- 
gaged in the reduction of triangulation and primary traverse 
lines. 


SUMMARY OF THE WORK OF THE FIELD SEASON. 


The total area surveyed was 30,413 square miles, of which 
23,563 square miles are newly mapped, while 6,850 square 
miles consist of revision of earlier work. Classified by scale 
of publication, the above surveyed area consists of 22,613 
square miles upon a scale of two miles to the inch (1:125000) 
and 7,800 square miles upon a scale of one mile to the inch 
(1:62500). 

The number of atlas sheets completed is forty-nine, of which 
forty-one are new work and nine are revision. Of the new 
work, one sheet is on the scale of 1:25000, twenty-nine sheets 
are on the scale of 1:62500, and eleven sheets on the scale of 
1:125000. Of the revision, three sheets are on the scale of 
1:62500 and six sheets on the seale of 1:125000. Besides 
these, twenty-nine sheets were surveyed in part. 

The area surveyed is distributed in twenty-one States, as 
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shown in the following table and on the map which accom- 
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panies this report (Pl. I): 


Topographic surveys by the United States Geological Survey in 1894-95. 


State. 


Seale of publication. | 


| Contour interval. 


Vermont 
New York 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey - 


West Virginia and Maryland. 


Virginia »..--.--------------- 


Minnesota 
North Dakota 


Georsides scene = 
t=) 


TOENnNOsseGie- eae ee eee see ee | 


South 


Wyoming 
Nebraska 
Colorado 


Dakotateese masse 


1: 62500. | 1: 125000. 
Square miles.|Square miles. Feet. 
B00\/ie ew een 20 
(aM Beer 20 
ABO tencr oe nee 20 
1000 See eeeee ee | 20 
ca ee 1,500 100 
Fe saree a his 500 100 
LE ir etc ae | 500 | 100 
PAA Styne 1,500 | 50 
BOOu me caenee cee | 20 
eC een SY a 2,000 | 20 
PRR eee 2, 225 | 20 
Pe aoe 1, 000 | 50 
250 4, 500 | 20 
ad75 | a3, 000 50 and 100 
phe cen 2, 350 20 and 100 
veges poerel 2, 000 | 100 
SOO SIAe oes | 25 
Re: Vere 1, 000 100 
3,175 500 25 and 100 
7, 800 90 605: eae ae eee eee 


a Besides 38 square miles mapped on scale of 1: 25000, 
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The following are the sheets completed by this season’s work: 


Topographic sheets completed during 1894-95. 


Locality and name of sheet. Scale, Riley 
Maine: Feet. 
Sebarolake: toes... noe Sede ene See 1: 62500 20 
Bridotoniersssocec sates ce Sele eee eee asics om 1: 62500 20 
Vermont: 
Straiordire ee anaes, see eee eh meeioe 1: 62500 20 
Pawlet Ssan-ciesescees nc och ever eees sae se 1: 62500 20 
Manchester sce sos ssc cece). toa- aac oceee 1: 62500 | 20 
New York: | 
MIcOndeLropar sete. feces ccacesboohecescees 1: 62500 20 
ET OOSI CK semetar. os aeuca te ace acs cas etter 1: 62500 | 20 
Ponda parte 1093). 5 i256 esas coe eas 1: 62500 20 
Lake Placid (part ta 1893) 22. 22.252. ---.. 22 1: 62500 20 
Ontario Beachy 405 ¢ sass yacceres woe oe te 1: 62500 20 
Pennsylvania: 
INORTISTOWIE = 22s os ot eee esos Aeon eee 1: 62500 20 
(heaton ham ace tose ae hae Sas Bea ieee 1: 62500 20 
Philadeiphia (revision ics. 2e4s ses etecoe eos 1: 62500 | 20 
| Germantown (Tevision) -- 22.62. a% sacee-.ceo ek 1: 62500 | 20 
| Maryland and West Virginia: | 
| | + SPiedmons (revisian)s. 40/-..-1)s 24,2 1:125000 100 
| Georgia: | 
MonzoGere a. ae eS a oe cod vtane pee a eee 1: 125000 | 50 
| Minnesota: 
POPES eg) Reece Meare aA cies ye Fars eee RRND mene yr ro 1: 62500 20 
/ Mirae pela eer Se Ace ee i etlbaet 1: 62500 | 20 
North Dakota: : ‘ 
| siey ley, Oi byes ce oa See 1: 125000 20 
| South Dakota: 
OSG ne eerie cotati ss, | Sepeemns contol ties 1: 125000 20 
| Wyoming: 
| Sundantorpeten sso ,22 6 ass teaec- ncaa este ess 1: 125000 50 
| Nebraska: 
FeTe ON meer ete oe we ish el eee pee ale era ita 1: 62500 20 
Hie brovis eros tea c eee cme ae cect Ses | 1: 125000 20 
ose san cic epaeeeare ie ei ee ieee es | 1: 125000 20 
| SUperior’ 2c sey ase eee erae ee Sees eee 1: 125000 20 
| Grand: [sland\s-e2t esse Sooners oe ao = Sees ' 1:125000 20 
Colorado: | 
WrippleiGreekae: qa sana tee lactis cetera laloe 1: 25000 50 
Nellunidesstz..o.e seo eels so See eee eee ciae Se 1: 62500 100 
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Topographic sheets completed during 1894-95—Continued. 


Locality and name of sheet. Seale. | a 
Colorado—Continued. 
RiGOe. come oe aan s oo See a eee 1: 62500 100 
Pneblo (fe vision) 2-222. 2a as nacre ene 1: 125000 50 
Walsenburg (revision) ---- ---- Posorce cerecs 1: 125000 50 
Nepestal (revision) --2 22. --- 5. s ace eee 1: 125000 50 
Texas: 
Walentine <2 case oes 2 ee ene 1: 125000 100 
Port Davist2s2 222.6 see eee 1: 125000 100 
Idado: 
“Wieser <5 20k Sar et Ae eet ee cs 1: 125000 100 
California: 
Yosemite (part revision) <--.....-- ..-=-. =<-- 1: 125000 100 
Los Angeles’ (revision) -~2<--.----2- ==. -5=- 1: 62500 25 
PasadénaG....0-e oe eeioe ee eee eee 1: 62500 | 25 
SarltajyAmn. 32-23). : ve soe eas Bere 1: 62500 25 
DOWNY 5- sheen een ee eee eee 1: 62500 25 
Sanebraneiscoics-: 725553 eon ee eee cae 1: 62500 | 25 
GoGANIGN Gir oes =e ee ie Sn ee | 162500 | 25 
Pomonaliosen 6 soa ee ee eee a ease ee 1: 62500 | 25 
eadioh@ aibisix es hee Ca ee eee .--| 1362500 | 25 
bras Bei Ck ak aan ee Cea eae | 1262500 | 25 
Sani Mateos. s26 00 5202 =o dane etn ee tea 1: 62500 | 25 
San Bernardino. : 2 25--2-22 5 on oa cee eee 1: 62500 | 25 
naheine wee, a ee comes 1: 62500 | 25 
Sani POG in ne eer ee ee oe eee 1 25 


: 62500 | 
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The following sheets were commenced during the season, 
but not completed: 


Topographic sheets commenced during 1894-95. 


Locality and name of sheet. Scale. Led 
| 

New York: Feet. 

ROBOTS ates Seis oak Se ete se os wis abe saan 1: 62500 20 
Virginia: M2 

BrIstolnevaslOm! eee ser atepeers ee eta == ae oe 1: 125000 100 
West Virginia: 

Ralevghi(Tevasion) so 2s sqccss ccm aeeeee es eicc 1: 125000 100 
Tennessee : 

Shanda StOue see ate ae eee eer iene = 1: 125000 100 
North Carolina: | 

Morganton (revisi0n)) tees see -e er = ene = 1: 125000 100 
Georgia: 

Dahlonega (wevision) ----.+.-------.-----2<|) 1:125000 100 
North Dakota: | 

INRIPRS ecemeS Scand Soone Gera sdecSge eres eeeeeS 1: 125000 20 

Canaolbomad 6 peewee oa sien oat ee 1: 125000 | 20 

WOWeOLe a5 ac8 6c cece cee sees eceeaseos tes ecee 1: 125000 20 
South Dakota: 

WOSRIG0 Rc ease Ate err oan aes eee 1: 125000 20 

Mitchell...... oor Sn Ree ee ey Coe Pa orks 1: 125000 20 

Wiexand@ ta, eo ceaane acceso aaa eee 1: 125000 20) 
Nebraska: 

Val hioO sere owen ® Gye ses tars nip oe we wind a s 1: 125000 20 

WhOWprsee cea ena ae ee Seine ees 22) Let25000 20 

IM ASOT sree eee an ne onieian be Seco arses 1: 125000 20 

Gothenpur ots ees ae nos eee ee 1: 125000 20 

BT ACT shail Cyr ets oe hoe ee ae 1: 125000 20 
Colorado: | 

Engineer Mountain..-....-.... edie See eee 1: 62500 100 
Texas: | 

ATI SHU CLOVIBLOU) oes. scans (cich creel e ee ----| 1: 125000 20 
Idaho: : 

Hanleyie sams: «sic. c asta. os bes Seis 1: 125000 100 

iGiaibine Gos ees - = s'- «sie: Sie ae sete ale Reh on eaee 1: 125000 100 
Washington: 

RACOMAl seer im pee e see cae eee ees cise kee 1: 125000 25 
Oregon: 

ROS@DUTO rene s se ee a ees mee eect es 1: 125000 100 

Wonca a eas seh ee hee Voli ssys Octetots a 1: 125000 100 
California: 

Concorde sens Re Aah Oo ER rine dene oes 1: 62500 13) 

Mantal pals aes castes eee eee ee tac ee 1: 62500 25 

REM AVE GA Sas ends oo eApe sarodcae aaCadtOn eso 1: 62500 25 
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During the field season there were 120 men, on an average, 
in the employ of the Topographic Branch, of which number 
68 men were of the permanent force, engaged in professional 
work, consisting of topographers and assistant topographers, 13 
were field assistants, and the remainder constituted the labor- 
ing force, such as cooks, drivers, and signal builders. During 
the winter there were 65 men employed, on an average. 


’ 


SURVEYS IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


In addition to the regular work of the fiscal year, the Geo- 
logical Survey was charged in March, 1895, with the duty of 
executing certain subdivision surveys of the lands of the Indian 
Territory. Although this work was not undertaken until the 
fiscal year was well advanced, the authority and plans therefor 
are here set forth. 

In the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year 1895-96, 
approved March 2, 1895, it was provided that the Secretary 
of the Interior might, in his discretion, direct that the surveys 
for the subdivision of the lands of the Indian Territory be 
made under the supervision of the Director of the Geological 
Survey by persons employed by or under him for that purpose. 
Under instructions from the Secretary, the Director of the Sur- 
vey assumed charge of this work on March 13, and submitted 
onthe same date a plan for its execution in conformity with 
the statute. The plan, which was at once approved by the 
Secretary, is as follows: 


PLAN FOR SURVEYS IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


WORK TO BE DONE. 


The total area of the Territory, excluding the Chickasaw 
Nation, which is already surveyed, is estimated to be 23,550 
square miles, or 654 townships. The survey of this area 
involves the running of 1,920 miles of standard lines, which 
are to be run at every four townships or 24 miles, 7,000 miles, 
more or less, of township exteriors in addition to the above, 
and 38,000 miles, more or less, of subdivision lines, a total of 
nearly 47,000 linear miles. : 


‘ 
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Assuming that the appropriation of $200,000 is intended to 
provide for a survey of one-half the area, there is to be sur- 
veyed under it a total of 23,500 linear miles, including 1,000 
miles of standard lines, 3,500 miles of township exteriors in 
addition to the above, and 19,000 miles of subdivision lines, 
besides providing for the office work, including the preparation 
of plats and the copying of field notes. 


METHOD OF DOING THE WORK. 


It is proposed to survey all township exterior and standard 
lines, a total of 4,500 miles, by men who are experienced in 
that kind of work, who are now connected with the United 
States Geological Survey. This will probably require four 
parties, each of which will consist, besides the surveyor, of a 
rodman, two chainmen, one or two cornermen, a cook, and a 
driver; and in the case of the standard lines, two additional 
chainmen and one additional rodman, since these lines must 
be double-chained. These parties will live in camp and will be 
provided with facilities for moving camp frequently. The 
surveyors will not only run and locate the lines, but will make 
profiles of them by vertical angles. 

The subdivision of the townships will be done by men of 
experience in that class of surveying, who will be hired tem- 
porarily for that purpose. The subdivision parties will consist, 
besides the surveyor, of a rodman, two chainmen, and one-or 
two cornermen. They will be provided with camp outfits and 
animals for carrying the surveying corps to and from their 
work, but will, as a rule, hire the facilities for moving camp, 
inasmuch as they will move camp infrequently. At least 
twelve such subdivision parties, and very likely more, will be 
found necessary, and they will, if practicable, be grouped, two, 
three, or four parties in one camp. Each such group of sub- 
division parties will be placed in charge of a topographer of 
this office, who will measure elevations in the interior of the 
townships, resting his measurements upon the heights deter- 
mined on the township exteriors, and who will sketch the 
topography. He will have control of the surveyors who are 
making the subdivisions¢and will superintend their work. A 
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thorough examination will be made of every township monu- 
ment, as the topographer must occupy every corner in making 
his map. 


LOCALITIES OF WORK. 


It is proposed to commence work in the western portion 
of the Choctaw Nation by extending eastward the base-line of 
the Chickasaw Nation, to establish a new principal meridian on 
or near the eastern line of range 8 east, and to build up on 
these lines a system of surveys which will be consistent with 
those of the Chickasaw Nation so far as the latter may be 
accurate and correct, but will not conform to any irregularities 
which may exist in those surveys. The plan of work will of 
course conform to the requirements of the General Land Office, 
as specified in its manual. 

It is proposed to survey first the western half of the Choc- 
taw Nation, working generally from the west northward and 
eastward and extending the work into the Creek, Cherckee, 
and Seminole country as far as time and money will permit. 


OFFICE WORK. 


For the drawing of plats and the making of fair copies of 
field notes, it is proposed to employ draftsmen and clerks 
in the office in Washington. Rough plats of the township 
exteriors and of subdivisions, and the original field notes, will 
be ‘prepared in the field and forwarded to this office for the 
preparation of these copies. 


FIELD WORK. 


It is proposed to send parties to the field as soon as the 
necessary arrangements in Washington can be made, the 
expectation being that field work can be commenced by the 
1st of April upon the standard lines; that as soon as a block 
of townships has been outlined, the work of surveying town- 
ship exteriors will be commenced, and that as soon as the 
exteriors of such a block have been surveyed the subdivision 
parties will be organized and the work of subdivision taken 
up. It will be entirely feasible to continue field work until 
the end of November, and if necessary it can be continued 
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through the winter, although the shortness of the days will 
render it less economical than to work in summer. 

It is proposed to put two triangulation parties in the field, 
with a view to carrying over the entire area a system of pri- 
mary triangulation, permanently marked, and connecting the 
points in this primary triangulation with township corners, 
some corner of each township to be connected with a primary 
triangulation point. The purpose of this is, first, to serve as a 
check upon the accuracy of the work, and, second, to furnish 
permanent points from which corners may be recovered in 
case the marks should be lost. These parties will measure 
a base on the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway, and 
expansion will be carried eastward, northward, and southward 
therefrom. 

The triangulation will, as stated above, serve the purpose 
of an examination of all exterior lines, and the topographers 
who prepare the topographic map will, in the course of their 
duties, thoroughly examine the subdivision work. 

For outfitting these parties there are available thirteen ani- 
mals near Austin, Tex., and eight near Marfa, Tex., with camp 
equipage; these can be shipped to the outfitting point in the 
Choctaw Nation. In the north there are, at Rapid City, S. 
Dak., fifteen animals, and in central Nebraska six animals, 
with large amounts of camp equipage, which can also be trans- 
ported, making a total of forty-two animals and camp equipage, 
which will be sufficient for at least half a dozen parties. 

For outfitting the remaining parties, it is suggested that ani- 
mals and camp equipage be purchased rather than hired, inas- 
much as they will in all probability be used throughout two 
long seasons, and the expense of hiring will probably be 
greater than that of purchasing. 


EMPLOYEES, 


The general charge of the work will be in the hands of the 
chief topographer of the Survey, Mr. Henry Gannett. As he 
has many other duties to perform, and will therefore be unable 
to give the close personal attention to the details of this work 
which is necessary, it will be needful to have a division chief 
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in immediate charge, who shall have a knowledge of triangula- 
tion, topography, and Land Office surveys, and in whom im- 
plicit confidence can be placed. The only person possessing 
these qualifications with whom I am acquainted is Mr. Charles 
H. Fitch. The duty of such division chief will be to take 
immediate charge of all the work and see that it is done in 
conformity with the laws governing land surveys and the gen- 
eral regulations governing topographic surveys. 

The men employed as surveyors on subdivision work should 
be men experienced in this class of surveying, and I have had 
full assurance that such men can be obtained for from $100 to 
$125 per month, to be hired at the outfitting point and dis- 
charged at the same point immediately upon the completion 
of the work for which engaged; the assistants, such as rodmen, 
chainmen, cornermen, and general campmen, to be employed 
under the existing regulations governing the employment of. 
such men in the Geological Survey. Such men can be hired 
at from $30 to $35 per month, being taken up at the out- 
fitting point and discharged under the same conditions as the 
subdivision surveyors are. 


INSPECTION. 


The subdivision surveys will be made by parties working 
in advance of the topographer who has them immediately 
in charge. The exterior lines will be connected with stations 
in a primary triangulation carried on independently, and the 
topographer will visit every section corner while making his 
topographic map, thus inspecting every corner with relation 
to the marking thereof on the ground by stakes, pits, ete. 
Moreover, he will be working directly in connection with the 
surveyors and will be able to inspect their notes at night and 
to keep informed as to their methods of work. 


WORK ACCOMPLISHED TO JUNE 30, 1895. 


Under the plans above outlined, work was begun in the 
Territory in April. Two parties were organized for primary 
triangulation, in charge, respectively, of Messrs. S. 8S. Gannett 
and ©. F. Urquhart. The position of a point in the village of 
Savanna was determined by astronomic means as the initial 
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point, a base-line was measured on a tangent of the railroad 
in the immediate neighborhood of this village, and expansion 
was effected. Work was prosecuted so rapidly that by the 
end of June the entire western part of the Choctaw Nation, 
that is, that part lying west of longitude 95° 30’, was con- 
trolled. Twenty-four stations had been selected, signals 
erected upon them, and the observations completed. 

During April four additional parties were placed in the 
field, two of them, in charge, respectively, of Messrs. George 
T. Hawkins and W. J. Peters, for the purpose of running 
standard lines, and two, in charge, respectively, of Messrs. 
H. L. Baldwin, jr. and R. O. Gordon, for running township 
exteriors. Up to the close of June, the standard-line parties 
had run a total of, approximately, 275 miles, and the township 
exterior parties of 230 miles. if 

During the month of May eight surveyors were employed 
for the purpose of subdividing townships. ‘These were 
grouped in four parties, the heads of which were Messrs. 
Van H. Manning, D. C. Harrison, R. M. Towson, and R. A. 
Farmer, topographers, who had been selected from the per- 
manent force of the office for the parpose of supervising the 
work of the surveyors and preparing contour maps of the 
townships surveyed. By J uly 1 these parties had subdivided 
fourteen full townships and four fractional townships, being 
the equivalent of sixteen full townships. These involved the 
running of 960 miles of line The total output of mileage to 
July 1 of twelve surveyors engaged in line work was 1,465 
miles. 

In the latter part of June two additional parties for running 
township exteriors, 10 charge, respectively, of Messrs. R. A. 
Farmer and Jeremiah Ahern, were organized, and eight 
additional surveyors were employed for subdivisional work, 
outfitted, and placed in the field. At the close of the month 
these additional parties were just commencing work. The diffi- 
culties of organizing a new large survey have been overcome, 
and it is anticipated that the work will be pushed forward 
during the summer and fall, and, it may be, throughout 
the winter if the weather is favorable. 
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PUBLICATION BRANCH. 


DIVISION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Division of Illustrations has been, as in previous years, 
under charge of Mr. De Lancey W. Gill, assisted by Messrs. 
John L. Ridgway, Daniel W. Cronin, H. Hobart Nichols, 
F. W. von Dachenhausen, H. Chadwick Hunter, and Wells M. 
Sawyer. Miss Frances Wieser was employed a portion of the 
time on special work. Mr. Daniel P. O’Hare resigned, and Mr. 
Joseph H. Wheat was transferred to the Topographic Branch. 
Both of these men were engaged during part of the year on 
miscellaneous geologic work. 

Mr. Ridgway assisted Mr. Gill during the year in the gen- 
eral work of the division, and also made many paleontologic 
and lithologie drawings. He completed a series of colored 
plates of stratified and brecciated rocks that are a departure 
in this line of illustration, and which will prove most valu- 
able as realistic illustrations. Mr. Cronin was engaged in the 
preparation of geologic maps and sections; Mr. Nichols, in 
the preparation of geologic landscapes and the retouching of 
photographs; Mr. von Dachenhausen and Mr. Hunter, in 
the making of paleontologic drawings; Mr. Sawyer, in the 
preparation of geologic sections, the classification of engraved 
rocks, and the examination of lithographic proofs. 

Drawings to the number of 1,604 were prepared by the 
draftsmen during the year. Engraved proofs of 579 drawings 
have been received from the Public Printer and examined. 
The full editions of all chromolithographs used in the Survey 
publications were examined by Mr. Gill at the Government 
Printing Office. The illustrations for two annual reports, two 
monographs, and six bulletins were prepared and transmitted 
to the Public Printer. These illustrations were classified for 
engraving as follows: Chromolithography, 61; lithography, 
21; half-tone engraving, 152; photoengraving, 198. 

This division examines and corrects all proofs, and keeps 
complete records of all drawings and proofs transmitted to 
and from the Government Printing Office. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY. 


The photographic laboratory, as in previous years, has been 
under the supervision of Mr. J. K. Hillers, assisted by Messrs. 
Charles C. Jones, John Erbach, and Charles A. Ross. 

In connection with the preparation of the Department of the 
Interior exhibit at the Cotton States and International Expo- 
sition, at Atlanta, Mr. Hillers spent two months in the States 
of North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, and Florida, taking 
photographic views. More than ene hundred fine negatives 
of subjects illustrating the mineral resources and industries 
of the Southern States were obtained. The following is a 
summary of the work done in the laboratory during the year: 


Photographic negatives and prints made during 1894-95. 


Negatives. Prints. 


Size. | Number. Size. ; Number. 

ag Se ee eee eee BOSS te Se a Ah 273 
SB Ray IGG Cote ona A ee Beg OG ag | 160 
OU ty hee SAO We Oe ene nk a 2, 165 
fie bry APs eat SM Sg Nas WAS pete 392 
Ae Dye | ih; lath ts aul ee OR 1, 373 
er HO ieee ee ee | Te Oe OST eee eames 750 
Gaby. S2cee se Seer 167 Gig) 18S 2 ees oe oe 1, 255 
hey BU ee eee ) a9 | Gy) BL. eee 547 
Buy poets es / Oa Roba Ge aes MO | 1,615 


EDITORIAL DIVISION. 


TEXTUAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. W. A. Croffut remained in charge of the general editing 
of the publications of the Survey until September 15, when 
Mr. P. C. Warman was detailed to take charge of the work. 
Assistance in this work was rendered throughout the year by 
Mr. George M. Wood, and for a portion of the time by Miss 
A. B. Dawson. The work progressed satisfactorily and was 
well in hand at the close of the fiscal year. Following is a 
condensed statement of the manuscripts and proofs read and 
corrected during the year: 
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Manuscript read during the year 1894-95. 


Pages 
Fifteenth Annual Report... 22 sss 222... oon sees ae ek ee ee ee 1, 413 
Sixteenth Annual Report (in part) .--.---. ---- Leeds Beea Ronn eee eee 1, 864 
Monograph XOXV. 22-2 ens 2 Sas Seles saa we ee a a Se a tee 862 
Monograph Xx Vibos oe cone wicca sot Sone oe SOA ee ser ee le 260 
Two unnumbered monographs (Emerson, Stone), in part ..--..---...--..----- 750 
Bulletins 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, and three unnumbered bulletins (Bas- 
Gon; Hays POGG), 3.226220 a8 see eee ee ee sO ee 2, 439 
Text for geologic folios 4, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, and for two annambered folios 
(Stevenson; Knoxville) 3-2-0 ctcete Gucts ake saree eee ae) eae eee 400 


Proof read during the year 1894-95. 


Fourteenth Annual Report, Parts I and LI. 

Fifteenth Annual Report. 

Sixteenth Annual Report, portions of Parts II, III, and IV. 

Monograph XXV. 

Bulletins 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 127 (in part), 128, 129. 

Geologic folios 4, 8, 10, 11, ‘12, 14, b; 16, and one unnumbered folio (Marysville). 
Total proof read, 1,847 galleys, 8,133 pages. 
The publications received from the Public Printer during 


the year are listed on p. 85. 
GEOLOGIC MAPS. 


The work of editing the geologic maps was formerly done 
entirely by Mr. Bailey Willis, but owing to the increase of 
work and the necessity of preparing perfect copy for the 
engraver from the sketch drawings furnished by the geolo- 
gists, the services of a draftsman especially familiar with 
geologic work were required. This need was met by the 
appointment in August of Mr. O. A. Ljungstedt; and in Jan- 
uary following Mr. G. W. Stose, assistant geologist, was 
appointed to assist Mr. Willis in the preparation of original 
maps and in proof reading. The textual descriptions of the 
sheets were edited by Mr. Willis and Mr. Warman conjointly. 
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Following is a tabulated statement of the present condition 
of publication of the Geologic Atlas: , 


Geologic folios ready for distribution. 


Wied ee) Area in Bt 
, Limiting me- | Limiting par- Price in 
No. Name of sheet. State. Taans allela. savere iconitat 
1"| Livingston .--..--.-- Montana.........- 1109-1119 45°-46° 3, 354 25 
Georgia........-- 
i O_850 30/ © 30/-35° \F 
2| Ringgold ........-.- ; Fee es i 850-85° 30/ | 34° 30!-35 980 25 
3 | Placerville. - California ........ 120° 30’-121° | 38° 30/-39° 932 25 
4) Karigetom =< 2.252... =-~ Tennessee ..-..--.. 84° 30’-85° 35° 30/360 |" 969 25 
5 | Sacramento....-....- California ........ 1219-121° 30/ 38° 30/-39° 932 25 
6 | Chattanooga..-....-. Tennessee .--..-.. 85°-85° 30’ | 35°-35° 30/ 975 25 
7 | Pikes Peak. ....-... Colorado........-. 105°-105° 30/ 38° 30/-39° 932 25 
8 | Sewanee.........-.-. Tennessee ...---.. 85° 30/-86° | 35°-35° 30’ 975 25 
9 | Anthracite - Crested | Colorado.......--. 106° 45’-107° 15! 38° 45’-39° 465 | 50 
Butte. 
Virginia......... 
10 | Harpers Ferry.--..- West Virginia. : 77° 30’-78° | 39°-39° 30’ 925 | 25 
Maryland........ | 
IP |} dackson 2c. cess soc Californias. ~ 225. 120° 30/-121° 38°-38° 30/ 938 | 25 
Wirginia-s.. 32315 
12 | Hstillville ........-. Kentucky ......-. : 82° 30/-88° 36° 30/-37° 957 25 
Tennessee ..-.-.- 
13 | Predericksburg ....{ enpetg srpanacs } 779-772 30’ | 380-389 30/ 938 | 25 
Aiwa 
PAR eae ere Racy #9 { Virginia -.----.-- i 790-799 30’ | 380-380 30/ 938 25 
West Virginia... 
Geologic folios in press. 
Rete Per re Areain | pi; 
. . Limiting me- | Limiting par-| Price in 
No Namek ae State. ridians. allels. pele cents. 
15 | Lassen Peak......... California......... 1219-1229 M0°-AI |... ose eat ecten 
Tennessee --.,._. 
6 | K Desi Is-be- = 83° 30’-84° SACU SE! BGO thie Sees Pais oaicte cons 
; tN 1 North Carolina. - j | 
17 | Marysville.......... California......-. TZEO BOlS1220 Hs BHO-3D2 130 Psi oe onine | sbiemmen nnn 
18 | Smartsville.......--.|..-.. Cig ere 219-1249) 30 | 39°39 BO! |. fe ss en fs eer ee 
Alabama......... 
19 | Stevenson......-... Georgia.......... 85° 30/-86° | 34° 30/-35° |............ Seo pest ( 
Tennessee ---...-. E 
20 | Cleveland......---.-- Tennessee ...--.-. 84° 30/-85° | 3509-350 30! |......-..... Pecetnatebenas 
| 


There is in course of printing, also, a special map of the 
Cripple Creek mining district of Colorado, which will form a 
part of the Pikes Peak folio, mentioned above. 

| 16 GEOL, PT 1——6 
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Geologic folios in process of engraving. 


Pare ses Area in Rene 
No | Name of sheet. State. Saar ae lea par ‘square ee % a| 
| 5 rasa miles. S54 
| —* = =f | 
-----| Loudon ....-.-.--..--- | Tennessee .------- 840-849 30' | 35° 30'-36° |.......-.--- eae FRE 
a as | Three Forks......-..| Montana....-.----| 1119-1129 | Ue Tha ae eens Kee Sesh 
Virginia -.....-- 
| Poe of AS i ©_g10 30' | 379-379 30’ 
Ree re | Pocahontas .----- 2 | Went Virginia 81 3 | 79-37 eats Lecicica- 
| | | ; | 
| : ¢| Tennessee ------ r A , | - 
Cantee EL Gintesstaiet 82° 30'-83° 360-302) 200) | cc -. so ste iene eae ee 
aN 2) North Carolina - 5 | 


There is in preparation also a special folio of the Nevada 
City mining district, California, which will contain three 
maps—the Banner Hill, Grass Valley, and Nevada City. 

An important question considered during the autumn of 
1894 related to the scale of publication of maps in the Geo- 
logic Atlas in the case of States which, like Maryland and 
those of New England, have been surveyed on the seale of 1 
mile to the inch. It having been shown that there can be 
much speedier publication, a saving of many thousands of 
dollars, and no corresponding loss of scientific or educational 
value in publishing on a scale of 2 miles to the inch, this scale 
has been adopted for the Geologie Atlas, except in special cases. 

The question of the plan of distribution of the geologic 
folios of the Survey was referred during the year to a special 
committee named for the purpose, consisting of Messrs. Gil- 
bert, Emmons, and Willis. The report of this committee was 
approved by the Director, and the editor of geologic maps 
was charged with the duty of directing the distribution under 
the rules laid down. 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS. 


Formerly the manuscript maps, as prepared by the Topo- 
eraphic Branch, were approved and sent to the engraver with- 
out special editorial examination or revision. These manu- 
scripts, produced by many men working independently, were 
unequal in character and quality, and it was decided to refer 
to an editor of topographic maps every topographic manu- 
script submitted for publication. Mr. Mareus Baker was 
assigned to this position. The work was made to cover not 
only the new maps, but all the old ones when a revision is to 
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be made for the purpose of printing a new edition or when 
any sheet is to be prepared for use as a topographic base for 
the maps of one of the geologic folios. But few of the 900 
topographic atlas sheets engraved by the Survey have had 
the form or application of the geographic names upon them 
authoritatively established. To bring about uniformity in this 
respect is one of the duties of the editor of topographic maps. 
The accumulated work having been found too great for Mr. 
Baker to dispose of, Mr. H. W. Elmore, of the Division of 
Engraving and Printing, was transferred December 1 to assist 
in the detail of proof reading. 

During the year the manuscripts of 125 new sheets have 
been critically examined and approved for engraving. Proofs, 
usually two, but occasionally three, have been read of 41 new 
sheets. Old sheets to the number of 91 have been revised, 
corrected, and the correction proof read. All known correc- 
tion material has been collected and systematically arranged. 
It is believed that a steady improvement in the quality of 
the maps has been and will continue to be the result of this 
editorial work. 

As secretary of the United States Board on Geographic 
Names, Mr. Baker has served continuously in connection with 
the work of that Board, a work intimately related to his duties 
in the Survey. 


DIVISION OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


Mr. S. J. Kiibel continued in charge of this division as chief 
engraver, assisted by Mr. Henry C. Evans, foreman of the 
copperplate engravers; Mr. Robert H. Payne, in charge of the 
transferring to stone; Mr. Joseph Eckert, superintendent of 
the work of the lithographic power presses; and Mr. Schlei- 
chert, in charge of all stone work. 

During the year almost the entire time of the employees of 
this division was devoted to the engraving and printing of 
geologic folios and topographic atlas sheets. No contracts for 
engraving were made, as it was decided to have all engraving 
for the Survey done in this division, and six engravers were 
added to the force already employed. 
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Under this new organization better control, a higher stand- 
ard of excellence, greater uniformity in execution, and cheaper 
and prompter output of work followed. 

Engraving of topographic sheets—New sheets to the number 
of 49 were engraved, distributed by States as follows: New 
York, 25; Florida, 6; Nebraska, 5; New Hampshire, 2; Colo- 
rado, 2, and 1 each jn Washington, Louisiana, Michigan, West 
Virginia and Tennessee, Maryland and Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, and Oklahoma Territory. In addition to 
the preceding, there are 16 partially engraved sheets in the 
hands of the engraver, upon which work is well advanced. 

Engraving of geologic folios. 


The following-named geologic 
folios were engraved: Anthracite and Crested Butte, Colo.; 
Lassen Peak, Cal.; Jackson, Cal.; Hstillville, Kentucky- 
Virginia-Tennessee; Sewanee, Tenn.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Harpers Ferry, Virginia-Maryland-West 
Virginia; Staunton, Virginia-West Virginia. 

The following are in hand and well advanced: Fredericks- 
burg, Va.; Pikes Peak, Colo.; Marysville, Cal.; Stevenson, 
Tenn. 

Others in preparation are as follows: Smartsville, Cal.; 
Cleveland, Tenn.; Three Forks, Mont.; Loudon, Tenn.; 
Nevada City, Cal.; Grass Valley, Cal.; Banner Hill, Cal.; 
Yellowstone Park; McMinnville, Tenn.; Morristown, Tenn.; 
Cranberry, Tennessee-North Carolina; Briceville, Tenn.; 
Pikeville, Tenn.; Pocahontas, Virginia-West Virginia; Pied- 
mont, Maryland-West Virginia; Nomini, Maryland -Virginia; 
Washington, D. C.; Holyoke, Mass. 

Completed work was delivered as follows: Atlas sheets, 
119,927 copies; geologic folios, 34,699 copies. 


ADMINISTRATIVE BRANCH. 
DIVISION OF DOCUMENTS, CORRESPONDENCE, AND RECORDS. 


This division is in general charge of the chief clerk, Col. 
H. C. Rizer, the custody and distribution of the public docu- 
ments being under the immediate charge of Dr. W. D. Wirt, 
and the files and records of correspondence and appointments 
under the immediate charge of Mr. J. R. Walsh. 
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DOCUMENTS AND STATIONERY. 


The handling of the documents has necessitated a heavy 
correspondence and has required the full energies of the small 
force employed in the work. The distribution of the surplus 
copies of the office editions of the topographic sheets has been 
of advantage to many personal and public enterprises, as is 
made manifest by the tenor of the letters requesting these 
sheets and the reports that come in subsequently of the prac- 
tical uses to which they have been put. The publication by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. of a pamphlet on The Use of 
Governmental Maps in Schools has had a wide and strong 
influence in the educational centers of the country, and has 
created a large demand for the maps. Owing to the fact that 
the editions are limited, however, only the higher-grade 
schools and the colleges have received the maps. In the sun- 
dry civil act approved March 2, 1895, authority is granted to 
sell topographic maps and text at cost and 10 per cent added. 
Under this authority topographic folios containing a series of 
maps will be prepared for sale. 

A tabulated statement of public documents received and 
distributed during the year follows: 


Publications received at the Survey document rooms during 1894-95. 


Thirteenth Annual Report, Part III. Bulletins 118, 120, 121, 122, 125, and 129. 
Fourteenth Annual Report, Parts I and | Mineral Resources 1893, and separates. 

II, and separates. Geologic folios 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
Monographs XXIII and XXIV. and 14. 


Publications distributed during the year 1894-95. 


AVG UNGAR ote a ots ce tu es tome wire cre at tate etol me nme SRE neh ee Staats ey eta acai 89, 733 
TIGHT SEE SHES LEM IES Coho AROS ROR AGO C ene eIba CHOC Hn a ApR See Pane SS aoe Sree 10, 564 
IM DAS coor oe aie ere eee a ra Seid cette cine Seminde Geta ciarc, txt Stafslc/aioaintee west a A a 86, 974 
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Sales of publications during the year 1894-95. 


Month. Fone Bulletins. Botner Folios. Maps. Total. 
Dulles seecell) $45.65 $19, 55 EBs becca adebecs $100. 70 
August. ....-. 7. 60 17. 80 DISSOON hee a eeeelesteiee = 238. 90 
September - of 19.50 15. 35 TSS OWE eee eel ees 167.95 
October ..---- 453. 05 21.70 53nS00leeeeerlello= eater 528. 05 
November ---- 133. 90 47.10 TPA OO eetaetealeeieeeteiee 305. 00 
December ---- 63.75 28. 25 WC Ea Sein Segal\ecesses 166. 10 
Januaryerc-s 60. 30 66. 95 BT. 4 Om Nos asters (haeetstnee 158. 65 
February. ---- 52. 05 68. 30 OPED Ges OW? lopos ooce 151. 35 
Marcheeseee= 60. 80 28. 05 12.90 | 10.75 | $7.50 120. 00 
PAu TT lercreret eer 29.10 23.15 ZORSOM pedo Zo seis eee 98. 00 
Maye as os miees 41.45 | 13. 10 MBO De |) BRST. soeatccte: 81. 30 
JUN res: eee 7.35 18. 30 5.00 | 29.00 | 10.00 | 64. 65 

Total...) 974.50 362. 60 739.80 | 86.25 | 17.50) 2,180.65 


In addition to the public documents, Dr. Wirt has charge of 
the stationery supplies, and the drawing and filling of requi- 
sitions for these consumes much time. During the year 
240 requisitions were sent to the Department and 3,104 office 
requisitions were filled. Letters received, 21,322; letters sent, 
19951 


CORRESPONDENCE AND RECORDS. 


. The register of general correspondence for the year, in charge 
of Mr. Walsh, shows that 3,720 letters were briefed, indexed, 
and referred to proper divisions or otherwise disposed of. The 
record of letters sent aggregates approximately 2,860 pages of 
type-written matter. There has been the customary routine 
work, including the monthly report of all official changes, the 
semimonthly report of leaves of absence granted, and the 
keeping of the time records connected with the latter. 

Associated with this division are Dr. W. F. Morsell, stenog- 
rapher and general assistant to the Director and the chief clerk, 
and Miss Jean F. Kaighn, confidential clerk to the Director. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The library was continued under the charge of Mr. Charles 
C. Darwin, who was assisted by Miss Julia L. McCord and Mr 
Harry W. Meredith. 
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During the year 1,330 books, 3,560 pamphlets, and 320 
maps were added to the library, increasing the total contents 
in books, pamphlets, and maps to 115,553. The following 
table shows in detail the growth of the library during the year: 


Contents of the library, June 30, 1895. 


BOOKS. 
On hand June 30, 1894: 
Recoimedsbycexchansesety rte eee ame eee eee tei 24, 405 
Received by purchase.......--.------------------------- 10, 265 
34, 670 
Received during the past year: 
Bly OX CHAS Oe oe ct ioe erate cotelata = eloiaenlarret= yale viernes 1, 153 
By purchase .......-...----- +--+ - soe ee ee tee eee eee 177 
- 1,330 
- 36,000 
PAMPHLBETS. 
On hand June 30, 1894: 
Received by exchange....-..-----------------++--++------: 44, 259 
Received by purchase.-...--.---.------------+-----+ +--+ 5, 379 
49, 638 
Received during the past year: 
Bysexchangoe... os. Sere a vie tel eer elciim nial mms miei 3, 320 
IBY pulbe hase. oe eet ae cents ac ees minim maison 240 
— 3,560 
- 53,198 
MAPS. 
Geologic and topographic maps: 
Onvhand. Jame SO;AS9L oases tee acorn eine mice at meta 26, 035 
Received during the year.....-.--..----------------+-+-2++----- 320 
26, 355 
Total number of books, pamphlets, and maps--.-.-------------------- 115, 553 


These accessions have all been catalogued under author 
entry. The average of circulation has continued, and the 
number of books consulted at the reading tables has greatly 
increased. 

Owing to the crowded condition of the shelves,-it has been 
necessary to place certain classes of books in rooms remote 
from the library, and for the same reason it has not been pos- 
sible to properly classify the new accessions. To obviate this 
difficulty for the present, the Director has had the partition 
between the library and his private office removed, so as to 
add the latter to the library room. The cases put up in this 
addition afford space capable of shelving 14,700 books. This 
will make it possible to arrange accessibly the books now stored 
elsewhere, and to rearrange the books now on shelves in 
crowded spaces. 
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As a result of exchange, 2,473 books and pamphlets were 
received during the year. The distribution by exchange 
during the year is detailed in the following table: 


Distribution of publications by exchange. 


Volumes. Volumes. 
Twelfth Annual Report...-..-.-. SRD | exit) WG soso nacs S09 aoca.coae 950 
Thirteenth Annual Report-....--. 4,845 | Bulletin 114............ eee 950 
Fourteenth Annual Report. .----. 31938 WeBuilletin 1 lomse- sae aoe eee 950 
Bulletin Oisassete sae cee eee 950) || Bulletin( W162. -2--e ese. soe see 950 
Bulletin 98 reo oceans creel 950: | Bulletin{ll7/-c2oe sesso eee eee 950 
Bulletin: 99022 sees eae ee 9504) BulletinwW Soc ceeece tos eeae ees 950 
Bullotinv00 2222225 ees seen 950) |*Bulletinel 19 ees easeetee eee eer 950 
Bulletiny 101s eee se eee ane ee 950)| Bulllotinid 20) 5es sere aeeraere eee 950 
Bulletin 102.2 t see eee ee 950) Bulletin 2Ue. oe eee = aera 950 
Bulletin l03iccee cess seeeee ees 950) |’ Bulletin(122 572. ...9 ees eee 950 
Bulletin 1042-2 pensose se sccees 950ml e Monographie Xol Neon aa aria eens rete 950 
Bulletin 10552222 -<-Peeiaseeseesae 950) Monograph XX. eee se eee eee eel 950 
Bulletin 1067s sete tener eee 9508) Monop raph xo LLe senssee ieee 950 
Bulletin, W0Ts.22. entice e-em oes 950 | Monograph XXIII. .-....2...---. 950 
Bulletin W038i eee eae eee 950) Monograph xe) S2eseeensee eee 950 
Bulletin WOO eee sa cee = sea cee 950 | Mineral Resources for 1892... --:. 950 
Bulletin Oe series aerate ae 950 | Mineral Resources for 1893.....-. 950 
Bolletingile sce oeeeeece see. 950 | 
Bulletineligixsere 22 else ca oes 950 | Total ....-.--.--+---+-++-- 42, 663 


The exchange list of the Survey prepared in 1883 has been 
materially changed from time to time on account of death 
of individuals, etc., until its reconstruction became necessary. 
During the year a greatly enlarged and practically new list, 
which embodies the results of ten years of correspondence, 
has been prepared, and is now ready for the printer. 

It is not practicable to state in tables as statistics the work 
done in a library. The function of the library is to furnish 
books, pamphlets, and maps to the working force of the Sur- 
vey, and also to assist in verifying imperfect references, finding 
papers, identifying authors, and attending to requests for infor- 
mation and facts which come to it from within and without the 
Survey. ' 


DIVISION OF DISBURSEMENTS AND ACCOUNTS. 


This division is still in charge of Mr. John D. McChesney, 
who as chief disbursing clerk has served the Geological Sur- 
vey so faithfully and so well from the date of its organization 
until the present time. Summarized and detailed statements 
of disbursements follow. - 
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Amounts appropriated for and expended by the United States Geological Survey, for the 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1895. 


Engraving 
’ | and print- A 
Expenses, | ing the ee 
Geological | geological | @ .ojocical Total. 
Survey. maps of Sore, 
the United ms 
States. 
Appropriation for fiscal year, 1895 (joint reso- | 
ution approved June 29, 1894; acts approved 
July 31, 1894; August 18, 1894; January 25, 
1895; March 2, 1895, and from other sources) -| $359, 600. 00 | $65, 199. 90 $31, 634.57 | $456, 434. 47 


Amounts expended, classified as follows: 


A. Services ......----- .| 258, 863.67 | 38,973.84 | 31,601.27 | 329, 488.78 
B. Traveling expenses : 20, 253. 61 
C. Transportation of property... --- 3, 500. 33 
D. Illustrations for reports. --.-.------ 647. 20 
Wh OMmice: Tents. fe= nee ceee see ow im aim 4, 199. 88 
Si USLOreg Ge. 2acoen nc seweteeen ons ne a 679. 30 
G. Correspondence .---------------- 63. 60 
I. Field subsistence. ....------.---- 18, 237. 87 
K. Field and office supplies...-.--.- PSs 27, 635. 12 
Tie Instraments.2. --- 20 -< soso se ss cans ss ---cee- 1, 244.41 
NE, Wield.materiali=c=--oso~.. 2 <-<-s-s-55-'--% 38, 758. 29 
IN. Office farniture......--.-.--.----------5-2-0 790. 00 
Oo Boeks and Maps. as. aods2= 52 seo ~ nines = = 1, 629. 97 
P. Stationery and drawing material. -....-.-- ey BCD) pessereere ae lead ontem mam 1, 257. 61 
Q. Photographic material........-.----------- PDORL OG eae tess sawn a canes 1, 598. 26 
R. Laboratory material. ....---.-.------------- AAA, TO bea oeh meaelliais se se n'a 1, 144.70 
S. Material for engraving and printing geo- 
ldgicalimapaso2- ~~~ soe 2 <b oemc emia = ome =e |ene neem a 19 GOS, 96s. oucona'ee 19, 698. 26 
T. Bonded railroad a nts: 
Passenger -- boils . TCL COAL Deere aes ory ae nee eae 1, 873. 27 
Freight :.2-..-025-v>0<=0- Bieiens 540.05). 2... cocnne|<nen- sons =~ 540. 05 
Total expenditures....-.---------- 347,835.16 | 58,754.08 | 31,601.27 | 438, 190.51 
Balance unexpended July 1, 1895....--...-.--- 11, 764. 84 6, 445. 82 33. 30 18, 243. 96 
Probable amount required to meet outstand- | 
ing liabilities........-.---.--+---------<----- 11, 764.84 | 6,445.82 |.....-.----- 18, 210. 66 


ANALYSIS OF DISBURSEMENTS. 


Under the following heads appear the total expenditures under the various appro- 


priations: 


. Salaries, office of Geological Survey.........------------------------ 
JSalaries of scientaicassistants.-..—..--<2--2-¢2- <2 -- ase oer e === - == 
. Skilled laborers and various temporary employees ..---------------- 
Bulopograpliycsese ae sceeetce = ie sonra oaie te ee sce pire) os = 
BE GO0 LOG yee seers Soe eee oe on oa wee ae a ietets 2 Sietaree cin lala ia'e 
Re Pale On bOlO gWiee ae eet ele = mein pac = al om mete as oe nism) = meena sie ein 


. Chemical and physical researches..-...-....------------------------- 
. Preparation of illustrations. ........-..----.----------------+-++------ 


t Bouks tor library, Overeserer- = 222-2 cemecene sae te seine bl === 
. Gauging streams, etc..---..----..----=- 5 I ee Sn ee ee 


Rant Ol Ofico LOOM Ames aan e aise eens A Saleen e ele mins Soe =aalsiniein bao sen 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9. Mineral Resources of the United States ....-....-.------------------ 
10 
11 
12 
13. Engraving and printing geological maps of the United States ---.--- 


58, 754. 08 
438, 190. 51 


Mir en esas, coe SOC BER ene - 6 TOES Brn gS shares aca Berman iamc 
RECAPITULATION. 
a Baerewne 
and print- 
Expenses ing the pe 
Geological | geological | ¢ oojocical 
Survey. maps of Riad 
the United v- 
States. 


Total. 


Appropriation fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, 
and from other Sources ....-.-25--sa-e-00--+- $359, 600.00 | $65, 199.90 | $31, 634. 57 


$456, 434. 47 


Expended as per detailed statement herewith..| 345,421.84 | 58,754.08 | 31, 601.27 
Bonded railroad accounts settled at United 
States Treasury... ..-...<.22 scence -seee eas 2, 413. 32 |...---- ee ERE EAC ING 


435, 777.19 
2, 413, 32 


Balance on hand July 1, 1895......--------..--- 11, 764, 84 6, 445. 82 33. 30 


18, 243. 96 
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Abstract of disbursements made by John D, McChesney, chief disbursing clerk, United 
States Geological Survey, from July 1, 1894, to June 30, 1895. 


SALARIES, OFFICE OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Date | Novot 


Sh at ‘voucher. To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
1894. 
July 31 S| RGIS BING sooialeieea/-te stat eee \ Berteaes fale: 1894. soci ntsmcee tens $252. 70 
31 2| Pay Re of employees... .-....--22).----0 20.0. cece eee eens ceeseeenes 2, 643. 60 
Aug. 31 Da cc eee CO pemeetees eae etaarrs Serv ieee, Aug., 1894.....-- 5 2, 611. 81 
Sept. 11 1 Caleb Dotaylor tessa en" Services, Sept. 1-3, 1894.-.-.-.---- 4.89 
30 2 | Pay roll of employees --| Services, Sept., 1894 ...-- : 2, 555. 32 
Oct. 31 1 do ., Services Oct., 1894 -..-.-. ae 2, 643. 60 
Noy. 30 1 Services, Nov., 1894 ....-. =i 2, 560. 30 
Dec. 31 1 Services Dec., 1894.2... sccceccse ce 2, 643. 60 
1895. | 
Jan. 31 at | WOLVICES Jian, 1S0orenpes nemeenale 2, 702. 90 
Feb. 28 zl Services, Feb., 1895 ..... 2,441.70 
Mar. 31 1| A.B. Dawaon BERRA ARC OAS -| Services, Mar. 1-12, 1895. BBE) 
1 2 | Pay roll of employees. .--- | Services, Mar., 1895 ...-- 2, 664. 02 
Apr. 30 TUF S ALS U2) One ee Sek Services, Apr., 1895 ...-- 185. 40 
30 2 | Pay roll of employees....-.....-.-|..--- Goin creceecreeieaean 2, 397. 90 
May 31 AS Berens OSs ee 2 Res |’ Services, May, 1895 ....- 2, 672. 90 
June 30 DO ercce GO arecse eae anenee telesiesiastaas Services, June, 1895127 Sess eee 2, 587. 30 
Total 286 Sin Se Soe etc c ce [aioe sae wars ae tee nine ee Beate circ 31, 691. 27 
ENGRAVING AND PRINTING THE GEOLOGICAL MAPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
1894. | 
July 19 Ie C58 a Wis VC Con ca anarnisas\caeeane == Engravers’ supplies ......-.--.--- $27. 93 
19 2 hGeot Molen ido C oceans o-ece aie scenic Boke ee NC ce 48. 50 
31 3 | James C. Pritchard...-. | Services, July 1--13, 1894. 35. 70 
31 4 Pay roll of employees... Services, July, 1894..-...-.. 2, 183. 00 
31 ay AR MSROr soso conan Engravers’ Supplies a otha tse acer ~ 10.20 
31 6 Obates Hellmuth ...... do 210. 00 
31 Mile Sa eel Ole eat cise oman aiat 5. 00 
31 8 | Z.D. Gilman 14. 42 
31 9 | Melville Lindsay 4.50 
31\ 10 | William Gay . 3. 00 
31 11 | Geo. Meier & Co = 13. 85 
31 I2 CAR, Carver: aun ==. 3.90 
Aug. 9 1 Charles Hellmuth .--.-. 80. 00 
18 2 | Geo. F. Muth & Co...... 5, 20 
18 3 | Peter Adams..- aoe 24. 64 
18 4 The Celluloid C 85. 00 
31 SuikZ. Dp Galan ye eeecccen. = 23.27 
31 GiiUScda Olea swore. ean Traveling expenses. . 25. 90 
31 7 | Pay roll of employees... Bernice: “Ang., 1894... 1, 349. 78 
31 8 | GO. Sen ies miain 5 eee eels le crete asso COMe as ete gee eras 1, 343. 50 
Sept. 12 a eres -rollers. --. 41.55 
15 2 Lithograph paper. ...- 168. 00 
15 3 es Engravers’ supplies -. 11.38 
21 4 haa SMBIOs {os ae= see leer AO esl Sa rors Saco 5. 27 
29 5 | Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Co.| Lithograph stones. -...- 728. 78 
29 6 | Pay es of employees. - Services, Sept., 1884 . 1, 314. 20 
29 F Wnos SROs cee eee ac teale a uae aes eal aes Ope anewea= 1, 306. 65 
Oct. 9 1|J.E. ualey eRe once ores Repairs... - adeu 5. 38 
9 | 2| Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Co.) Supplies --- 39. 09 
9 3: Ri HO0 6: 0225 2 salsa eee eee Ae ean 34. 59 
9 Bi Wi. CoiNewtontée\ Coc aeeeesemes oe lie tes NUN AR nse seee Pac 32. 97 
10, 5 | Charles Hellmuth: ..3...--2.<.-.-2|5.--- Oconee eee sete 25. 00 
10 | 6 | Department of the Interior.....-.]....- G0 can sceeeeeeee ae 288. 00 
10 | 7 | United States Express Co.-.-.--.--. Freight: 22222 os sacsece ete 1.40 
10 8 | Adams Express Co .....-. Sheers hoe ee mies ok ee Ge Per «25 
10 | 9 do meplibstoe Ol sera eet eee ee pee 2.50 
12 10 n Type. 3.35 
15 | 11 | Bureau Engraving anduPrinting=2|-ink. 2. pes -nsehacae ete 12. 50 
17 12 | M. W. Beveridge 1. 08 
20 | 13 14.00 
27 14 10. 12 
29 15 2.76 
31 16 1, 357. 90 
31 17 1, 407, 15 
Noy. 14 1 ere Adams Co 44.19 
14 | 2! M. Siebold ....- 19. 58 
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ents made by John D. McChesney, chief disbursing clerk, United 


ENGRAVING AND PRINTING THE GEOLOGICAL MAPS, ETC.—Continued. 


Date | No. of 
of pBY-) | oucher To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
ment. 4 
1894. 
Nov. 15 3 .& W.P POG ooh sine ose: Engravers’ supplies ...------- $24. 00 
16 4 Sete See 3 16, 50 
15 6 1 C.F Scott... 2 22.02 -- cis - :| Services, Noy, 1-14, 1894.---- 4 11. 00 
17 6 | Department of the Interior. Supplies .......-.-- -------- 2, 054. 71 
20 7 | Ernest) Kiibel ....---.------ ..| Copper plates ESA mons Rane 5 245. 43 
22 8 | W.C. Newton & Co..-..---- .| Engravers’ supphes -..--- 26.11 
22 9 | Z. D. Gilman..-.----------------+---|----- = Fe hata eee Seer ate 1.72 
24 DO Teo ae ClO eco ase nein wane mie ge |tse HAO) «in nisten Caine’ sini! 12.50 
28 ll ne ps of employees. -..---------| Services, Nov., 1894 ------- 1, 372. 90 
28 10) DORIA hon mee etch, ene en Neer aOO eee ete sari acaeae 1, 388. 20 
Dec. 6 1 Rens Bros. Drug Co - ee supplies ---.- 4.20 
7 2 | Adams Express Co ..------------- Freight charges .------- 8. 35 
8 SME Motta ses 2s = ens ne mens eee Engravers’ supplies -..- 9. 60 
8 4| W.C. Newton & Co..--- Endo 45.95 
14 5 | M.Siebold ..-..------- 13, 42 
12 6 | The Fairbanks Co .--- 5.06 
14 7 | Charles Helmuth -.--- 12.50 
24 8 | Meyer Bros. Drug Co - 4.80 
28 9 | Mackall Bros, & Flemer. 37. 44 
28 10 | L, H. Schneider's Son--- 94.45 
29 11 | Pay roll of employees- 1, 536. 65 
29 12 do 1, 600. 15 
1895, 
Jan. 9 1 Engravers’ supplies -------------- 7. 50 
15 2 Copperplates See Se ee oocmoecodt 245. 43 
15 3 Engravers’ supplies .------------- 7. 80 
15 AulGooD Gabma nesters sac oeeeseass ams ae (i hoe cores he apeMe cate ones 7,20 
16 5 Department of the Interior. .-----|----- (Wi BSt SPH Seone Dance esos coaS 2, 934, 59 
16 6 | E. E. Jackson & Co DUA Openly eee e peng oes arenes 14, 64 
16 7 | Thomas W. Smith -- .| Engravers’ supplies 27. 00 
16 8 | Hugh Reilly -..---------.---------|----- -do Ue anes sane - 60 
16 9 | Department of the Interior.....-.|.----dO ....----------------+-- 240. 90 
22 10 | Ernest Kiibel.....-..---.-- Hicetrotyping bassos --.--- 57.12 
22 11 | United States Express Co - Freight charges 1,25 
25 12 | Stephenson's Express ---.--------|----- doves eae i 1.33 
23 13 | Herman Baumgarten. ---- Supplies .--.-.-.----------- 5. 00 
31 14 | John F. Hutcherson ..-.- .| Services, Jan. 1-9, 1895 .---- 18. 40 
31 15 | J. T. Scott..-------------- .| Services, Jan. 18-29, 1895 - 25. 00 
31 16 Services, Jan., 1895.-...--- 1, 839. 03 
81 yal Aaa AO Sone sn cane ose oon eane ieee AG cewek aeons 1, 547. 30 
31 LSE do tosses Saal eee do 244, 80 
Feb. 2 1 | C.B. Fenton & Co-. .| Repairs 16. 98 
8 2.| C. & W. Pyle Co ...--------- .| Engravers’ supplies. ---- 140, 21 
8 3 | Electro Light Engraving Co.----- Reproducing TRAD tactic tase = == = | 1.50 
8 4 | Louis Gehlert. ------.----------+-- Engravers’ supplies... ---------- 65. 00 
8 5 | A.D. Farmer & Son Type Found- |----- PAG eee eee peace ee 
ing Co. 67.41 
14 RulPROUAL Schmidt. avecosns--ee- "12 28.50 
14 7 | Lansburgh & Bro.... 23.03 
14 8 | M. W. Beveridge. .-----------------|- 1.21 
14 9 | Mackall Bros. & Flemer.---..---.|-----dO -.------------++-+-2-e0rs00- 103, 05 
14 Au 27. Ds Gilman sete es ce uee re o-oo ar oO ens oe seinem ema eo= 2. 82 
14 TRCliGleo we Nant se OOGse nods one cme eee AO! mnekmiies micame nice nice snioc) 2 37. 28 
4 ADR ober Ord cae sma ta eam eet ae OOo ean Sime isiser AOR 38. 93 
14 13 Depar tment of the Interior. - - Luinceeapne paper...------------ 7, 300. 80 
14 14 | Geo. W. Knox's Express. - Freight charges. --.- ee 5. 67 
18 15 | Geo. Meier & Co..---------------- Engravers’ supplies - 104. 27 
20 16 | Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Co. 18. 00 
23 17 | 8S. Op enol mornsaseneee Geka ats : 4,80 
23 18 | Z. D. Gilman.........----- on .16 
28 19 | Pay roll of employees... ----- .| Services, Jan. and Feb., 1895- 209. 70 
28 20 d _| Services, Feb., 1895.--.----------- 1, 791. 80 
28 OT |! seashore nee idee ooimaureataneee ise aes a ae 1, 548. 80 
28 22 AG eects coer ere es wickehelteparere=iAp "sine 40, 50 
Mar. 6 1 | Ernest Kiibel.......-------- a Ganpecnintes RS gat 245. 43 
6 2| U.S. Electric Lighting Co - ..| Incandescent lamps. -- 3.00 
6 3 | Charles Helmuth-.---.------ pan copthes supplies. - 9, 00 
6 4| American Type Founders Co..--.|-----d0 -------------+-2- 270-50 -s5- 12. 00 
6 5 | Robert Mayer & Co....-.--.-------- Heads for lithographic hand 49.50 
presses. 
8 6 | Lansburgh & Bro..--------------- Engravers’ supplies. ---------.---- 9. 92 
14 OH AOL Anca a= na “d 8.50 
14 8 | Easton & Rupp.--- 1, 25 
14 9 | F. W. Gesswein..------ 12. 45 
21 10 | J. E. Hurley ...-..---------+------ Rtocial and repairs. --- 109. 98 
21 11 | Melville Lindsay...--...--------- Engravers’ supplies..--.--.--.+---- 2.81 
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Abstract of disbursements made by John D. McChesney, chief disbursing clerk, United 
States Geological Survey, etc.—Continued. 


ENGRAVING AND PRINTING THE GEOLOGICAL MAPS. ETC —Continued. 


Date | No.of 
ener aaaher To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
1895 

Mar. 25 12 rausbaree & Bro. ccesesenasce0ess|| HNGTAVETS' SUPPLIES - ..%.2-. 50-6. $2. 24 
23 13! | WA SWAN... -ekececese cesaseeent Services, Mar. 1-23, 1895......- 13. 60 

30 14 | Pay poll of employees . --| Services, Mar., 1895 ..... ayaa 1, 979. 10 

30 PGR og oerrieanAr reac -ctccloome de) bert dO See elas 1, 755. 23 

30 16 | EK. E. Spon 02 CO: estes ersene Engravers’ supplies - 26. 85 

30 17/)\| Peter Adams Core. ae cas cer genes | seri (tlignon eanaeeasr enon 37. 45 
Apr. 11 AN PR EOC ke COn ne eetes eaters ments msec | siete l= WU erist oShacd octaceea eb eecense 5. 25 
12 | 2 | Thomas W. Smith....-. Aa Reso (i OPS PRP er ase ot tobe ac eaciae 26. 00 

12 3; John C. Parker.......... Salishretes! (Osea arene qos seis haseeeccd 2.10 

12 4 | Ernest Kiibel... pes oe << COPPOLplabtestaaaaaitemcce aca ss ae 245. 43 

12 Dy (Sas) eho bole. west eceeoeeaee ----| Traveling expenses............-.. 21.10 

12 6 | Department of the Interior. <2) Suppliesi--- oosca-e ee eee ener 1, 013. 60 

15 7 | Adams xpress Co... .-----.<---. Freight charges:.--.--sec-==----<- 1. 65 

17 8 | Woodward & Lothrop... -| Engravers’ supplies. Seon 7.89 

17 9 | M. Siebold..... 2520.6 5205 Bae ee dO! ack acide era neaaeaae somes 18. 00 

17 10 | Z. D. Giiman...... Ral eatiee (OWED Br ponneassetocgacreeaes 2. 60 

20 A} | Juanebargh. 47 Broil 52575... sessecn lasses 0) Satmamests cee eee eee ee re eas 28. 44 

22 12 | Mackall Bros, & Flemer..-......-.|.--.- CU oe EE age SAS SP See aR 75 

24 13: CharlessHelmuth=.2- 9. o42c24-eeealeceee AOS oops teaale eee eee 25. 00 

24 14 | Robert Meyer & Co.....-..--.-...|----- COM aan os teen an one 10. 00 

24 15:| Goo. Meior' & Covi... cktes stee cee nes MO! oy itietcm eon oe oa came ekee mee 16. 00 

24 06) || GeooBeMath 'o(C@e sea sss ancies de sears Ol oc ece ines cum eee sae ae mane 21. 00 

26 ATS OWOPC. sc asnceoscenneeee Sas) POO eaten eee a eee Ee - 32 

29 18 | F. Wesel Manufacturing Co. .....- Cast-iron plate AE ao oetien eraserc 35. 00 

29 19 | L. a Solmoldey, s Son ae supplies. bencits 22. 71 

30 do sales 2. 50 

30 | #21 | Pay roll of employees.............| Services, Apr.,1895..............-. 1,924. 35 

BO 22 ete LO aiccrnpine'cimmnicieeaisiateaia ciel cette pte CLO) ot eee eae mee ese 1, 624. 20 

CUT Sl ESSEC (URS Sane ane a5 Has See ame IGSeRCO MIG Srrme sc hococees saosscSoc 172. 90 
May 10 1 ; 1.50 
10 2 | Shoemaker & Busch.. 4 ~ 72 

10 3 | Mutual District Messenge BM WOr ae Sasyioea: etest i ouch Gaus cen ae 87. 38 

11 4) Fuchs & Lang Manufac turi ing Co.| Lithographic stoues.............. 498. 12 

16 Bara Ee VViALOc ten « ceanece ck ema Engravers’ supplies .............. 3. 60 

18 6) WiC. Newton /& Cons st sesa soo lle cee Si rere ne : 37. 99 

24 MUP MESSiIObOLd yee coca seas meconee canoe <orere AO asec ete hee x ners 8. 00 

24 8 | E.E. Jackson & Co....-...- 2=5)2]) Map casesiand dialliapsease sees eras 49. 00 

24 * 9 | Ernest Kiibel._............ Copperplates 22-3. 55 cc 2s. .eee esses 245. 43 

25 10 | James J. Bellew . Services, May Li TSOb Geeks eee 22.00 

31 11 | Pay roll of employees. - Services, Mey, 1895. sean 2, 015. 40 

31 1 OP) sae Goes te aes es eae uae do 2, 072. 55 
June 3 1 | Department of the Interior. 96.75 
10 Zal Wis AMP ALO. cece caer ee aon t eee 1.50 

11 SAH shone eos ster eens 18. 70 

10 4 | Department of the Interior....... 397. 60 

13 5 | Shoemaker & Busch....... 2.95 

15 6 | Geo. F. Muth & Co....... * 25. 30 

13 7 | Geo. W. Knox’s Express..-....... Freight charges and hauling. ...-. 1. 08 

15 8 | Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Co. Engravers’ Supplies. oiccses-5-esee 91. 68 

15 OV Mer Sieboldss nr a. eeseeeeace nee ase SOU eG Oc caee oe mean aetne 17. 23 

15 10 | Mutual District Messenger Co.. Services, May, 1895. . - 8. 00 

19 11 | L. H.Schneider’s Son...... :| Engravers’ supplies . 24. 55 

21 12 | W.C. Newton & Co.. do 20. 55 

29 13 | Fred. A. Schmidt......... aH 2.80 

29 14 | Mackall Bros, & Flemer.. -70 

30 15 | Pay roll of employees. --. ase 1, 952. 30 

30 i ONS ieebooe comnos ar Oneaas cecmon 1, 874. 60 

ALO ta) ees scone eset 58, 754. 08 

GENERAL EXPENSES OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
JULY, 1894. 

July 12 1 Publicationstc<ce-cse- eens eee $69, 00 
31 2 > Services, July 1-20, 1894.. 32. 25 

81 Ot ELS: Wallace: asa eeee Services, July, 16gd Se 134, 80 

31 4 | Pay roll of employees. ....- it 1,196. 20 

31 5 do 998. 19 

31 6 728. 66 

31 7 599. 10 

31 8 3, 270. 81 

31 9 1, 612. 30 
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Abstract of disbursements made by John Di McChesney, chief disbursing clerk, United 
States Geological Survey, etc.—Continued. 


GENERAL EXPENSES OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY—Continued. 
JULY, 1894—Continued. 


Date 
of pay- pee To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
ment H 
duly 31 10 | Pay roll of employees-.-.....------- $393. 98 
3 ddleleens do 328, 50 
31 Dieses ALO) ee eat teheare a\ntota poy le wth fainin/=)= he 817. 10 
31 13 |. 673. 90 
31 14 Rent of office rooms, July, 1894. 349. 99 
31 160) (RoR Carleton 2s. 2 senses ste Services, July 26-31, 1894. --- 9. 67 
31 2G) | Pees ere onss os aes om elt Services, July, ON yes ee AS 80. 00 
31 27 bs By Bust 22. 26 sede e ane +a eet BA eis tee meets ee é 65. 00 
31 1S) | PH! Rizeros 52.06 espe sais Traveling expenses..-..--..-- 50. 50 
31 190) John) Moores -c---7-- see one PApLGstIONs. » 22s -cr ae testes m= 8.00 
31 20 | Henry Bafford--... --| Services, July 2-18, 1894.-.-.-. 30. 00 
31 21 | Elizabeth A. Balloch. Services, July, 1894.......-.- 62. 50 
31 22), Wrameig IWIORCL 5. ies salto en esl Original, drawings. .--.---.-------- 103. 40 
AOU terys ches = lols es Oem see ooo ace | maven lat civinlenleie te ise \e co wiv eis i=in nie slain 11, 613, 85 
Avaust, 1894 
Aug. 4 SB VAG EE UDR Yi nies mn nce clase amie _ Traveling OX PONSOSwe a= aoe ame eta $40. 88 
8 2 | James W. Spencer..---.-.-------- Wore SOU) Bioko gant 48. 50 
8 3 | William C. Day....---.--.-- -| Sarviobs, July, 1894 125. 00 
9 4 | James G. Bowen. -| Hire of transportation. -- 16. 00 
14 5 | H. M. Wilson .... -| Traveling expenses 122, 53 
18 6 | John Moore...--- .| Publications. -..--- 7.00 
18 7 | George: F. Kung......6.-0--5-----< Services, July, 1894. 60. CO 
20 8 a aac aed s Department, U. | Field material...-..-.-.--.--.---- 74, 39 
A | 
21 97M WIS OMe sate tate = aes olla | Traveling expenses...-....--..-- i 34. 52 
25 10 | Thomas W. Smith... .| Illustration supplies. ----- 47.00 
27 11 | William A. Raborg...---- ‘Traveling expenses....... 22.58 
28 $2 Wi Parkers canes seee nes vere lanl nen ee ie een Gen mree shia 69. 40 
31 TSR Be Sooth coscee sas sen coe en .| Services, Aug., 1894...--.--.. oan 50. 00 
30 14 | Pennsylvania R. R. Co-- Transportation of assistant..-..-. 13. 07 
31 15 | Robert Beall ...... ---- A eublications.<--\-/\-.o-. ce «= =.) =< 28. 00 
31 DG!) Cah Wallgrd iy Qiajscee soc .| Rent of office rooms, Aug., 1894-.- 349, 99 
31 Dial @wonchhotipcce. <=. Services, July and Aug., 1894....- 260. 00 
31 18 | Joseph D. Weeks-...-------------)----- do ES ae CRO 260. 00 
31 | 19 | F. Berger ...---.--.---------------| Services, Aug., 1894.------ 80. 00 
31 D0) aes iekntere cette soe entrap oneal AO aces eae ineinere 65 00 
31 21) Ze D. Gilman 5. * 3. 169. 71 
31 22 | Pay roll of employees. -- 1,196. 20 
31 23 do 1, 044. 78 
31 24 559. 30 
31 25 187.19 
31 26 | 736, 30 
31 27 | 2, 840. 00 
31 28 353, 80 
31 29 | 395. 40 
31 30) 328. 50 
31 31 867.10 
31 32 673. 90 
11, 126. 04 
Sept. 5 1 $5.75 
5 2 302. 37 
5 3 39.13 
5 4| William A. RBDOLEs. wissen se === 2 = 21.36 
5 5 | Elizabeth A. Balloch. - ee Aug., 1894....... es 62. 50 
6 6 | Victoria Essex... .-..-- Services, Aug. 14 to Sept. 6. 40. 00 
5 7 . H. Morrison's Sons 16. 00 
6 8 | John H. Renshawe....-. 38, 15 
7 9 | HM. Wilson: =... 124.50 
rf 10 | R.U. onde ie 57. 50 
i FUDD ao Cee ee oe 14. 80 
7 12 | J. H. ‘youniies feos tae SG draenei meen sinh ers e nf cies etai a 130, 25 
8 13 | S.S. Gannett. ..-.-.- f antes expeDses.....-.-------- 34. 09 
8 14 | Hersey Monroe .......--.-------+- Field expenses..-...--..-----.--- 25, 70 
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etc.—Continued. 


GENERAL EXPENSES OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY—Continued. 


SEPTEMBER, 1894—Continued. 


McChesney, chief disbursing clerk, United 


of pay eee To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
ment | 
Sept. 8 | 15 | C.C. Bassett......---------+---+-- Field expenses..-.----------------- $136. 12 
10 16 | W.H. Lovell...--- . eae OO: anes ee se Sais wean 150. 32 
10 17 | R. C. McKinney. - Se eooo) acid OG. dae y sa inae a 26. 50 
10 18 | W.A. Rogers....- Field subsistence. ------- 27. 00 
10 19 | Humphries & Co. - Pasturage ..-...-.--------- 9.78 
10 20 | 'T. W. Ligner.-.--- ae ..| Services, Aug. 28-31, 1894-.. 5. 40 
10 21 | John L. Williams....--.-- Aborice doreeent 5. 40 
10 22 | Whitman Saddle Co...----------- Repairs. -- 11. 00 
10 23 | Office Specialty Manufactnring Co| Geologic supplies: <c-2---+------=-- 75. 00 
12 24 | Francis Wieser ...-.--------------- Original drawings .-- 73. 60 
12 25 | James W. Spencer..-------------- Services, Aug., 1894- . 151. 60 
15 26 | Houston and Texas Central R.R..| Transportation of assistant. .----- 25. 35 
15 27) A. Disner..2..---20---e---2- === = Topographic supplies. ...--------- 10. 35 
15 28 | John C. Parker -- Mineral resources supple 57. 00 
15 29 | William Walker...---- Services, Sept. 1-3, 1894....-.------ 5, 87 
17 30 | William C. Day----.-------------- Services, Aug. 1 to Sept. 15, 1894... 200. 00 
17 31 | H. M. Wilson.. BAF enororbpsogs: Traveling expenses. - “ 38. 47 
17 32)|' Pabts Christies. .c2-+-c2-- eee sae ee (We idabnenk apelsac 5 13.76 
19 33 | Western Union Telegraph Co...-- Telegrams, July, 1894..--. ------- 15. 28 
21 34 SeCbeea Topeka and Santa Fo | Transportation of assistants. ----- 8.10 
wy- 
20 35 Baltimore and Ohio R. R-..-.-----|----- GOs eee nes oa a ee ee eennnen 70. 74 
21 36 | James S. Topham. ---------- Topographic supplies. .----- 7.00 
20 37 | Thos. Somerville & Sons. - Wed peer ee sere ere 6, 80 
19 38 | A. P. Davis......--------- Traveling expenses 56. 00 
20 39 | E.W. Parker. .--.- ..do ete 43. 42 
22 40 | William C. Day-..-.---------- --do. 10. 55 
22 4. | A.H. Thompson...-.-.-.----- Fae OO ae nae 41.00 
22 42 | Vaux & Coe.....----------- 3 horses 265. 00 
22 ASM Wel ate Glee sane Onc osaanceaccan .| Stabling, fuel, etc- 22, 32 
22 44 | J.S.J. Lallie..... | Repairs. 22.10 
22 45 | F. H. Newell. -.-..--- ane Cash paid for services. --.-------- 54.18 
22 46 | Theodore Johnson.....--- Services, Aug. 13 to Sept. 22, 1894. 87.50 
24 47 | Fayette R. Plumb .-| Geological hammers..------------ 209. 55 
24 48 | Northern Pacific R. R. Co-...-.---- Transportation of assistants. .---- 15. 00 
24 49 | Burlington and Missouri River |-.---. LOI eee aise eee eetelete stn =)-taeiaiere 29. 50 
R. R. in Nebraska. 
26 50 | S.S. Gannett......-..--+---------- Traveling expenses..-..---------- 44, 23 
27 51 | Spratlen & Anderson......------- Field supplies --.------ 126. 96 
27 52 | F. H. Newell.......--------------- Traveling expenses..------------- 93. 45 
27 53 |..-.- O06 eee ea dame eee cacice em = etaem Field expenses. .----.------------- 45, 38 
27 54 | Stephenson’s Express..-.-------- Freight charges and hauling.----- 81. 30 
27 55 | Southern Rwy. Co..-------------- Transportation of assistants. --.- 132. 40 
29 Coil heboe (ae dmcanrcomEcanbemarnecs d 15, 20 
27 57 | Rio Grande Southern R. R. eer 44. 65 
29 58 | Pennsylvania R. R. Co..-.-------- 321. 20 
29 59 | Denver and Rio Grande Rwy 53, 25 
29 87.45 
29 66. 00 
29 96. 20 
29 ; 25. 00 
29 | Traveling expenses. ------- 94.99 
29 | Field expenses. .-...-------- 11. 80 
29 Services, July 31, 1894.....---.--- 8.13 
30 Rent of office rooms, Sept., 1894... 349. 99 
30 203. 80 
30 163. 00 
30 114. 20 
30 80. 00 
30 65. 00 
30 | 280. 80 
30 | 97. 80 
30 953. 80 
30 1, 052. 03 
30 1, 179. 00 
30 342. 40 
30 220. 00 
30 318. 00 
30 840. 80 
30 702. 20 
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Abstract of disbursements made by John D. McChesney, chief disbursing clerk, United 
States Comlagran, Survey, ete.—Continued. 


GENERAL EXPENSES OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY—Continued. 


OCTOBER, 1894, 


Date No. of 
CSIC Nan ras ts -To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
ment. r 
Oct. 8 1] William A. Raborg.....------...- $12.12 
8 PAN iets (Uber sop tne eae ae 29. 37 
6 3 | F. B. Scott..-.--- 54.49 
3 4 | H. M. Wilson-- eee 89. 50 
4 5 | Henry Gannett...-.-...-.---.- 129.70 
9 6 | Rio Grande Western Rwy. Co..--. 16. 50 
9 7 | Houston and Texas Central Rwy. 38. 00 
9 8 | G.N.Saegmuller Tastruments.....--~+-5---2-- 190. 00 
9 9 | P. H. Christie. .-- . Services, Aug.1-18, 1894...-. 88. 04 
10 10} Hi. Newell... --.---2---- Field expenses.-..--------- 138. 37 
10 11 | Department of the Interior. -, Topographic supplies. ------ m 15. 80 
10 2 eres Opera ese beeen ante te -| Geologic supplies. ---------- 18. 92 
10 Ta See do be ‘| Mustration supplies. E 13. 37 
10 14 | Adams Express Co..-..----- . Freight, July, 1894.--.-..--- : 30. 50 
10 Leh eee as Gomera cetera a) Kreight, Aug., 189422 oeen es. --)5 52. 35 
10 16 | United States Express Co- -| Freight, July and Aug., 1894..... 318. 05 
12 Aa WeAL thre WON oie eee =e eeeacie oe - Traveling expenses. ------ 47. 80 
12 18 | J. W. Drew & Co...--.---- | Geologic ‘supplies - ; : p 2, 25 
12 19 | M. G. Copeland & Co Sin ebOSe masSe eee: oem : 6.00 
12 20 | Fred. A. Schmidt.....---- . Topographic supplie ane= 26. 40 
12 21 | V. Shoonmaker....- 3 -| Geologic supphies.....:----- st 33. 00 
16 22| William A. Croffut -; Services, Oct. 1-15, 1894..-..--.---- | 105. 98 
15 POM Beg) Bg ef 6:0 0 lene eC ay at icy | Services, Sept. 28 to Oct. 15, 1894. . 75. 00 
15 24 | Smith Premier Typewriter Co-.-...| Repairs.-----.--.----------------- 5. 00 
15 25 | Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co..----, Pree pOr eos of assistants = 793. 45 
13 26 | Southern Rwy. Co.-------.--------|-----O ---.--------.---------- 19. 25 
13 27 | SwemSupply and Construction Co.| Banplios and repairs. --..- 4 44.79 
13 23')) Geo, He Munch 258 cian aoe)’ ae on ei= = fi Coney = ee egy : F 36, 45 
16 29 | David T. Day.------------ .| Traveling expenses : 54. 57 
1, 30 | E. E. Jackson & Co..... -| Topographic supplies. ---- ee 31, 25 
it 31 | Andrew Renz. --.---,--.-- ) Repairs. 225 oon d oeewe n= ee a 2. 00 
17 32 | Queen & Co. (incorporated) - .-| Instruments --- _ 90. 00 
17 33) Acce: Davis. o25-6522-4 =. << -| Field expenses..-..----.---- ae 56. 70 
17 34 | Southern Rwy. Co.-.------ Transportation of assistant. -.---- 24.15 
17 35) Ed. Pollman....- ---.--- oe Supplies aE wa Rett Aeon OEE: 52. 65 
18 30) Hi Ne Stokes... 22. -.52----= .-.| Services Sept. 25-30, 1894. . ae 22.83 
18 37 | E. W. Parker.- ae ..| Traveling expenses......--- a 52. 74 
20 Soria sels Lap llU@ber eet ola -cinmeris canine | Repairs to current meters. - 58. 63 
22 39 | Virginia and Truckee R. R. Co....| Transportation of assistants. 30. 00 
22 AD | Robert Mayet. ooh. one. gh serene - Services, Oct. 1-15, 1894....-- 130. 00 
23 41 | Theodore Johnson.-.---- .| Services, Sept. 24 to Oct. 22, 1894... 62. 50 
23 42 | F. B. Weeks..---.-.-.--- .| Traveling expenses. .-...--------- 100. 50 
23 43) |) A. ML Wilson: 2 << ---- =. zat do 86. 60 
24 44 | Peunsylvania R. R. Co | 113. 65 
26 45 | Burlington and Missouri River | 20. 40 
R. R. in Nebraska. 

26 46 Gaver and Rio Grande R. R. Co.. 2.15 
26 47 | Spratlen & Anderson. .-----.----- | Supplies Pats a aan 37. 16 
26 48 | Smith Premier Typewriter Co....| Geologic repairs --.----- meiaet| 15. 00 
29 49 | New York Safety Steam Power Co.| Geologic supplies . .....- 3.00 
29 50 | John Birkinbine.----------------- | Services, July 2-21, 1894. . 75.00 
29 5b | AL Py Davibe a. ses enews es sone cenn Field expenses...-....------------ 66. 45 
29 52 | Rio Grande Western Rwy. Co...--. Transportation of assistants. | 13. 00 
31 53 | Southern Pacific Co.....-.--.----- bed ectit etme nome ened 11. 80 
31 54 | Rio Grande Southern Rwy. Co.......-.- (GO weadec Hae aa 18.15 
31 55 | G.N. Saegmuller.--....--..------- Repairs .----- Hee ce Penne 12.00 
31 56 | A. H. Thompson. .------- --.| Field expenses: Benen apa 60. 05 
51 57 | N.'D.C. Hodges. .------- -| Publications - sPentecannc ae tsa | 7.00 
31 58 | Will. H. Grosscup-. do -.-.----.-----+ 2-222 ee eeee ee 8.50 
31 59 | A. P. Davis.------ és 168. 50 
31 60 Hersey Munroe. . 3 de Aa - 101. 10 
31 61 | T. W. Stanton-.---.-.- 117.90 
31 62 Eimer & Amend....-------------- aborsiois supplies ..-- ci 9, 10 
31 63 | H.C. Hunter ...---.------.------- Original drawings .--------------- 95.75 
31 64 | Frank Burns...-..--------------- Traveling expenses. .------------- 34.15 
31 65 | Northern Pacific Rwy. Co .-..-.-- Transportation of assistants. ----- 44, 28 
31 66 Southern Rwy. Co...---22----<- == tas FUG nic ee pois se a Rane nee ele 17. 50 
31 67 oe Wallard)s. | 2 saeceme ep =enisee en | Rent of office rooms, Oct., 1894. -- 349. 99 
31 68 | See RPO Services, Oct., 1894 .-.------------- 210. 60 
31 69 168. 50 
31 70 985. 60 
31 71 | 997. 94 
31 72 1, 247. 35 
31 TS iizawee 227.50 
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Abstract of disbursements made by John D, McChesney, chief disbursing clerk, United 
States Geological Survey, etc.—Continued, 


GENERAL EXPENSES OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY —Continued. 


OcToBER, 1894—Continued. 


Date | No.of | j ; 
ODDay oA anchor To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
ment. | ‘i } 

Oct. 31 | 74 $446, 40 
31 75 867. 60 
31 76 723.90 
31 77 | 168. 70 
31 78 | 248. 50 

10, 979. 82 
NOVEMBER, 1894. 

Nov. 3 1 Pay roll of employees $174. 20 
3 Zid OSseAC Alte ne acastyenee 101.10 
5 3 | Chas. D. Walcott 355. 02 
6) 4/8. F. Emmons 115. 70 
6 ingens do 109. 70 
6 6 | H. Gibb. Services, Sept. and Oct., 1894...-.. 140. 00 
6 | 7 | ¥F. Berger Services, Oct., 1894 80. 00 
6 8 | L.P. Bush do 65. 00 
6 9 | Robert Beall. .-...-- 6.75 
6) 10 | Chas. L: Condit..-- 15. 00 
6) Tet Rae CUS soos eae Boaay 22.50 
6 123} id OHM MEOOLO! apy os sae ahaa a steam 8. 50 
9 13 | National Press Intelligence Co... 16. 20 
9 14 Alpheus Hyatt....-...--..---...- Services, Sept. 20 to Oct. 31, 1894.. 75. 00 
9 15 | Chesapeake and Ohio Rwy. Co....| Transportation of assistants 9. 30 
9 | 16 | Denver and Rio Grande Rwy. Coss: (Ola sceemaese Meee eisae seerniee 37.10 
9 | 17 | Rio Grande Southern Rwy...-.---|.---- i Caress eae ae Son ara ae 38. 00 
9 | 18 | Wm. C. Day Services, Sept. 17 to Oct. 31, 1894-. 150. 00 

10 19 | Z. D. Gilman Laboratory supplies.....--.------ 43. 80 
10 | 20 | S.J. Haislett Geologic supplies. .--------- : 9. 00 
14 | 21 Daten Pacific, Denver and Gult Transportation of assistant....-- 2.75 
14 22 Atchison Topeka and Santa Fe |.-... WO ire meee ee wena tee eee esealae 46.81 
Rw 
15 | 55) Roulerlletand Nashville Kit. Colle do's Steen 5. 50 
14 DAN ACH) PONY DS ONE actsera an eiela\-ls)o oe ieldexpenses.” Beno =r 67. 83 
15 | PWN U8 5 INIGN ol UE aes See mooneeeer oa acea! ere ieee as GON Ooa= 61.35 
15 | 26 | Spratlen & Anderson......- Field : subsistence. ....---.--- 20. 39 
15 27 | Henry Heil Chemical Co. - Illustration supplies. ......- 2.48 
15 28 | Robert Hay.....-....-.--- Services, Oct. 16-31, 1894-. 140. 00 
15 | 29 | Henry Gannett. - Traveling expenses eee 178. 65 
13 30 | David T. Day 21.90 
16 Oly || EPH NG Wellemas. asst. oso 95. 88 
15 32 | S.S. Gannett. -..- 47.79 
17 30. vues ber Ey Warde meneric cet settee ors 76. 61 
16 34 igre Milwaukee and St. Paul 49.10 
wy- | 
20 35 Grcae Northern lA Ayoraccisaae tase | 35. 00 
20 36 | Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 18. 00 
Rwy. 
20 37 | New Vor Central and Hudson |..... AG) sessic semicon men ens kane eee 9. 25 
River Rwy. 
20 38 | Nashville, Chattanooga and St. |.-...-. OO vince awscwscceseceeeatsenss 9. 60 
Louis Rwy. 
20 SON GSB ONS (OGG hee Sonar neat bor ineene Services Oct. 13 to Nov. 16, 1894. ... 60. 00 
20 40 | Annie L. Arnold... Services Oct. 15 to Nov. 17, 1894. -.. 60. 00 
20 41 | Joseph D. Weeks... Services Sept. 1 to Oct. 31, 1894... 250. 00 
20 42 | F. H. Newell....-. Field expenses. -22.0.. 55-5 ecea-< 25. 00 
21 43 | Conrad Becker... Illustration supplies 10. 00 
21 44 | T. W. Stanton ..-.....--.- Traveling expenses - 304. 57 
22 45 | Pennsylvania R. R. Co... Transportation of assistants. 13.71 
24 AG) PAC Pee Dayise ee sane anna Field expenses......-.5---....--2.5 116. 75 
24 47 | J. D. Groesbeck. . Field supplies... .-----.- 3 106. 72 
24 48 | Cutter & Wood Geologic supplies Facnrer a 15. 45 
26 | 49 | B. Westermann & Co...- Pablications?<seseee- seans-e eases 3.91 
26 50 | H. M. Wilson.........-- Traveling expenses.....-.-------- 10. 50 
26 51 | Robert Hay.......------ Services Nov. 1-15, 1894.........-.. 130. 00 
28 52 | E. E. Jackson & Co..... Lilustration supplies....-...-...-. 450. 00 
30 53 | A. H. Thompson....-...- Wield expensesic. Ji s.senesecnee 73.12 
30 54 | F. Berger Services Nov., 1894.-.........-.... 80. 00 
30 6D | HGibbecese sec eneeccs coacodjoncs ONnnlvisvinweepisiensietsts Sew erie 70. 00 
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Abstract of disbursements made by John D, McChesney, chief disbursing clerk, United 


States Geological Survey, ete.— 


Continued. 


GENERAL- EXPENSES OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY—Continued. 


NOVEMBER, 1894—Continued. 


mate No. of | : 
one: ouehon To whom paid. For what paid. Amount 
| 
Noy. 30 | BE Dac bs MO RSB. aov's.< $65. 00 
30! 57 | Hersey Munroe. 97. 80 
30 | 58 163. 00 
30 59 163. 00 
30 60 1, 157. 60 
30 61 1, 001. 86 
30 62 2, 781. 20 
30 63 334. 20 
30 64 432. 20 
30 65 833. 30 
30 66 702. 20 
30 67 ‘Traveling expenses. - 122. 65 
30 68 | H. C. Pinnter: Beene Seen MORAWAN PB. wea siecee ss 94. 50 
30 BO eer) WEA De xicta ps epimers tae Rent of office rooms...------.----- 349. 99 
CO) Sa ek ee ea tA Se ae i TERE oa OI 12, 538, 99 
DECEMBER,. 1894. 

Dec. 4 1 | Pay roll of employees--.-.-.---.----- Services, Nov., 1894. . $170. 44 
4 2) M.A. Tappan: .-.-5./ Topographic supplies -- 3 2. 50 
4 3 | John C, Parker Geologic PUPPIES. noni oot Reo 31.50 
4 4 Burlington and Missouri River Transportation of assistant..-.-.- 33. 80 

| R. in Nebraska. 

4 Dil 64. 94 

4 6 139. 50 

4 7 27. 25 

4 8 52. 40 

4 9 118. 84 

4 10 8; 25 

6 11 83. 00 

6 12 : 198. 90 

6 13 Field expenses. -...-- say 46. 00 

6 14 | Meyer Bros. Drug Co- -| Illustration supplies-...-..--.- 2 - 80 

6 15 | Henry Bufford...-... -| Services, Sept. 3 to Oct. 6, 1894..-.-. 60. 00 

6 TOU Nei OBLONG en tecwem via we =n ‘Services, Oct. 1 to Nov. 30, 1894... 300. 00 

6 17 |; John, Birkinbine..2------>---- Services, July 23 to Nov. 30, 1994... 530. 00 

6 TSU IC RGrE DBO ae. me siasienket yan = i5 Services, Sept. 1 to Nov. 30, 1894... 250. 00 

7 19 | Mede Shortley .-. Services, Noy. 1-21, 1894 24. 50 

7 20 | Basil Duke Services, Nov., cP Ev ey ata elas 73. 40: 

7 21 | S. Celestin Pasturage, Sept., ANSE RHE Soe Senor 7.00 

7 22'| Save Celestin.-.-.-.---.---- : Pasturage, Oct. and Nov., 1894... 10. 73 

uf 23 | Wykoff, Seamans & Benedict -.--- Topographic TeOpPaivs.-- us =~ -= 40. 00: 

7 AU EWAN RO cin eli eisieinia es ecan's = = = Laboratory supplies...--..-.. 6.15 

7 | 25 | Southern Pacific Co. . -| Transportation of assistants. - 37. 40 

at 26 | Adams Express Co.. .| Freightcharges..-.-.----.------ 82. 46 

8 | 27 | Shoemaker & Busch. Laboratory supplies 3. 30: 

8 | DEN ciaese 0, eae ome os .| INustration supphes. 38 

8 | 29.) Ax Ibisner’-eeeu-- Laboratory supplies. : 1.75: 

8 | BON Wall He Grosseup. oo. <2 -.- soe. Rublications’--.:\cuce-s-~ 2 << ? 8. 50: 

8 31 ieteaie Pacific, Denver and Gulf | Transportation of assistant... ----- 3. 70: 

wy: 

8 | 32 | W.F, Hillebrand -. .| Traveling expenses...-..-.----.-- 8. 68. 
10 33,| U.S. Bapress Co..-.....--.---- Freight charges- 4 ex 64. 03 
14 | 34 | Wykoff, Seamans & Benedict...-.- Geologic repairs ...-.- 125. 00: 
14 | 35 | Smith Premier ‘l'ypewriter Co. --. Paleontologic repairs .....5-:- 8. 00: 
12 AOD MPR OR PIS OMY Ki@T! a ccett ais ouch iriaiaiebe eee ie a Publications. 25. 256422556 8. 50° 
14 Bt] Robert Bealls. 520 sew ences ss|scin n= Dia Katee ac te -cebinte seein 32.75 
14 38 | George T. Hawkins. - .| Services, Nov. 27-30, 1894..-... 17.39: 
12 39 | Alpheus Hyatt -.-- 4 eu ING s, 1802 oni vececann =< 75. 00 
12 AO NANA Days cjerek ee eS frm on AO ne acim nies anime = wa 125. 00 
12 41 | W.M. Gilcrest.-. Sones.) Oct. 1-17, 1894..--- 90. 00 
14 42 | Robert Hay..-... Services, Nov. 16- 30, 1894.... 120, 00 
12 43 | P.C. Warman...- Services, Nov., nye eo a a a 146. 80: 
12 44 | J.S.J. Lallie..... -| Repairs and supplies oe 41.20 
14 AB WOT Ne WO. n. <waxivanies seine Field expenses.......--..- “ 65. 50 
14 46 | Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co. .| Transportation of assistant. e 12. 75 
14 47 | Southern Railway..-:.--.--.---.--|----- GO ee aie rie aa pel eens z 7.01 
14 48 | Franklin & Co... Geological supplies fae ae 2.00 
17 | 49 | J. ¥. Manning.... Laboratory supplies pees u 41. 25 
17: 50\ |) James: HW McGilton. n=: wocwele laces OWEN Saran sfarctnafelnieimislaratalelettiel=iais 5. 70% 
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Abstract of disbursements made by John D. McChesney, chief disbursing clerk, United 
States Geological Survey, etc.—Continued. 


GENERAL EXPENSES OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY—Continued. 


DECEMBER, 1894—Continued. 


of pay- Boal To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
ment ; 

Dec. 17 51 | H.C. Hunter. .0. 00.2 ec ese ennnees DA WIND Se sc sasiacerd aces «rine sini sin $48. 75 
17 52 | G. W. Tigner ...- Services, Dec 1-3, 1894. 3. 87 
17 53 | John L. Williams Services, Dec. 1-8, 1894. . 11.61 
17 54 | Oregon Rwy. and Navigation Co- ‘Transpor tation of assistants. 32. 20 
17 55 | Louisville and Nashville R. R. Conse QO Wenin seein tle see ees se erates 16.50 
17 56 | Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co..----. Transportation of property 1.72 
22 BT |) Will. H.. Grosscup® --=--'.-2--.---5 Publications. .......-.-...-- 15. 00 
22 68) | Caleb I. Taylor...-....----- .--| Services, Dec. 10-20, 1894. . 15.00 
22 59 | Lewis Drummond ..| Services, Dec. 11-21, 1894......-.-. 15. 00 
22 60 | Elizabeth A. Balloch. -.-..--. .| Services, Nov. 14 to Dec. 20, 1894 .. 60. 00 
22 61 | Julia M. Corse..-......-..---.----|.- =... OO) cise see sceieisinie te cons eetele mia 60. 00 
22 62 | Annie L. Arnold. Services, Nov. 19 to Dec. 14, 1894... 40.00 
24 63). V..C. Tompkins..<..-.--.: ...| Services, Dec. 4 to Dec. 13, 1894... 45. 00 
24 64 | Coffin & Northrop..--.-- .| Field supplies bee Weraave are (ate niet eyare 29. 70 
24 65 CA. PS Davisecase: ..| Field expenses........---- 162. 30 
24 |* 66 Robert Hay. Rien ..| Services, Dec. 1-15, 1894 130. 00 
24 67 | Rio Grande Western Rwy..-..--- Transportation of assistants. ...-- 54, 25 
24 68 | Internationaland Gt. North’ n Bay 8. 60 
24 69 | Chicago and Northwestern Rwy. -| 12.50 
24 70 | Lake Shore and Mich. Sou. Rwy.. 9.15 
24 the Norne Pacific Rwy Co.........) 82.95 
24 pal Pere) ners 38. 50 
28 73 | 8S. F. SWatel 10. 56 
28 74 | Mackail Bros. & Flemer 18. 31 
28 VD MeEl NO welleee oe reese 48. 00 
28 76 ee aa ot the Interior 229, 46 
28 WG Waterss Os om see se ite amet oral 29. 01 
28 78 | L. H. ‘Seueider! sSon 15.14 
31 79 | Burlington and Missouri River 86. 65 

R. R. in Nebraska. 
31 80 | St. Paul and Duluth R. R. Co...-.- 8. 60 
31 81 Chidaes Milwaukee and St. Paul |.--.. Gores set eccismiaetaleleieleraetetstaralatate 19. 86 
Rw Me 
31 82 | Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé |.-... 0 eaaacaneoewinee saeco tence 51.90 
31 83 Services Dec., 1894............---- 170. 00 
31 Sa Berver-s2 each cess ceeaeee sees eae Oe cele ies nlere amt isle/e eietensiete et 80. 00 
31 85 EdO;m ames 70.00 
31 86 SRo. ces sewer sees eo se ee eelauees do : 65. 00 
31 87 | Minnie Milligan........---...---- Services Dec. 7- 31, 1894... see eeiretter 40. 32 
31 88 | H.C. Hunter....-......-.--.--.--- Drawings....<-..«0-66- 42.50 
31 $9) ) U.S; Dxpress: CO. ono. osc ce eee | Freight charges..-... 212. 70 
31 CUD) | ate gia So icky esas eeme ce aasbencosac Travelin expenses 67.18 
31 OC Cr allan 22. ascteaccostesete meme Rent of office rooms Dec., 1894... -. 849. 99 
31 92 | Southern California R. R. Co...--. Transportation of assistants..-.-. 61. 40 
31 93 | Rio Grande Western Rwy..-----: jane GO on cesaceeeceseaac sense avast 32. 50 
31 94} Daniel Stewart...-.--...-----.---- Services Dec. 9-31, 1894 i 
31 95 MENS EIN OOL sere iste malas ame stetera Services Dec., 1e0de & 
31 96) | PAG be Davise sees. ciae 
31 Pay roll of employees. 
31 d 
31 
31 
31 
* 31 
31 
31 
31 
18, 007.73 
Jan. 3 1| William A. Raborg.............-- $6. 84 
3 ances C0) nena eee 53. 63 
7 3 | Richard M. ‘ | Services, Dec. 26-31, 1894... 14, 67 
if 4| William H. Herron...... Services, Dec. 17-31, 1804... 57. 07 
7 Ba eV aM Ske OSbs. nsec cet. Services, Dec., 1894.......- 101.10 
7 Cn ME Mackie ees. eieseesiinn= -sine'isl= 151. 60 
9 TM ORAaTlOs is MaVOOMa acai alice aleletele si 84, 20 
9 8 | Alpheus Hyatt....... SAORI OCIOe 75, 00 
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Abstract of disbursements made by John D. McChesney, chief disbursing clerk, United 
States Geological Survey, etc.—Continued. 


GENERAL EXPENSES OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY—Continued. 


JANUARY, 1895—Continued. 


Date | No. of | 
Bia set Pan han To whom paid. For what paid. Amount, 
Jan. 8 ONAL Cub enle sit on eaeenuouan eo Services, Dec. 15-20, 1894......... $30. 00 
9 £07} Wiatrenm Upnanisccsec a= se a- aeianici2 Services, Dec. 31, 1894, to Jan. 8, 40.00 
1895. 
9 11 | James Storrs Services. Dec. 12-22, 1894.......... 20, 00 
9 1 a ere U1) See See Traveling expenses.....-.. 25. 30 
9 13) A ah DIB VIS SANE fein me sro Gian wine ool = sia PO erence ca te Senne 41.50 
9 gO ere meee Heese Field expenses 4.75 
9 15 Melville Lindsay Sopot saci eal mee Illustration supplies 8.30 
10 16 | Southern Pacific Co............-.- Transportation of assistants. .-.-.. 24. 05 
10 17 | Denver and Rio Grande R. R. Co..| Transportation of property .-.----. -95 
10 do 4. 84 
10 BLP 
10 10. 38 
10 21 Bafiiciore and Ohio R, R. Co... --- 20.58 
12 22 | Texarkana and Fort Smith Rwy-.- 5. 38 
12 23 | Great Western Rwy Co.........--- 27. 50 
12 24 | Carson and Colorado R. R. Co..-.-. 19.75 
12 25 eee Ah tine ON canteak omimehece 135. 80 
12 26°) C.D. Wihite.----< 3... Traveling expenses..--..--.------ 160. 02 
9 27 | Mary ivealiia Services, Dec. 3, 1894, to Jan.9, 1895. 60. 00 
14 28 Nasbvilie Chattanooga and St. | Transportation of assistants...--. 8. 60 
Louis Rwy 
14 29 | Virginia and ‘Truckee R. R. Co....|....- AO cece eee ean rie cee as 17.75 
14 = UE es 08d AE) ene een sees h Services, Dec. 3-5, 1894.........-. 15. 00 
14 Bik Guikuinohhofh. oo. gece cokes cane ee Services, Dec., eG cee a dey 90. 00 
14 32)! Ree aOhand sho shen aceon eee o Services, Jan. 2-10, ESOS eee emits 30.00 
14 BBN Ot Rag eee Gere etme = aie ene eee PiMstrehions: ccm seen ee 10. 00 
15 34 | Charles E. Munroe........-.------ Analyses of specimens. -...-..-..--. 70. 00 
15 Bor [isa My ROMLONG 2 2. oy ns ow onmsie he's yn Field expenses=...-..-.---.--.---. 17 00 
15 36 | H.M. Wilson.....- Traveling expenses......------+-- 14. 50 
15 87), aC. Rize. 2s. ss. Eee Cee ener ei setae ee teen 35. 80 
15 38 | Geo. F. Muth & Co.. +| Geologic supplies... .----. 2... -=- 9.50 
15 39 | Z. D.Gilman....-.... DUD Pes Mecetodeec ans ae 37. 85 
15 40 | Stephenson's Express. - Freight charges and hauling a 47.81 
16 US ls Guede NDE eee ee eo ies Tlustration supplies obise oe ato ae 9.12 
16 42 | Thomas W.Smith.. al) SS DIPCR s onions wena 91. 00 
16 ABNEY Jaclenon ai C021. scone tava leeee MOleesceec tet aee 86. 34 
16 44 cement of the Interi CONES series She bc 6, 63 
16 45 . -do 5.14 
16 46 -007. 22. 91 
16 47 (oli ese 5 SER Sane abse BAC eCO ran saneecuene 234, 22 
18 48 | John W. Parker. . -.-+....| Poraye, storage, etc ..-.-.---.----- 44. 50 
21 49 |} Louis Dutertre........-.-....- Services, Oct. "24 to Dec. 24, 1894... 14, 00 
21 50 | Henry V. Smith... .....:-5.. --| Services, Nov. 1-30, 1894..--..----. 7.50 
21 61) Mrs. iM. Brown: a. --.-..0- Services, Dece., 1894 : 5. 00 
21 Be Neda WW PIG En har win sa cab ede <6 do a 5. 00 
21 Baie op POL AU 5 Siatore Giata'c lon wb sis sielie i 7.50 
21 GEST at Bott eae Sa ane ae Saeeee 5. 00 
21 55 | J. M. Reed. . 5. 00 
21 56 | J. L. Prentis 3. 00 
21 OU OMA Savarercces sores ec cc oe <= 5. 00 
21 58 | Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co-- Transportation of assistant. ...--- 5.25 
21 59 | Carson and Colorado R. R. Co...-- Transportation of property-.------ 8.70 
21 60 | Virginia and Truckee R. R. Co....'..-.. Ose etane ee nineties i 2,03 
22 61 | Oregon Railway and Nay. Co | ‘Transportation of assistant. ..-.-- 16. 10 
2 62 | Louisville and Nashville R. R, TOL eon eee eee aN eT . 27.50 
22 63 | National Press Intelligence Ce..-. Lee Nicetions Nene 10. 20 
22 G4) ROW. Woodvatl.. 200k sacs ni came Geologic supplies 65. 00 
22 65 | William H. Rau........-...--. -.| lustration SUuppliesis = -.< ee 12.50 
29, 66 | Rand, McNally & Co. .-| Mineral Resources supplies. .- 7.50 
22 67 Library Bureau... .| File and pamphlet cases. ..- - 4,80 
23 68 | Charles D. Walcott... ..| Traveling expenses-..-..-.-..-. 24, 25 
22 69 yesek s Dispatch Co. .| Freight charges and hauling..---- 11.78 
25 70 DSRS amie neta e res .| Field expenses ‘| 67. 05 
25 ACL0 EN prs ME OOLG tater acca eteeiateievans Services, Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1894. --. 15. 00 
25 f2 | Sohn Murdook..-<<2-<.ces-ann- Services, Dec dSOt steno eam 5. 00 
25 73 | B. Peyton Legaré.........-.-- .| Services, Jan. 1-7, 1895.......----- 17. 50 
25 oT Annie da; Arnold. cicccsvins ecietesies sis Services; Doc. 15, 1894, to Jan. 23, 60, 00 
895, 
25 75 | Belle Worth Bagley...-.-......--. Services, Dee. 18, 1894, to Jan. 23, 60. 00 
1895. 

25 76 | Ellen Macfarland....--..........< Services, Nov. 30, 1894..........--- 1.96 
25 77 | Oregon Railway and Nay. Co......| Transportation of assistant. 6. 94 
25 78 | John Birkinbine............ «.s-.] Traveling expenses.......-- : 9, 83 
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GENERAL EXPENSES OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY—Continued. 


JANUARY, 1895—Continued. 


oe No. of | To whom paid For what paid Amount. 
ents Beas pals Pe g 

Jan. 25 79 | John Birkinbine.-. He Travéling expenses. ......----.--- $9. 08 
26 80 | E. W. Parker........-..--.- 9. 85 
22 81 | United States Express Co... 94, 25 
26 82 | Pennsylvania Co. ....----.-- Ty een of assi 35. 00 
25 83 | W. Andrew Boyd.. Publications: .---.2-ss-ecses 25. 00 
25 84 | M. Siebold.........--- Laboratory supplies Ms 2.52 
25 85 | Herman Baumgarten..--- .-| Supplies ........--..--.--------- ++ 13.50 
26 86 | Theodore Johnson....------------ Services, Dec. 17, 1894 to Jan. 24, 75. 00 

1895, 
31 87 | John Birkinbine.-........-.-.-.-.- Services, Dec. 1, 1894 to Jan. 15, 170. 00 

1895. 
31 88 | Eudora Magill...-.-.-----.------- Services, Dec. 17, 1894 to Jan. 22, 60. 00 

189 e 
31 89 | Victoria Bsséx--...----2. 20-220 -ce|o <5. CO... 5- nce wen entice eea= 384, 00 
31 90 | SnliagM. Corae.2- {2c nieen pea ee | Services, Dec. 21, 1894 to Jan. 26, 60. 00 

1895 
31 91 | Elizabeth A. Balloch... .-.-22..-..-|-.----. Pile paeeer ie es aa Ae eats Soi 60. 00 
31 92 | H. B.C. Nitze..--. -.----- -| Report on monazite.-.-...---------- 5. 00 
31 93 | Frank Burns... 2-..-----=- .| Traveling expenses....----------- 81. 87 
31 94 | Alpheus Hyatt........--- a penn icess San, S05 eee cmonesta 80. 00 
31 95) | Be Berger. soos co-e) octew tee vas ctate fo ene QO) pmrcletnlm = nto tmie lollies eile = = 80. 00 
31 OG} CEL GRD Won seratee ee elect a ers oe lara eaters te aes CO eet ttn w ic stefainiate eine ie ielsisiataiela iat 70. 00 
31 OF a Pe Bushiscncccm sts eeateleaes) enone COM ea cm ctetgea sistant 65. 00 
31 98 | Z. D. ne Reng SORE EO Se Laboratory Baupless: 3 211. 84 
S| 2 e090 WAG He Daassuere ee eeeee eres Services, Jane ieebeense ses sees 172. 20 
31 al 1, 394. 90 
31 1, 190. 20 
31 3, 104. 83 
31 2, 027. 10 
31 2,750. 30 
3 353. 10 
31 456. 50 
a1 916. 93 
31 775. 10 
31 249.70 
31 O. A. Ljungstedt. BAN Sacer ogeae Dn Oas Services, Jan. 15-31, 1895.....--.-- 66.11 
31 TG, COWallard!ciccenseeee see eeeeer Rent of office rooms, ‘Jan. 1S9G aie 349. 99 
Ld Bea LG ne ee a I aE DOING AOE EGE NCES 17, 632. 36 
FEBRUARY, 1895. 

Heb. (5 1 | Minnie Milligan Services, January, 1895.....-...--- $50. 00 
8 2 | J.B. Lippincott... Services, January, 8-18, 1895....--- 70. 00 
8 Bie ONbIOT = jaenc nce oe es Services, Nov. 28 to Dec. 27, 1894-. 54. 00 
8 4 | James T. White & Uo...... Rublications <.--.-..--5..6s-..-=-- 8.00 
8 5 | W.H. Morrison’s Son-.-...- case GO eee = sna 14, 85 
8 6 | HE. D. Franz ........- --| Supplies 36. 20 
8 7)\ Bred-Reh..-. 22 sen. .| Geological supplies 17. 75 
8 8 | Southern California Rw ‘Transportation of assistant - 57. 00 
8 9 | Oregon Railway and Nav. Co....-|.--.-d0 .----.------------+---- 16.10 
8 10 Pennsylvania he RCo... see Genaporinaen of property - 5. 94 
8 a US een Oye einen ats nate te aes ye tate Rees feet ete Ole ee cate ete eee 7.52 
8 12 | Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe |....- GO Se ee le de ees soricioseeeneecte == 5. 85 

Rwy. Co 
ll ASK PAR Mayistsce ect wec tas eee se aa/s Field expenses....---------------- 163.75 
12 14 | Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co...-..| ‘Transportation of property. ------ 10. 40 
12 Tibg eo pertiblaya maces seme nest celal al Services, Dec. 17, 1894, to Jan. 4, 150. 00 
1895. 
12 16 | C. Gustavus Meninger........--.- Report on phosphate. -.....-- 50. 00 
12 17 | Mrs. Marie E. Webb.--.--- .| Services, Feb. 5-12, 1895 - 14. 00 
32 18 | Elizabeth Downing... Gedbharacseanon COs sesoesice eek 14. 00 
12 19 | Mattie H. Maddox.. BGO ace 14. 00 
12 20 | Florence Pollock . -- A aSenaracellebeebes QO wAeear 14. 00 
11 214 Robert Beall: - 289. 2-7)... ene Publications 32. 25 
12 22 EU see and St. Paul | Transportation of assistants...--- 29. 00 
Rwy. Co 
14 23 | Mackall Bros. & Flemer....-..--- Laboratory supplies ..-.--.------- 12.77 
14 24 | W.H. Morrison’s Son- i\| Publications =.0-2..---m Breer 16. 00 
14 25 | The E. F. Brooks Co ..... -| Geologic supplies. . Bs 10. 50 
14 26) 1ehO DI OAL ROD aelejeisicie ete pee se= mein Supplies sco ceweemtecwrceteaectastee 5. 20 
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of pay- Pea To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
ment 2 
Feb. 14 27 | Alice M. Hayden..~...-----+------ Services, Feb. 2-11, 1895....---.--- $16. 00 
14 28 | E. J. Lewis..-.-.-- ee .| Paleontologic supplies. ------ 4,50 
14 29 | Robert Boyd. -..---- S35 Supplies .......-----+------*« 16. 38 
14 30 | Geo, F. Muth & Co.- BAC (ed Gacy Wi ce ine coat marta 2.57 
14 oi | Joho Stethan «s.-2--- 5-4-1 Ae Sos dora 34.55 
14 32 | Geo. W. Knox's Express..---- .| Freight charges. -- 57, 20 
15 33 | Charles E. Munroe.--..------ Assay of ores and s 50. 00 
15 34 | Pennsylvania R. R. Co...-- Transportation of assistants. ----- 10. 00 
15 35 | Jean F. Kaighn...-.------- .| Services, Jan. 30 and 31, 1895..---- 3. 87 
18 SG) 0B) Wa) ViGGGOr cba- sees oleiemmn tein Services, Oct. 18, 1894, to Jan. 21, 10.35 
1895. 
18 37) |) Aa Tus Williams 25 .\020 <0 === == Services, Nov. 25, 1894, to Jan. 31, 4. 40 
1895. 
18 38 | J, W. Lane.......---------------- Services, Dec. 5, 1894, to Jan. 21, 9.35 
1895. 
18 39 | Murray Mott.-.-...---------------- Services, Dec. 7, 1894, to Jan. 31, 9. 03 
1895, 
18 40 | D.'T. Rigsby.------------+-------- | Serer Dee. 9, 1894, to Jan. 31, 8.70 
1895. 
18 4 | E.R. Murray. ------------+-----<- Services, Dec, 11, 1894, to Jan. 31, 8.38 
1895. 
18 42 | Barry Cronin.....---++-++---+-+--- Services, Dec. 15, 1894, to Jan. 31, 4.50 
1895. 
18 43 | Edward Kiibel.-.----.----------+- Topographic repairs.------------- 8.00 
18 44 | Shoemaker & Busch..---- -| Supplies ...-.-.--.-------+s-+----- 47. 80 
18 45 | Thomas Somerville & Sons- Laboratory supplies...------.---- 14, 66 
18 46 | BE. E.Jackson & Co..-...----------|----- Gore se ee ee raseeere sar 40.38 
20 47 | Z. DD. Gilman.......----------+---- Illustration supplies. ..----------- 1,20 
20 48 | Samuel Storrow. .----------------- Gauging streams supplies. - 29.50 
20 49 | G. N. Saegmuller..-- .| Supplies and repairs...----- 56. 75 
25 50 | James D. Hillhouse-- Services, January, 1895. ...----.--- 25. 00 
23 51 | Eudora Magill. .--..-- Services, Jan. 23 to Feb. 14. 1895... 40. 00 
23 52 | Fred. A. Schmidt-. Topographic supplies 7.20 
23 58 || Kred. Reh... .. <<. -2------ <=" ..| Geologic supplies-..---------- 21.00 
23 54 | Edward P. North..- .| Publications. ------ 5. 00 
23 55 | Thomas W. Smith. Supplies .--.------- 191. 00 
25 56 | Henry Gannett..-.--. Traveling expenses. - 25,14 
20 57 | Samuel Springmann....------ .| Hauling specimens. - 5, 69 
25 6S) eAes, Danis, owen = Traveling expenses. . 73. 35 
23 59 | Z.D. Gilman....-..- Supplies -.----.------------- ue 75. 33 
23 60 | Daniel Crumbaugh..-.-.---------- Services, Dec. 18, 1894, to Jan. 31, 25 
1895. 
27 61 | R.L. Ogden.....- Fe AAOCE Services, Dec. 13, 1894, to Feb. 12, 150. 00 
1895. 
28 62 | So ortier:.....--.---.<<---2- =<" Services, Jan. 28-31, 1895....-----. 24. 00 
OT 63), Julia Me Corses..- -- + -=~= Services, Feb, 4-25, 1895. -- oe 80. 00 
28 64 | Mrs. Jennie T. Davis Services, Feb. 9-28, 1895..- 42. 86 
28 650) AS Po Davis: -ca---- .| Field expenses..---------- 50. 50 
28 66 | John C. Parker.. Supplies ------..---------- 5. 30 
28 67| Mi. Siebold. <2. - see see Laboratory supplies..-.-- BAR 2.52 
3 68 | H. Baumgarten. - Serer eee Stamps and repairs. -------------- 6.25 
28 69) | CLC. Watlardt 22. 2-1 2/5 -)- neers es Rent of office rooms, Feb. 1895. --- 349. 99 
28 70 | Pay roll of employees------------- Services, February, 1895. - bre 1, 260, 20 
28 (OU Sarees WU lena als esata ins atevetarela teehee do 1, 038. 00 
28 TDs cco AIG} See SS EDO Re eee etn occa fosccke do 2,531. 64 
28 Biles! (io oe ROO BERR” Sanco Beseeetes lat liac do 1, 830. 80 
28 Ha waters (ivr 3 ee U BE Golo See Cee | torrie do 2, 484. 40 
28 TDA Reade Oe ce nee stoma ate n einine |maiaar do 378. 80 
28 OA erro: domes s< do 412.00 
28 Kithnleerccte (0) SAAS pee cemomos ce -do 820. 60 
28 {icilecccrs Or scasees= “dona. 699. 80 
28 1D) esters LO! eee ise chs worst ia rwtetes aterm 5 mh) do 351, 20 
TBS a Ne ies tee erat ate ad em easacaral a ai ae pines ecm ois i meant ines 14, 302. 02 
Marcu, 1895. 

Mar. 4 1| EB. W. Parker....-.-..------------ Traveling expenses-.------------- $26. 39 
4 2| Annie L. Arnold...- _| Services, Jan. 24 to Mar. 1, 1895. 60, 00 
4 3 | Belle Worth Bagley 60. 00 
6 4 | Altha T. Coons..-.--- * 34, 50 
6 5 | Alpheus Hyatt...------.--------- 70. 00 
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GENERAL EXPENSES OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY—Continued. 


Marcu, 1895—Continued. 


Date 


of pay- eee To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 

ment. 

Mar. 6 Gi) AN, De yeCT So 6 Sansagesoasogosasod $80. 00 
6 7 | H.Gibb...:-.. 70. 00 
6 sei || ed ety lehripaes toe 65. 00 
6 9 | Minnie Milligan. 50. 00 
6 HOW Charles: PeRosstee= sodas se cea Services, Nov. 6, 1894, to Feb. 20, 30. 00 

1895. 

6 A Have eanelcleyesseeeeeres | Services, Feb. 19 and 20, 1895....... 10. 00 
6 12 | R. R. Bowker ... = -| Publications <'\.c.rs sie «mee eee 3.50 
6 13 | Edward Kiibel.......-... Repairs to instruments, ete...-... 39. 14 
6 14 | Pennsylvania R. R. Co Frei ne tere hvolatatele eta = oe fataheceetee tion 3.17 
6 15) | Missouri Bacio Rwy CO. -at/ets |e O One ieeiee tere ete 12, 42 
7 16 | Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. - . Remodeling and repairs. - 63. 00 
7 17) PC SHY ManToe.--acsacg<eee pees || Assay Of Siores.. scrate eee 7.50 
8 ES s WalliamsKerts Joncas ese Geologie supplies... .22..0<-<-' 12.00 
8 19 | Charles L. Condit......-.. <i) Pabiieg thongs. cis see reeenar coats 7.50 
12 20! |! Rober Beall. 20 e-2cseeaeess rs -nlavene Ci eS , : 51.25 
14 21 | Daniel Appleton & Co... BL eras CERO Ser eseote ao 6.54 
14 22)| 1. Hudson Willis=.:---.- Report on phosphat 25, 00 
14 23 | Library Bureau. . +'2| (OUP DIES cases eeeerie ae sere 12.00 
14 2a eS oe GOs ss pease ahere ae CREA Saracens ONES : 12. 55 
14 25 | William C. Day Traveling expenses.... Ne 8.45 
14 26 | F. W. von Dachenhausen..........|....- Oves sae sence ae : 29.15 
14 27 | DeLancey Wo Gill Peer eaeseee este aene (archos acnostonsoes - 23.50 
14 28 | Henry Heil Chemical Co Laboratory supplies....-....--... 2.50 
14 29 | Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Co.) Topographic supplies. - 10. 00 
14 30 | Meyer Brothers Dr We COs caceciere | Illustration snp plice. 2.40 
14 31 | E. Morrison Paper Come: -| Library supplies. - 1. 26 
14 32 | John C. Parker........-..- ..| Mineral Resources....- c 40. 00 
14 33 | Easton & Rupp..--. | Geologic supplies.......... REGS - 50 
14 34 | Thomas Somerville Gauging streams supplies...-.... 18. 70 
14 35 | Theodore Johnson. -....-.. Services, Jan. 25 to Mar. 6, 1895... 75. 00 
14 36 | Elizabeth A. Balloch. ....-. Services, Feb. 4 to Mar. 7, 1895 30. 00 
14 37 | Henry S. Williams. ......-- Services, Sept.1,1894, to Feb. 28, 1895 300. 00 
16 38 | Kennedy & DuPerow.....- =| Laboratory supplies Jae beveneee 3.30 
16 39 | J. W. Drew & Co..-....... Sup plese es eer eeaaeessee 13. 50 
16 40 | Pennsylvania R. R. Co...-- oe POIg HG en soc eee cesses 9.59 
15 41 | Griffith Thornton. oats -| Services, Mar. 8-15, 1895-.. 14.00 
20 42 | James P. Iddings-. -| Services, Jan. 21 to Feb. 23, "1895. 203. 00 
20 43 | Charles M. Rolker......... -| Services, Feb. 8 to Mar. 15, 1895. 150. 00 
20 44) CyrusiC. Babb tp ceeeescse j|iServices! ant 189 teerseeoae seen 36.00 
20 ADIN Salar Ove see eee ae -| Services, Feb., 1895.....- ’ 66. 00 
20 46 | Daniel Crumbaugh.....-.- wal asisers G0. Lee ee aes 3 5. 00 
20 47 | Charles E. Monroe......-..- -| Analyses of coals. 150. 00 
20 4g | J. E. Hurley ....... Repairs occ ac ss. so 6.00 
20 49 |... 6.2 eee Labor and material 49, 60 
20 50 | John C. Entriken .......-.- 7.00 
20 SIN W.., Zimsser--2 os. s. 5 5.50 
21 52 | Eimer & Amend.. 3 27. 30 
20 53 | The E. F. Brooks Co...-- 5.90 
21 54 | Stephenson's Express = Rroight and hauling...---. 9.15 
22 55 | KE. W. Parker Traveling expenses........ 41.37 
22 56 | William F. : 2 Publications ee an 7.00 
23 bi | Gan de (Cokes sas, SOBe Recs ORs noms ari ociG 5 94. 00 
23 BS ae CO. Peale.s oo uresaceeeece an Bervices, Feb. 4-16, 1895.....- 72. 00 
25 59 | Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co..-... Transportation of assistants. . 11.50 
26 60 | Geo. W. Plumley Co.....-.... .-| Geologic supplies............ 8.75 
26 OL PEs Eulliman ness senses .| Iustration supplies......- 85. 10 
26 62 | Geo. W. Knox Express Co. -| Freight and hauling....-... 5. 66 
Ps) 63 | William H. Butler....... Supp TLC NOE Bean Se AR aE, 1.50 
30 6d) ohm Ceabarker-\o)2eassseecee Publications of Mineral Resources 162. 00 
30 65; |\aWalliam: C2 Dayo ceees senate -| Traveling expenses.......--..-..- 11.45 
30 66 | George H. Harri Report on slate deposits, ete. 25.00 
30 67 | Marie B. Webb. - Services, Mar. 8-30, 1895..... 40.00 
30 68 | Sanella J.D. Cooley. Services, Mar. 12-30, 1895-.. 30. 00 
30 69 Griffith oT eee Services, Mar. 16-30, 1895... 26, 00 
31 70 Services, Mar., 1895.....--. 60. 00 
31 71 i 1, 394. 90 
31 72 1, 133. 65 
31 73 2, 778. 20 
31 74 |. 2, 027.10 
31 75 |. 2, 750. 30 
31 76 |. 672. 99 
31 77 |. 456. 50 
31 78 | 947, 20 
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GENERAL EXPENSES OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY—Continued. 


Marcu, 1895—Continued. 


SpaLe NOL of 
et 2 Panchen To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
Mar. 31 | 79 | Pay pon of employees ............ eee Mareh 1899. 22.03... -25 $775. 10) 
31 BON eee d Ole tee comin seunea te cela s esl istis SO, yaaa encom seen a tele sis's 421.90 
31 81 Lines M. Alexander oe. cs<s- ts Seeviged, Mar. 18-31, 1895 .2....... 33. 87 
31 82 | Theodore Johnson. - - Services, Mar. 7-30, 1895. . : 52. 50: 
31 83 | F. Ber Services, Mar., 1895.-........-...- 80. 00 
31 Sah ECU Det welaaimene menreaatscm ences sala Oimas eee ase ae 70. 00 
31 Sby| ire USE oer etace store mania ets ee mimi stern CER Seats. ato een Se RES 65. 00 
31 86!) The F. Brooke Co..5) seer ccnns Geologic supplies.............-... 3,50 
31 STAN GaN. Saepmnllen slo oe esuc cece Instruments and repairs. 76, 00 
31 88 | E.E. Jackson &Co..-.-.....------ BM PODOAs eye. wanes ete cons dunes nara! 
31 SOT, Wee aT One wn Miia cms arom a! Rent of office rooms, Mar., 1895... 349, 99 
31 90 | Belle Worth Bagley ........-..... Services, Mar. 2-30, 1895 ......-..- 50. 00 
31 Slit ali Wl. COPsGas wecns cose as ae an! Services, Mar, 11-30, 1895 ......... 35, 00° 
Eo tell ag scteae gestae fee tees ae ee seme ree omaaae eee aaa sees - 16,981. 10 
APRIL, 1895, 

Apr. 10 1) Morgan Plaherty.---<-'-<.+-2=-ee« Services, Aug. 1, 1894, to Mar. 31, $16. 00 

1895. 
ll Di RIGBEY WW a RINI EN come mts cases ce aa | Services, Dec. 1, 1894, to Mar. 31, 28.00 

1895. 
10 3 | Patrick Liston 8. 00 
11 A PM OGM ciao ereetemiete soci eh 15. 00 
aL Sl NM BAVA ones eda awtiew msc nc ea nss 15. 00 
il 6s | de Se ORAM ais ae ee ca 22.50 
11 7 | James L. Wright, jr.---- 15. 00 
10 8 | John Murdoch 15. 00 
10 9 | L. Morse...-... 15. 00 
10 LO) thls ew MiGOrO. ea -8 eee 4 15. 00 
10 11 | George H. Hickman... Seat Feb. 14-28, 1895... 1. 60 
10 12 | Barry Cronin... Services, Feb. and Mar., 1895 6.00 
10 13 | Thomas Dupré. do 10, 00 
10 14 | J. W. Lane...... 10. 00 
10 15 | E.R. Murray. 10. 00 
10 16 | Murray Mott...........- 10. 00 
10 brie Wik ot We So 10, 00 
11 18 | A. L. Williams........-. 4.00 
11 29) | DiS Rae Y:- cele ae we =< 10. 00 
11 20) | GBaW Vedder... ss-s5c0 6.00 
11 21d. Be Jieeiront Services, Mar. 16-26, 1895. 70.00 
11 DO No. DaylOwe sic oc~<,-- = Services, Mar. 20-27, 1895. 38. 00 
10 23 Dovrae H. Hickman....-- Services, Mar., 1895.....- 3.00 
10 24 | Bert Halseth....-......-. do 3. 00 
11 25 | Alpheus Hyatt. S 80.00 
11 26 | Altha T. Coons...-...--- 39. 00 
11 27 | Mary G. Quitman....-... Services, Mar. 12 to Apr. 4, 1895... 42.00 
10 28) S. C. Stallings: -.-......'. Services, Mar. 13 to Apr. 10, 1895. .. 50. 00 
11 29 | E. W. Parker... ae Traveling expemses.......--.--... 42.95 
il 80) |) HNO WOLLccraawicisicins <i e do 23. 00 
IL 31 | National Press Intelligence Co 10, 93 
11 82) CS aA Om. mem lawndieees nciaics mine 5.50 
11 33 | Charles Cooper & Co. -| Geologic supplies.......-.. 10. 00 
11 34 | Library Bureau... Gauging streams supplies . 8. 00 
11 35 | W. &L. E. Gurley. Al SUPPL CSc maleate cintcsetecis 146. 00 
12 36 | Cyrus C. Babb......--.--.- -| Services, Mar. 1-30, 1895 -.. 90. 00 
12 37 | Department of the Interior. - Supplies 160, 25 
12 Ci (US RAS SASSO ee ce in MAIC cecal Moos do .. 2.00 
a OD. tara ONolarelet mints pint ena wielata siete aie = Tie iai= do. 59. 89 
Ee Fete MA Oa lara, cau O} a prelmnCta ine State teeta: aratetaletenlaerare Ve lst aint do. 78. 10 
12 GO eee eee meter ee rier ee a eaten do.. 2.35 
12 Baltimore and Ohio R, R. Co Brelg bts seis 15. 34 
13 BS) Mred Reb occ cncscsiencseete Geologic supplies....-...-.-...--. 3.00 
13 44 Louis Dutertre:- sccmsccseecnscscice Services, Dec, 24, 1894, to Mar. 31, 22.75 

95, 
13 45 | Daniel Crumbaugh .| Services, Mar., 1895 .....-.....-.-. 5. 00 
13: 46 | Mattie H. Maddox..-...-.. Services, Mar. 6 to Apr. 2, 1895 .... 66. 00 
13 47 | Maggie M. Loefiler......- Services, Mar. 12 to Apr. 9, 1895 -.. 50. 00 
13 48 | Minnie Milligan Seas ene Services* Mar., 1895 eee oe saan 50. 00 
13 BOW BS EDS IN GWG Leite rete acetalats cleat sie wists Pieldiexpensesie cs cee sen-e -eran'e 16, 35 
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APRIL, 1895—Continued. 


Date No. of id EF hat id AS 

oe ais youcher.| To whom paid. ‘or what paid. mount. 
Apr. 15 50s Ohn) C. Parker c.cesn cae asics Mineral Resources supplies. ....-- $5. 00 
15 51 | Adams Express Co -.-- Bret ghibice seme eee 325. 05 
17 52 | James D.& E.S. Dana.. Publications 6. 00 
17 Ba eueh Reilhy:s-ee case acta acer Illustration supplies. - 9.50 
17 | 54 | Henry Gannett ....---....--------- ‘Traveling expenses. .......-- 30.70 
16 65 | Lizzie M. Alexander..--...-.....- Services, Apr. 1-16, 1895...... 40. 00 
i} 66] William A. Raborg ...-..--.....-- Traveling expenses....-.--..- 3.45 
17 Siasiase OO kate caeeeakaee do Salat 64. 60 
LT BBG. IO) Guan <2 ont wees qe eee Shon 67. 89 
20 59 prea tment of the Intérior mate 2.70 
20 60) | RAY ariel eas. serceleraaeereeer Cave supplies. . E 22. 00 
22 61 ee Bros. & Flemer. Illustration supplies. 35. 25 
22 62IR S50 sce secete oa enees Laboratory supplies - - = 1.16 
20 63 | C. D. White eae nee acee eos eee Traveling expenses. oS6 19. 35 
20 64 | Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co ....-. Freight ela 20. 65 
20 65 | Northern Pacific R. R. Co........./---.- do. ase, 7.14 
20 66 | Great Northern Rwy. Co..--..--.|----- Osean aektecetes 6.73 
22 | 67 | 3.8, Lippincote.20. 2 os.--s snes es Altitude tables .......--.---- 25. 00 
24 | 68 | Geo. F. Muth & Co........--...--. Geologic supplies. . ener 6.00 
24 | 69 |G. Saegmullen-stece.--- ema = Instruments.......-.....-.-. 50. 00 
24 TO! || do EL Quinton. soe cemecas omcesiee Services, Jan. 2-24, 1895 -..... 100. 00 
24 71 | Gustav E. Stechert - Publications 22cm cecsmae=s a 296. 75 
26 72; Henry Bufford.....- -- Services, Mar. 1-23, 1895 ..---. 40. 00 
26 73 | Meyer Bros. Drug Co. -| Illustration coppues Pieteeeae 2 1. 20 
26 | 74 | Southern Pacitic Co -- Freight charges -. eee 5.97 
26 | 75 John Birkinbine..-. Trave eling expenses Sno 16. 03 
26 | AOS AS POSEN WVENNSS Spe see Laboratory supplies -....-.-- 11.18 
26 Wi | Pow. arroun. os. Services, Apr. 8-19, 1895. -.-.--. 66. 00 
29 | 78 | W. ¥. Hillebrand ... Traveling expenses .......... 16. 60 
29 79),| elensey Miunnoe: sao eeee==n eee | ase GOR eoonoso scans 4. 64 
29 80 | L. H. Schneider’s Son - Suppliess- 2s. 12. 98 
3 81 | Robert Beall........ Publications -csecocasiessaeece os 42. 50 
30 82 | William M. Fontaine -....--....-.| Services, July 1, 1894, to Apr. 30, 150. 00 

| | 1895. 
30 | SS CrGs Wallard=. ae -weemeeeaceeeeere Rent, Apr: p1895' oo ttertastesieeee! 349. 99 
30 84 | Pay roll of employees Services, Apr. 1895. 1, 334, 95 
30 | BOR aes Ol Seine re ee eee neater ae tetera praeas dove eee sees 1, 093. 60 
30 ot RRR ORC Ur aca sce Shas Shea sce Soe! aces do 2, 255. 00 
30 BT sat c LO torage Ss ee te eet eee ate ene do 1, 621. 02 
30 | Bil Waes NO te cease a a eeete ieee eae tee aloe do. 2, 484.10 
30 | 89. = do 522. 30 
30° CON eee ORS em asm ey iacicnce tise cbscaltacias 0 See Lae esaes 552. 30 
30 XIN AR eR bay See ABS Sagan tonsa acdecollaoes do 906. 60 
30 OTe int QOin 2 Salsa aan eee eee o eee crate lotetae do 626. 45 
30 93 20-0 22-0 e eee ee eee ee cece econ eee OO. case ce dceaee = sehen | 403. 80 
wasioe setae Satgeteeee Coe ss| Soa eRe cose peace eee eas aaron | 15, 096. 66 
May, 1895. 

May 1 DS) AL Das erecta Traveling expenses. . $76. 25 
. ag 2 | Cyrus C. Babb.... -| Services, “Apr. 1895. ...-.. 114. 00 
1 520) be i: Marrounecsst at x Services, Apr. Bred 1895... 42.00 
1 4 | Mrs. Jennie Tl’. Davis. .| Services, Apr., 60. 00 
1 5 | Theodore Johnson...-...-- | do 65. 00 
1 6 | Griffith Thornton... 52. 00 
1 7 | Alice M. Onthank.. 35.00 
1 8 | C.E.Munroe.......-. 55. 00 
1 9 | William A. Raborg. 40. 43 
2 10) | Wee Parken te as seuen tate 42,25 
8 11 | Jefferson Middleton. 60. 60 
3 12 | Sanella J. D. Cooley. - 45. 00 
3 13 | Belle Worth Bagley .- SEGRE E, 50. 00 
3 | 14 | Marie E. Webb.........-.- 49. 00 
9 15 80. 00 
9 16 70. 00 
9 17 65. 00 
9 18 | Minnie Milligan. - 50. 00 
9 19 Ae. Davis. cece Field expenses 91.96 
9 20-| R.S. Holder ...... aoa Services, Mar. and Apr., 1895. 6.00 
9 210 Pala BLOWN sc seins ore aceeeeteenmeanel eres OO Caebigaocennoncebeucssanonosd 6.00 
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May, 1895—Continued. 


No. of q 4 
va pay: PanChnr To whom paid. For what paid. Amount 
May 9 PPG ISS Sek O51 ee se reer Se anes Services, Mar. and Apr., 1895...... $6. 00 
9 2301 VC. Nompkdna rc caw owen eee sean Services, Apr, 18-27, 1895.......-.. 63. 00 
9 24 Se Wy NISCWANOT: 2 a) a-2n snake oan Services, Apr. 15-30, 1895. ...-.---. 1.50 
9 25 | Daniel Crumbaugh -..- ecm) WOLRICES, ADs fede wane oe oe cae 5.00 
9 26 | George H. Hickman... do 3.00 
9 27 | James Jardine..-...-.- 6.00 
9 28 6. 00 
9 29 6. 00 
9 30 6. 00 
9 31 3.00 
9 32 z 7. 00 
10 33 pes | Bapolios a Apitin Sass 3 10, 44 
9 34 | C. J. Norwood.........-- Beal) PORVICES, Apr. 1805.6) see nee 100, 00 
10 35 | Julia M. Corse....--..- ----| Services, Apr.1 to May 8, 1895.... 65. 00 
10 36 | Shoemaker & Busch. -.- peas Laboratory HUPPUCS ...--~ 2. ase 1.36 
10 a7 | Baker & Co.....-..-...-. ete (NEARY os RASH 171.16 
10 38 | J. B. Lippincott ..-......- ----| Services, Apr. 2-20, 1895. . 52. 50 
10 39 | W. & L. E. Gurley--- __..| Supplies 4.20 
10 40 | Robert Boyd... ae SORE do .. 7. 73 
10 41 | Baker & Co....... Bepaitd. se atone en 11.50 
10 42 | William H. Dall.. | Cash paid for expenses .- 5. 00 
11 ao | ester 8.) Ward: 251-52. .22228, Traveling expenses.----- 129.11 
10 .44 | Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe | POR STG SE wa case Secke ws cee ass oon 15. 39 
Railway Co. 

11 45 | Northern Pacific R. R. Co----...-.|.--.- Oe eee eee eats 1.16 
13 46 | E. W. Parker -| Traveling expenses... --- 25.19 
15 47 | Jos. P. Iddings. - Services, “April, 1895 A 161. 00 
15 48 bbe a Cc. Day- Traveling expenses. -........-.... 23. 61 
15 PL See Te vee eee Services, Dec.1,1894,toJan.31,1895. 250. 00 
15 50 Elizabeth A. Balloch..-.. Services, Mar. 25to May 15, 1895... 90. 00 
15 51 | Florence Pollock Services, May 1-15, 1895...---..... 25. 00 
15 | 52 i. Ryan. ---> Services, Apr. 24-27, 1895 .. , 28.00 
10 | 53 | Willam H. Rau.- :| Illustration supplies....-.- 10. 00 
16 54 | J. W. Drew & Co-- | Geologic supplies-.-....- 4.50 
16 55 | Franklin & Co--.. -| Paleontologic supplies. -- 15. 00 
16 56 | John C. Entriken . | Laboratory repairs ------ 4,50 
16 57.) oP. Rider. -~ 22... Publications 2: 6. 00 
15 | 58 | Julius Bien & Co ere aan 256. 00 
18 | 59 | Royce & Marean.....-... Sippler:... css eeen as ee 3.75 
17 | 60 | Fred. Hanlon-.--- Services, Mar. and Apr., 1895. 10. 00 
17 | 61 | O. V. P. Stout -.- | Services, Mar. 29 to Apr. 22, 18 33.00 
17 62 | Samuel Fortier ----.......- | Services, Apr. 5-30, 1895 132. 00 
17 | 63 | Wm. Westley & Son. Pablicagiona-.25-2)-.~-- 2... 99.13 
17 | 64 | George Gri Ree |) Repo oe Situ gs 6.81 
17 65 | Dietrich Reimer MOR Cones 5.76 
17 66 | Citizens’ National Bank ..- -| Bills of exchange - 1.05 
17 67 aie eae D. Waleott........ -| Field expenses. ----- 39. 00 
17 SU [SI Pe ee eee Traveling expenses. 33. 47 
17 69 | J fee. Middleton Bl OR | CP eget eres 12.79 
17 70 ainien- 734.5. . ott GURBLION om nanos a 33.70 
17 71 Jos. De Weeks.... -| Services, Jan., 1895 c 125. 00 
21 72 | Altha T. Coons-. =| pervices, Apr., 1895... --.-.... 39. 00 
21 73 | Dennis Boyle --- -| Services, Mar. and Apr., 6.00 
21 74 | F. Connors ..--.-..- 5 ha do 6. 00 
21 75 | Thomas Judge---- Bae do 6.00 
21 76 | J.B. Tappnacett.... Services, Apr. 23 to May 9), 1895-. 101.50 
21 77 | John Warner..--.-.- Onesmuial 608 oa nncicee ns 80. 00 
21 78 | Frank Burms -.--.-.- Traveling expenses. -.....:---...- 15.55 
24 79 | K.J. Pullman......-. Tlustration supplies. .......----.- 231. 95 
24 SOM Ws piOWOIG cos Soni oer see an PC Ot Cie ee ae oe 3.47 
24 81 | Kennedy & DuPerow i OTE E SSeS eee 5.94 
24 82 | Geo. F. M 108. 00 
24 83 | E. E.Jackson & Co... 41.78 
24 84 | Southern Railway Co- 19.50 
25 BS) PAG PP. Davis eon ee eee Mieldexponses2-- 2) =. o-'5.-- 555 67. 70 
29 86: C, G. Sloan & Co. 25 eee eens h Pabliontions (2 cuter ee ne 3.15 
29 87 | Southern Railway Co.--...-....-. Transportation of assistants. .---- 56.75 
29 BS cia. are ee SASS d 35. 00 
31 89 | H. M. Wilson. 23. 25 
31 90 | Alpheus Hyatt. 36. 00 
31 91 | F. Berger...-. 80. 00 
31 92 | H. Gibb...-. = 70. 00 
31 93) to. RP.) iiss oo. So eeee 65. 00 
31 94 | Florence Pollock 28. 00 
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Abstract of disbursements made by John D. McChesney, chief disbursing clerk, United 


States Geological Survey 


, etc.—Continued. 


GENERAL EXPENSES OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY—Continued. 


May, 1895—Continued. 
Date | No. of | - : 
SED ory an. To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
May 31 95 George F. Kunz.. Services, Jan., 1895........------- $125. 00 
31 96 Joseph Morjet -. List of quarrymen .. 5.00 
31 97 | BE. L. McKinnon... Services, Mar. 1 to Apr. 13, 4.30 
31 98 | A.M. Ryan......... Services, May 10and 11. 1895...... 14, 00 
31 99 | Minnie Milligan..-- Services, May 1-9, 1895........-... 16. 00 
31 100 | Belle Worth Bagley Services, May, 1895. eae ee 53. 00 
31 101 | Griffith Thornton. ....---...------]..-.. (WBE RR Ree siopiactoetas aomasbcaco 54. 00 
31 102] C. C. Willard.....-- .| Rent of office rooms, May, 1895. -.. 349. 99 
31 103 | Nellie F. Sargent... Services, Apr. 26 to May 31, 1895. 87.50 
31 104 | Alice M. Onthank - Services, May, 1895 50. 00 
31 105 | A. H. Thompson... al 213. 00 
31 106 | R. H. Chapman ... 136. 20 
31 107 | E. B. Clark 119. 20 
31 108 | 1, 209. 70 
31 | 109 | 1, 127. 80 
31 | 110 | 3, 447. 91 
31 111 557. 05 
31 112 424, 20 
31 113 570. 40 
31 114 846. 29 
3 115 647. 10 
3 116 477. 40 
| 14, 951, 38 
Tune 3 | 1 #189. 02 
3.} 2 266. 37 
3 3 -75 
3 | 4 20. 82 
4 5 | Services, May 16, 1895..--...------ 27. 00 
4 | 6 | Sanella J. D. Cooley... Services, May, 1895......-....---.. 44.00 
4 7 Theodore Johnson...-. lL 55, 00 
10 8 | AlthaD. Coons..-.--.--. Ee 40, 50 
10 | 9 | Elizabeth Downing..-.- Services, May 13, to June 5, 1895. 42. 00 
10 10 | Cyrus C. Babb....--.-- Services, ay, T8995 oe sale ame = 132. 00 
10 11 | Mrs. A. E. Keeler...... Clippings. 22 sn aeaeee eeeeetas 18.84 
10 | 12 | JamesS. Topham...--.- Geologic supplies. .-- 10. 00 
10 13 | James B. Lambie.....- Topographic supplies... -...- 1.33 
10 142) Pirances) WieSCiac eta sete cea oie Original Drawings. --.---.----- 70. 00 
10 15 | The Hammond Typewriter Co-..- - Remodeling ty pewriter Sees e 28.75 
10 16 | B PPhillips? 2. cs. 5-e Services, May Pes BOD! Seeeee eens 32. 26 
10 17 | John Birkinbine........---------- Traveling expenses. .-.------------ 6.33 
10 ES) CACM S AD) aya Sos eres aie eteleterersetatet=t= erie =t OU sa ocnaen same eee te evnen ene 43.35 
10 IO esses 0 Soo acnae nena eee cee Wield oxpensés...-<2----5<5-=-<-5- 53. 05 
10 20 | Herman Baumgarten...--..------ Topographic supplies. ---.--.------ 3.90 
11 | 21 | Marie EK. Webb...-.....----.-- Services, May 17 to June 5, 1895.. 33. 00 
10 | 22 | Department of the Interior... Supplies 7. 00 
10 | AYN ae ue Serene NAc code ocnese cocci uibesion doses 1.97 
10 | SW oe doe seesee mince --do ES 45. 00 
11 |} 25 | Geo. P. (Muth: & C00 asa .ncagsnani ee ee OO crecittte sate ranean etree 132. 60 
11 26 | J. L. Prentiss. -..-- Raerides Jan. 1 to March 31, 1895. . 9.00 
EE 27 | Emmett Grover..-. Repairs, ete'...-.---...------ é 4.55 
ll 28 | P. E. Harroun....-- ..------| Services, May 11-21, 1895 54.00 
11 29 | Elwood Mead.......-....------2-- Services, May 1-25, 1995..... 54. 00 
ll 30 | Missouri, Kansasand Texas Ry.Co Transportation of assistant. 5 1. 85 
11 31 | Southern Pacific Co..............-|-.-.- WO: « Japp teceeeean ees eee 53. 20 
11 32 | Mining Review and Metallurgist. | Mineral resources supplies. 4.00 
1 33 | Henry Romeike Publications one 15. 12 
ah eh 34) | IR URES BOW Kies ote aeclenaiainle | aimne de wees detente 3.50 
11 35) | eHeAS Brock Hausesstiess: sere 225) coe dose somes , 228, 30 
il 36 | Citizens’ National Bank ---- 5 Bilis of exchange..--...--- 3.12 
13 37 | G. F. Becker. --.- Traveling ed abies Banco 39.13 
13 38) | William El. (aloes cece ne ee a.) -= toe do. 5 38. 25 
13 39 | Chester W. Purington..-.....-----|.-..- do 38. 00 
13 40 | Stewart & Holmes ; Drug Co. Photographic plates...--- 9.90 
13 41) )) RW Stanton aese scene eae Traveling expenses. .-.---- 26. 00 
3 42 | Frank Burns.... Field expenses. ....-.---- ae 25. 67 
13 43 | Robert T. Hill .--| Traveling expenses. -..- 26. 00 
13 | 44 | Shoemaker & Busch........------ Suppliesis. .--terece eee e eater 144. 91 
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Abstract of disbursements made by John D. McChesney, chief disbursing clerk, United 
States Geological Survey, etc.—Continued, 


GENERAL EXPENSES OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY—Continued. 


JUNE, 1895—Continued. 


Date Wolof 
of pay- OWGher To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
ment, r 
June 15 45 | Geo. F. Muth & Co...........2.--- RP PHOS sc 5. ce sistevacciemtaee ain uxeas $35, 25 
13 46 | Geo. W. Knox's Express -| Freight and hauling......... 3. 41 
15 7 | M. Siebold. Illustration supplies......... 3. 20 
15 48) Ueckapeneppisss sosss steve cc camcn ot Services, Apr. and May, 1895 6. 00 
17 49 OV AC ROMP EARS owe molec a coe eae Neo Services, May 11-29, 1895.......... 70. 00 
17 BO dix Erin atte coves e nea ese ies! Services, Apr. 15 to May 31, 1895... 4,50 
17 OL Wit A SHANHONC cence eatees eis Services, nauk NOOO tea ciea ye ate 3. 00 
17 52 | J. W. Nisewaner do 3.00 
17 53 5. 00 
17 54 3.00 
17 SU AU EE NOW Ollasacenve past ee cil sen Field expenses. ...-.-. 50. 78 
17 BOSE OMS WHISOM. Rack secs. eoor sees « Traveling expenses 43, 63 
20 57 | Southern Railway Co.....2....... Transportation of assistants... ... 20. 65 
19 58 | L. H. Schneider’s ican Wineiaieh rie oe a Supplaosie- <. cates. 22. ee eee 39, 58 
21 59 | Stephenson's Express .-....-..--. Freight and hauling........--.... 7.53 
21 60 | Pennsylvania R. R. Co......-..... Transportation of assistants...... 522.75 
21 CL eae DuiGulman wens ons seee ae asco Laboratory supplies .............. 4, 38 
21 GZ ilecs COI ace aoteece sins aceite eae ot SUPPMOS min ec. kite ersee oeeeeee 28.73 
26 63 Balisinore and Ohio R. R. Co...... Mireiehtaren cance sae ee bee 2.61 
26 64 [24.2 Cop et SCA Seon SES done? ROMER el ete ac a2 
26 65) | “Vian & Coe... 22.455 -| Forage supplies, ete - A 9.90 
25 66 | William A. Raborg..... Traveling @xXpenses....- : 24,17 
26 67 | Joseph Goodman.... -| Field supplies. eons pace 35. 00 
26 68 | T. W. Stanton. Field expenses......-..- ah 72.10 
26 G9 ba caes douse. - ma Traveling expenses..... =a 22.10 
27 RD] Woes Ma MOANIS « erarrine okie itis Wel eWay len OSES oe Seep her ie 45. 50 
27 BL IME ENC WOM s.<\ vem ah's Samistenatne sams | eee ne Onde mecoiee 30, 70 
27 il as GC Oe temmw macs aeaaats a Field expenses. ae 17, 26 
26 73 | E.J. Pullman... Supplies ....... 187.71 
27 A oes A RENAE. oie i oeenye ours eiicemas (CMA ARIOE 5 Brae pees aoe maid eo Ul 89. 37 
28 SoA) SC, Murphy)... 06 .seees es Services, May 1 to June 7. 1895. 24. 00 
28 76 | Samuel Fortier............. Services, May, 10, toJunel4, 1895.. 132. 00 
28 WT | Cyrus C. Babb. .:..5..:3-.2. Services, June 1-26, 1895... ae 120. 00 
28 78 | Queen & Co., Incorporated. - Geologic supplies.....-.....--...- 4.50 
28 79 | Bert Halseth Services, April and May, 1895..-.. 6. 00 
29 80 Services, ANG, LB9R mie ce cin ea ans 80. 00 
30 Si PEGA Dees cater eee. eeank neces eee dOtwsamerceet rs : 70.00 
30 82 SPEUIENN orci Mees ten te oes call ale ore WOssawoe oes osee eee seh 65, 00 
30 83 | Henry Heil Chemical Co.... Laboratory supplies Boke 3.43 
29 Oh) ARSC CO zo. emis <ceetce RROPAIIS ss 24s woes epee otc ee oees 51. 66 
29 85 | Northern Pacific R. R.Co.......-. Transportation of assistants...... 50. 00 
29 86 | Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas |.-... DOsei ee re coon a ioe ee ote a 20, 30 
Pacific Rwy. Co. 
29 87 | St. Louis, Keokuk and Northwest: |..... Oem weneorne ne eae tee cie 11. 50 
ern Rwy. Co. 
29 88 | Houston and Texas Central Rail- |..... QO iets ie eee artemnn ses ae. 11.90 
way Co. 
29 PONG NY UGS (Ae ae eye ae eee Geologic peu. Bhs roe cenespe 12. 00 
29 90>) Arthur Winslow eet <) sike cs su ace ec Revie, July 1, 1894, to June 1, 500. 00 
29 Ole} duis Mi) Oorsegeencere na ciass—-- 8 see May 9-17, 1895........... | 12. 00 
29 92 | Mackall Bros, & Flemer..-........ Supplies Aaa eae aia ei eis trae shee 44.38 
30 93) CO, Os Willard es eee rece so aoe Rent of office rooms, June, 1895... 349. 99 
30 94 | Maggio M. Loeffler...........-..-. Services, June 10-30, 1895......... 36. 00 
30 Ob) WW. A. Bhammon e252 eects es Services, Aas 1895. . B 3.00 
30 96 | J. W. Nisewaner...-. al 3. 00 
30 97 | George H. Hickman. 3. 00 
30 98 | David T. Day... ....--. 247. 25 
30 99 | Pay roll of engloy ees. 799. 35 
30 100) /ea223 GO aerate one eae 1, 093. 60 
30 ROL hess Gi ccc 959. 40 
30 oe eae Oi. Lea aceemeeee 1, 031. 60 
30 ROBE ee GOlci-nss 297. 50 
30 TOL 520. 86)... -008 552. 30 
30 WOT ons (ko) recs 552, 20 
30 106) [50-2 WONs2 8 247. 30 
30 LOT seas: QO oe. 388. 50 
30 OSU ae: Gin saree 496. 80 
30 OO etal lO cele sm die ee oe See 254. 80 
Total 12, 003. 23 
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Abstract of disbursements made by C, D. Davis, special disbursing agent, United States 
Geological Survey, during the fiscal year 1894-99. 


JULY, 1894. 
Date | No. of. x > : 
of pay- | Aner To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
ment, |Voucher. 
} | 
July 9| J | WS. Bayley: <<. <2. 2-s25---smaee | Traveling expenses..-- $52. 50 
ray 2 | T. Nelson Dale.- — l 34.23 
An 3 | C. Willard Hayes..-.----- <2 4 73.26 
17 4 | Arthur Keith. ......----- 22. 60 
16 5 | James L. Johnson...----- = para 10. 25 
17 6 | M. R. Campbell. 53. 86 
Ww 7 | 97.75 
17 8) 5 oY Trav eling expenses } 10. 66 
1S | 9 : : ---.| Field ene = eee 36.55 
18 10 | W.B, Corse... ..-...----0c-s0-=5=-[-2--5 0 45. 30 
18 | 11 | L. E. Shepherd. --...--------------- Supplies 28.01 
19 12 | Oscar Foss. --- BE ee es Photographie supplies. 12.90 
19 13 | H.L. Baldwin-......- -| ee expemses....--- 3 99. 30 
19 14 | George T. Hawkins. ---.-.--.-----)-----O ------~~----++++++---------> | 87.10 
20 | 1 |e dO ws ooo extn ce cece eS oe pe rawebing @xpenisen sees ee 6.45 
20 | 16 | R. M. Towson... : 49.10 
Pa 17.| Frank Sutton. ------- Se OG De 2 See 120. 29 
23 | 18 | Main & Winchester-.- ..| Field. material: ---.-..---.-- 20.30 
23 19 | W. A. Rogers.----- ...---| Boarding and lodging.---.-. 18.00 
24 20 Tan Gone Shes A at 13.25 
24 21} G. EB. Hyde....-...---.-.----------|-----@0 .~------- / 73.54 
24 22 | BE. 7. Perkina, jr--- 54. 00 
25 | 23 | H. W. Turner---------------------|----- Geinot veceenas 20. 80 
25 24 | Nick Lorselyimg- -- --| Hire of horse-..-.- 23. 00 
25 25 | John P. Outhwaite.....----------- Boarding ...-.-.-- 66.34 
30 | 26 | Harold B. Goodrich-.- Traveling expenses 9.19 
31 | 27 | C. Whitman Cross..----- Services, July, 1894... | 168. 50 
31 28 | H. W. Turner-. ; AG eee eee : 151. 60 
31 29 | W. Lindgren ee 151. 60 
31 30 | T. Nelson Dale-- 168. 50 
31 31 | George T. Hawkins = 3 134. 80 
31 | 32 | R. M. Towson..-.- z <, 117. 90 
31 3 | Pay roll of employees. - : 289. 80 
31 117. 90 
31 487.70 
SP 86 |. 20 oo ha ae re wre ee Oana 120. 80 
Se SP ee do Oe ct ne 0 Si een en es 205. 60 
Sri OSS Woe do on oe ee a ce re RO) eee eee ees 247. 70 
STN BG 1... AO cern deo e = neces ee pee ae eee Os ere ae eee eee 309. 80 
rs te ae ) eae (> piece esc Sr FS eR ep 399.30 
31 311.70 
31 } 227.40 
31 Spa eee 202.10 
31 H. W. Turner pase eee i Ge Re ORE eS | 23.03 
31 45 | H.L. Baldwin. - BTA Ae ee do ee eee ee ener 55.25 
31 46 SCOTS ...=-<+-<---s----e0--) SOrvices, July, 1894. -...-~..-...5-5 38.71 
31 7 | Pay roll of employees. ....--------|-----@0 ----.-------------+----++---- 257. 90 
31 48]... . Ge: cna conc nos «nets Sete ee oe ae eran ene 403. 34 
31 PUA Ree Cee en een es et eee oS eS esc 195. 32 
31 50 203.50 
31 51 | | 122.00 
31 52 | | 9.06 
31 53 | Arthur Stiles -...-..-.------------- Traveling expens 3 43.80 
31 | 54 | Perkins & Wis8 is) scooe caeee see Supplies -......--- 39. 65 
31 DS) Jde haw DOUSR esse eae ae of ee 35. 00 
31 56 | C. Whitman Cross. .--------------- | 104. 50 
31 57 | Edward B. Mathews -- ee eae eae Go ee eS 66.50 
31 58 | Pay rollof employees. : 258. 01 
31 60 | Felitz Bros-..-.-..-.-.--- cae Scie ee 29.94 
31 61 | Walker H. Weed.. Services, July, 1894. - 4 151. 60 
31 62 | Arnold Hague-..--- ee RS ee 337. 00 
31 63 | Pay roll of employees? = | 817.10 
31 2 Ree Ce ee ep Z 1, 104. 20 
31 Go: foe en OO. 2 ok ancn canon eee eee ee ees 307. 40 
3 66 | W. 4. Lovell... -- : .| Field expenses. --- 34.50 
31 67 | Rahlfs & Schoder. -| Field material -- 10.85 
31 68) |G WoCall. ~<a ae cena | Care of animals.....----- 20. 00 
31 | 69 | T. Nelson Dale. ..........---.----- | Traveling expenses. ...........--- 36. 22 
TPobal oo. <an cm Seed sole ee rs ee ES Se Se ee ras Seton ea 9, 656.17 
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Abstract of disbursements made by C. D. Davis, special disbursing agent, United States 
Geological Survey, ete.—Continued. 


AvGUsT, 1894. 


Date | | ; 
of : : | : | 
clon i Ne cchee. To whom paid. | For what paid. / Amount. 
| } 
| i 
Aug. 1| I'| 5.S. Gannett. <. 52-2 --- a 22. ----5-- Traveling expenses. --...-.------- $50. 30 
2 | 2 Be, met “ mega ate om eee seo ae | Services, July, 1894----.-. | 397. 70 
a SAP Hy Arenal 84 oi Geta ae Se) Pa) Pee nee, Sa Lee : 130. 60 
3 4 Qooeet ith eens * 50. 00 
3 | S Garry E. Culber. ee eee are 60. UO 
3 6 Ghables (lege toes seen s--ncnl <= dO. eh a 60. 00 
3 Tt | ecet Jd > Winkler cone dcnccecc ene ieee ne =| 45. 00 
3 8 | J. Morgan Clements 5 ; 100. 00 
3 OY Gis ONNROR. =! bees ac cc cewe soc bee foe MO a oe, Getee cone / 40.00 
3 10 | Ira B. Weller. - Be eee Pee! ees nn ae emt | 55. 00 
3 0 ERC ARON en oa ts ie | Hauling property -..---..-.--.----- 10. 00 
3 12 | Haley Grocery Co..-...- | Subsistence........----- ; 39.11 
3 13), “Brank Sotton =; -22--- 22/252 ce sate | Traveling expenses. ---- ~ 177. 00 
3 MS UA CE. baldhwiny gic 2c se c~ 2 wan sl Field expenses = 62.35 
3 ce U2 ene, Sie eee = <2 E eas ae ese 2 ee / 237. 90 
3 Tea ESS Tet UB See Se Sea Ss Pe: eee ee eee | 110.18 
3 17 | Pay roll of employees.--...---.--- | Foxiass 5 ee oo) ee eae | 597. 66 
3 18 | S.S. Gannett--.-- Soe ene en | Field expenses. ----- 89. 88 
3 2) Be i, COMMA ROL So a sexe cewscw ent an an dec s.0- : 70.55 
3 MY adie ly EIA BBECY <0 cn doaian aie See | Forage, July, 1894-...--- -| 40. 00 
3 21 = TE McKwes 02.20 2c3: se: | Field expenses. < { 38. 78 
3 Va) Besea Che Sea Ba es eee Gojira 44.10 
6 23 fae T. Hawkins..--- Wee weieno MO. noe eee 87.15 
6 | ee eae ices | Traveling expenses. ---- = 38. 35 
6 | 25 | Duncan Hannegan..----- | Services, J uly, 1894-.--- 70. 80 
ian" PE) Ve MOONSE knee ren ew chs mien | Field expenses. -.------- | 90. 80 
10 | 27 | & Nelson Dale. -..-.----.<-.550--- Traveling expenses. --.-.---------- 45.74 
10 ZO) OW, Lisi even. 2-5: 2-5 ee wan em we * | Field expenses :--...---- 52 3+--5-=- 131. 67 
10 Oo jy dod. SPACES. 22 renee oe ce ee | Services, July, 1894. ....---.-.-.-- 25. 80 
10 30 | EB. H. Kearney & Co-_---..-.-.----. | -, Supplies eee “ 33.57 
10 | SL | Ie Bowed. 2. Ses CAE oso SS ee eee eae 71. 62 
10 | 32 | Humphris & Co. ; im oh 13.00 
10 | ae | FOO. Perry 2.3. 2-5 pe yah ae ae a eee 15. 00 
10 | 34 | Spatlen & Anderson. --. i SA eee S 53. 10 
10 | 35 | Buchanan & Brooke.-.-..--.------ Wi: Miaterial? «hep ans sete See 23.15 
10) 36 | Schwabacher Hardware Co. -.---.-) OE ee Sa ee aa 14.51 
10 | Bi ers Bod yO eee teeta ee eee See IBN OXPENNOR ascue on ens sae ee 294.71 
10 | CSRS Sy 8 A OG salt Lee a BS OE I A al BS ar Yn ee ae eee oes 127. 65 
10 | OD raacrel MON naga ese oe On See I aa Be Deon a een 53. 00 
10 | 40 | E. M. Douglas. SF BSA! Uke a eee ee ee ee ae 71.10 
10 ell (pO ae eee ae ee ce cece eas | BE VACOS, Ci yy UMS seid m sine oe 15. 97 
10 See Oa eee ator erg a eh ho ie AD oe o's ee nian ota as we ya 15. 97 
10 43 AG Dalvisecca-s22=c2s~------5---] Mioid @Spemnes: 2. ---2- ~~ << ~~ <= - 71.13 
10 | 44 | D.C. Harrison. men fas WOO sacigen se GW sa aeia a kaem ems Se 131. 00 
10 45 | H. L. Baldwin, jr. -- [enn8- QO < Jnecope a nae ew ecee eee en== 48. 00 
10 46 R. H. Chapman | Traveling expenses. -------------- 4.12 
10 47, | W. 3B. Corse. -..---- CoS ole GX peeks. oases we } 146. 41 
10 48 | C.J. Bickford... : Hay aud grain. Se eee men 16. 55 
10 | 49 | Lee & Glass ----| Shoeing ---- ee an ee 10. 00 
10) * 50 | J. Jepsen & Son. RON GEG ee ne eee ae 20. 60 
10 51 | T. G. Gerdine-- 72. 67 
10 | a sl he EOE ee ees Meer 70. 90 
11 BS We ep ae een: =o aan ae zg oo SEE ee 16. 01 
11 | 541) ACM Walkerccos os c<n cscs ences Nea Lae Te RSS See eee 8. 07 
13 | 55 | Reynolds & Wheeler-.------------ Repairs to wagons..-- a 17.75 
13 | 56 | Anderson & Chanslor-.------.----- DUSIstence= soc Per seek 32.13 
13 DY) MROTCONGAlL Ole coe Pm pee sic SO one ok a cis eee eee eee ene 1.90 
13 58 | Highsmith & Winter. Shoeinp/ete-sssccce fale eee 33. 30 * 
13 59 | E. J. Owenhouse..----- | Repairs to property--------------- 8.45 
13 60 | Frederick Koch..--- E | Services, July 1-9, 1894 ewes 9. 00 
13 61 d ---+| Servi j : | 47.41 
13 62 ee | Services, July 12-31, 1894- 36. 7 
13 63 | Willard D. Johnson...-..--------- Traveling expenses. .- 36. 00 
13 G64 OW. D. Griswoltt (Ps sei 22 o en, Field expenses Bee eS eae 57. 30 
13 Gontcncas) do ewan - d : / 7.55 
13 Gd on a. 1G =e 36.75 
13 67 | E. M. Douglas : 67.47 
13 68 | Edward B. Mathews............-- | ESOS July 10-31, 1894. 53. 22 
14 69 | The Telluride Mercantile Co--.--- IRSHDSIR DO HOS secon nt eee | 29. 65 
14 70)) Krank G weedy... 22.5 < fae cccecens Traveling expenses......--------- 26. 95 
14 if NESS ee ees ee ee Fipld expenses..- 2 -. 25a wns 38.90 
14 72 | Samuel Storrow ----.------------- Pasturage and storage-.--.--.---- 11.50 
14 Toei eiwe ass) Mine hi all ce eme see om sia Field expenses. -.....-- 185. 26 
14 72) Thomas. Party e920. 3. =< 25 a= Traveling expenses- | 21.15 
14 Tew Robert: hows meee re een ae ore CE Se Aa ce ees Sai | 77.358 
14 76 | C. Whitman Cross... 4) Rield expenses". =---- 2-250 | 123. 80 
16 7 | G. O. Glavis, jr..---- Traveling expenses..-.....--.---- 13.00 
16 78 || W..B. Corso. -.2..+.20ss002s26 Set naee eB ce Mereal <a acue 7.75 
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Abstract of disbursements made by C. D. Davis, special disbursing agent, United States 
Geological Survey, etc.—Continued. 


AvGust, 1894—Continued. 


Date Yo. of | r . ‘ 
OF Bey: aS) To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
| 
Ang. 16 | 79.) DM. Bannon... .s.-s-2--+e-\-- 0% Traveling expenses....-----------| $16. 40 
16 80 | H. L. Baldwin, jr- -| Field expenses..-..-.------------- | 72. 32 
16 81 POUL e ee amon ~-| Services'...---5 -<--2-<e~--- === 7.00 
16 | 82 Subsistence... --------4-5------- 15. 04 
16 83 | .-| Field material, etc..-.-...-------- 93.51 
17 | 84 | .| Field expenses....-.-------------- 61.31 
17 | 85 | G. BE. Hyde.....-------------------|----- QO oeaceetee ores 118. 59 
18 | 6 | eAcrbhumiei theese ssse neon mereen eae dyes | 86. 40 
18 87 | GE. Gilbert. 2 a. nai ens cela Gots | 31. 80 
18 | 88 ead vanees 36. 61 
18 | PO eeaeeC ISO RSeccreoee sicitc monetary oem doweees 43.45 
18 | 90, eer i femccle aoe 60.70 
18 | 91 | Freight-_-2.----5.4- eA asepe cere 153. 00 
18 | 92 | Riel oxponsese ee nese eee cee see 33. 10 
20 | 93 | B. T. Perkins, jr-.----------------)----- Cite eacencntss ssecesscaaae| 94. 95 
20 94 | DTamiMalsy weet a= 260. 00 
20 95.| J lhorse..------ 125. 00 
20 | 96 | C. MMR n one a eee ee seem 2 animals.....------ 325. 00 
20 97 | The Graden Mercantile Co-.--.----- Field supplies, etc..-------------- 51.41 
20 98 | E. M. Douglas Field expenses... ---- 214. 67 
20 | 99 | H.B. Blair. Traveling expenses - 6.55 
20 | 100 | R. BE. Dodge....-.--------------4- |-----0 ------ 22-2002" 59. 10 
20 101 | Redick H. McKee......-----------| Field expenses. -.------------- 43.90 
20 102) (e250. ssl cicws seamen arnaw cr eee mae | ann ee Ole aan prinlenats 23. 60 
21 103 | C. Willard Hayes....-.-----------|-----d0 ..-..- 96, 28 
21 104 | Lewis Kirtz....--.--------------- 48.13 
21 105 | R. H. Shearer .......--------------| Field outfit...-... 174. 25 
21 106 | Frank B. Reid......--------------| Repairs to outht.-.-------- 66. 30 
21 107 | B. H. Doughtrey & Co. & 30. 09 
21 108 | C. H. Motley Hsoscocses .| 8.71 
21 LOO soa. O: Soo ace g-aeeeee = = ns zi 43.22 
21 110 | L. Nonsiar er & Co. 40. 67 
21 ne ee almerceer nme 29.50 
21 112 | William H. Otis.- | 16.77 
21 113 | Alex. C. Barclay...-------- | 36.51 
21 114 | E. M. Douglas...---------- | 34. 20 
24 115 | T. Nelson Dale......------- : 38. 39 
24 | 116 | W. E. Beckwith. - 21. 25 
24 | 117 | James McCormick. 8.56 
24 | 118 | W. H. Lovell....-- 14. 35 
24 119 | Isaac I. Lewis.- : --| Subsistence ---- ne 96.15 
24 120 | H. B. Blair... en --| Bield expenses -.-...------------- 22.15 
24 121 | T. Me Cauley. Re eeenCeson .-| Boarding, etc-- wae ce eecetonieioe 14. 00 
23 122 | Sonthern Railway Co-.-- --| Freight charges. eae tarts sree =feesiet 81.53 
24 | 123 | B. Peyton Legaré .-| Traveling expemses-.-.--.--------- 30. 50 
24 124 ae R. Crocker. -- .-| Hay, grain, etc-...----------------- 60. 22 
24 125 | A. J. Henry.----- Paaooasnbscs Boarding, €t0 .: ..225<6.0.--es-=52- 16. 25 
24 | 126 Hersey IMnarO@la: 25 6a0<- eines —= Field expenses: sdcted 32. 35 
24 127 | HL. Baldwin, jr------.------+----|-----O ------ 2 -2-20--- 222-2200 2- 21.75 
24 | 428 | W.-C. Cannon......---- : iraveling expenses.-...---.--5- 7.25 
24 | 129 | James Macfarland...-...---..----|-----d0 ------ ones 7.25 
24 130 | A. C.Lederman......-.----------- Caen (a5 08 eee ae: 22. 40 
24 | 131 | Van H. Manning.........-----.--- Traveling expenses. - 31.00 
24 | 132 | Louis F. Lenard, jr-----.---------|----- (CR ASR trae 26.00 
24 | 133 || H.'S. Wallace. ... 2.222600. ce eccn-|- 2 2 dO 6 on5 00st 2 -cinm ena e =n ee 26. 00 
24 | 134 | M. P. Henderson & Co. .| Field repairs, etc.......------ 58. 65 
24 Tab vMROY) Levis. soe cee os Hire!ot teamiscessss5e nore eee ass 12. 00 
24 136 | John A. Webb..-...-- NEYe IN eer orn anoomecetion Socca ses 110. 00 
25 187 | R. T. Hill. ‘| Field OXPCDSGN see ae eee E 162. 17 
25 MOS il crete do .| Traveling expenses..---.----- 4 29, 25 
25 139 | William H. Herron.........-.. DUO SASS 6 San so5 11.80 
25 | 40 Stare = Oeste dhemasiionsascaseacs 22.50 
95 nel eases BO: eNotes oe ea eee eal eee Spee ees emis, 15. 00 
27 142 | Charles W. Barnes...--...----..---; Subsistence. ...-..- 45.85 
27 143: |) Nat Tyler. jr..--.-----<-22--2- 34.50 
27 TATA Smith Collumssssceecaecsesee ncaa eee Ole ene erate 11. 45 
27 145 | Basil Duke.......-. 20. 75 
27 146 | W.J. Peters... -- Ben Saeed | aes AO renee waters cea em eerie 20.75 
27 147 | Redick H. McKee...---.........--| Field ..-.-.-.-.---.--------- 15.35 
27 1d Cue Ee TINO MAC steclieneieteie atstersinintaw, wie | erie 51. 20 
27 149' |) Vian H. Manning. 2225-2. 22-.2- =. |e... 130. 41 
27 150 | Somers & Mears. : Supplies - 84.95 
27 151 | S.A. Oliver...... Ee aie ae Que ee sarees 13. 00 
27 152 | Oberpeck Bros......------ Be Repairs, ete: Se 14.00 
a 153 | Y. Cramer Dry Peate Works. -| Geologic supplies. 19. 20 
30 154 | ‘I’. M. Bannon | ¥F ae supplies tele ceteris 77. 20 
30 | 155 | H.B. Blair..... EE Boe ar eee? Olneesee sent oZkeucs 152, 89 
3 156 | A. H. Brooks........----+0--+00--- \ ‘tyaveling @Xpenses.....---------- 43. 41 
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Abstract of disbursements made by C. D. Davis, special disbursing agent, United States 
Geological Survey, ete.—Continued. 


AvuGust?, 1894—Continued. 


pte No. of A 4 | 
of pay- ReanGhen To whom paid. | For what paid. | Amount, 
ment: : | | 
| 
Aug. 30 LTO BISbChER te un Aaictaterac tome | Traveling expenses $44. 50 
30 LOS Spe GAMA Wy OLUN wanes e ate ce comme ae (ieee RR a ge Oke 30. 95 
30 159 | J. E. Spurr.....-. | Services, Aug., 48.91 
30 160 | C. W. Cross. ...-. ane 168. 50 
30 161 | W.H. Herron... -do. A - 117.90 
30 162 | C. W,. Purington... ne Sado. x aa 36. 29 
30 163 | Frank Tweedy Chole Hee es 151, 60 
30 164 | Thomas W. Vaughan..-.... avs : 78. 80 
30 GSM Wewindoren:s22>.02bn.. see =d0\-- 151. 60 
30 166 | H. W. Turner..-..-. 3 E 151. 60 
30 167 | J. L. Hughes....... 40, 00 
30 168 | James Storrs..--.- 50. 00 
30 169}, Charles'Perry v8 22s cco). .2 -=-G0 . : i 44, 00 
30 170 | Pay roll of employees. Gs 311. 70 
30 d 247.70 
30 308. 02 
30 284, 80 
30 48 22 
30 399, 30 
30 117. 90 
30 188. 70 
30 227. 40 
30 289. 80 
30 120. 80 
30 175. 56 
BOT eer wr Ps Dawis.s ak. uene. ae 92.39 
30 307. 40 
Lak gre ET CARES Ua coger eee ie apne 257. 90 
SO FESS Vw enchO Jocens 205. 60 
BO Ess ISR tice abies se 188. 39 
LUMPP die 1 al Ps oa ea Nn 248. 50 
30] 188 | J.B. Woodworth....... 100. 00 
BO 88 HONE. Airrser. rae a 33. 38 
30 |  190.; A.H.Houston......... 17. 74 
31 te 2 9. 68 
31 | 192 | J.H. Hagerty............ Poa CO) . 29. 03 
31) 193 | J. E. Elliott... eee - 3c 20. 32 
31 194 | Samuel Payne. Bot etna x = 14, 52 
31 195 | A.W. Lamson-:.....-..- Soe z ae -| 12. 90 
31 196 | T. Nelson Dale... ....... oP 2 168. 50 
31 197 | John L. Mendenhall. -... 75. 89 
31 198 | Charles H. Kipp..-...... 26. 80 
31 199 | Rosette & Beaty. - Be --| Repairs 62. 65 
31 2000 eae Oem eee nc cnmaeieeis,- --| Shoeing 13.75 
31 POTS el. MeCawley. 0. ccc eena.t -| Boarding, ete..--...1...-.- 24.75 
31 | 202 | Merrill Hackett. - --| Traveling expenses ....... -| 26. 34 
31 203 | Robert A. Farmer. Ee ee ea DOr ihcte ieee mete wan : 20. 00 
31 204 | HC. Barnard 5.3... -...5.. “1 Senecio oe | 46, 25 
31 W. 4H. Weed.. ae alEinle pe QO. atin teleieicsciee ye aeniec tis | 46.95 
31 aisjeistare.cl| sii. RO) te ecient ais eats meh eich Ste | 50. 20 
31 4. 85 
31) 192. 95 
31 83, 42 
31 121, 20 
31 41, 27 
31 | 162. 90 
31 | 817, 10 
SLi eek eAtrEOldnna get (ammo hoo ol dg) eae eaginns Pou be a 337. 00 
31 a a phe tate/ teat tute of tape aa 8 sare chats 117. 90 
31 216.| W. H. Weed.... ent ahs CLO State Ret ert ca ean aa rele 151. 60 
31 QUT WRODSPU MDs TTI ee eke Weert oe 5 Sei Gea EOD Enea 252. 70 
31 PAL AM spi Sigel OF 102105 gee Seale eee els ge 5 R Bek aicisiee is ereterele | 195, 65 
31 219'| George\K. Becker: :-3. 25. 2.3.02 StL ese: Bere ntetarecne eistctay ae 195. 65 
31 2200 Pay mole tem plovecseemeseneet nee (" cc don. case leGnen tes ele ee 884. 98 
31 221 | George T. Hawkins............ SO Soe eta eit ee aor 86. 96 
381 DOO dis a UME R Uae aac nes OO atatrls sane an teni aaa s 202. 20 
31 223) || eee EE ING well na eens ee Dea Weeoseae oa eo 168. 50 
31 24 Ge, BOCK ER ae an oes Mer en ccs 53.11 
31 225 | G. EB. Hyde. ......- . | Bieldexpenses:2...22.225.0 5.1). 5. 376. 18 
31 226 | E. B. Mathews...... -| pervices, Aug., 1894...-..2....-2- 75, 00 
31 227°) C. Whitman Crosai)ssss-2-4s0-..0| Bield exponses. v4: 2122.00... 2.8. 94. 04 
31 228 | Thomas W. Vaughan.............| Traveling expenses............... 50. 95 
31 229) cana. Willman tae Genes soe soc. e ee Monty. ck eee aoe eee ees 12. 40 
31 51230 Wed. Walker. \c2 eeecnacoes soe lee Services, Aug., 1894......-....... 33. 39 
31 AOL tis Al ISBO WAL aap eeeeana tee cn CL eet e Ons ae) Puecice eee eee tee 7.90 
31 ZION dicho CATIOC KS O A AEE nase saa le eat GORE tac Iisa memecaae see ee eee 15, 48 
31 233) | eAS De Whitworth oo ueccce sce Cec be| couse 15. 83 
31 Gd UNV i Dsd ONDSOM es sone secs Scise cuts seek 168, 50 
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Abstract of disbursements made by C. D. Davis, special disbursing agent, United States 
Geological Survey, ete.—Continued. 


AvuGustT, 1894—Continued. 


Date No. of . h id A t 

of pay- | oucher. To whom paid. For what paid. mount. 
ment. 

Aug. 31 | Services, Aug., 1894.....--.---.-.- $257. 90 
Bale) PEGS RAB Sart) BORA AE Oe SAS Se orice soc nenoc re or do = 533. 33 
31 ne Cake) - 237. 09 
Coin PEC VIS Bear Gs Soars ooeem tbo soeccsonconeine procs do era 340. 60 
bile) © OS} I Raa weG Gree sabe cosocp pce se moo aanebo jens Ot nbaceeeeee seen nen eeem= = 38.70 
SLi) PosO Roc dO cocci cane sees se swan eee wiles GO cae nee see eee aie see 193. 70 
53) Hen 1-5 ON ne Oe ape or cecne Sc econo mica t= pr deanodtacousdor saSanbeed 323. 67 
31 Field expenses....--..--.2--../-.. 103, 00 
31] 243 | A. B. Murlin....--.----.--..-.-.---|---.- Ose ars manera eta isie eee electors 55. 43 
31 | H. L. Baldwin..-- sleet O'ejacioc ae aa meen aeatem masts vee 64. 39 
31 245 | Charles Urquhart....--.- ..-| Traveling expenses.---...-------- 32. 90 
31 246 | Nat.G. Van Doren....----...-----|----- LO ajacctatetelatctalete enue ietstete oleracea 8. 75 
31 247 | Charles B. Green-..-.-------------|----- OO puciss cateuweeteatee ets epee eis /ol4 41. 20 
31 248 | C.C. Bassett. .... 2... .0--2- ee eee ele eee GO Vinee BS SeroIt ace eer dea 29.75 

Total ot Saeets wise ose te aeis) ce wre ell arate setae tate ele celeea ats Cletete ta tetate sie aieetete IN 22, 920, 23 
SEPTEMBER, 1894. 
Sept. 5 1 | Charles D. Walcott....----------- Traveling expenses..-.----------- $39, 53 
5 | 2| William H. Hoegee.-...---....---- Repairs, ete-- wn in : 6.95 
5 3) Neal Glass. ese eee seen Shoeing..--2-.---~---- e 6.00 
5 | 4| W.& L.E. Gurley....-.---------- Repaits. toc sanceee see eerie ee = 2.50 
5 Ba We DaGriswold.s28 2.sse-ce sens Field expenses ...-.---.-.-------- 25. 10 
5 | 61 W.M. Beaman: 22. -.=52%-=--sr--- Traveling expenses......-..----.- 56. 40 
6 | 7 | Si Bs Wmmons i see acme eee oa) AG; Gab tees eee 83. 25 
6 | ERG Ng PE eeoee ceo oo concmEcesaoneae Services, Aug., 1894. a 2 58. 70 
6 | 9°| Pay roll of employees. .-------.--|----- Oe Saicna notte eee aise 64. 84 
7 | 10,} As BeSearle.cos-- cman c-woeree Traveling expenses. -.--...-- 5) 25. 50 
10 | 11 | Spratlen & Anderson..-.-.------- Subsistence!s2.2.~-e-- Soe emanss 50. 25 
10 | 12 | S. Newmayer & Co.......-----+---|---.- do... 47.67 
10 | 13 | Anderson & Chanslor...-.------- Supplies . 23. 50 
10 14) Mumphris & Co. 25. cce- ace eaee eee aete GO) 2b oe coe cen roc eres locemite 109. 96 
10 15 | Ad Frese & Co......- Repairs. - 20, 60 
10 16 | Reynolds & Wheeler. --.---------|--..= do... 46, 95 
10 | 17 | Goldberg, Bowen & Lebenbaum..| Supphes....------ 7.85 
10 CERN! OMS (is SP nees Pe genisa ns oot | Foraigels.cceonwe | 11.50 
10 | 19°) W. Ey Ferguson. --: acne ee ae | Hpeae CORR Monemacige de eeaceeec ae 36. 00 
10 PALO OMe) BOs CoH NS eae Pic cs tacieec Ss -| Hire of transportation. ..-. oul 24. 84 
10 21 | Joseph Goodman... 2) Saddles pomyc-.e424-5 == Gn 30. 00 
10 O20 NEB Dann ec es sere Forage, etc. - | 49,50 
10 23) He GM @all oo paca eee ene sere dovren eg 15. 97 
10 24 | Joseph Marian..- Storage. -.-4--2...- SE Be 8.00 
10 25 | John Riss. --.------| Field material. - = or 23.70 
10 26 | J. M. McCausland & Co....-- -.| Field supplies.....-.-2.-3- oh 21.75 
10 27) | Bethune & “W hitesto--ecerense. Supplies.......... mand A 16, 43 
10 28 | J.G. Mossin Rent of storeroom....-..-.- 3 22.00 
10 | 29 | S. Celestin:..--- 27.90 
10 | 30 | J. Jepsen & Be cl 40. 85 
10 31 | Shields & Humphrey..----- : a 39, 60 
10 32 | S. J. Johanson.... salle ah 4.00 
10 33 | Haley Grocery Co. 30. 24 
10 | 34 | E.C. Buchanan...-.-...-- 12.00 
10 35 | Stearns & Chenoweth..-- 20. 20 
10 On| us Wis LUSUCS eee create 37,15 
10 37 | Occidental Hotel.....--- 20. 00 
10 38 | Van H. Manning...-...-- 55. 95 
10 39 | Redick H. McKee........ 15. 75 
10 40 | W.M. Beaman..-....-.-- 2 49 00 
10 Gianhone Marsh nllercastyas nee heir 2.85 
10 42 | F. P. Gulliver - eS : : 62. 89 
10 | 43 | C. K. Leith...... : d 67. 00 
10 QAM Wie. BoGkewithiccaasssospelit-aee x oe 20, 32 
10 Addl Georges W:.SlONG.bacc: saan sien 5 40. 32 
10 46\| Charles:S. Prosser=..--..-.0..0 <>: 96. 00 
10 | Ava e@hanies Ole yen afte ae salen eats aterni=e bahas 60. 00 
10 ASIiGarnyy Ha OUlVerae 8. eere cea bce Pace 60. 00 
10 49) Gust JOHNSON. oie sects He 2 Seaaek nae 40, 00 
10 50 | J. Morgan Clements.--........... Pees “ 108. 00 
10 Shy Mrath Vellore: ccc scewe seacmdes oe Sees dene 3 55. 00 
10 BOK Osear Si OWiOlGr nic xaia) a asian osm nis Saeco 45.00 
10 53 | W.S. Bayley-.-. 2 135. 00 
10 54 | George O. Smith. a 50. 00 
10 65) | Nick Lorselying...-.-------..---s a 14. 50 

i 56!) Re D.Seaman. <2. «<i. s- alse 0 ssaetc 250. 00 
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AES No. of r 5 
oF Day: Prouchorl To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
Sept. 10 iW Traveling expenses...-........... $8. 91 
10 SIE AL Adis he std (aa oee so Sea ere een oe [ere OG saret nae wae 64.90 
10 59), Cx. Whitman) Crose.- ise. seco ese sacle ces « OR aeons 67. 45 
10 60 Field expenses 129, 65 
10 Gly) Charles SiiProsseri-csesccece. ano alanis: dO, Secretar ee z 7% 50 
10 Goi Cl Wiitlard: Hiatesgicca sas cone ie om calc wath do 158. 62 
10 G3); | ME eWie Marner ose Soe see Sastre se Soleo cle 02.554 heen 64. 97 
10 G43) PAGy Ree UNObi ene aane aeaace -| Hauling - i Be 4.75 
10 65d ME Balers on jee ce wear ase Pasturage - Be aor end sasonS 9. 85 
10 66 | J. J. Fawbush..-.-. f -| Forage, ‘ete - 21, 25 
10 67 | Fred A. Fielding.. -| Repairs... A 7.20 
10 68 | John P. Outhwaite... --| Boarding 59, 51 
11 69 | G. K. Gilbert...- Traveling expenses.......--.- -- 80. 16 
11 PO re. tate (OR eaten as -| Field expenses. ......-..-.-.-- =a 131. 36 
11 Ut We Lindgren ak at one dOesenaaeerees eee ne tee : 175. 50 
11 Veal ares DO ees nee eae Traveling expenses......-.-.. eo 39. 50 
11 73 | H.G. Wallace...... 4 5 aie expenses.....-. sabes 49. 75 
ML 74 | Frank Tweedy... damental alan 3 CURCS See ite wy eae ee : 103. 65 
11 HOM Che Ou' Gordon nas caccenescces A. a6 isin aistern aap ce 118. 71 
11 10) VE BARDON -2 <2 She cns eae ee Ce ee ae 105. 70 
11 77 | Telluride Mercantile Co...-. -| Subsiatence........ 40,54 
11 LBA ie ONMING S206 se) ae on --| Traveling expenses. - 28. 83 
288 79 | Pay roll of employees wachiya tance Services, Aug., 1894.. : A 5.16 
11 * 80 Goldberg, Bowen & Lebenbaum...| Supplies......-...--. 40005 70. 15 
11 Si) Perkinssd | Wises: cons. 22.020. sce eee GO eee toeeptn eran. ie 34. 45 
1 82 | M. Gleason & Son.. =\-|/ SUDSISCENCOs 5 ecco seen citeioe ge lc5 > 53, 29 
11 83 | Bailey Willis ...... Wield expeneessace scree neeecee cee 72. 88 
11 Sa. Ogee eas ate Sian weeeebenees teens Oia SRE a wate See A 37. 05 
11 85 | T. Nelson Dale...-. -| Traveling expenses....2.-....-2.: 33. 88 
11 86 Genie Harvey....-- --| Services, July 25 to Aug. 31..-.... 61, 29 
11 81) Wie ag Walsone. 2.22. --| Services, July 19 to Aug. Dl wreraaicie's 85. 16 
eee 88 | John J. Williams ...-. oe Services, Ang., 1894... ae 24.50 
11 BON OR SH Cette eee rere na -----| Feeding stock. oe 13, 25 
11 90 | Commercial Hotel .-......-....--- Boardine. Ot@sececp ancsc sence 10. 00 
11 OI Ji SOPSOM: 6h, SOM sr eset soon annaeiae Harness, OPCe erie eee See ase 29.00 
11 2b. Cy Bletoherts. cacuce. nese ce Field expenses. BA Opn Snes ate ad 49. 35 
Ll 93 | Willard D. Johnson ...:........-.|....- G0\ aspen : See8 32.79 
11 OE ras Oye ea en tiae some nie seeieresm al Rat ae dowee..<- Boe 36. 44 
11 95) AG ammard sess re oe e ee Allein Ae SS aes 69. 48 
11 06), |eoeas Cre de ha cte. SEB AP Reece cet (ne mce dOrae- eee 55. 50 
11 Ela | UE E CURR} eb 112) St es an ae as o Basia 112.99 
11 08) Ee DIB een salen tane Seale eee O cranes 6 apes 62.45 
11 99 | S. B. Luttrell & Co...........-.... sapuiics =e oe 3 25.96 
Th LOOM Eames BrOBeek. ter cs ecmecisne sees Camp outfits 25 5. 4heeees a of 62. 30 
11 101 | N.S. Shaler... ----| Services, July 1 to Aug. 31........ 350. 00 
in AOR) WER CAMIPD OM sais ce = mai oheg sees Field expenses.....-...-- peta 78. 46 
12 DOS NP UE OA ciation) on sinm vive cume Sem cee ouacsth soem eaoetee Sone 155, 94 
12 104 | John H. Renshawe...-.-.....2..-: Traveling expenses. ...-- a 40, 25 
173 105 | W. T. Griswold.........- ----| Field expenses.......---- erate 87. 55 
12 LOCA s oe. DOE eee Gn aariins nan zeneeitacc|waehe Osseo Sar 35. 05 
12 107 | E.G. Young & Co .....-. Supplies ..-..- 5 > 55.12 
13 108 | T. MceCauley...........-- Boarding, etc ata : 16, 25 
13 109 | Andrew C. Lawson..--.. Traveling OXPCNSES. .-.-2.- 2 6. 56.10 
13 TO) | cps. Ovals ames acta nso Services, July 1 to Sept. 1, 1894... 150. 00 
13 Vdd. CO; Merriam. - .c2c. sense Services, July 11 to Sept. 1, 1894... 56. 00 
13 112 | F. Leslie Ransome. -| Services, July 21 to Aug. 13, 1894... 35. 00 
13 113 | H. L. Baldwin, jr-- Wield expenses: . 2.25.5. 2bnete5.< 44.90 
14 114°] DiC Marrison <2... 3.c22 3 Eo eee eR aes Ie a tye 5 159. 95 
14 115 | Frank B, Reid... .. 2.22... --| Repairs to wagons. .....-.. 31. 25 
14 116 | Joseph Goodman.....-...-.. -| Subsistence-...... Beate 47. 69 
14 117 | Jas. Richmond & Co. wel eee dt AD weece teste aes 14.15 
14 118 BOAR gee etem ae yeni eee 15. 50 
14 119 Services, Sept. 1-12, 1894 ..... ae 20. 00 
15 120 .B .-| Traveling expenses.......... 22.75 
15 121 Nes Ss Wenge eae --| Field expenses. -- 108. 62 
17 122°) Gurley & Bro... 22. .2-.eree -| Subsistence. - . 19. 12 
17 Bea SC homaa Nees ccas-acenisatins seas <x Deere ote eee 54. 81 
17 124 | B.O. Paulson ... -| Repairs to wagons... 61. 80 
17 Bee. MOAR ao ce ettaroels ce settee ad) BORA GS Sree moda sale tre 45. 48 
17 126 | R. M. Towson..... 0 _.| Field expenses. ..-.- 140. 65 
ale 127 | E. M. Douglas...-... Le OEE AS Gen BA Rac SECA GaSe 53. 35 
17 PASH William SUP CONS semeremres oct ec retee|vepae Otmaa eneanenenecteese ecco 83. 80 
af POON edi Gk Es MOK CO ihe thoi aratowel| es Once ce eater me atten wavs saaclad 39. 60 
17 130 | A. E. Murlin........ we -| Traveling expenses......-........ 4.50 
18 131 Sic. SONNINGsaseneen anes eee snd Field expenses. ..: 2... 5-0..:0s--5- 124. 43 
18 132), Wo H. Lovell... 255 d 80. 35 
18 133 | Gilbert Thompson..... i. 41,65 
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United States 


Date Novot ¥ 
of pay- | oucher To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
ment rl 
Sept. 18 134 | The Denver Transit and Ware- | Rent of storercom..-...---.------- $25. 00 
house Co. 
18 185 | L. C. Fletcher: ........------------ Field expenses. ...-.-------------- 69, 22 
18 1863) Wik Perkinse ser mtelateie= ale ete niece =| alalarni— Girma emiconbeon 5 151. 80 
18 137 | Merrill Hackett......---...------|-----dO .---.----- + :---- ese r eee ees 124. 16 
19 138 | R. H. Shearer...----- 9.90 
19 139 | Charles T. Babcock. - Servicesiaecawee-ar- 5. 00 
20 140 | G. E. Hyde. ....------ Field expenses. ....---..---------- 166.77 
20 141 | George H. Eldridge-..--..----------|----- GO.vs- (eepnheer eee eek ree 258. 82 
20 142 |.-.... QOlne seewic se ane e=e Traveling expenses. . ‘ ne 32. 05 
20 143 | IT. M. Bannon..-..--- ..| Field expenses.....-..0-+---=-- 94. 28 
20 144 | T. C. Dickey.------ .| Subsistence.....-----.-------- 29. 76 
20 145 | Hersey Munroe....- ..| Field expenses. ---. Saber otaen 40.00 
20 146 | Main & Winchester. - Material. <2... <2. 41.09 
20 147 | A. Bishop, sr. ------ Pasturage ...---.-- 14.71 
21 148 | Van H. Manning... Field expenses.-.-..---.------ 74, 55 
21 149 1H. S. Wallace... ------- <0 05-2202 oe AO no0 = 02 a, eweiese- anno 50. 55 
21 150:| A. P. Davis...-.-..-----..0.-<<----|2=---dO 256-7 - 5-5 2s nes 2 - 5.50 
20 151 | H. L. Baldwin, jr-- a 38. 02 
20 152 | T. Nelson Dale. .... Traveling expenses. - 43. 08 
21 153 | R. H. McKee...-.--- Field expenses..----- 36.15 
24 1GY CEN fs yd) BOS) Jee econ e ao ne cesta sor oc. LO (otostee a[a eaten = 91.50 
24 155.) Ce. Bassett: oe oncna ceases sete (eee nO eee a naiarenas 67. 82 
24 15671 RC. MeKimney. == 2-0- aces 44.75 
24 157 | Frank Tweedy.. 50. 99 
24 158 | C. W. Hayes.........-------------|-----d0 --.-------- 69. 47 
24 159 | G..K. Gilbert...-..- 72. 74 
24 160 | Andrew C. Lawson. - aliatetetars ae Ste Se eae etetcmeinte atetalatere 33.75 
24 164) Wi... Walshr---2 2c: .-aazes Pasturage .--.---. 10, 00 
25 162 | W. M. Lockhart...-.-.------- Boarding, ete...--- 13. 25 
25 N6Sd We ts. Mallon clocecen vente Traveling expenses - 15. 06 
25 164 | Joseph Macfarland..-.....---.--.]----- dO .scenacmoeee siee 11.38 
25 165 | W.S. Bayloy.------ Sale ae AGO oer tse ovate 126. 91 
25 166 | W. H. Weed... .| Field expenses....-------- 2 26. 60 
30 167 | A. PR. Davis--- Services, Sept., 1894......- . 163. 00 
30 168 | W. Lindgren.... eleretsret= do o 146. 80 
30 Gey |p dels As A ibe tess Seaseeaoodoaesers|cees 146. 80 
30 170 | C. Whitman Cross ee eudaeie coreg 163. 00 
30 U7 || SAMOS PSCOLTS: acm mc — eam aie ae fain 60. 00 
30 VIS dele EL GB NOS  taee see aca aes il ee 40. 00 
30 173 | A. W. Lamson.....-.. See niges estan meric 50. 00 
30 174 | Thomas W. Vaughan........-----|-----d0 -.-------------++++-+-----+- 81. 60 
30 175 | C. W. Purington.......-----------|-----Q0 .2-+------------0+----+----- 75. 00 
30 176 | J. WoSpurre 22.22 26s ce an] MOPS rn ee eee seen 81.60 
30 oT) T. Nelson Dale.'......----- 2-22-22 -|ee ee AO cee c eee cece ence nntannee 163. 00 
30 178 | Louis M. Prindle............-.--.|-----O .---+--------- eee ee eee e ee 34. 00 
30 179 | Pay roll of employees.....-.------|-----@O --------- -----+--++--+----- 334. 60 
30 180 | J. W. Maxwell. ..- Services, Aug. 26-31, 1894........- 8.70 
30 C. H. Underwood. Services, Aug. 30-31, 1894. 5 2. 25 
30.| ~ 182 | Merrill Hackett.-..--.-...-.-..-- Services, Sept., 1894.....--.-..-... 146. 80 
30 (Oy ease Soto coc ce pasessdes 220. 20 
B30) | Saal SEs do) Soares ae ete ewe alte a fla] mate Ol ON pee mn rao ml ane mine esa 171. 60 
EY VI men bcs Re aRO (On roca see ope eo 7oogecoore ln cooeu imran a toeacinne nt. SOS aGe 267, 20 
BONE GSB cee edO cence nee eee eee erciia oe beret) O Ol eeinn tater moet ae eee ta 239. 60 
$6) CBT eas dO cee neen stews nea ene o oee se ane AO inate reese sie alee ee 358. 55 
CNMI) eum F330 eee (NRA ee Seater tonsa aSodinee| Isaac Un Sem pcSacimma cen OSBA SS TENS 352. 20 
CYT lage bn Se SeG ORS HS rma eGO CC oecoesea aero, morro. Olemorcmomamnciobs saoaat aioe 126. 60 
80 | 190 ).-..-d0 ....-..----5------s-------- |-----G0 ----- 341. 00 
BOM TORN Oe ie osm cerneratere apelin le lerer= iam) | prmeniatm LO oleic rapm term wheelie sa eri 187. 60 
TON as Cys (Oe ec Soe Sees er sdss®| eee Poe Ro sc ee 3 STASI 215. 40 
Yi met Kisii eres (iso anEe dase a ss seer or oonpeead rope lO Nr ooo ame agoa tote aos oa¢ 358. 20 
80 ie DORM Soe dO! Saisie ci acto eet ateelove ele wines ee) | erica ate iaral ata iaapeta mecet case initiates sia 287. 03 
OY atl) sial Wes eeC (EER o SRS Ae Ser em one nam mon san amcor Oir ros any SinocaniOde OCC So Stat 255. 20 
SO] 1 2196 Shel. dO: 2. ccc cates ccm cm sic were win we alm we ON a as aim win mola ins Teenie ade mos ela 267. 40 
BO | 2 UGF bie GO oe sec ec ceive cee een clote lenis artes OO) pwine be wlojmle Riel a(n emis pela a Ta tneinria 254. 20 
PY senna (30 easel (ISERe SoS Aone Ose SPSS Oo remiooe patna! Olormnecp qm etacie god soso 297. 00 
BO) 9 WOO ea CO: Soe cc oe care ceete eee winie ele omic = mie» LO weal vimre, Sele la sici8 sie siinie isi 379. 60 
PY ee 70h REE eEG (IRS Pes SA RAe Sone eonmmcaned Se Aan cer Aa boncasc sou sSosanS 318. 80 
30 378. 80 
BO O22 eee Oeics raters ayete reteale eeraceoetes |e =P pp Ol nim ate) coe ta elmer 546, 20 
30 95. 00 
30 198. 80 
80°) 205") INSEE Darton 2 2a. < occa oe onlin =| = mie AO! Sale elem ine rn 130. 40 
30| 206] Joseph A. Taff........----.------.|-----dO ...----.------ 97.80 
30 21. 62 
30 John H. Renshawe......----------|-----d0 .-..-=----.--- 72. 60 
30 209 | J. W. Thom...... a6 ADEE dO eae ete nce siemiamins 45.90 
30 210°! WH. Lovell. ....cccccce cen conc se slew asi-QO pyvecu senwisiey omsininaitnminn sisivin 61.50 
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Abstsact of disbursements made by C. D. Davis, special disbursing agent, United States 
Geological Survey, etc.—Continued. 


Date No. of 
ory: rOGHer To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
Sept. 30 211 || Re Mint pw soi weet eenet ade asc Field expenses $56. 55 
30 212 | DK ACKOTSOU sea eps sche cee PEST sae ele Semen ee See eine 45. 00 
30 Ass) Wad Jherkingey nee vectesenees se. Field expenses 5.25 
30 214 | Pay roll of employees. - Paes PRY i0es, Sept, geod aera n. oet 335. 40 
30 do -do 308, 40 
30 114. 20 
30 811. 40 
30 790. 80 
30 eed Hague See ase 326. 00 
30 "Wi, WOU asc os ean noe 146. 80 
30 221 | S.¥. Emmons..........- 326. 00 
30 222, (GW Becker >socerc- see's 00 326. 00 
30 223 | Gilbert Thompson........ 163. 00 
30 224 ratege Renshawe.....-... 179. 40 
80!) ~ 225) |-CoD. White. -.---5---- 5. 114, 20 
30 204. 20 
30 212. 00 
30 238. 80 
30 13.57 
30 12. 05 
30 E Hller..<: 195. 60 
30 232 | W.S. Bayley. 80. 00 
30 233 | Ira B. Weller 55. 00 
30 234 | George O. Smith.............- 50. 00 
30 235 | John Matthews.....--.....-.. 23. 83 
30 236 | Pay roll of employees 343. 00 
30 231 seas = (ie a ait ee SOS 300. 20 
30 P23 foal eae GOs i iasd be cewecele Sores 222. 80 
30 289) | Sok HAOMONS= «5. elsuice ce ite reee 37, 75 
30 240 Charles F. Urquhart. 151. 31 
30 wal Arthor Keith sc. daa -sccscsuc ee 118, 51 
30 242: Bailey Willis... -<.t=snrenesensac 58. 05 
30 243 | F.C. Schrader...- 75. 00 
30 244 | (55 B, WOOGWOFthe cos J grdeececsse 50. 00 
otal seams jo seat ss crac a. 24, 036, 25 
OCTOBER, 1894. 

Oct. 8 FN RR Od BOmearacis delow ae sas o6 inn farraciine OX PONGOBs pana s cs... ee $46. 41 
8 2 | T. Nelson Dale..... ge 10. 83 
8 3 | J.E. oe Brig 5 51.90 
8 MB Watt l00) sate cetemas pense 105. 00 
8 5 Peeterien Keech... ..- 70. 00 
8 6 | A.J. Steele ..-.....-... 60. 09 
8 7 | William B. Clark ...-.. 100. 00 
8 8 | Charles Harvey... 50. 00 
8 9 | W.L. Wilson .. 60. 00 
8 10 | E. B. Mathews .......-. 75. 00 
8 11 erence Wr Gathrop...--......-05 Rouvices: Aug. 23 to Sept. 30, 1894. . 64, 51 
8 12 IDB re Soe ee ale sos .... .| Services (job) ROS Psa sae Seo Re 15. 00 
8 13 ee eines on- = ose Sos WI SUONAL Os. <2 usce Roeas pees sascece 6.30 
8 14 | S. F. Emmons............ yo}, Miel@ @&penses-.-..-+ ---0<cea0tna 132. 65 
8 15 | M.R. eo ere Min ne istpldete = iat: a) aca oars AO eek oe 5 So eS Sa rad 113.51 
8 GHW celine een yeas see 2 S| ee oe 1G soem oe ope aeeetee ae aan ae = 81. 25 
8 17 eneter & Anderson. . tal PUP BISLONCO Lae wt eee eects os 22. 60 
8 18 | A.H. Washburn........... «| Pastarages oiaiss<abs0csvscencces 18.71 
8 19 | M. P. Henderson & Son.. ISL Sas | See ee PhS oe Seo Ree 16. 00 
8 20 | James Hennessy.-.-.......- ire of horse-s- nes 5- .seaateeeeewe 90. 00 
8 21 | Edward Denney & Co... SUpplicg es ana. s abe chee eee 13. 60 
8 22 | J. ¥. Barkley......-......-- Pasburagec soe cses. sere ces np oan 13. 90 
8 23 | E.M. Douglas.............. Traveling expenses. .......-..--.- 104. 40 
8 24 | J.H.Jennings...-....-.... | WCLE Oxpensests-clacrieweeie Sales 101. 10 
8 2b} cA UE, Mialiin: So oe aeockanineme Ss haste MOS sees 67.43 
8 26| H. L. Baldwin, jr..-.-.....-.. sel ae doi => 76. 85 
8 2G WED. sone seer emesis: cee do 168. 54 
8 28 | W.M. Beaman............. do mea eae ee 34, 83 
8 29 | Van H. Manning. Se MOL See ee Meas stra 85. 60 
8 BOM W., Le Gris wold2: wuaess cnc is acme om oe GCC cent eos cee 42,53 
8 31) Frank Tweedy: 2. seceeas > cc eseenidees o- WOmeee ence ae eee cee 38,15 
8 So atv Wet OOdGs: sme spnien ae cme es Traveling expenses .....- 121.70 
8 33 | Pay roll of employees.....-...... Services, Sept., 1894........ 256. 50 
8 BAN loa a! GG. an ceem ae rec ane scbigemenia eee aie ation tel eee 312. 46 
8 ON se aces Os ramen noes eit slelsinineisieseteimencQO) tesla etsieivisiclaieeie Risiciebiea sae hg 293, 00 
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Date Novor 4 2 

of pay- | Voucher To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 

ment. 4 | 

Oct. 1 36 | George H. Shields. --.--- | Traveling expenses. $19. 45 
8 $7 | BF: P. Gulliver...----- Services, Sept., 1894- - 75. 00 
8 38 | George H. Stone..----------------|*a°*- AO eia,s piSaedetels oe ones eee mata 50. 00 
8 39 | Ben. K. Emerson .. -- Services, Aug. and Sept., 1894..--- 115. 00 
8 PU) ese 4 AG eae ce ew eon anaes Travelng expenses. . F 67. 06 
8 AL Cea dOecazer Field expenses. ---- 5. 70 
8 | A2 | OC. W. Cross-.--------+--------0222|- 222" OS eeiseeosoce 49. 07 
8 | 43 | Wm.J. Park & Son..------- Supplies. ..-.---- 15.70 
8 44 | W.T. McConnell & Son.-..- .| Subsistence..-.----- 25. 40 
8 45 | Frank Sutton..------- Traveling expenses - 279. 96 
8 46 | J. H. Jennings.---------------++-+/-=--- dO. ane weate-s 61. 49 
8 47 | W.H. Lovell..--- 98.70 
8 | 43 )\\\ HB Blainosecasen cence sete cs semis [im O One mnieele ce aaa anes ale 180. 25 
8 | 49 | Hersey Munroe --..c2ssc-eeceee sno |-=me UO len ane emacs ae Sars 26. 65 
8 | 50 | Charles H. Kipp-- Supplies. Retire nasbcsse end 41.90 
8 | 51 | W. D. Johnson. --.- .| Field expenses. --..----- 136. 94 
8 | 52 ohn J. Williams... | Services ..--.------------+---++---- 6.00 
8 | 53 | L. C. Fletcher .| Field ee Sennen oe en seeeatc as 88. 68 
8 54! T. M. Bannon ESR Cis AnsccnosoonesceeCOusor orion 114. 75 
8 55 | L. Newmayer & Co. | Sagres eepledee en em en cine = ie detsina 74.91 
8 56 | W.J. Peters..------ .| Wield expenses.--------------++--- 185. 13 
9 BP Gy Wil OrOsSuaacaen eros ceeiee eae nee hate se Ole leer ae cea 98.14 
9 58 | C. K. Leith...-...-<.- see. .-2see5- Services ic- 52.22 5025-5=> oem 11.00 
9 On| Oe Ds MoGhinnise sere. coe aee te nen|| SUCEARCl. een once ieee ol eerie 3.00 
9 60 | R.O. Gordon......---------+------- Field expenses. --- 126.00 
9 61 M.P. Henderson & Son....------- Repairs....--------- 45. 60 
9 62 | N.S. Shaler. ..---------------++--- Services, Sept., 1894- 180. 00 
9 63 Joseph Goodman. .-..-------.----- Subsistence. -------- 23. 28 
9 64 feet & Co. ...=-- ING. =~ Sets == =i 12. 00 
9 65 | I. Nelson Dale. - 6. 83 
9 66} CW. Hay OS. cc cermin ane some | aaa OO spaces ra aas are mee 133. 05 
9 67 | Robert T. Hill.---. 31.90 
9 GBh My Dep Orkin oo en bese e cee encee se =| nar Goines a pe Senne anemia 67. 55 
9 69 | A. C. McKinney..- 207. 09 
9 70 | O.N. Davis..-.--..---------- 4 Supplies ances 20. 65 
9 71 | H.K. Ward....------------ .| Subsistence. ..---.------- 24, 33 
9 79°\"Tnaac 1. uO wiS. cencse-— ese = one) iste 00 oe er oi ae ae 49. 52 
10 73 |'D. GC. Hamson:.....-------,-------| Hield expenses------ ---=- 135. 25 
10 74 | W. T. Griswold.......---------++-|-----GO ----- 202-0 57. 20 
10 Cee Bere Osan abla aca ic oes mcrin els] Se ee AO elise a = mi rmin me > ee 23.95 
10 | 96 \. Wi Ta Durer s. = ssceeen cee epee: foe| eee dO so aenee nea ennee one nae 18.50 
10 17 |. setae ee ee eae eee Boarding; Ot0 oii ameat tte 34. 00 
10 | Qi he Os Sete Us oe Oe nS eeimelsie = aimee eae =) ae Oe ais area sel ane eer ae 29. 45 
10 79 \ J. i ope Pee 2a ..-| Hire of wagon....---.------------ 16. 00 
10 80 | Nat G. Van Doren..-------------- Traveling expenses. - 24. 27 
10 | 81 | W. Lindgren ......--------------- Field Ap namie Bn Bore 158. 48 
10 99 | He Win Durner.: 20. ses ccee sera i)--|a= <r O0 eee nomen 39. 00 
10 83 | M. Gleason & Son..--- 5 Subsistence Bose edsss 41.40 
10 | 84 | TL. C. Schrader. .----- _.| Services, Aug., 1894 . 21.77 
10 85 | E. B. Clark..-- .| Traveling expenses. - ‘ 46. 16 
11 86 | G. F. Becker - beg Roe ABS Aco 4 70. 30 
11 87 | Bailey RT TUE Oe et A ened peewee Seca esececa sence . 50. 10 
12 gg | S. BF. Emmons .....-.--------2----|-----G0 -------0--2-° : 314. 96 
12 89 | Joseph Goodman ..----------- Subsistence ..-..-- 3 111. 50 
12 90 | H. B. Blair ....-..-----.---------- Field expenses -- 25.50 
12 91 | B. M. Douglas--.-.-..-------------|-----G0 ----------- 69. 96 
12 92 | Frank Tweedy. .-----------------|-----dO -----+-------- 34. 00 
12 93 | W. T. Walker..-..---------- 24, 20 
12 Q4 | Watityler jrscsasesseese ten ace |r OO le came sien 14.35 
15 95 | E. C. Barnard .....------- Field expenses . - - 111. 60 
15 96 | Greer Machinery ee ce Wagon ....---.------------------- 65. 00 
15 97 | W He Tovell..eeee eeemo == nee wr Field expenses ..----------------- 95. 48 
15 98) | oe BO. cee a wince se .| Traveling expenses..------------- 6. 75 
15 99 | J. B. CW eects Bee is Beer enone) dance GOs cane cee eee oe eaten == = 57.35 
15 100 | G. K. Gilbert. ..-- es caeaes sm Field expenses-.------------------- 154. 37 
15 101 | Thoburn Gibson...-.-------------- Hire of transportation. ..--------- 27. 00 
15 102 | John H. Renshawe..-------------- Traveling expenses. - - : 90. 02 
17 103 | John Cammack.....-------------- Storage .-.....-----5-- A 6. 61 
18 104 | Van H. Manning...-.-.------------ Traveling expenses.-------------- 26. 75 
17 105 ve M. Towson. .....-..----------- Field expenses. ..-.------+--++---- 75. 42 
17 106 . H. Thompson......-----------|----- ae rete cee ees 67.72 
17 107 i GulMetcher-< sec cu nen secs na en |oin 3-00) eieciemminin einer 49. 34 
18 108 | Ad Frese & Co....- Tasirumenta: etc..-- 9. 00 
18 109 | A. H. Washburn -- Pasturage .--.------- 10. 00 
17 110 | I. C. Schrader-.-.---. Trevcupe expenses. 49.73 
18 111i | H.W.) Turner... 0. -.--62------2-|055-- do 37. 05 
18 112 | Main & Winchester Supplies . sation 12. 00 
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of pay- aS To whom paid. For what paid. Amount, 

ment , 

Oct. 18 113 | Hersey Munroe.........-......--- Field expenses $42.15 
18 T14) B.O. Perryen ee Pasturage . 13. 32 
18 115 | Van H. Manning... 81.37 
18 116 | J. H. Jennings. -- é 86. 00 
18 TET | GHIS) Weallaee: (so acco o 131. 65 
18 118 | Gilbert Thompson. 31.10 
18 119 | M, Hackett........ 170. 75 
18 120 | R.A. F. Penrose, j jr- Services, Sept. 3-24, 1894....-. 190. 00 
20 121 | W.L. Wilson. --..--.- t 5 Services, Oct. 1-20, 1894. ..... 38. 70 
20 122 | Clarence W. Lathrop.......--.----|....- GS aS aSo3e a be Ree emp es 82. 25 
20 ZR Oe hanles CARVO ys ceo aanitane ne en ie AO Ole <5 = asa 32, 25 
20 124 | G. K. Gilbert. -.--. .| Field expenses 129. 20 
20 125 | Al. Myers.....-.- -| Services, Sept. 10-30, 1894... 45.50 
20 126 | J. A. Hdie......-.-. -| Services, Sept. 11-30, 1894. ... 40. 00 
20 127 | Perkins & Wise. -- SSE ION a wae) ne eae 43. 39 
20 128 | H. W. Turner.....- Field expenses. -- 100. 17 
20 PaO ESS ipl € CRG a Renee mB oseees Ses Sees WO cuc ae sant 62.18 
20 ABOn | pane a dtd ATE re Seren eat cleans eles wore LO fe mice mint = cies 69. 50 
20 131 | Somers & Mears........-......--.| Subsistence. ....- 45.40 
22 132.) R.W. Goode. ..-.-. 30. 65 
23 103), Youne Bron. cceme c= pee se sss | UPPMOS es anne n an 48, 87 
23 134 | H. L. Baldwin, jr----- 80.77 
23 135 | Willard D. Johnson... : 88. 40 
24 136 | Samuel Payne.....-.........-. cae Sept. 1 to Oct. 23, 1894. --. 87.10 
24 137 | Frank Tweedy....---..------- Field corpora SSctoas Pano eseceeinae 105. 03 
24 138 |....- SEOs ee eee eee See oe ee ONO oa ie eee oe ore =e 3. 85 
24 139 | J. W. Wadsworth. - -| Hire of transportation an 165. 00 
25 240 |} OG. Baastth.c 5-2. scc05 nace ! aes LCEbeHapS SOS, SS 62. 69 
25 A a IE Soe ee eae eee) iat: = Geen See eames 104, 75 
25 142 | H. R. Crocker. - 41.51 
25 143 | J. F. Ackerson. -... : 24, 72 
25 144 | C. Whitman Cross.--- Wield expenses... <<. .2.----- =: 80. 98 
31 CGE sent (Ae eS ES ee canton Services, Oct., 1894..........-- 168. 50 
31 CTS ge 2 Say CE Oe ee ee eee Ae Ga haet se eee aoe 151. 60 
31 147 | T. Nelson Dale. .-.- =i tiie 168. 60 
31 148 | W. Lindgren......- --do .. 151. 60 
31 149 | H. W. Turner... = G0 -- 151. 60 
31 150.| James Storrs....---..--..--.-- Ba ONG SSene See anp Sa eaeeek aoe 60. 00 
31 ABD Sic Tae NRK Soe tam we ic Seki ip hee ae eee ta 40. 00 
31 152) J. B.. Spurr--------- BL orem oe eee eee elasie 84. 20 
31 153 | T. W. Vaughan..-. Oe 84, 20 
31 154: 6. We Purington - : =O. 5 75. 00 
31 155 | A. W. Sampson... BAX! | Ween a Cee 50. 00 
31 156 | H. L. Baldwin, jr--- 5h ee cee aer tes 151. 60 
31 157 | M. Hackett. ...-...-. LO opie sete mee 151. 60 
31 158 | William H. Griffin. BR: ON oe eee 75. 80 
31 159 | C. W. Goodlove. -:---- ALO eee aero 75. 80 
31 160 SG ieee ae eee om 174. 20 
31 POE CSS TO ee ees Sees BU (s PAE tao 176. 90 
31 a ree Oyo. G0 .- 245. 60 
31 bt eee dO: as HG ewes ee <a 696. 07 
31 164 |.-..- doz. ante 263. 50 
31 Boole tie do .. 1025 315. 80 
31 166° )-2- = 0). sca0 oi Ce Se ae eS 325. 60 
3t 167 | R. C. McKinney mei (Ce AS eh Seem nee 134. 80 
31 168 | Paul Holman....-- Bo ee ESSA Ran ore pee 84. 20 
31 169 | Jeremiah Ahern... BOO gies ee eee 50. 00 
31 170 | Mede Shortley.-...-.--- SMO esea sas ce sees 35. 00 
31 Pay roll of Pgloe od S700) seuss Seca sss 129. 20 
31 do BAS ea RE os Ret ee eS 219. 80 
31 BRC Ch en al SOR ae eee accricrc 347,90 
31 PLAG he eee ee oe elec e we 349. 50 
31 «G0. 361. 40 
31 -do .. 365. 90 
31 BANA a a ete re en See eee 185. 30 
31 BRU ane cee een a eee ey 247. 90 
31 OO see eee ae coat ce ae 342.70 
31 Be eR tae Sata oleae Sones 255. 60 
31 MoO anneew eee vase acme pane 117. 90 
31 Ore see aen neo a ae em Nepend 50. 00 
31 RAG icccnecinecseceentin Shean aS 117.90 
31 Se Wh ce aeeins eaeb ine aan meen neal 455. 60 
31 oA hee Sap oe Sener as a oe 234. 68 
31 BAG fate os San baa ete ses eae Oe 276. 73 
BO oT Piece Cee ne, he, 1 oe a OO) eae cts siete meee eln eres 339. 80 
Die eae 2 20! Sacer dee ia cause doee oe ata aart OY axl ec eeiau a eee abo e 205. 60 
31 Re Me TowaOnian= secu cin o-5 Mield ex pensen)..c.-----sae-0<2— 60. 20 
31 ADD |. od. H, Hagerty ccccse cescece ccccacs ORIG aes ee sia na nee sae 14,17 
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United States 


} 
| No. of 


‘a aot voucher. To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
Oct. 31 | 191 | Soa $a Pe seeere a isaes hate Field expenses......-------------- . 90 
31 S920), 2 Gos occ aee .---| Traveling expenses..-.-.---- = 14.50 
31 | 193 Gorse O. Glavis, jr-- do 10. 10 
31 194 | W.T. Sabon hatin RES 75. 62 
3L 195 | W.H. Lovell-.....-.-- 98. 43 
31 | 196 46.33 
31 | 197 24. 03 
31 198 261. 43 
31 | 199 240. 60 
31 | 200 276. 40 
31 201 253. 37 
31 202 | | ‘Traveling expenses... -- 25. 04 
31 203 --| Services, Oct., 1894. -..--- 337. 00 
31 204 | S. F. Emmons....-..-<----------<-}-<.-- di 337. 00 
31 205 | Gilbert Thompson. --..--.--.------ leer 168. 50 
31 206 | Pay rollof employees. .---.-------|-----d0 .----------------- 1, 154.10 
31 207 jries-t- (Oo a se ee se Sa re OO eee oe 1, 173. 80 
31 208 | G. F. Becker-..-..------------------ Field expenses. -...-----------+--- 87. 60 
31 209 | Pay roll of employees- Services, Oct., 1894....-.--.------- 219. 00 
31 | 210 WG, Ws Hayes: coe etasenseeeee= Field expenses......-------------- 172.49 
| otal .socc tones Sabon 5. oan fp seesen socesin deter eaten seesaw =e 24, 296. 32 
pe) on ee 

NCVEMBER, 1894. 
| 

Nov. 10 | Field expenses..-.-.--..-----+----- $101. 28 
10 | Services, Oct., 1894 ...--.--------- 117. 90 
10 | Traveling expemses...------------ 20.75 
10 | heey Oxpenses.--~-..------------- 20. 25 
10 | 91. 83 
10 | 73. 30 
10 | 107.75 
10 43.40 
10 | 41.05 
10 | 35. 60 
10 116. 55 
10 227. 66 
10 26. 80 
10 22.85 
10 | 8. 20 
10 | 30. 75 
10 | 103. 32 
10 | 226. 10 
10 | i 302. 40 
10 Seales & Anderson. . = Sanpies Seby ee es ees 5 58. 03 
10 21 | G. O. Glavis, jr.--------- -| Traveling expenses..---.---- 62. 50 
10 22 tek e Petrequin.....--..-------- Services, Oct., 1-13, 1894 ...-- 20. 97 
10 23 @HNINGS. 2s oes—eo smn sas Traveling expenses.-.-------- 53. 20 
10 24 |..-..do ...--.---- eis mean Field expenses. .------------- 158. 03 
10 25 | H a Baldwin j Ben 1 Sere ee oe ne 91.70 
10 26 | W.M. Beaman....-..........-...-.|.--.-dO .-----.---------------- 83. 37 
10 27 | Goes Hydes- oe. oe eee nee eer teen 169. 53 
10 28 | S.S. Ganneté. --_ << 2. 23. <2. <=) = 39. 84 
10 20) Fee Ci (ree ete en man ere tay bE eee ET 27.33 
10 30 | W. H. Lovell 522s owen aia CG Reem APA eae an 8 55. 87 
10 | 31.] Wrank Suttons eee eee Traveling expenses..------ 360. 66 
10 | 32 | Fred Stewart ..---.--------------- | Hire of transportation ..-.. 55. 00 
10 33 | Horace Stewart-..--..----.------- Board and lodging. -------- 92. 62 
10 34 | F. = rahaee Soe vane n Sadae en ceneanss | Traveling expenses. .------ 63. 60 
10 S6/tke- GO) eae ae | ad 4.80 
10 36 Willian H. Hobbs.. 8. 22 
10 37 | C.R. Van Hise. -.-.. 91. 07 
10 | 38 | W. H. Weed -.-- 38.50 
10 | BS favenbe cen Rena = 66. 79 
10 | 40 | J. E. Wolff-...-- 9.56 
10 | 41 | Samuel Storrow- 11.50 
10 ced) eae dG nee 11.50 
10 43 | Ira B. Weller. 7.10 
10 | 44 | C.K. Leith... 34. 37 
10 45 | T. E. Morrow. 25. 00 
10 46 | W.S. Bayley...---- 80. 00 
10 47| R.A.F. aes! jr 235. 00 
10 48) Krank Leverett. -. <2 <-24.------ Services, « i Se 495. 00 
10 49 ALS. SteelGssSsssec-teccdedeaswes Services, Sept. 1 to Oct. 27, 1894. .-- 112. 15 
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Abstract of disbursements made by C. D. Davis, special disbursing agent, United States 
Geological Survey, etc.—Continued. 


NOVEMBER, 1894—Continued. 


Aare No. of 

of pay- odoher To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 

ment. 

Nov. 10 SOU Co RR. Vani eases s<amecnesccas <u oc Services, July 1 to Oct. 31, 1894. ._.| $450. 00 
TONS bL | Ws Se hvader este eg aaqceh cen Services, Oct., 1894..............._| 75. 00 
i0 52 | Pay roll of employees..........---|..... 80-25 = 364, 45 
10 53 | M.Gleason & Son...... --| Supp exes -| 54, 43 
10 54 | Rosette & Beaty... Field material . x] 31.70 
10 55 | J oseph Goodman.- 6 senaa2--225- Subsistence... -- =e | 52.10 
10 EU es | Ree: SRE eee See ee Field material .......-. al 84.91 
10 57 Thobann Gibson. Hire as transportation. -. 6.75 
10 BSF] RANK OW IN conta amas een te See Oe ete ae oe Sage 31.00 
10 59 | F. H. Ainsworth. Bas? Piavcing expenses...--- | 16, 40 
10 60 | Bailey Willis......-.... -| Field expenses..........- | 57. 20 
10 GL, | (Gilbert Thompson. 22. - occ ease lee ee ae Se Se | 39.75 
10 G2: te. E. Chapman. oe 7o5a. 5020 2] oe ALO aie ashen eS 148. 40 
10 Oa eE BABIAr Nees ae set aae kas ds do | 206. 30 
10 VP ERE SANS LG SS Se ae eee al (a LUNES Somer DOs RES 145. 12 
10 Goh aM Mon glise: osee enact as -ateee. Cee he Seana aaa 92, 67 
10 GG Wilaarn dl KP @LOrdsce.: a5 coo ce nob ace. GG onan canta aagas as | 236. 39 
10 67 | R.U. hi hstian See eae a PPE, SAP Ce aa Saree Ree 2 7.70 
10 OS) enh) na nese Traveling expenses. -- | 117.15 
12 69 | E. M AU Sag UG ee Tea teen al fe A OS ee eR eri 141.10 
12 70 | Hersey Munroe. ----| Field expenses. .....-..-. 24.10 
12 71 | F.C. Schrader. --- -| Traveling expenses.-.---- 57.50 
12 | 72 | J. B. Woodworth......-.. do 20. 01 
12 | 73 | A. Irwin Oliver... : 30. 00 
12 | 74 | William B. Clark 105. 00 
12 75 | F. P. Gulliver. -- 75. 00 
12 | 76 | Isaac Munroe.........-.- 8. 00 
12 77 | Robert P. Mendenhall -.- 8. 00 
12 GS 7/ON2 Bea Danton es e4.58- 98 Sea Oct., 1894. .....- 134. 80 
13 | MY) oem NOt ana Sane Traveling expenses ......-. _ 65. 20 
13 | 80 | M. R. Campbell. ea Field. expenses .....-.....- 3 142. 05 
13 81 | 5.8. Gannett-.-. was oars 73. 01 
13 | 82 | A. E. Murlin.- AEE SSNS SRE SORE Omri bene nee Se : “76. 57 
13 | 83 | E. T. Perkins, jr. Sees oo. |e 1 HO aoe cee ee Ue a 2 67. 92 
13 | 84 | Mrs. S. Koerner.......... Boarding -...--.- ue 2) 49.50 
13 85 | George H. Eldridge..-..- -| Field expenses - Bae 392. 00 
13 | 86 | G.F. Becker....-- Traveling expense: 2 -| 99.11 
15 | 87 | M. R. ae oO eee 5 43.70 
15 88 | Arthur Keith.............. | fee 68. 53 
15 | LSE Ms CS 12) i -| Field expenses. .........-.. 67.50 
15 90 | Charles Perry. ......-.----- Services, Nov. 1-8, 1894..... 16. 00 
bb) 91 | Gust. Johnson.....-......- do 10. 66 
15 | 92 | Oscar J. Weller. | 12. 00 
15 | OBA We arphyee so seco ok | 11. 00 
15 94 | W.D. Johnson..---. 53. 50 
15 95 | R. H. Chapman-..-.-...---- 102. 02 
15 Le Pees Re een -| Traveling expenses. 39. 23 
16 97 | Van H. Manning -| Field expenses. --. 149.50 
16 98 | R. M. Towson cee [i to ye Ee Rene irene oe 99. 92 
15 99 | A.M. Walker... -| Traveling expenses......-...- : 28. 18 
16 100 | J. W. Wadsworth... -| Freight charges..--. s 28. 45 
16 101 | Seaboard Air Line. 5 are Le societal a A 25. 83 
16 102 | Louis M. Prindle-.. Services, Oct., 1894.........-. .| 60. 00 
16 103 a oh ova, = steeede. -| Services, Nov., POR 2. Stee -| 24. 00 
16 104 |..... Ole eee ne te = Traveling expenses. -- 67. 57 
16 105 | Ben. K. Emerson. - Pee ee Oban ae nee sa 44.12 
16 106" 23.3 Ore eee Fs a “| Soreieea, Oct., 1894. 65. 00 
16 107 | M.P. Henderson & Son...-. Storage, Oct., 1894. 16. 00 
16 HOBO W!,. Diam Gr. =. onsen Field expenses. - | 27.00 
16 | 109 | R. H. Chapman : WO. S soicia ack sxat assed ax | 72. 06 
Sy ff 110 | Payroll of employees. .-....-..---| Services, Oct., 1894.-.......-..--.- | 95. 00 
18 | 111 | Goldberg, Bowen & Lebenbaum...| Subsistence...-..........---.-- 4) 24. 60 
18 112 | Clarence W. Lothrop........-.---.| Services, Oct., 1894..-.......... 17.74 
18 | A139" + Wi Se eten. oo awareness | MICEX PONNES!5-—.c cacesasllse ce 250. 30 
18 a: te He IAB Gl Weitiyt 3 sees ae ees SAO ee ede ee oe SS eee 56. 38 
18 {int (Charles Hi Uraunantes fees |oo rs docu Melek ome as 154. 34 
19 EGS! RUB, Manaiallts teen aoe etal dG otcese cans ot Se soee ee eee, 64.35 
19 117 | Louis F. Garrard, jr- Traveling expenses.....-......... 49. 00 
19 118 | W.H. Lovell.......-. AMieldiexPenses: sce cos ese) eens 99. 37 
20 119 ee Perry. 2-4-2 Services, Nov., 1894 - 20. 00 
20 $207) Wy. hs Manmingtc: 2s oeue 3. aoe tase ae MG) ee ee es 22.50 
20 121 | Frank Tweedy . Field expenses). ---o5->5- => 44.01 
20 122 Adolph) Lietzs-2c-s2204- + eos oe oe TROPAITS! 2 sia see sea os eee 27.30 
20 123 | John T. Braddock. - Es 2} SULDBISLOR GO cca cm as sore sss oo aia 36. 46 
20 124 | Williams & wees: Hire Of OTses: +2. gene oie a ane =e 101.50 
20 125 ; George H. Barton....--........--. Traveling expenses............-- 55. 04 
20 SDN) Ad: BrOgesce nse. cts ges oer cibe sen Op astern een ascaia-cenennaeens 35. 60 
20 127 peer O acm lemign dee me aes ame asa 49. 20 
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NOVEMBER, 1894—Continued. 


United States 


Date 


No. of ‘ . ; 
ve Pay | voucher. To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
Noy. 20 128 | Robert A. Farmer.............---- Traveling expenses......--...--.- eo $41. 25 
22 129 | Charles H. Stuver......-..--. Services, Novy. 1-15, 1894. ..-. 22. 50 
20 130 | Wilham M. Smith, jr--...-.-.-.-.2|----. Oi. oral seve viele tei aaieee 22. 50 
21 131 | John H. Renshawe....-..----- -| Traveling expenses. as 212. 96 
21 132 | J. H. Jennings ....-.. -| Field expenses. -...-- 127.00 
21 133 | Nat G. Van Doren... E 22, 23 
22 134 | W. T. Griswold... 66. 45 
22 135 | E. C. Barnard. .--- 110. 30 
22 136 | Gilbert Ehompson : 18. 00 
22 137 |b. He Baldwini jioee ses-cesee 101, 50 
22 TET ST Cae ke 27. 25 
22 | 139 ' L. J. Labaree. -.... -| Hire of transportation...-. 31.00 
23 140 | F.H. Ainsworth. - oo Services, Nov. 1-5, 1894..... 8.33 
23 141 | G. z Hyde:2-...-. 3aC -| Field expenses 78. 83 
23 | 142 | R. A fs ChApIE Recep eeeeenine ee ea ares Osa te sae a 87, 05 
23 1 ey Reece nomeectecte 5 4 han 12. 40 
25 144 | A. it Walker. ES ee ees hacen hese ( SAMAR Roca mer can 8. 25 
23 145 | W.V. Inskeep .. Pi ee stock 48.72 
23 146 | D.C. Harrison . -| Traveling expenses....-... 55. 20 
23 IN eS Goeereneer ees | Field expenses. .......----- 27.00 
23 948) | VAN Waite een ; | Traveling expenses 43. 50 
23 149 | J. MoE gan Clements ......-.- | do 236. 76 
24 | 150 | W.T. Griswold .......-...------ 114. 25 
24 151 | E.C. Barnard 5 113. 25 
26 UR eee CONE rir keen Field expenses 77. 46 
26 153 | W. on Mendenhall. - | Services, Nov. 1-13, 1894... 21. 66 
26 | 154 | W. C. Cannon....... --| Traveling expenses...-.... 28.77 
30 155 | B. Peyton Legaré - -| Services, Nov., 1894......-. 73. 40 
30 | 166 Wor Walker: .22-27 do 33. 00 
30 157 ee hae of employees... --.- 109. 46 
30 Ud Perec Leese ene ea ncaa meas 215. 40 
30 159) foese ag Pees 443. 80 
30 | 160 | Alex. C. Barclay 81. 60 
30 161 | Pay roll of employees....-- 213. 70 
30 162 56 (i a Siete say sgh ee eee 258. 03 
30 163 |.:..- GO) st ctmiseoee shee eee a 318. 80 
30 164 M. P. Henderson & Son. -| Rent of storeroom.....-- 11.30 
30 165 | L. C. Fletcher. ....-- .-| Field expenses. ..-- 93. 24 
30 166 | Samuel Storrow- os Pasturage AUN eee 11. 50 
30 167 | M. Hackett.....-... Be 146. 80 
30 168 | William H. Griffin.......-- 73.40 
30 | 169 | H. L. Baldwin, jr-- seal 146. 80 
30 170 | C. W. Goodlove.......... 73. 40 
30 171 | Pay roll of employees- - 171. 20 
30 172) Secs Go: rose eas eeenn cee 813. 40 
30 1 Cs eae dose eeasaee 114. 20 
30 174 | H. W. Turner 146. 80 
30 | 175 | W. Lindgren 146. 80 
30 176 | C. W. Purington 75. 00 
30 177 | Thomas Wayland Vaughan 81. 60 
30 178)! J) ME SpuUrr saan ne <n ees teee ee ce ses 81. 60 
30 179 | C. Whitman Cross...-- 163. 00 
30 180 | J.C. Elliott............ 45.00 
30 181 | Walter H. Weed...-.--. 146. 80 
30 182 | Robert T. Hill........ 244. 60 
30 183i iG. W. wbecker: =. .csua. =. 326. 00 
30 184 | Pay roll of employees. . 2,164. 72 
30 SOU teeee GOs. seas see 1, 116. 80 
30 186 | John H. Renshawe.. 179. 40 
30 187 | Pay roll of employees. - 340. 86 
30 188 | J.J. Fawbush.......--- 36. 00 
30 189 | J. G. Gillum.. 24. 00 
30 190. | W.B. eer 3 : A 81. 60 
30 DOU ais QO) Gclnmnintg aioe ene aaa ei! Field expenses ae-ceseeee- eae 13. 70 
30 192 William J Peters econ eee ees CE aoa Scone sen acca scum en aot 218.18 
30 1937) Cee OO o2bse oe Oost eee ek Seco tes)! Lraveling Ox penses: caesceect cers 17.50 
30 1945) Nat Dyers frit catenin oe Nee oe LO Saari e ee see eee ome 47.75 
30 195, ||| Duncan tanner ans ssee eect sneer ee eee oon 39. 62 
30 196: ||) WB: Corse sisen eens Se esc locelan | SRR St GO ta yan ew cies seins Se eee eee 18. 25 
30 197 | R. C. McKinney 89. 50 
30 198 | W.S. Post.--- 138. 07 
30 190 | Ro Marshall... see coat Oe wee ee ee tee eee 54. 35 
30 200) OW Griswold. 2 S28) Gece scat) re ee Os bee oe sector ee een eearann 60. 50 
30 201N (2 cee doses oc eee 16, 00 
30 202 | L. W. Estes ........-- 29. 75 
30 203 | E. A. Goodnongh...-- Rent of store room... 70. 0U 
30 204 | E. T. Perkins, jr....-. Services, Nov., 1894-. 130. 49 
30 205 | R.C, McKinney,..... go Sagan ondneactens SREB SOSEs550 130, 40 
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Abstract of disbursements made by C. D. Davis, special disbursing agent, United States 
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a a aay To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
Nov. 30% 206) | Paoli olm an ascites tm <ic/ernsicie n'y $81. 60 
30 207 ey ee of employees seine 209. 20 
30 DOB Nike sen CO Ohaca crema tata eteiae, 338. 40 
30 OS ar) Mamaia ects a moan 130. 40 
30 210 | Ji cba Macfarland 68. 40 
30 ZL) de Wire ROLnjacc-~ = - 68. 40 
30 212 | F. P. Johnson ..... Boarding stock - 25. 00 
30 213 | Gilbert Thompson - Traveling expenses. 2. 35 
30 CAEN 6 Wl oS9) 8) bts oe Oaks 95 eae Omen AoE CRE ees eee 28. 32 
30 PR ae do BS ese peers oscar ool ones ovare een se 13.71 
30 216 | C. Whitman Cross. . held hol reais 51.45 
30 AT thE INOWNO IEDR oe waic ine onen ae) beiae en OO an coe n's cea . 95 
30 Paley emer Gore sore n Barrios, Novy., 1894. 157. 61 
30 219 | James Storrs. ----- do . 00 
30 220 | J. B. Woodworth. - 50. 00 
30 221 | Joseph Goodman. - E 2 73. 01 
30 ZZ Gry Nise OOHOL aa «kisine ia ciaeinic est wines 185. 65 
PROUEWeaatees certo era cee Se 23, 707. 10 
DECEMBER, 1894. 
5 
Dec. 4} NOOR Gl Oley leds aorta oorpmopseoe Field expenses...... sting iniele ae vis $125. 98 
6 2 | B. Peyton Legaré-.. -| Traveling expenses. .....-.-- 65, 38 
6 3 | George H. Eldridge.--.....-. OG = maeeees cas et = sash 68, 30 
8 4 | George S. Stose..--- 60. 75 
8 5 do 63. 30 
8 6 : 7.90 
8 uy Services, Oct., 1894. - 50, 00 
8 Siete LON snes ater an Aatynasl ic Services, Nov., 1894. 36. 67 
8 9| GK. Gilbert nea Asbo eae seee -| Field rd tee Seen 412. 80 
8 10 | Robert T. Hill.-.-..- ack: -d 76.70 
8 11 | Charles 8S. Prosser . - Eedmansioc Ras eck) nda Ree wane 103. 68 
8 TAM ea Apa -aveling OXPONSES. cn oes 8.17 
8 CET sae ee SON eA SAIGON AoE SEDeneea Services, Aug. 16 to Sept. 8, 1894... 84. 00 
8 Tae AO famed totem et Aaiaietcas a Se site a alae Services, Sept. 17-20, 1894 16. 00 
8 15 | C.R. Van Hise. -...- Services, Nov., 1894....-...-. 220. 00 
8 16 | J. Morgan iionGata 6 do 86. 00 
8 Big Ne Scat eal 217 4id See a ee eae oe ea eam | |e eee eee a Sa a 80, 00 
8 SNR dc Naa Meee Sa ee teeriomte cnn hel ana OO cit nom x hank eeime ce aicimacs 43, 25 
8 RON ie NO CaN CRIR ES otto wineries. ra siete ae a ea SO eens awit nals male <ignie ai 52. 00 
8 PUP CHeKCOMMOTE OMe Ak ania stc aie vessel ceca UO aster yas ea aaa Seite iaes ait tat at 55. 00 
8 21 | F. C. Schrader. - 75. 00 
8 22 | F. P. Gulliver... 68. 50 
8 perch) LC g AOS 2s Bd RO ED oe ae eee | 8 ee See ere eee ee See 63. 85 
8. 24| 7. Wayland Vaughan..-.---.-----|-=-+-dO --- 222-0252 cne eee en nese enes 5. 15 
8 Bt Ce RY LORIN BOSH SS fess: canal 2 nel VO. <bean apne anand oneeneesma ae 79. 85 
8 20) pias Ove tree ae eet Soen ooisie eos? 2 |), HOLE OX POSES: aa nis/coeite circ sce. 34, 00 
8 eI SEUeS NG anne sere eee a sia OG tA Rac dp ane dnieninie eciain'aagiertes 81. 32 
8 28 Perey (LST) aOR eS ce cS NEL C Titec ae (QU grants Seer Aree are 45. 94 
8 28 ree Ola cinpetries notinct ance n= << seers) LRaVeOln ey EXPONSS. —- <2 -cc-cecce 20. 55 
8 30 | J. W. orion ARSE SS SOC at ROBE AO TENG EOE CN BOE nORBRE aE Gere Bar eEee 29, 02 
8 OE al aNOs Mes ODMBOR 5 deta ani sawp nie x said eae erat ain scciniw atone mina dana sian sie 8. 75 
8 32 | W.M. Beaman .. 60, 98 
8 33), AS a Moanin. 2. 32, 15 
8 BEN SOROUR REVOLAPLANG 1 use pane as sicmel ae MAO wan ae aman view na aiiceaidstgalsais« 32. 90 
8 Rio ube sth Cad sr Gh dba oMenone= ese oe Ane SBRer CLEA SEU Oe ae mei aa see niaete ne aaa 85. 85 
8 Oh erica AG jen nee aks oe ee eee eee Piel expenses... 00 522. nuacass 43, 65 
8 On iclJiss & fo) s NE gies e nase 5m Se Services, Nov., 1894..........-.... 39. 00 
8 BS) | Pamesulay Carrelleso. ta eo ccneacee os Services, Dec., 1894..........-..... 5.16 
8 39 | Pay roll of employees. i 161, 60 
8 40 | Frank Sutton...-...-.-. 73.77 
8 41 | E. T. Perkins, jr..-.. 62. 70 
8 42 | Frank Tweedy siesta 37.15 
8 43 | Willard D. Johnson. 89.75 
8 44 | Spratlen & Anderson. 28. 03 
8 45 | A. H. Washburn ....--. 14, 60 
8 46 | O. E. Harper. .-.....- 50. 00 
8 47 | A. Irwin Oliver.....-- 23. 00 
8 48 | Pay roll of employees. 321. 80 
8 AON ered GO Sn Soe see eens 222. 80 
8 60) (oe. 2 i Aeron nome 345, 20 
8 BL Win EL RLOET OM: ie wic sane een tae) cle Services, Sept. 1 to Oct 197. 90 
8 52 | Duncan Hannegan...............-| Traveling expemses......--....-.- 3, 41 
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DECEMBER, 1894—Continued. 


Date | No. of ; | : 
of pay- sacle To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
ment 5 

Dec. 8 53: | Bas Dake se se ce acco tsmewieste cs ane'e $35. 00 
8 54 | E. M. Douglas...- cans ~-do - 132. 30 
8 Sth) Seo GOs. ins eeten 84.12 
10 56 | Robert Muldrow. 7. 33 
8 57 | J. H. Jennings. -- ‘ : 126. 40 
10 58 | A.E. Murlin..... za a = 112. 25 
8 59 | L. C. Fletcher. - E : 68. 00 
10 60 | C.F. Edin....-...- = Wiese: ete : 25. 66 
8 61 | William H. Grittin. Traveling expenses....-----.--.-. 68. 74 
8 62 | T. E. Morrow.... : -| Services, “Nov., W308 Saeco é 70. 20 
8 63 | Peter Johnson......------ -| Services, Nov. AT=SOUSUd ae eee 21. 00 
10|- 64 | Frederick Koch....-...--- Services, Sept. 1 to Nov. 6, 1894. --. 154. 00 
10 65}: Ga Gilbert nec 5 sees one -| Traveling expenses..-..--.....--- 130. 23 
11 66 | Frank Tweety. ..------.--..s-.<=|.--.- TO ee ee eGo stseac eee cen see 68. 55 
11 67 | Paul Holman... ioe AP DANG Ste Soon See ona 45. 55 
11 68 | Joseph A. Taff.....-..-..- Siete creer CO rere wcactanetase ee tadek Kepiae 7. 82 
11 69 | G.E. ce S Cacao ere ato Swalestee Gn: occama ras Jee Soe maeieeie 53. 29 
11. 70 | Nat. G. Van Doren. .--...-- Al Saree Ol Oveetotua cmemicien abe mie me cers = ie 5. 29 
10 71 | R. H. Chapman. . =| Fi x eee aoats ee maseraiata 44. 64 
10 42) EEE OB. Blaitco2 ee oe wae are Sern dos <.secnee ae : 262. 33 
10 73 | Clarence W. Lothrop.....--..-..-. Services, Nov. 1-2: : : 38. 33 
10 UE Gl Beha e\=(0) hoede Hine sSamdaes Sok ap Services, Nov. , 1894..........---.- 50. 00 
12 ESM FON \ fea Eon BOO ED NESS AG ee ice yn Field expenses. Whe sree tee aren aia 49.76 
12 76 | Arthur Keith.--........- ---| Traveling expenses.....-..------. 35. 06 
12 77 | R. Me Towson. - saw csteeeaa ss Field expenses. =. <-<...5--5.0.--- 70. 25 
12 78 | Arthur Keith-- sea eal Stee | no 3a Ofna eee airs een eee 56. 63 
12 79 | J.E. PRacr ares ieeasiicancnss| Bias AO ome hk ahae = eel 86. 78 
12 WA re eC OS h pee ee eee Traveling expemses.....---------- 63. 70 
12 81 | H ii ‘Balawi HY) eon are nee isaniges Wield exponses. acs enesesaeee= 121. 82 
12 95: | oc ATM erie Senne een ae BOO ooh tua ae ores eee Meee rE eS 75. 81 
13 83 | C. C. Bassett. -- EE Ren ee aaa OASee Soh oe os 68. 98 
13 84 | Frank Sutton. - See tesla ciae| ee iO rate esseabo. anos 397. 00 
13 85 | R. H. McKee... Benntuesase easiest OO ses an sassee ewes 24.50 
13 86) sees 0) PGas~ Se ecen nea seantss anes siete |e a 0 nee sere Geer ete oaaieeiate eam afar 50. 48 
13 Sareea OG 222 ao ean Saeakales ons oll EL LaVONN ES OxpanSOS~ goer mare a al-lat= 105. 75 
14 88 | James McCormick. --.-. Ban ere (ARSE heer atc aaconae Semroees 20. 29 
14 89) | BA Chapman..... 2. .-.2-se-sce ee Field expenses. --...-- t icaeaan 36. 87 
13 90 | Charles F. Urquhart. .--.....------- Traveling expenses-------.--.---- 76. 50 
14 Od Ti, POMRINGS ot Da goatee ae Hees OO S203 Spee com's «ena ee 84. 23 
14 92 | Samuel Storrow. .----- 2) )Rasturage): 6teiscecsach neces ess thigatys 
14 93 | A. Barafaldi & Co...-- .| Boarding, etc ..-....--- 47.75 
14 94 | William B. Clark.................. Services, Nov., 3 95. 00 
15 CSC MBASSettes sees tera eee ees Traveling expenses... See 00 23. 00 
15 5 Seapine eecwetice Field expenses .....---..<-<-.----- 54. 24 
15 rs 3 ARE ets | He OG Rese eerie 70.53 
TBs |) 9 SOB VE edo ee. ote acsaceresaaseacenl) Er aWOl ng Ox DONGOS =. stad sahtncthat 88. 50 
AT 995 ee. Diemmnim ess aio Sa ste em a Ora ee wiv eet ia arr 40.43 
17 Speier teen Wieldiexpenses=s.-2-4- 2-525 oes 20. 05 
17 101 | W. x ROSerS sae see eee ea BOandin We see ctesemteetar ne este ee 18. 85 
19 102 | Rosette & Beaty.-...- Field tr ansportation .- bata sees 3. 00 
19 103) || HOW. Lurner-<-.-: 55 =|) -Bield expenaes. << 25-2 <= cancer 59. 47 
19 104 | W.H. Lovell.-....-.- ; alba doe ees eae ; 60.79 
19 105 | Charles E Cooke...- i SS... A 65. 51 
19 106) Wirank (Sutton... oss pasaoa nates cee eee a Secon oct aon ee an Cmeace 51.45 
18 107) AS A Thompsta. 2c. io aceann ool e eee sees nn ales 2 oa eaenniee ees 80. 25 
19 ROS) |e laabarcer-. sep ose eee Hire of Sraaaportaacu: eee a5 30. 00 
19 109 | W. Lindgren. REO Ear eoS ‘Traveling expenses-.-.--.-.------. 132. 45 
20 110 | Redick H. McKee............----- Field 6s pens6s. 22. <n a--< sears 44.90 
20 P01) | AGIA. hompsonie sss ete <== easter eee Cee eee ame ae 76. O1 
20 112 | Willard D. Johndonssvs eee oad Bate ae ee ee eer ein Sart 79. 36 
20 md Un! G0) ORS merce ae Sarooacds Traveling expenses. 31. 89 
20 Field expenses. --- -- 259. 90 
20 .| Services --- 200. 00 
21 Li a fag eee eS Field expenses... - 116. 65 
21 Traveling expenses. 6.75 
20) 918 1'C) AV Goodlowes. 2e- nee aseeee se FO hos curedwcins ce Sees 36. 86 
21) 19)) W. Hu Weed... ..-- 2... 2265 5.c0n-5- =| 161d Ox peNnses——.. css. sees 40. 00 
26 dy - ate so OO ens oot oe asaeee sr aseee 73. 40 
26 121 | W.H. Leffingwell . al Services, -.0~ ein. 50. 00 
31 122 | J.J. Fawbush....- -| Care of animals.... -. 42.00 
27 123 | Charles B. Green. - oa Services, Aug., 1894. 84. 20 
28 124 | Albert Pike........-. : -| Traveling expenses. - 43. 40 
28 125 | William H. Herron 5 ad 56. 85 
28 126 Se Wis DUEnen- oe c 153. 50 
28 127 | Robert D. Cummin 5 A 10.71 
28 q26 leas a GOs 2c. vakestdetweasueses .| Field expenses.........---- 64. 50 
31 129 | Pay roll of employees.........---- Services, Dec., 1894...........-.--- 265. 00 
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Abstract of disbursements made by C. D, Davis, special disbursing agent, United States 
Geological Survey, ete.—Continued. 


DECEMBER, 1894—Continued. 


PET Roelof a 
of pay- | voncher 0 whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
ment. ; 
31 130 | Pay roll of employees........----- $361. 40 
31 131 do 1, 154.10 
31 DODO Ber Ones ecient eee eisien0) ec 3, 638. 76 
31 $32) | 2, Nelsomy Dalen 5... seen gowes ones ac 168. 50 
31 a4) Robert D.iCummin’ 227. - se nj ae 134. 80 
31 135 | Chester W. Purington...........- 75. 00 
otal eee te acks oe Were Gata |e are aie raat wi sinfapmiam nso wails. Staats oie = = 15, 391. 53 
JANUARY, 1895. 

Jan. 3 1 | Ben. K. Emerson Services, Dec. 1894... .5.55..-2---- $50. 00 
3 2/|J.H. Nine Gaimance Traveling expenses. -..- a 5. 31 
3 Bere neewe's un s'e | GRVIBOR) 26a canqe mets : 15. 00 
3 4/ J.B. Nae kverte! eee Dec., 1894...... 50. 00 
a sl AOS UORTS SW ak tans ake wi a oie s'y CO acanlmaiy ate wala 16. 00 
3 6) | Bay roll ofiemployeds.-22-~ «<< <04|-~-.0 22-250 su: 208. 55 
3 7 | Charles B. Green.......- 2 15, 65 
3 8 | W.H. Herron.. aa ee ex 5 lee a LON aes Rosie 21.00 
a 9 | Arthur Stiles... 3 earoae expenses. 40 65 
3 OND Com Lebo Hen ra. a stent tele ain naa Field expenses ostinato 3 69. 05 
2 ih) Charles: Lau rqubarbess-. 2... 525--)--<-.00.252 Se on 5 200. 33 
2 02 Reo OC GOnd OU eee e ata ee ae tee stele ors OOo eee atta te : 181. 04 
2 13 | GE. Byde: -...... Traveling expenses. ---- ; 52. 55 
7 14) George: Wo Stos6..< sane ace- 2-2 = Services, Dec., 1894...... ar 50. 00 
7 HN ee Cay RDG eta ater etereetcha ayaa en al OR entered scien ae . 48.91 
fi 16 | Nat.G.Van Doren...........-.....| Traveling expenses. --.-.- 7.50 
7 ol at er OV) oe om incr ei SC NERA SR re! OS Aiea secre cm sr 2 8.79 
8 ES DOO RONG snr wn nae eee ese es eee: eat = 57.75 
8 49 |id Bx by do OO. ace soe secewent ens Pasturage . = 13. 33 
8 20) Omg tlaRp Onee woe ceceace kar coeee Services, Dec. 1-10, 1894... = 16.13 
8 21 | Jeremiah Ahbern....-...- Services, Dec. 1-23, 1894... : 37.10 
8 22) CUR, din’... -3 - oe PastMraeel een. - ects see 35. 00 
8 ZS ice SCOR Ue meen ae cner naman nintastctes QO on aretcin es 32. 20 
8 An SAL OB PICHS Onset Sciaerec witeioee aie theta lp Olsens eel maa teen a = 4.00 
8 DG BGA NR ARON <cnc esta. wide nee kee Feeding animals. S « 3. 35 
8 26 | W. T.Walker Se en ae Forage, etc.....- oe S 63. 33 
8 STE MOGs SUELO Lars « «!eiein scle  =) rial nantes we Pasturage 2--2c-. 425s. é 35. 66 
8 ZB) WOmP ark Ghee arte an ame oe Rent of storeroom.....- 5 15. 00 
8 29 | Mrs. C.F. Larsen. ...-.-.-- Boarding, ete.-.....-..-.- 2 36. 00 
8 BOM hae MO Seeesee aie - Scatens cisennk Gis ose 3 56. 00 
8 31 | M. P. Henderson & Son.. -| Storage ......-.-- a 4,00 
8 B24 ae a 61S ee eee -| Hire of transportation. -.........-. 53. 00 
8 23 | J. H. Hagerty. - -| Care of animals. ....---- 97.32 
8 34 | W.V. Inskeep. -| Hire of transportation. --- i 57. 00 
8 Chel eae Oise eetatar | Boarding stock. ......... 3 19. 66 
8 36 | J. T. Barkley... Pasturage, ete . 15, 00 
8 37 | F. P. Johnson... do 30. 00 
8 38 | W.S. Bayley 60. 00 
8 39 | T. E. Morrow 81, 00 
8 40 | C.R. Van Hise.......-. 210. 00 
8 41. | J. ree Clements. 100. 00 
8 412 | C.K. Leith...-...- | 37, 00 
9 43 | Frank Leverett.......-. Services, Nov. and 250. 00 
9 44 | R. H. Chapman. . Traveling expenses 13. 67 
9 COE ae Gis - 26 ane -| Field expenses EP aa ota 154. 67 
9 46 | E. T, Perkins. . Beas: Or maa acts 200. 70 
9 Ai dat Me UCHOR. eect escae a cee oy do . - 151. 75 
9 AO Rates WO ease Services, Dec., Ry ae ae 151. 60 

10 ee bose CO eaceses -| Traveling expenses 233. 60 
16 60) |) W. Hy Lovell. 55< s57.2< aeeace DINER cane ere eae Nie: 20. 57 
10 bl, | Harolatha Goodrich? 22 244--0-.<-|-—-.. 80 rece conse 35. 70 
10 | 52 | Charles E. Cooke. -| Field expenses...-......-. 1.50 
10 53 | F.C. Schrader. - Services, Dec., 1894........ 75. 00 
10 54 |. Gy py Stare eee eee Traveling expenses 43. 24 
10 55 | Thomas G. Gerdine...-.-- Services, Dec., 1894.......- 75. 80 
12 56 | R. O, Gordon. .2--- nate. Traveling expenses 58. 00 
12 BY} (BQ. Turners. ec ene a. 05 -| Field expenses.-....-.----- 83, 27 
12 58 | E. B. Mathews..-.......-.. Traveling expenses 64. 00 
12 BO Wal. LAGU eisuw seek an a .| Field expenses. -.-..-.-...- 5. 60 
14 (0 OineeNe a Wei ee oencceaeeas Traveling expenses - 33, 32 
16 GH Wa El oe ll netmetnstetc clare atacserm yates aralarate Oo sucrose 6. 25 
16 62 | W.D.Johnson..........-. Field expenses. - ; 136, 62 
16 68) on) “Hardy reece scenes Care OF STOCKS. ww selisves snes ecnins 144, 00 
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Abstract of disbursements made by C. D. Davis, special disbursing agent, United States 


Geological Survey, etc. Continued. 


JANUARY, 1895—Continued. 


pee No. of | To whom paid For what paid Amount 
ent voucher. 
| 

Jan. 16 64) A. H. Washburn $35. 00 
16 Cpu aH Geoe@allicasc-er aes } 11.33 
16 66 | Jasper Elliott... 40. 50 
16 S7u Awa aRollivess. 1.70 
18 68 | R.C. Hamilton. 6, 83 
16 69 | R. P. Morgan 2. 27 
16 70 | J. L. MeGhinnis.... é 3..00 
18 71 | RB. Marshally Se SAS MGSO SEC OSCE Field expenses...----- Ac - 32.05 
18 TDM ere One sorere Ha ene eoecouss Traveling expenses - A 109. 25 
19 73 | M. Tackotk OSES pee aHeAe, SEES OG hue cee series) 12. 75 
19 TAN ochre Om teres cow ReaSnboeice: Field exXpenses......-------------- 305. 98 
22 76.) Guw.. Bland) 2. 2-22-<2--+-e--=-=---~ Services, Jan. 1-4, 1895.--.-..----- 5. 80 
22 76 | R. Hi. Officer & Co. -:--------=--2- Assays, PUR Mane Ae totes Gap 85. 25 
22 We |; Davad AY (Ronteria. 22. -menia- === - Services, Dec. 1-5, 1894...--------- 8. 06 
22 78 | David A. McNemar..-....--------- Services, Jan. 1+ Be (80h veer aanene ee 4. 84 
22 79) J. L. Larabee: 2... --- .| Hire of horse. --....--- 31. 00 
22 80 | V. L. Hunter-. Be -| Care of stock. .-.-.--- ae a 23. 33 
23 | SI WeePostsses.- seen egeceeeaas Traveling expenses.---.----- - 52. 00 
26 | 82 | Willard D. Johnson..-...-.-------- Field expenses..-.-.-..------ 96. 25 
26 Ba Wha Sane OS bee aseetoe er aia ee ini | Traveling expemses.---.---.- “ 276. 83 
25 64 CeM. Harlan (2-2 cc ee. sree =n Care of stock...-...-- 5S 60. 85 
31 85 | Pay rollof employees. .----------- | Services, Jan., 1895. 217. 61 
31 BOR, WeGO0dOss sce stme eet rate ies | Field expenses. .-...-.------- ae 8.00 
31 87 | T: Nelson Dale. -.... -----2.52------ Services, Jan., 1895.. 144. 40 
31 §8'| Robert T: Hill. .-.-2.. see . do 3 
31 89 | Pay roll of empluyees-- 
31 90's oie. Cee eke eee eee enereee 

Totalinecc sens eee ae errr 
FEBRUARY, 1895. 
—- = 

Feb. 2 Aided ee AIT DUES Diaraa rate meen eee setae C@areiof animals ees s sees = sce ee = $35. 00 
2 2| W.T. Walker..... SAC | 1 0 50. 00 
2 3 | J. Bixby & Co .... Sack 44,45 
2 4 | W. Lindgren...--. | Field expenses Saisie rates : 32. 00 
5 Sine mlag erty eeceen era ..| Care of animals, ete. -.--- < 83. 50 
5 Gil Eee dS ONNSON a. fama series oe ote Mer te een eS e - ieee 30. 00 
5 7 | Ben. K. Emerson .. : Baae 70. 00 
5 8 | Walter H. Weed. - =e) phiyGint 
5 9| R. a: Be ea Pe [eee Ghia. soem as 20. 00 
5 WON ESR at CO Rericisc-c ., Traveling expenses. --. 20. 50 
a) 11 | W. S. Spuvien: S55 3 Services, Jan., 1895...... - eave 60. 00 
5 12 | T. &. Morrow. eer ere Reset al ese 66.00 
5 13 | C.K. Leith. . ae << oe Seeee Ser teicher miata 35. 75 
5 14 | J. Morgan Clements. .-.- BES ash Dlaemaaet paecons saqteoEeopasas 76. 00 
5 15 | George W. Leatherman. - aise i i Me eR EEO OD OOS 43.55 
6 T6V EME Alvord. 6:0 woccic nae tse ces |S nee dO ee Sees nee oe eee econ weer 22. 66 
6 17 | M. P. Henderson & Son.. severe | SLOTS Oe tes cist = eiatereteteis ait le locate 4.00 
8 18 | J. B. Woodworth....... : os Sree Ney: 50. 00 
11 19 | Fred Stiffier....-..-.-...- peice neni 16. 50 
11 DOM Weer Wir StOSis - a<nicc niente eos c c= ee oe = | mene LO) en alee ye dm mien lel wis leleiels =m 21. 00 
u Digi eAciH WiasbDUrD -.2 e2 cciene <ecloe i= nee OO) Son acheter se ian acters 17.50 
11 22 | Ad Frese & Co... Repairs to instruments. -.-------- 9. 00 
11 23 | C. R. Van Hise.. Rony: Dike di apaobecs=cbaso0 270. 00 
12 Ode |) Wrankcieverotivviasas scene act sels «| oe 0200s wenieinanaeel aaa ei ee 130. 00 
12 25 | J. C. Merriam....--.--- | Sire ieee Noy. 1 to Dee. 31, 1894. 14. 00 
12 DENVER RAD SOME sacle etercls= o'<'~1s'= =\-lefei=i=| [niamine COA Ree eae eat eee eee 20. 00 
12 27 sees Oabawsoneensa-—. soos =e eee donee ose 25. 00 
12 73s} | eset 0) Dame ea Ieee See | Field expenses 12.55 
12 29 William By Clarkes 35 | Services, Dec.1,1894, tod an.31, 1895. 115. 00 
12 30 | Pay roll of employee | Services, Jan., 1ROb sa sae st ete 59. 19 
15 31 | N.S. Shaler do Gaes- see B 180. 00 
18 32 i | Storage .-...------- 6. 00 
18 33 Care of animals. --- 3 20. 00 
18 34 Tea Ole eee PAR Seso ede comets 116. 12 
19 35 2.50 
19 36 a 16. 00 
20 37 .| Traveling expenses. . et 51.58 
28 38 Services, “Feb., ASOD Ss eee ae 108. 80 
28 39 3, 559. 40 
28 40 1, 065. 80 
28 41 122. 22 
28 42 55. 00 
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Abstract of disbursements made by C. D. Davis, special disbursing agent, United States 
Geological Survey, ete. ’—Continued. 


FEBRUARY, 1895—Continued. 


ate No. of y id dj 

Of PAY" |e ancher: ‘o whom paid. For what paid. Amount, 

ment. 

Feb. 28 43 | Payot, Upham & Co ........-...... EE RIF st osctansis a spat mare wiare ee ois ral eye, 515)e $5. 00 
28 44 | M. P. Henderson & Son..........-. SOTA RO) se schemes tes ees cee es 4.00 
28 ADU AG RIM N GAT ce qco eesacias sees selsaeoe OG! Bae ete cmpirainlact eae oe 8.45 
28 AG sha WeOs BANROM se ceca tneeicles acme eel same GOs. es de were ee See ee see | 8.45 
28 ZU MRSS Coe) bibl ea peepee mee Sen seCCeee Care of animals........---..-..--. 81. 25 
28 EATEN COESOTD Co sOlieeat Alea erg ae ae eres eer Ole cages bee ne cee seicncio oe 16.50 
28 AO Rs Wes BOW OTE ccs nas eels a See nel lewits DO aoe en te meni teeta tea ncrs 11. 00 
28 DO) (OD Ga ee sansa toma awa mew scare] Sama (OC REBCAR RS ies oneal 70. 00 
28 SUG xc JRO OE Sto) Rie Beer el eae Oi. oe same beet nals 35. 00 
28 B21) Mee Me IROL OLS!-.-8 2 — soon eis sew last siancte MOVs Soseds ee ecen 7.14 
28 GB elcid EPA OLLY wcmsette coe wieen i ereteta eles hs OS anebcases aaeor 83.50 
28 54 | V.L: Hunter. .... FAs) pear OG: Sino. eco setes 20. 00 
28 55 | J.B. Woodworth... aes SOLVICOS, HOb:, [89D no oeetectcae 50. 00 
28 5G) (de Bixby ee OO... San rece cnn ane Care of animals...-....- ~ 38. 00 
28 SU ara Nis MOR ats cdal citer atte lea see lame xh Ola aeqmemancene saeieee cee teas 21.00 

MOV crane tal sitaniex iio ne ahasie| oraieatdwnth & Me teenies cate au emwslsaye 7, 333. 37 
MArou, 1895 

Mar. 5 1 wes $240. 00 
5 2 | W.S. Bayle 75. 00 
5 3/ J. 56. 00 
5 4| C.K. Lei 44,50 
5 o> W. Lindgrett... ...2 2 ce Field expenses.-.......-.-- 66.10 
5 6 | California Warehouse Co a) UONARS: x alan; e am seston e waist 8.00 
5 7 50. 00 
8 8 30. 00 

11 9 17.50 
12 10 50. 00 
12 11 120. 00 
14 12 155. 60 
14 13 60. 00 
18 14 pce (ON. = + -- Traveling expenses. 46. 62 
18 BO. Co MOG Bais ccc cen se ase eaten os Care of animals.......--. 54. 00 
19 AGW SSB MMM OTS aria ay sistent a=! eiciote ae Field expenses. - 25. 40 
19 27) | On sehrader: sae eee ose. oe este S Services, Feb., 1895 <= 75. 00 
19 Si EES) WRLC OF 6/x1s)sm ions sete aes See Field expenses. ........-.- 7.05 
23 TOL TL ML Wasim). oes cones Traveling expenses. 13. 85 
31 PO) Oo Pareto race ccsteaves -| Rent of storeroom .....--.--. 15. 00 
31 21 | Mrs. L. C. Brown. - -| Care of stock .--. 12.90 
31 22 | Weed & Rosengreen - . Storage ...-...- 22.50 
31 Re Wduite@bOROl isc dnwuns cecass'es seo CATOOE StOCK. 2 oo oes... sn 115. 50 
31 DA lee sian AOtese eects ot caeslaee Some e oe tiwetw@Ol ccctc- tices er ne ciemene 77. 00 
31 25 | J.B. Woodworth. ............-.---| Traveling expenses......... 21.48 
31 BON MUOGIB AME ATER ODA io o2 anna dace Wale eee AO me teenie Up eicce cscs a td 28. 65 
31 fa liad hci Dale... -| Field expenses. ..-- 1.49 
31 QS eae SONA See oan Services, Mar., 1895........- 127. 78 
31 29 | F. E. Manion Services, Feb., 1895:......-.. 70. 40 
31 30 | Pay ral of employees. ..---- Services, Mar., NSO0 ese eae 3, 760. 60 
31 CHW Ree boon eapeeaIcoUEE Ce ao Sa aCoG Me donsZecae so set ate ae dusts mele 1, 179. 60 

Oa eet cein wieta eta etd 3 tere ater pam eiaietd in se oman wa mens Be cia tise 6, 627. 52 

APRIL, 1895. 

April 2 DA Sate Rae aree anti ace e mare = scala Se Services, Feb. and Mar., 1895...... $320. 00 
2 2 | J. B. Woodworth. . i r 50. 00 
2 3 | Selden S. Hooper. - 23. 00 
2 4 | Mrs. L. C. Brown. - 8. 00 
2 5 | A. G. Ericsson....- 3. 00 
2 Bi) IupBixby 6c Cowen sateen. 38. 00 
2 7 | California Warehouse Co. -..-- 8. 00 
2 8 | M.P. Henderson & Son. .-.-.- 4.00 
2 9 | Fred Stippler.......---.-..... 16. 50 
2 10) | Li. W.. Estis:.-.2..: 21.00 
2 11} T. M. Alverd:2.—.- 8.00 
2 12 | W. T. Walker 50. 00 
2 13 | J.J. Fawbush 30. 45 
2 14) J.E. Blliott.......... 27. 00 
4 15 | C.R. Van Hise 260. 00 
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Abstract of disbursements made by C. D. Davis, special disbursing agent, United States 
Geological Survey, etc.—Continued. 


APRIL, 1895—Continued. 


Date Nowon ; 2 
ay a Peaenent To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 

April 4 16 | W.S. Bailey.....--.+---------+--- $90. 00 
4 17 | F. C. Schrader. -..- Bee do < 75. 00 
4 18 | Ben. K. Emerson -- F 70. 00 
4 19 | J. Morgan Clements. 52. 00 
4 20 | F. E. Morrow..--.-- 38. 40 
4 214 Gok, Leithe.c<-<-~ -- 5-5 - do 10. 75 
4 22 | Geo ree W. Leatherman. -- - 50. 00 
4 23 | F. P. Johnson 30, 00 
4 o4 | J. BR. Barkley......--.---- 36, 00 
4 25 | A. H. Washburn 17.50 
4 26 | C. F. Edin...-.-.-- = <8 35. 00 
6 27 | Walter H. Weed.-.----.----------- Traveling expenses-.------------- 77. 20 
9 28 | R.S. Rogers.....----------------- Care of stock......------------++-- 8.00 
9 29 | J. H. Hagerty..-..---------------|----- dO .--...---- +--+ -- 222+ --22---- 83.50 
a) 30 | V. L. Hunter. .-.- pee a Soe ok, foe SOO eriioe Sous sees nce) seine 20. 00 
9 31 | Frank Leverett. -.....------.------- Services, Mar. 1-30, 1895..-...----- 130. 00 
9 | 32 | R. A. F. Penrose, jr..------------- Services, Jan. 24 to Mar. 30, 1895.. 570. 00 
9 | 83) Nw He Darton. ; ....-~55--2c5<--=> Traveling expenses. -.-.----------- 23. 00 

10 | BAA OASCHTACOL. aanses ese ce aeeeie | eee COYNE Beg oes penioeeeae 1,55 
10 | OOo eae eS oe Benes Sasancen none Gok sar eeceespsateneassssaeems 5.46 
13 36 | A. P. Kelly.. oe ase ores Storage. ..... Se eee eee 4.50 
13 | 37 | BG. McCall. ...0...2.-cee-eese se Gareot stocks: 22s: sne---onnee see 30. 00 
13 | 38 | R.C. Hamilton. Barone sesoes ocohe OGiceeee erate acln ce tees eeeiss= = 15. 00 
13 | 39 | N.H. Darton..-...-..------------- Traveling expenses.....---------- 8.93 
16 40 | R. P. Morgan....----------------- Storage --.---------- : 6.00 
16 41 | J. 2. MeGhinnis . -........--2--2-22|----- Olsen eres pone 3.00 
16 | 222 Don) Mardis. 3-4. see eae eee) Pasturage, ete 72.00 
16 43 | Frederick Koch- Services, Nov. 6 to Dec. 31, 1894- . 52. 00 
16 Services, Jan., Feb., and Mar., 1895 90. 00 
16 -| Field expenses -.- 4.65 
16 | do = ..| Traveling expenses - 37.55 
22 John H. Starch & Co-..--.--- | BOXON: <. cece senha 8.75 
22 48 | Silbernagel & Dean..--...--- Pine specimen cases 22. 00 
23 AQi| WED Weed tn eae ee seee .; Field expenses 48. 40 
23 50 | C.R. Van Hise.... Soe tG een es | sacs Omens aveastoeetee 16. 97 
23 Diiiceae CO Rees ca Traveling expenses. 82.17 
23 52 | T. Nelson Dale... -2..-5...--s2sees}neccs Occur seem : 38. 80 
23 53 | Don Hardy Services ....-..- as 71. 00 
23 ye eee Cs en :|| Pastarage....2 eee ners 3 84. 00 
30 55 | N. H. Darton. ... = 3 Traveling expenses. --- : 82.97 
30 663) os Bs Wolfit nc 5 ace ee ee eee oa pie 2 OO em inne aie este 28. 65 
30 57 | Pay zou of employees. --.-- 3 Services (Apr LS8b eee 3, 668. 35 
30 BSo | ese sO Oloe eee eee ne eee Sl eete se OO eee eee = oe nial 1,129.15 
30 59 | A. H. cats Jecteeeetaereee eoecrisn PRE as Be mot na ooo dO~ Sse meres 82. 40 

| Motal sie: eclaceekeee so ee eee el Ce eee eee Sepa eee caeerer 7, 927. 55 

May, 1895. 

May 1 Ws ae her soc ney icieeinel slates Care:Of StOCK 25-1. snmslepigeiesiccinets $50. 00 
1 2) (Coe. Bdin 2s nec eete d 35. 00 
1 3. | di d.. Weber... --. seam 69. 08 
2 4\ J, He Hagerty< 222522 eee ce eee OO seals <n a sieln Se avalon eer 83.50 
1 6 tO.M. Harlan. Svcs. sees SO oan tana soe ente sae wae ee 73. 50 
1 6 | RK. C. Hamilton.......-. OCR BeA Rec qenetat cose anes: 50% 32.00 
1 7 | F.P.Johnson.....--- Eee ORS AEe me dace ARR epoSae Senos 20. 00 
1 8} JuS. Stone... 5-5- os seceese ne ccaeme| les = U0 scree me en nc en <emsinn clam 31. 60 
3 9 | T. Nelson Dale.-...-.-- Pescscd Rervives PAY: SOO see ealeeleme torte 142. 86 
2 10 | William B. Clark... ...--| Services, Feb. 28 to Mar. 31, 1895... 185. 00 
2 Ro: wee Wioldt. 2 =< : ce Aprile 1395 oa so-- 6 came <o 70. 00 
1 12 | J. B. Woodruff. .... : --d 50. 00 
iL a3) |eEG Schrader. =e aetna = 75. 00 
1 AEN Gs Dalehs pp ae eee ee noe 5 210. 00 
1 15 | Ben. K. Emerson... 5 65. 00 
3 16 | Bailey Willis...-.-- 3 14.50 
2 17 | A. H. Brooks. ..-. s 16. 25 
1 18 | W.M. Beaman... : 4.68 
4 ICO) OR EATS WC Re rn en cs .| Field expenses. ..-..--.---- Q 9. 06 
4 20 Thea 0 Sab cece saphena .--| Services, Apr., 1895.....-- ‘ 210. 00 
4 21 | J. Morgan Clemente Scie ee steletoterial Meester Osco reer ceten eres & 98. 00 
4 22 | F.E. Morrow. .---- = S 91. 00 
4 23 | W.S. Bayley..- o 75. 00 
4 DA NGe Keeielth no coin tens sesse cee 5) occ See 44,25 
4 25) |. Ce Blliotty. = 2. oe ans ne soe ce ce oe [ene = OO ee win somes ininige 12. 00 
4 26 | Frank Leverett......secesseseeee AO .cccccccccvcesccecsens esos 130. 00 
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Abstract of disbursements made by C. D. Davis, special disbursing agent, United States 
Geological Survey, ete.—Continued. 


May, 1895—Continued. 


Date No. of, 
of pay- Ponchion To whom paid. For what paid. Amount, 
ment. x 
May 8 27 Traveling expenses......-..-..--. $56, 20 
8 28 parvaces, Sept. 1, 1894 to May 1, 180. 00 
1895 

8 29 | Geo. W. Leatherman............-. CareiOf stocker! c-encet coe cies athe 50. 00 
8 BOW ele: HY Diy Oe COcemmmmenmeeeiec es seeelinsdO sc2ten/senee 38. 00 
8 BAUS MUR Wh baat SEI IEE ae oo oo eee eee seas are 0 in een Se ee Se E 21.00 
8 Soi Le Ny AAV ODE rma watntieaiefes casita mee AOE tomas as. doses aces 8. 00 
10 33) takbe, MisRO POUR placmmjem leh ie ecraie'-imiatnial one AO. cies Jem ewieene ce sana se 10.00 
10 34) MP, Henderson 6c ‘Som.c-s..csee| StORager...0. Gul cceeacu ccs 4.00 
10 35 | California Warehouse Co.........|....- 8. 00 
10 36 | Baltimore and Ohio R. RB. Co.. 49, 70 
13 Sil edo HO COlepeccer ames teat ua| OAre Of ALOCKs.c.och ce cebe. 20, 00 
13 Soot Diese Lk POLO DG catansicsines <wctelokmestO wonsuvasciiciew own ivonn een 8. 00 
13 BON O.COM Sear ee mria ee ercertacctes sels COCe thes smote Sa cepee ns 108. 00 
13 AOUISEROTU Hl Gen ieee tte ate ee cts oe tema tle SOs eeaae enerec ae sna. oe 120, 00 
13 41 | A. H. Washburn... 17.50 
13 42 | A. H. Brooks. .....-. 13.35 
13 43 | C. R. Van Hise..-..- 76. 60 
13 44 | T. W. Vaughan ..-- 18. 05 
13 45 | J.H. Jennings ..-.- 19. 76 
13 46 | Frank Tweedy..--. 33. 30 
13 47 | A. EB. Murlin....... 10. 25 
14 48 AUN ee ne ea nas Se AOL ranch ee 852) meron ae acon 173. 42 
14 AO WevncrMl OR tec Cita ae eee rae eI O! eye ne eee ree oce ace 3.55 
14 DOW IW DOME sun otra eae ae (Cpe AO) couemene Maar s een nee 5, 85 
15 OL eo BINGE NGG COLNILCK = seein e erak aa '= <1n'| kit SAO. Oniseemetcranioeie eae Cie cea medene 5. 85 
16 Dai) HLOPBe VNU NOR eran eorem sm sale aca hase od Olsens mete een ats sence ser 26. 39 
17 53 | M. Hackett .-..---. ale eae deh ie ern 38) oi| Weohes eh RO eters mess PERN ee ee ester 10. 55 
18 54 | R.H. McKee.. eRe Eins = <i HILO OX PENSESGs x): swe mace 2s amoee 110. 70 
18 600 | FE. MO Wileon'..c...2<:--55~---.++| Traveling oxpenses..cs ch. ccccee 29. 95 
18 OO AIDOVE Pale ees iumwccsmview = oniimigSelewaiwGO. oma doeddsaads Seckuncceaisans 9.35 
18 57 | Cu Bennett). .....-.-.- 125. 00 
18 OSs BoMartin peed ouee cb watue sacs Buckboard, ete.-.-...-- 7 48.00 
18 GO PAL, EAM hire atc suai ate ae asescta a Hield expenses... 22-5... ++ 1-0-0 77.12 
18 60) |) Mi. Ay SOBNSON 555 ce eeasine on sean Carciofistock 205 e ences acces one 5. 65 
18 G1) |) ASE Brooksver ceutceanecceh aside c Wield expenses. -... 55-025 20. -: 15. 75 
18 2 SN MSR AY Oy he. Ue emacs ene aae cas BORVACES heise aeoh- enero seas des 6. 00 
20 63 | Charles E. Cooke. ...- 23,25 
20 CAN oie Ns DAMON eee nt is cine celle nce OO arcana Fcheearerntrale aves exw mies 20. 55 
20 65 | W. T. Griswold .......- 37.30 
20 | 66 | Weed & Rosengren. . 6. 60 
20 | 67 | James Goodman....... 39. 66 
20 68 40, 22 
20 | 69 26, 20 
20 | 70 21.70 
20 71 80. 80 
20 72 49, 25 
20 73 Beores AS Briss... x 10. 45 
20 74 | John A. Webb & Bro.. 82. 35 
20 TO?) Wisclars WAR OD =" Serer precia soe oman Rovcices: May 8-17, 1895... : 19, 36 
20 76 | Charles F. Cooke...-... . Field expenses. - é 68. 08 
21 77 | W.T. Turner & Co..... -| Subsistence...----.-..... 48.77 
22 78 | Redick H. McKee.....-. 25.15 
23 79.) N. H. Darton. -...-...»- 39. 30 
23 80) Gu Ke Galbert. a. 225 2cscn 24,00 
23 | Sirah: Os sect 54. 33 
23 | 82 | M. Hackett - Scie 36. 45 
23 83 | Albert Pike..... Seis 13. 80 
23 84 | Hersey Munroe......-.-. 70, 81 
27 85 | William H. Herron..-.-.-. 39. 70 
27 86 do 21.50 
27 87 49. 00 
27 88 21.50 
27 89 6.75 
27 90 | McKinney & Manning... Sal, SHOR. eh ses 27. 00 
27 91)! C..C. Bassett. ....2 0-2... -| Traveling expenses 23, 75 
27 92 | IL. M. von Eee -| Subsistence. ...- 34, 80 
27 OB Pa ALO waeeie means eek eine oentas Siac MEATORIAL <2). 254 11.75 
27 Daal a MLO ae rte eas 12. 10 
30 95 Redick i. IM CKGe a. meeieen Waceeine arsine Ol mesmo esa 32.10 
30 06 fac nins Osteen tema rate riers nana ch 0 ieneurnaecre. 26. 50 
30 UNE AO Ss byte bee Sorte erone Traveling expenses. : 77. 80 
30 98 | Lydid H. Atterbury -| Board and Lodging......-.- 10.12 
30 99) | HM. Douglasic. owe. ane .| Traveling expenses.........- 61.50 
31 100 | Pay roll of employees...... Services, May, 1895........... 223. 86 
31 do do 182. 02 
31 70.16 
31 85. 20 
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Abstract of disbursements made by C. D. Davis, special disbursing agent, United Staias 
‘Geological Survey, etc.—Continued. 


May, 1895—Continued. 


] 
Date | No. of . . 

of: pay- froashies. To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 

ment. | 
| | 

May 31 104 | J. H. Wheat .........-...---------] | Traveling expenses ssuern tts sJauees ae $6.75 
31 105 | Pay roll of employees... | Services, May, 1895.- 213. 29 
31 LOGS |-oene €0-s.2u22 Se - 189. 42 
31 EAT fel erase do 22-5 262. 74 
31 FOS) ee 0: -—- 5 183. 38 
31 109 12 e0O'se ee 219.17 
31 210: e222 G0: 2228225 ce eee te 109. 55 
31 111 | T. Nelson Dale 142. 86 
31 112 142. 29 
31 | 413 ses 1, 166.70 
31 HE ee do . 3, 236. 50 
Bis|p © Aiba do. 151. 80 
31 GR ee See DOisa << 232. 24 
31 1a b fi eA G0:- es 169. 10 
31 J38) [once Citroen: ae ea ae 210. 16 
31 119 | Albert L. Estes...-..- 20. 65 
31 120 Langley all’ oc2c2= = . 24.19 
31 121 | W-T. Griswold. -...--. saOwee 2 se 170. 40 
31 122 | Frank Tweedy-.----- : ae 5 153. 40 
31 123 | A. H. Sylvester..--.--- 14.51 
31 124 | B. T. Perkins, jr-...----------- -- Traveling expenses. = 31.15 
31 125 | Mrs. L..C. Brown----.-=---<=----- Pasturage ----..---- x 8.00 
31 126 | J. Bixby & Co.-.....-..-- ze ee 38. 00 
31 127 | California Warehouse Co 8.00 
31 30. 00 
31 4.00 
31 165. 23 
31 206. 05 
31 185. 23 
31 71. 60 
31 110. 34 
31 | 47. 68 
31 | Hersey Munroe- 43. 67 
31 | 137 | W. H. Lovell. ... 43.30 
31 | 138 W.S. Winters...-. : 41.45 
31 | 139 Bradley & Goins. -..--..---- 4 : =P 27.10 
31 | 140 | George W. Leatherman. .-- a|-Pasturages ose sees = 27.01 
31 | 141 Payroll of employees- ------- 3 Services, May, 1895. 30.49 
31 | 142 | J. B. Woodworth...-...--- 5 
31 | 143 | T. C. Chamberlin. -- 
31 1845 a 

JUNE, 1895. 

June 3 | 1 | Pay roll of employees.------------ Services, May, 1895 $37. 25 
3} 2 | Humphris & Co..-.--. aoa .-| Pasturage ae 40.33 
3 3 | H. Felitz...... | Field material ...--....-- E 31.15 
3 4 | R. B. Marshall .. | Traveling expenses. -.- a 33.75 
3 5 | Isaac I. Lewis -..-----.---- | Subsistence.---.- ee 107. 70 
3 6 | J. H. Wheat. ---- | Field expenses... -- 35.00 
3 Ol aac Oreos eee Traveling expenses......--------- 4.97 
3 8) Wie Miler soe Soe ee een nee ae Sele Se ees ed 6.75 
3 9 | Nat G. Van Doren. .......--...----|-----O .-..-----------0--+--2-0se0 13. 60 
3 10 | Joseph A. Taff. -.- =i Hai OXPeNses...----.---------9-- 12. 07 
3 11 | M. R. Campbell. ee .---| Traveling expenses.....---------- 6.05 
3 212)] N.S) Shaler..2:. 5.25 o25-.- eo Services, “May, 1995 2-23 55S e cee 200. 00 
5 43.) Gots Viereeeise spose eee cade tote Wo Ses ee eee ecto eee 220. 00 
5 14 | J. Morgan Clements. -....---------|----- PN ee een cen ee a en aS 104. 00 
5 15 | T.E. Morrow tee en ee eon 67. 20 
5 3G: }) G::Ko eithve. bean nen ee ene ae do .- 46. 87 
5] 17) Oscar Rohn 22-227 -sacene sean eelbe do. 25. 00 
5 | 19 | Prank Beverottece=.-ceeee see oe sence 0 ee Sa ee eee onees 135. 00 
5 19) |. 3°. C: Sohrader: 222225 et ewe safe MG See e- eee Z 75.00 
5 20 |: --.. 5 CR ee ee Sees oes Traveling expenses. - - 8. 21 
5 21 | T. Wayland Vaughan...-.......--. see expenses. .-.--- : 27.85 
5 22 | W.C. Mendenhall...... : Aeneas ig) < os eee : 33. 15 
6 23 | George O. Glavis, jr- - se Traveling expenses. - 25. 50 
6 24 | Duncan Hannegan..-......-..----.|----- G06 eee 24.50 
6 25 | Louis F. Garrard, jr... do .. 24. 25 
6 a eae oe | ee do .. 63. 20 
6 OT PH SOW QleGR suse eee aerate ee do -.-- 26.00 
6 28 | Van Vorhis & McNair...-......... Material . . 32. 30 
6) 29) oi. Jandt.-o-.ccccn<c wavascencee TL horeds<cscosss cone ee 65. 00 
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Abstract of disbursements made by C. D. Davis, special disbursing agent, United States 
Geological Survey, ete.—Continued. 


JUNE, 1895—Continued. 


wate No. of A ‘ 
ie a aticher To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 

June 6 30 | T. H. Gorton. . ane s AW DSIBSORCEs cca = sacks. cecbweiceees $30. 23 
6 3h) W. Bo Rogersi----2.2s-ce4- Boarding, ete... Sais me 15. 60 
6 32 | Baker & Hamilton. --| Road carts......-. xc 50. 00 
6 38; | Ji. Hadennings...J5-.-- 2s. --| Traveling expenses Se : 140. 97 
6 34°) Robert Muldrow....2.- 2.023500. <2 ieee: UO. Aeeaiemctisaas A =p) 26. 20 
6 SO: |) Mle CABELL tan. casa tceaee Re Pee Oe eter otie Sie atelete nea = 62, 15 
6 36 | W.L. Miller..... are -| Field expenses......-.....- 28. 25 
6 37 | W.J. Houston, jr- -| Services, May 27-31, 1895... 8.06 
6 38 | C.D. White. ....-. Traveling expenses......-- : 34. 25 
6 39 M. R. Campbell-. Field expenses. --- 109. 06 
6 40 | Ben K. Emerson... Services, May, 1895... : 60. 00 
7 41 | J. B. Woodworth. - Field expeuses............--- E 8. 80 
7 ADE ree) Goh ose -.| Traveling expenses.....-..-- z 6.19 
7 43 | M. Hackett ..--... -| Field expenses...-...-..-..-- ad 127.10 
7 44 | Charles E. Cooke. WON Sante eee epee cera ie : 89. 14 
7 45 | A. E. Murlin...-.. 44, 08 
ah 46 R.H. McKee..-.-. 47. 06 
7 | 47 | Fred Stiffler......- al Pasturage, ete ..-- 32.50 
8 48 Frank Tweedy...- --| Field expenses... 147. 07 
as EA lial C2): Cs) 3 G7) Cs US ee ace ae cee aay ee GOR aon oes 99. 40 
7 DO orators WOsss oe : Traveling Sane S 8. 45 
7 51 | E. T. Perkins, jr. - Wield expensess. on seen eee seas 73. 00 
i 52 | T.M. Bannon..... Bs Foes oe he | 126. 46 
al 53 | H. M. Waterbury............ || Hire of team.....- 23.75 
7 | 54 | Overpeck Bros.-.........---. eit | Shoeing, ete wisest. Rs 29. 00 
7 | 95: | B.C. Schrader. .52522826.22.. as | Field expenses....-- ; 26. 57 
7 | OG eters Cone Ss 5ee fone) BeeSe os eae eee | 11. 20 
7 | BT ae BO te See Seam as 9.11 
8 | ey ps Wad ose 34 ENS es Re eros Be ete dee ad (eR, Py eeutate ce Re Oe 26.00 
8 | BON bine (CONES See AS ene eon dean RARE (robe seen ghee Sy ee Beige? | 85, 12 
8 | 60| 3.8 srenelt Brae Een em etar eis ae WS RRUUT ALO: OtCr cee | 38. 50 
8) OL) ea OOo ine Cape are ates tent ee nO ae et oe 22.75 
8 | ibe tin ee et A Rea aee eet 60. 00 
8 | 63 | J.C. Johnson & Co... -| Supplies ....- ABE Ae nei enor | 35. 65 
8 64 | W.G. Rowland..-.. Subsistence: 225266. 0- sense cece | 51.49 
8 65 | W.M. Beaman...._. -.--.| Traveling expenses....-...-...--. 21. 45 
8 66.1 CLD INV Bite Pe gee sea cone oe Field expenses EAESO ARC SUISSE aor 6. 01 
8 67 | W.M. Beaman...... 7 at NG eile ite tel ee ie ara oa ae 163, 03 
8 SUN UVGn 3 Eel 5G). le a Ree oe ee gobs Be eel (Te soo a a Re SMe ST 19. 50 
8 69) Wallan Her Meron. s..6). a eae lee CMO. aomcd racks ce. Lc aeoe ook 61. 45 
8 EO! Heeceaes DO Pieter poets Sominie te oan ae pei GO, See oo ce nen anaes 15.70 
8 iW) eokee AG saat a fe te AO cd ee paloma enc ne 45.95 
8 CAN ICN OA 2 UN V0} fae ee oe ene a | Pasturage --..-. A 3.10 
10 | 1d } Das, DOOD Secunia veo soncsw Field expenses. -.- 3 24, 30 
10 | eo ae doe .| Services, May, 1895... ... Se 85. 20 
10 | 75 | W.S. Bayley...-.- d : 60. 00 
10_ 76 | ¥. Geshe: Ransom es 30. 00 
10 | 77 | John C. Merriam....-...- 44, 00 
10 78 | Andrew C. Lawson..... , 60. 00 
10 | MOU Sees (2 (een ene ares Field expenses...-........ 15. 20 
10 80 | Robert D. Cummin...... -| Traveling expenses......- “5 9. 99 
10 eS Cee Se eee Field expenses... .:-...... os 140. 20 
10 82 | J.H. Wheat Traveling expenses....... eae 6.50 
10 | 83 | A. B. Searle. ..... “ 3 do A 36. 80 
10 | 84 | R.C. McKinney-.-......-. sBeee é : 18.50 
10 SON NAGE Vem qr scn 52% , AO feeds emacleworewolee aie ae : 39.15 
10 86 | William H. Herron. -| Field expenses.............. 65. 20 
10 BY Noesky Ove ete nts? 3 Ce Ue Sit eee A ss 41.80 
10 88! | Ord ane see se 49. 30 
10 BON CGE Wie Parieer. t,'2cuccse a 26. 65. 
10 90 | B.C. Barnard............-.- 106. 40 
10 OL) COW a BOTA E ey sone Seen PEN ee aedO carer ene Rye oe cals 30. 50 
10 oe eae (3 iene A rere Me ere 28, 75 
10 | eee 0:2 badean eens 85. 03 
19 94 | Frank Sutton...... 108. 62: 
10 DOWIE == dO: essen. 10. 40 
10 96 | R. H. Chapman... 106. 68 
10 SAW weds: GPS Old seen s see ter ae 98. 47 
10 I Man CAS SE enibatsro Sine 5. emer SR Cs eRe oe See IS VE Rend fa 201. 03 
li 991); HME Douglas ooo sens aseseee : Weecine expenses........--..... 17.70: 
12 100 | James McCormick............ rie RRGLGOXDENSGS: Gis sce te sn oe eae 82. 49: 
12 TOE | -ason HOP s eerste ee bil oterenete! BOle sist, eewnsucs atee ere eec ces 24.50 
12 102) NB. Dunn. a. -cs le sPPastarage - = oss 5k. oleae a eeee 175, 50 
13 103 | Walter H, Weed... -------.| Traveling expenses..-.-.. .....-. 36. 55 
14 104 | A. H. Brooks........... alae Om ae ssc aecen tered. 23.20: 
14 105 | Joseph E. Macfarland......... RROQOt ottanY onltcmie vats Geet ac rade 10. 00 
14 106 | R. E. Dodge.-...-.-... ees ARON ens Por 28. 30: 
14 ROT a Ore Wis EAVES savant ose ee mee ee nee he ee ed 31. 55- 
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Abstract of disbursements made by C. D. Davis, special disbursing agent, United States 
Geological Survey, ete.—Continued. 


JUNE, 1895—Continued. 


Date No.of P 
of pay- | oucher.| To whom paid. For what paid. Amount. 
ment. | 
June 14 | 108 | N. Eales Ether Traveling pede ts SKS eIAGe sabe $14.35 
14 HOW Rae etd OLae ee eee eee ee tee seren Leia do. 4 4.35 
18 | 110 | H. w Ware keke see ee eee el see GO Sasoe cancer eueee nan teresa 45. 25 
18 111 | Charles E. Peet. Services, May, 1895..-.-.-.-.--...- 60. 00 
20 112 | Goldberg, Bowen & Lebenbaum..| Subsistence......--..---..- ---.-- 15. 85 
20 TABS deRAl -BiSHOP sean see ees eee Hire of team.. eee cicta ine 12. 00 
20 | 114 | James Goodman. .- ae =| ‘SUpplesNess mae cee : 27.92 
21) 115 | R. A. F. Penrose, jr- Services, Apr., 1895........--.---- 190. 00 
21 116 | F.C. pbhrater: = . 3 Hield expenses=-.1---se see eee 44,49 
21 D1) Shido sacs eau .| Traveling expenses.......--..--.- 15.14 
21 118 Robert ea. don scek = casas eet ee sees aes 19. 60 
21 COR OE (5G ioe UC bi Roe on ee Seo sree oro A ON Gert an eremcioTeoe nr cee cir ae 13. 80 
21 1205) so Sure Mae pene Siren anaes WME iTS ene reat oa. She arn ae ne a. 18. 00 
22 121 | A. H. Brooks. - sae >| MELOMG CX ONSOS =n aslo ete meet 17, 25 
22 TPP PA Se foe dle neem see ae sees [lu Set (cy Aaa Adee ee eeeodcscsasacss 200. 00 
24 123 | ‘I. Wayland Vaughan.......-.--.-| Field expemses..-.....-.-...--..-.- 16. 00 
24 SOIINGP A ist sa ee) gae de notes rsenesnon Mase U0YE saa be adored hecsechos seo: 151.56 
24 125 | Rosette & Beaty----..-.----------| Repairs......-..------------------ 9.90 
24 | 126) R. Y. Bandy .-.-.-.----..-----.---| Harness -.- 2. 2-2. seo 20-2 oe s-n= 27. 25 
30 | 127 | BH. M. Douglas. -..-..-..---------.| Services, June, 1895_-.....-----.-- 164. 80 
30 128 NAR Wis GOOdGa ace eea este ate lem sine ie ae =O Ole ae wlswieiniete lel mpstc miei T rele 206. 00 
30 129 | Pay roll of employees. Re podes cose) soo TOS r ac once deo ne Goes oonto6 404. 65 
30 | 180.) AW Rurner. 2 2456 oa aoeen occa tins ee O aa geese secon wine meee 148, 30 
30 131 | G. H. Storrs... ae 41. 66 
30 132 | Carl Rabe.-... Eo 28 00 
24 133 | B. c.. Beeld: a: 3 Lutbawsngaet Seericas May, 1895. .- 18. 00 
24 BBY Rooaen Gees Bee Osseo SS OLe Traveling expenses. - 9.75 
24 US sy) hed US eon Dale: heen «eee ‘eines’ OG Sees yt eee ae 38. 80 
24 136 | W. T. McConnell & Son..-.----.--- Subsistence. 39. 53 
24 187 iledadibarkleyece secs sces sseeee en's | Pasturage........--.. 12.00 
30 1983 SU Nelson Dales sees seee ses cone Services, June, 1895... 148. 35 
30 139 | F. L. Ransome -.-.-.-.- -do 75. 00 
30 140 | Pay roll of employees. - 332. 80 
30 140} AL Brooks -22.e-cesse sane a= sor Traveling expenses. . i1. 90 
30 142 | Payroll of employees. -....--..---.- Services, June, 1893. - 248. 40 
30 143 | J. ig? Diller eee ees ----| Field he ene 2 ae 10.10 
30 148. 75 
30 306. 09 
30 1, 854. 30 
30 1, 129. 15 
30 208. 10 
30 | Paul Holman... 17.15 
. 80 | 150 Charles E. Cooke. 20. 80 
30 ADT See sO Ose sete aie eee eats 87. 87 
30 152 | Pay rol of employees. - 100. 50 
30 IWAN Ras at hn Aasao ag desped sees onoepeos 271.30 
i obalhe ee Bee eee see ate ae cere fora sole eats a ee et 12, 599, 22 
Amount expended as per abstracts.......--..-.-...----------- - $435, 777. 19 
Bonded railroad accounts settled at United States Treasury-..----.-.-.-- 2, 413. 32 
Total @xpemilibuness 5a. ee ee ete ee ee eae es ea cia oe teas aie ere 438, 190. 51 
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THE DINOSAURS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


By O. C. MARSH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Among the many extinct animals that lived in this country in past 
ages, hone were more remarkable than the dinosaurian reptiles which 
were so abundant during ‘Mesozoic time. This group was then repre- 
sented by many and various forms, including among them the largest 
land animals known, and some, also, very diminutive. In shape and 
structure, moreover, they showed great variety, and in many other 
respects they were among the most wonderful creatures yet discovered. 

The true place of these reptiles in the animal kingdom has been a 
matter of much discussion among anatomists, but the best authorities 
now regard them as constituting a distinct subclass of the Reptilia. 
Some of the large, earlier forms are apparently related to the Croco- 
dilia, while some of the later, small, specialized ones have various 
points of resemblance to birds. These diversified characters make it 
difficult to classify the dinosaurs among themselves, and have led some 
writers to assert that these reptiles do not form a natural group, but 
belong to divisions remotely connected and not derived from a common 
ancestry. 

It is not within the province of the present article to discuss in 
detail the classification of this group, nor to treat fully the various 
questions relating to the genealogy of dinosaurs, about which little is 
really known. It may, however, be stated in few words that three 
great divisions of the Dinosauria are now generally recognized, which 
may be properly regarded as distinct orders. For these groups the 
writer has proposed the names Theropoda, for the one including the 
carnivorous forms, and Sauropoda and Predentata, for the two herbiy- 
orous groups, the last order being made up of three separate suborders; 
namely, the Stegosauria, the Ceratopsia, and the typical Ornithopoda. 
The first of these suborders contains large dinosaurs more or less pro- 
tected by a dermal covering of bony plates; the second group includes 
the huge horned dinosaurs; and the third is made up of the forms that 
in shape and structure most nearly resemble birds. 
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The nearer relations of these groups to one another and to allied 
forms will be treated more fully in the concluding portion of this article. 

The geological range of the Dinosauria, so far as at present known, 
is confined entirely to the Mesozoic, or the Age of Reptiles. The first 
indications of the group are found in the lower Triassic, and during 
this period these reptiles increased in number and size. In Jurassic 
time they were especially abundant, and in size and diversity of form 
far surpassed all other forms of vertebrate life then existing. During 
the entire Cretaceous they were represented by many strange and 
highly specialized types, and at the close of this period all apparently 
became extinct. 

The wide geographical extent of these reptiles is also of interest. 
While North America seems to have contained the greatest number of 
different types, some of the larger species are now known to have lived in 
the southern half of this continent. Europe stands next to America in 
variety and number of these reptiles, large and small. In Asia, Africa, 
and Australia, also, characteristic remains have been discovered, and 
doubtless many more will be found at no distant day. The geological 
horizous in which the dinosaurian remains of the Old World occur are 
essentially the same as those in which the corresponding types have 
been found in America. 

The introduction and succession of the Dinosauria in North America 
form a most interesting chapter in the life-history of this continent, and 
one that has an important bearing on geology as well. As these rep- 
tiles were the dominant types of land animals during the whole of 
Mesozoic time, and the circumstances under which they lived were 
especially favorable to the preservation of their remains, the latter 
mark definite geological horizons, which have proved of great serv- 
ice 10 ascertaining the age of large series of strata containing few 
other characteristic fossils. In this way one important horizon in the 
Jurassic and another in the Oretaceous have been accurately 
determined by the remains of the gigantic dinosaurs entombed in 
them, while still other lines have been approximately drawn by less 
characteristic fossils from the same group o1 reptiles. 

In describing briefly the various dinosaurs now known to have lived 
in North America, it will be most instructive to begin with the oldest, 
in the Triassic, and then treat of their successors as they left their 
remains in subsequent deposits of Jurassic and Cretaceous age. To 
make this succession clear to the reader, the diagram on page 145 (fig. 1) 
has been prepared. This diagram represents the principal geological 
horizons of vertebrate fossils in North America, as determined by the 
writer, and if carefully examined will be found in reality to be a synop- 
sis of the whole subject. The first appearance, so far as known, of 
each important group of vertebrate animals may be ascertained, 
approximately, from the data given. Some of the more recent genera of 
each group are also recorded, with the period in which they lived. 
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PART I, 


TRIASSIC DINOSAURS. 
THEROPODA. 


The remains of dinosaurs first discovered in this country were found 
in the Triassic sandstone of the Connecticut Valley, so famous for its 
fossil footprints, many of which were long supposed to have been made 
by birds. It is a remarkable fact that the first discovery in this sand- 
stone was that of the skeleton of a true dinosaur, found in East Wind- 
sor, Conn., in 1818, many years before the first footprints were recorded. 
This discovery was announced in the American Journal of Science for 
November, 1820, and later numbers contain descriptions of the remains, 
some of which are now preserved in the museum of Yale University. 


Fig. 2._Slab of Connecticut River sandstone; showing footprints of two dinosaurs on a surface 
marked by raindrop impressions. One-tenth natural size. Triassic, Massachusetts. 


When the footprints in the Connecticut sandstone first attracted 
attention, in 1835, many of these impressions resembled so closely 
those made by birds that they were from the first attributed to that 
class, and for many years it was not seriously questioned that all the 
three-toed impressions, even the most gigantic, were really the foot- 
prints of birds. The literature on this subject is very extensive, but 
its value to science has been seriously impaired by the discovery of 
dinosaurian remains in various parts of the world, which prove that 
many of these reptiles were remarkably bird-like and that their tracks 
could not be distinguished from those of birds. 
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It was also found that some of the most bird-like footprints of the 
Connecticut Valley were not made by birds, but by quadrupeds which 
usually walked on their hind feet, yet sometimes put their fore feet 
to the ground. Others occasionally sat down, and left an impression 
which proved that they, too, were not birds. Still others showed rep- 
tilian affinities in various ways; so that to-day it may be stated that 
there is no evidence that any of these impressions in the Connecticut 
sandstone were made by birds. This is true, also, of similar bird-like 
footprints from strata of the same age in different portions of this 
country, and will likewise hold good for similar impressions from other 
parts of the world. It is quite probable that birds existed during the 
Triassic period, but at present there is no proof of it. 


ANCHISAUR/D 2. 


A few bones of a dinosaur were found at Upper Milford, Lehigh 
County, Pa., in 1847, in strata regarded as Triassic. The animal was 
named Clepsysaurus pennsylvanicus by Dr. Isaac Lea, in the Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, in 1851, and 
he subsequently described and figured the remains in the Journal of 
the Academy in 1853. They are now preserved in the museum of that 
society. 

The next discovery of importance in this formation was reported 
from Prince Edward Island, Canada. The specimen was an upper jaw 
with teeth, in good preservation, indicating a true dinosaur of consid- 
erable size. This specimen was figured and described under the name 
Bathygnathus borealis by Dr. Leidy in the Journal of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia for 1854, and is now in the museum 
of that institution. 

The next important discovery of a Triassic dinosaur in this country 
was made in the Connecticut sandstone about 1856, at Springfield, 
Mass., and portions of the skeleton are now preserved at Amherst 
College. This animal was a true carnivorous dinosaur, very similar to 
the first one described, and from essentially the same horizon. This 
discovery was announced by Prof. Edward Hitchcock in 1858, in his 
Ichnology of New England, and the remains were described and fig- 
ured by Edward Hitchcock, jr., in 1865, in a supplement to the above 
volume. The animal was then named Megadactylus polyzelus, and 
its affinities have since been discussed by various authors. 


ANCHISAURUS. 


A discovery of greater interest was made in 1884, near Manchester, 
Conn. The skeleton of another carnivorous dinosaur of larger size, but 
nearly allied to the one last mentioned, was found in a coarse conglom- 
erate, in essentially the same horizon of the Connecticut River sand- 
stone. This skeleton was probably complete and in position when 
discovered, but as its importance was not recognized at the time the 
posterior portion only was saved, which was secured later by the writer 
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for the Yale University museum. This part consisted of the nearly 
entire pelvic arch, with both hind limbs essentially complete and in the 
position they were when the animal died. The remains preserved 
indicate an animal about 6 or 8 feet in length, which was named Anchi- 
saurus major by the writer, in the American Journal of Science for 
April, 1889.1 This generic title replaced Megadactylus, which was pre- 
occupied. Subsequently, in 1891, this specimen was made the type of 
the genus Ammosaurus. 

A still more important discovery of another small dinosaur was made 
later at the same locality, only a few feet distant from the spot where 
the fossil last mentioned was entombed. This reptile, named A nchisau- 
rus colurus by the writer, is one of the most perfect dinosaurs yet dis- 
covered in the Triassic. The skull and limbs and most of the skeleton 
were in fair preservation, and in natural position, so that nearly all 
the important points of the osseous structure can be determined with 
certainty. Some of these are here placed on record as typical of the 


group. 
THE SKULL. 


The skull was somewhat crushed and distorted, but its main features 
are preserved. In PI. II, fig. 1, a side view of this skull is given, one- 
half natural size. One prominent feature shown in this view is the 
bird-like character of the skull. The nasal aperture is small and well 
forward. There is an antorbital opening and a very large orbit. The 
latter is elongated-oval in outline. It is bounded in front by the pre- 
frontal, above by the same bone and a small extent of the frontal, and 
further back by the postfrontal. The postorbital completes the orbit 
behind and the jugal closes it below. The supratemporal fossa is large 
and somewhat triangular in outline. The infratemporal fossa is quite 
large and is bounded below bya slender quadratojugal. The quadrate is 
much inclined forward. The teeth are remarkable for the great number 
in use at one time. Those of the upper jaw are inclined forward, while 
those below are nearly vertical. The lower jaw has the same general 
features as this part in the typical Theropoda. 

In Pl. III, figs. 1 and 2, the same skull is shown, also one-half 
natural size. The top of the skull, represented in fig. 1, is consid- 
erably broken, and this has made it difficult to trace the sutures, but 
the general form and proportions of the upper surface are fairly repre- 
sented. In fig. 2 only the back portion of the cranium is shown. The 
foramen magnum is remarkably large, and the occipital condyle is 
small and oblique. The basipterygoid processes are unusually short. 

The neck vertebree of this skeleton are long and slender and very 
hollow. Their articular ends appear to be all plane or slightly con- 
eave. The trunk vertebre are more robust, but their centra are quite 
long. The sacrals appear to be three in number. 


1 The original descriptions of nearly all the other fossils discussed in the present paper may be found 
in the same journal. 
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THE FORE LIMBS. 


The scapular arch is well preserved. The scapula, shown in Pl. Il, 
fig, 2, s, is very long, with its upper end obliquely truncated. The 
coracoid is unusually small and imperforate. The sternum was of car- 
tilage, some of which is preserved. The humerus is of the same 
length as the scapula and its shaft is very hollow. The radius and 
ulna also are both hollow, and are nearly equal in size. 

There is but one carpal bone ossified in this specimen, and this is 
below the ulna. There were five digits in the manus, but only three 
of functional importance, the first, second, and third, all armed with 
sharp claws. The fifth was quite rudimentary.. The fore foot of the 
type species of Anchisaurus is shown, one-half natural size, on Pl. 1Opk 
fig. 5. 


THE HIND LIMBs. 


The pelvie bones are shown in fig. 3 of Pl. Il, The ilium is small, 
with a slender preacetabular process. The ischia are elongated, and 
their distal ends are slender and not expanded at the extremity. The 
pubes are also long, imperforate, and not coossified with each other. 
The anterior part is a plate of moderate width. 

The femur is much curved and longer than the tibia. The latter is 
nearly straight, with a narrow shaft. The fibula when in position was 
not close to the tibia, but curved outward from it. All these bones 
have very thin walls. The astragalus is small, closely applied to the 
tibia, and has no ascending process. The calcaneum is of moderate 
size and free. There are only two tarsal bones in the second row. 

The hind foot had four functional digits, all provided with claws. 
The fifth was represented only by a rudiment of the metatarsal. The 
first digit was so much shorter than either the second, third, or fourth, 
that this foot would have made a three-toed track very much like the 
supposed bird-tracks of the Connecticut River sandstone. 


ANCHISAURUS SOLUS. 


A fortunate discovery has recently brought to light almost the 
entire skeleton of still another diminutive dinosaur, which may be 
referred to Anchisaurus, but clearly belongs to a distinct species. It 
was found in nearly the same horizon as the remains above described, 
and in the immediate vicinity, so there can be little doubt that it was 
a contemporary. The skeleton is embedded in a very coarse matrix, so 
difficult to remove that the investigation is only in part completed. 

The portions uncovered show the animal to have been about 3 feet in 
) length, and of very delicate proportions. The bones of the skeleton 
are nearly all extremely light and hollow, but most of them are in a fair 
state of preservation. 

The skull, so tar as it can now be observed, resembles the one just 
described. The teeth are numerous, and inclined forward. The orbit 
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is very large. The quadrate is inclined forward, and the lower jaw is 
robust. The entire skull is about 65™™ long, and the lower jaws are 
of the same length. 

The neck was very long and slender, the first five cervicals measur- 
ing 80™" in extent. The dorsals are aiso elongated, the last six cover- 
ing a space of 135™". The number of vertebra in the sacrum can not 
yet be determined. The caudal vertebre are short, the first ten occu- 
pying a space of 140™™. 

The humerus has a very large radial crest, and is 66™™ in length. 
The rest of the fore limb, so far as made out, is similar to that in the 
species described. The tibia is about 88"™™ in length. There were five 
digits in the hind foot, but the fifth is represented only by the rudi- 
mentary metatarsal. The animal was about as large as a small fox. 


AMMOSAURUS. 


The genus Ammosaurus, represented by remains of larger size from 
the same strata, was also a typical carnivorous dinosaur, and appar- 
ently a near ally of Anchisaurus. So far as at present known, the 
footprints of the two reptiles would be very similar, differing mainly 
in size. 

On Pl. III, fig. 6, is shown an entire hind foot of Ammosaurus, one- 
fourth natural size. In this foot the tarsus is more complete than in 
Anchisaurus. The astragalus has no true ascending process, the cal- 
caneum is closely applied to the end of the fibula, and there are three 
well-developed bones in the second row. The fifth digit had only a 
single phalanx. The sacrum and ilia of the type species of Ammo- 
saurus are shown in fig. 3, and the ischia of Anchisaurus in fig. 4. 


RESTORATION OF ANCHISAURUS. 
PLATE IV. 


The Triassic dinosaurs known from eastern North America have now 
been briefly reviewed. Remains of seven individuals are sufficiently 
well preserved to indicate the main characters of the animals to which 
they pertained. These were all carnivorous forms of moderate size, 
and the known remains are from essentially the same geological horizon. 

The genus Anchisaurus, one of the oldest known members of the 
Theropoda, is so well represented by parts of four skeletons from these 
deposits that a restoration of one species can now be made with con- 
siderable certainty. This has been attempted, and the result is given, 
one-twelfth natural size, in the accompanying Pl.1V. The animal was 
about 6 feet in length. 

The skeleton chosen for this restoration is the type specimen of 
Anchisaurus colurus, described by the writer in the American Journal 
of Science in 1891 and1893. This skeleton when discovered was entire, 
and apparently in the position in which the animal died. Portions of 
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the neck and the tail vertebre were unfortunately lost, but the skull 
and nearly all the rest of the skeleton were saved. The parts missing - 
are fortunately preserved in a smaller specimen of an allied species 
(Anchisaurus solus) found at the same locality, and these have been 
used to complete the outline of the restoration. Portions of two other 
specimens, nearly allied, and from the same horizon, were also avail- 
able, and furnished some suggestions of value. 

The restoration, as shown on Pl. IV, indicates that Anchisawrus 
colurus was one of the most slender and delicate dinosaurs yet dis- 
covered, being surpassed in this respect only by some of the smaller 
bird-like forms of the Jurassic. The position chosen is one that must 
have been habitually assumed by the animal during life, but the com- 
paratively large fore limbs suggest the possibility of locomotion on all 
four feet. The compressed terminal digits of the fore feet, however, 
must have been covered by very sharp claws, which were used mainly 
for prehension, and not for walking. 

The small head and bird-like neck are especially noticeable. The 
ribs of the neck and trunk are very slender. The tail apparently 
differed from that of any other dinosaur hitherto described, as it was 
evidently quite slender and flexible. The short neural spines and the 
diminutive chevrons, directed backward, indicate a tail not compressed, 
but nearly round, and one usually carried free from the ground. 


DINOSAURIAN FOOTPRINTS. 


The present restoration will tend to clear up one point long in doubt. 
The so-called “bird tracks” of the Connecticut River sandstone have 
been a fruitful subject of discussion for half a century or more. That 
some of these were not made by birds has already been demonstrated 
by finding with them the impressions of fore feet. Although no bones 
were found near them, others have been regarded as footprints of birds 
because it was supposed that birds alone could make such series of 
bipedal, three-toed tracks and leave no impression of a tail. 

It is now evident, however, that a dinosaurian reptile like Anchi- 
saurus and its near allies must have made footprints very similar to, if 
not identical.with, the “bird tracks” of this horizon. On a firm but 
moist beach only three-toed impressions would have been left by the 
hind feet, and the tail could have been kept free from the ground. On 
a soft, muddy shore the claw of the first digit of the hind foot would 
have left its mark, and perhaps the tail also would have touched the 
ground. Such additional impressions the writer has observed in vari- 
ous series of typical “bird tracks” in the Connecticut sandstone, and 
all of them were probably made by dinosaurian reptiles. On Pl. V and 
also p. 146, fig. 2, are shown several series of Triassic footprints, which | 
were probably all made by dinosaurs. No tracks of true birds are 
known in this horizon. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TRIASSIC DINOSAURS. 


It is a remarkable fact that the seven skeletons of Triassic dino- 
saurs now known from the eastern part of this continent are all car- 
nivorous forms and of moderate size. There is abundant evidence from 
footprints that large herbivorous dinosaurs lived here at the same time, 
but no bones nor teeth have yet been found. In the western part of 
this country a few fragments of a large dinosaur have been discovered 
in strata of supposed Triassic age, but with this possible exception 
osseous remains of these forms appear to be wanting in this horizon. 

Fragmentary remains, also, of dinosaurs have been found in the Tri- 
assic deposits of Pennsylvania and North Carolina, but they throw little 
light on the animals they represent. Footprints, apparently made by 
dinosaurs, occur in New Jersey in the same horizon as those of the Con- 
necticut Valley. Impressions of similar form have been discovered also 
in the Triassic sandstones of New Mexico. A few bones of a large dino- 
saurian were found by Prof. J. 8S. Newberry, ia strata apparently of 
this age, in southeastern Utah. These remains were named By Pro- 
fessor Cope, Dystropheus viemale, in 1877, but their near affinities have 
not been determined. <A single vertebra, apparently belonging in this 
group, had been previously found at Bathurst Island, Arctic America, 
and described by Prof. Leith Adams, in 1875, under the generic name 
Arctosaurus. 

The European Triassic dinosaurs, with which the American forms 
may be compared, are mainly represented by the two genera Theco- 
dontosaurus Riley and Stutchbury, from the upper Trias, or Rhetie, 
near Bristol, in England, and Plateosaurus (Zanclodon) yon Meyer, 
from nearly the same horizon in Germany. The writer has investigated 
with care the type specimens and nearly all the other known remains 
of these genera found at these localities. 

Remains of dinosaurs have been found in Triassic strata, also, in 
India, in South Africa, and in Australia, but the specimens discovered 
were mostly fragmentary, and apparently indicate no new types. 


PEAS RD tele. 
JURASSIC DINOSAURS. 


During the Jurassic period the dinosaurs of North America attained 
remarkable development, and, asa group, appear to have reached their 
culmination. The Theropoda, or carnivorous forms, which were so abun- 
dant, though of moderate size, in the Triassic, were represented in the 
Jurassic by many and various forms; some were very minute, but others 
were of gigantic size and dominated all living creatures during this age. 
The herbivorous dinosaurs, however, were the most remarkable of all, 
some far surpassing in bulk any known land animals; others, also of 
huge dimensions and clad in coats of mail, assumed the most bizarre 
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appearance; while others still, diminutive in size and of light and grace- 
ful form, were so much like birds that only a comparative anatomist, 
with well-preserved skeletons of both before him, could tell one from 
the other. In this case, at least, a single tooth or bone would not 
suffice, though a Cuvier sat in judgment. 

In the western part of this country, especially in the Rocky Mountain 
region, vast numbers of dinosaurs lived and flourished during all Juras- 
sic time. Their remains are so abundant, and so perfectly preserved 
in many localities, that those already obtained have furnished the basis 
for a classification of the whole group. This classification, first pro- 
posed by the writer in the American Journal of Science in 1881, and 
subsequently emended, may be appropriately used here in considering 
the American dinosaurs from this formation. It will be discussed more 
fully in the concluding part of the present paper. 


THEROPODA. 


Near the base of the Jurassic in the Rocky Mountain region an 
interesting geological horizon has been defined as the Hallopus beds, 
since here only remains of a remarkable dinosaurian, named by the 
writer Hallopus victor, have been found. The position of this horizon 
is shown in the diagram on page 145 (fig.1). Another reptile, Nano- 
saurus, the most diminutive dinosaur known, occurs in the same strata. 
This horizon is believed to be lower than that of the Baptanodon beds, 
although the two have not been found together. The Hallopus beds 
now recognized are in Colorado, below the Atlantosaurus beds, but are 
apparently quite distinct from them. 


HALLOPUS. 


The type specimen of Hallopus, the only one known, is the greater 
part of the skeleton of an animal about the size of a rabbit. This was 
described by the writer in 1877, and referred to the Dinosauria. On 
further investigation it was found to be distinct from all the known 
members of that group, and in 1881 it was made the type of a new 
suborder, the Hallopoda. One of the most distinctive characters, 
“which separated it widely from all known dinosaurs, was seen in the 
tarsus, which had the caleaneum much produced backward. This 
feature, in connection with the greatly elongated metatarsals, suggested 
the generic name Hallopus, or leaping foot. 

The general structure of the pelvis, especially of the ilium and pubis, 
as well as the proportions of the entire hind limb, suggested an affinity 
with Compsognathus, from the Jurassic of Bavaria, and the writer, in 
his classification of the dinosaurs, in 1882, placed the Hallopoda next 
to the suborder Compsognatha, which belongs in the great group of 
carnivorous dinosaurs, the Theropoda. 

The writer has since reexamined the type specimen and had various 
parts of it uncovered, so far as the hard matrix of red sandstone would 
permit. This has brought to light other portions of the skeleton, so 
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that now many of the more important characters of the group can be 
determined with certainty. 


FORE AND HIND LIMBS. 


In its present condition the specimen shows both the fore and hind 
limbs in good preservation, portions of the scapular arch, and appar- 
ently the entire pelvis and sacrum, various vertebra, ribs, and other 
parts of the skeleton. It is doubtful if any portions of the skull are 
sufficiently well preserved for determination. On Pl. VI are given out- 
line restorations of the fore and hind limbs of this specimen. 

The scapula is of moderate length, and its upper portion broad and 
thin. The humerus is slender, with a strong radial crest. The shaft is 
very hollow, with thin walls, and the cavity extends almost to the distal 
end. The latter is but little expanded transversely. The radius and 
ulna are short, and were closely applied to each other. There were but 
four digits in the manus, the first being short and stout, and the others 
slender. 


Fic. 3.—Left leg and foot of Hallopus victor Marsh; side view. Natural size. 
a, astragalus; ¢, caleaneum; d, tarsal; 7, femur; ¢, tibia; Z7, second metatarsal; V, remnant of fifth 
metatarsal. 


All three pelvic bones aided in forming the acetabulum, as in typical 
dinosaurs. The ilia are of the carnivorous type, and resemble in form 
those of Megalosaurus. The pubes are rod-like, and projected down- 
ward and forward. The distal ends are closely applied to each other, 
but not materially expanded, and in the present specimen are not 
coossified with each other. The ischia projected downward and back- 
ward, and their distal extremities are expanded, somewhat as in the 
Crocodilia.. 

The femur is comparatively short, with the shaft curved and very 
hollow. The tibia is nearly straight, much longer than the femur, and 
its shaft equally hollow. The fibula was slender and complete, but 
tapered much from above downward. Its position was not in front of 
the tibia, as in all known dinosaurs, but its lower extremity was out- 
side, and apparently somewhat behind, the tibia. 

The astragalus is large, and covered the entire end of the tibia, but 
was not coossified with it. The caleaneum is compressed transversely, 
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and much produced backward. It was closely applied to the outside of 
the astragalus, and although agreeing in general form with that of a 
crocodile, strongly resembles the corresponding bone in some mammals. 
The tarsal joint was below the astragalus and caleaneum. There 
appears to be but a single bone in the second tarsal row, although this 
may be composed of two or more elements. 

There were,but three functional digits in the hind foot, and their 
metatarsals are greatly elongated. The first digit seems to be wanting, 
and the fifth is represented only by a remnant of the metatarsal. The 
posterior limbs, as a whole, were especially adapted for leaping, and are 
more slender than in almost any other known reptile. 

The main characters of the posterior limb are shown in fig. 3, on the 
opposite page, which represents the bones of the left leg and foot, nat- 
ural size, in the position in which they lay when uncovered. All the 
bones figured are still firmly embedded in the matrix. 

There are but two vertebre in the sacrum. The other vertebre pre- 
served have their articular faces biconcave. The chevrons are slender 
and very elongate. 

Taken together, the known characters of Hallopus clearly indicate 
dinosaurian affinities rather than those of any other group of reptiles, 
and if the Dinosauria are considered a subclass the Hallopoda at pres- 
ent may be regarded as a group of dinosaurs standing further apart 
from typical forms than any other. 


CasLURUS. 


In the horizon above, the Atlantosaurus beds of the upper Jurassic, 
the carnivorous dinosaurs are of larger size, and some of them were 
among the most powerful and ferocious reptiles known. The one 
nearest Hallopus in size and general characteristics is Ccelurus, 
described by the writer in 1879 and now known from several skeletons, 
although no good skull has yet been discovered. 

The skull of Celurus is known only from fragments. The teeth are 
typical of the order Theropoda. One is shown on Pl. VII, fig. 1. The 
most marked feature in all the known remains of Celurus is the 
extreme lightness of the bones, the excavations in them being more 
extensive than in the skeleton of any other known vertebrate. In the 
vertebre, for example, the cavities are proportionately larger than in 
either pterodactyls or birds, the amount of osseous tissue retained being 
mainly confined to their exterior walls. In Pl. VII cervical, dorsal, 
and caudal vertebre are figured, with transverse sections of each to 
illustrate this point. Even the ribs of Coelurus are hollow, with well- 
defined walls to their large cavities. 


THE VERTEBRZ. 


The vertebrie of Coelurus now known are from various parts of the 
column, and most of them are in good condition. Three of these are 
represented, natural size,in P]. VII. The cervicals are large and elon- 
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gate, and were locked together by strong zygapophyses. The first 
three or four behind the axis had the front articular face of the cen- 
trum somewhat convex, and the posterior one deeply concave. All 
the other cervicals were biconcave, aS were also the vertebre of the 
trunk and tail. The articular faces of the cervicals are inclined, show- 
ing that the neck waseurved. The anterior cervical ribs were coossified 
with the centra, as in birds. Figs. 2, 2a, and 2b, Pl. VII, represent a 
cervical vertebra from near the middle of the neck. The cavities in 
the cervicals are connected with the outside by comparatively large 
pheumatic openings. The neural canal is very large, and traces of the 
neurocentral suture are distinct. 

The dorsal vertebre of Cclurus are much shorter than the cer- 
vicals. The centra have a deep cup in front and a shallow concavity 
behind. These articular faces are nearly at right angles to the axis of 
the trunk. The neural spine is elevated and compressed. The trans- 
verse processes are elongate. The ribs preserved have undivided 
heads. A posterior dorsal is represented in Pl. VII, figs. 3, 3a, and 3b. 
The suture of the neural arch is distinct in this specimen. The foramina 
leading to the cavities in the dorsal vertebrie are quite small. 

The caudal vertebre are elongate and very numerous. They are all 
biconcave, and all appear to have been without chevron bones. An 
anterior caudal is figured in Pl. VII, fig. 4, and the accompanying 
section shows the inner structure. In most of the caudals, the neuro- 
central suture has entirely disappeared. 


THE HIND LIMBS. 


The limb bones of Cecelurus are very hollow, and some of them appear 
pneumatic. The metatarsals are quite long and slender. The terminal 
phalanges of the hind feet are pointed, and in life were evidently covered 
with sharp claws. The ilium is of the Megalosaurus type. The pubes 
are slender, strongly coossified with each other, and terminated below 
by a large foot-like process, as shown in PI. X, figs. 3 and 4. 

The characters of Ceelurus are so distinctive that it appears to 
represent a separate family, which has been called by the writer the 
Celuridee. Several species of the genus are known in this country, all 
of moderate dimensions, varying in size from that of a fox to that of a 
wolf. Nearly all are from the Atlantosaurus beds of the West, but one 
small species has been found in the Potomac beds on the Atlantic Coast. 


CERATOSAURUS. 


The mostinteresting carnivorous dinosaur from the American Juras- 
sic, and the one best known, is Ceratosaurus, which differs so widely 
from the typical forms that it has been regarded as representing a dis- 
tinet suborder. The type specimen of Ceratosaurus, described by the 
writer in 1884, presented several characters not before seen in the 
Dinosauria. One of these is a horp core on the skull; another is a 
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new type of vertebra as strange as it is unexpected; and’a third is seen 
in the pelvis, which has the bones all coossified, as in existing birds. 
Among adult birds Archeopteryx alone has the pelvic bones separate, 
and this specimen of Ceratosaurus is the first dinosaur found with all 
the pelvic bones anchylosed. The metatarsal bones are also coossi- 
fied, a feature characteristic of birds, but not known hitherto in any 
dinosaur. 


THE SKULL, 


The skull of Ceratosaurus nasicornis is very large in proportion to 
the rest of the skeleton. The posterior region is elevated, and mod- 
erately expanded transversely. The facial portion is elongate, and 
tapers gradually to the muzzle. Seen from above, the skull resembles 
in general outline that of an alligator. The nasai openings are sepa- 
rate and lateral, and are placed near the end of the snout, as shown in 
Pi VALLE. , 

Seen from the side, this skull appears lacertilian in type, the general 
structure being light and open. From this point of view one special 
feature of the skull is the elevated, trenchant horn core, situated on 
the nasals (Pl. VIII, fig. 1, b). Another feature is the large open- 
ings on the side of the skull, four in number. The first of these is the 
anterior nasal orifice; the second, the very large triangular antorbital 
foramen; the third, the large oval orbit; and the fourth, the still larger 
lower temporal opening. A fifth aperture, shown in the top view of 
the skull (Pl. VII, fig. 3, h), is the supratemporal fossa. These open- 
ings are all characteristic of the Theropoda, and are found also in the 
Sauropoda, but the antorbital foramen is not known in any other 
Dinosauria. 

The plane of the occiput, as bounded laterally by the quadrates, 
slopes backward. The quadrates are strongly inclined backward, thus 
forming a marked contrast to the corresponding bones in Diplodocus 
and other Sauropoda. The occipital condyle is hemispherical in gen- 
eral form, and is somewhat inclined downward, making a slight angle | 
with the long axis of the skull. The basioccipital processes are short 
and stout. The paroccipital processes are elongate and flattened, and 
but little expanded at their extremities. They extend outward and 
downward, to join the head of the quadrate. 

The hyoid bones appear to be four in number. They are elongate, 
rod-like bones, somewhat curved, and in the present specimen were 
found nearly in their original position. 

The parietal bones are of moderate size, and there is no pineal fora- 
men. The median suture between the parietals is obliterated, but 
that between these bones and the frontals is distinct. 

The frontal bones are of moderate length, and are closely united on 
the median line, the suture being obliterated. Their union with the 
nasals is apparent on close inspection. 
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The nasal bones are more elongate than the frontals, and the suture 
uniting the two moieties is obsolete. These bones support entirely the 
large, compressed, elevated horn core on the median line. The lateral 
surtace of this elevation is very rugose, and furrowed with vascular 
grooves. It evidently supported a high, trenchant horn, which must 
have formed a most powerful weapon for offense and defense. No 
similar weapon is known in any of the carnivorous Dinosauria, but it 
is not certain whether this feature pertained to all the members of this 
group or was only a sexual character. 

The premaxillaries are separate, and each contained only three func- 
tional teeth. In the genera Compsognathus and Megalosaurus, of this 
order, each premaxillary contained four teeth, the same number found 
in the Sauropoda. In the genus Creosaurus, from the American Juras- 
sic, the premaxillaries each contain five teeth, as shown in 1k SOUL 
fig. 1. 

The maxillary bones in the present specimen are large and massive, 
as shown in Pl. VIII, fig. 1. They unite in front with the premaxil- 
laries by an open suture; with the nasals, laterally, by a close union; 
and with the jugal behind, by squamosal Suture. The maxillaries are 
each provided with fifteen functional teeth, which are large, powerful, 
and trenchant, indicating clearly the ferocious character of the animal. 
These teeth have the same general form as those of Megalosaurus, and 
the dental succession appears to be quite the same. 

Above the antorbital foramen on either side is a high elevation 
composed of the prefrontal bones. These protuberances would be of 
service in protecting the orbit, which they partially overhang. 

The orbit is of moderate size, oval in outline, with the apex below. 
It is bounded in front by the lachrymal, above this by the prefrontal, 
and at the summit the frontal forms for a short distance the orbital 
border. The postfrontal bounds the orbit behind, but the jugal com- 
pletes the outline below. 

The jugal bone is L-shaped, the upper branch joining the postfrontal, 
the anterior branch uniting with the lachrymal above and with the 
maxillary below. The posterior branch passes beneath the quadrato- 
jugal, and with that bone completes the lower temporal arch, which is 
present in all known dinosaurs. 

The quadratojugal is an L-shaped bone, and its anterior branch is 
united with the jugal by a close suture. The vertical branch is closely 
joined to the outer face ot the quadrate. . 

The quadrate is very long and compressed antero-posteriorly. The 
head is of moderate size, and is inclosed in the squamosal. The lower 
extremity of the quadrate has a double articular face, as in some birds. 
One peculiar feature of the quadrate is a strong hook on the upper 
half of the outer surface. Into this hook a peculiar process of the 
quadratojugal is inserted, as shown in Pl. VIII, fig. 1. 

The pterygoid bones are very large and extend well forward. The 
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posterior extremity is applied closely to the inner side of the quad- 
rate. The middle part forms a pocket, into which the lower extremity 
of the basipterygoid process is inserted. To the lower margin of the 
pterygoid is united the strong, curved transverse bone which projects 
downward below the border of the upper jaws, as shown in Pl. VIII, 
Hee 

There is a very short, thin columella, which below is closely united 
to the pterygoid by suture, and above fits into a small depression of 
the postfrontal. 

The palatine bones are well developed, and after joining the ptery- 
goids extend forward to the union with the vomers. The latter are 
apparently of moderate size. 

The parasphenoid is well developed and has a long, pointed, anterior 
extremity. 

The whole palate is remarkably open, and the principal bones com- 
posing it stand nearly vertical, as in the Sauropoda. 


THE BRAIN. 


The brain in Ceratosaurus was of medium size, but comparatively 
much larger than in the herbivorous dinosaurs. It was quite elongate, 
and situated somewhat obliquely in the cranium, the posterior end being 
inclined downward. The position of the brain in the skull, and its rela- 
tive size, are shown in P1. VIII, fig.3. A side view of the brain cast is 
shown in Pl. LX XVII, fig. 2. 

The foramen magnum is small. The cerebellum was of moderate size. 
The optic lobes were well developed and proportionately larger than the 
hemispheres. The olfactory Iobes were large and expanded. The pitu- 
itary body appears to have been of good size. 


THE LOWER JAWS. 


The lower jaws of Ceratosaurus are large and powerful, especially in 
the posterior part. In front the rami are much compressed, and they 
were joined together by cartilage only, as in all dinosaurs. There is a 
large foramen in the jaw, similar to that in the crocodile, as shown in 
Pl. VIU, fig. 1, 7’. The dentary bone extends back to the middle of this 
foramen. The splenial is large, extending from the foramen forward 
to the symphysial surface, and forming in this region a border to the 
upper margin of the dentary. There were fifteen teeth in each ramus, 
similar in form to those of the upper jaws. 


THE VERTEBRA, 


The cervical vertebre of Ceratosaurus differ in type from those in 
all other known reptiles. With the exception of the atlas, which is 
figured in Pl. IX, fig. 1, all are strongly cupped on the posterior end of 
each centrum. In place of an equally developed ball on the anterior 
end, there is a perfectly flat surface. The size of the latter is such that 
it can be inserted only a short distance in the adjoining cup, and this 
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distance is accurately marked on the centrum by a narrow articular 
border, just back of the flat, anterior face. This peculiar articulation 
leaves more than three-fourths of the cup unoccupied by the succeed- 
ing vertebra, forming, apparently, a weak joint. This feature is shown 
in Pl. IX, figs. 2, 3, and 4. 

The discovery of this new form of vertebra shows that the terms 
opisthocelian and proceelian, in general use to describe the centra of 
vertebrae, are inadequate, since they relate to one end only, the other 
being supposed to correspond in form. The terms convexo-concave, 
concavo-convex, plano-concave, etc., would be more accurate and equally 
euphonious. : 

In Ceratosaurus, as in all the Theropoda except Ceelurus, the cervical 
ribs are articulated to the centra, not coossified with them, as in the 
Sauropoda. The latter order stands almost alone among dinosaurs in 
this respect, as all the Predentata—Stegosauria, Ceratopsia, and the 
Ornithopoda—have free ribs in the cervical region. 

The dorsal and lumbar vertebree are biconcave, with only moderate 
concavities. The sides and lower surface of the centra are deeply exca- 
vated, except at the ends, as shown in PI. IX, fig. 5. These vertebra 
show the diplosphenal articulation seen in Megalosaurus, and also in 
Creosaurus, as Shown in Pl. XII, fig. 5. 

All the presacral vertebre are very hollow, and this is also true of 
the anterior caudals. 

There are five well-coossified vertebra in the sacrum in the present 
specimen of Ceratosaurus nasicornis. The transverse processes are 
very short, each supported by two vertebre, and they do not meet at 
their distal ends. 

The caudal vertebre are biconcave. All the anterior caudals, except 
the first, supported very long chevrons, indicating a high, thin tail, 
well adapted to swimming (PI. IX, fig. 6). The tail was quite long, 
and the distal caudals were very short. 


THE SCAPULAR ARCH. 


The seapular arch of Ceratosaurus is of moderate size, but the fore 
limbs were very small. The humerus is short, with a strong radial crest. 
The radius and ulna are also very short, and nearly equal in size. The 
carpal bones were only imperfectly ossified. There were four digits in 
the fore foot, and all were armed with sharp claws. The second and 
third digits were much larger than the first and fourth, and the fifth 
was entirely wanting. 

THE PELVIC ARCH. 


The pelvic bones in the Theropoda have been more generally mis- 
understood than any other portion of the skeleton in dinosaurs. The 
ilia, long considered as coracoids, have been usually reversed in posi- 
tion; the ischia have been regarded as pubes; while the pubes them- 
selves have not been considered as part of the pelvic arch. 
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Fortunately, in the present specimen of Ceratosaurus, the ilium, 
ischium, and pubes are firmly coossified, so that their identification 
and relative positions can not be called in question. The ila, more. 
over, were attached to the sacrum, which was in its natural place in the 
skeleton, and the latter was found nearly in the position in which the 
animal died. The pelves of Ceratosaurus and of Allosaurus are shown 
in Pl. X. 

The ilium in Ceratosaurus has the same general form as in Megalo- 
saurus. In most of the other Theropoda, also, this bone has essentially 
the same shape, and this type may be regarded as characteristic of the 
order, except in Triassic forms. In Creosaurus the anterior wing is 
more elevated, and the emargination below it wider, as shown in Pl. 
XII, fig. 2, but this may be due in part to the imperfection of the border. 

The ischia in Ceratosaurus are comparatively slender. They project 
well backward, and for the last half of their length the two are in close 
apposition. The distal ends are coossified and expanded, as shown in 
PX 

The pubes in Ceratosaurus have their distal ends coossified, as in all 
Jurassic Theropoda except Hallopus. They project downward and for- 
ward, and their position in the pelvis is shownin Pl. X. Seen from the 
front, they form a Y-shaped figure, which varies in form in different 
genera. The upper end joins the ilium by a large surface, and the 
ischium by a smaller attachment. The united distal ends are expanded 
into an elongate, massive foot, as shown in Pl. X, which is one of the 
most peculiar and characteristic parts of the skeleton. The pubes of 
Ccelurus are represented on the same plate. 

The extreme narrowness of the pelvis is one of the most marked 
features in this entire group, being in striking contrast to its width 
in the herbivorous forms found with them. If the Theropoda were 
viviparous, which some known facts seem to indicate, one difficulty, 
naturally suggested in the case of a reptile, is removed. 

_ Another interesting point is the use of the large foot at the lower end 

of the pubes, which is the most massive part of the skeleton. The only 
probable use is that it served to support the body in sitting down. 
That some Triassic dinosaurs sat down on their ischia is proved con- 
clusively by the impressions in the Connecticut River sandstone. In 
such cases the leg was bent so as to bring the heel to the ground. The 
same action in the present group would bring the foot of the pubes to 
the ground, nearly or quite under the center of gravity of the animal. 
The legs aud ischia would then naturally aid in keeping the body bal- 
anced. Possibly this position was assumed habitually by these fero- 
cious biped reptiles while lying in wait for prey. 

The femur is much curved, and the shaft very hollow. The tibia is 
shorter than the femur, nearly straight, and has a large cnemial crest. 
The astragalus is not coosified with the femur, and has a strong ascend- 
ing process. The fibula is well developed, and nearly straight, its distal 
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end fitting into the caleaneum. The tarsals of the second row are very 
thin, and united to the metatarsals below them. 


THE METATARSALS. 


One of the most interesting features in the extremities of Ceratosau- 
rus is seen in the metatarsal bones, which are completely anchylosed, 
as were the bones of the pelvis. There are only three metatarsal 
elements in the foot, the first and fifth having apparently disappeared 
entirely. The three metatarsals remaining, which are the second, third, 
and fourth, are proportionately shorter and more robust than in the 
other known members of the order Theropoda, and, being firmly united 
to each other. they furnish the basis for a very strong hind toot. 


\" 


W 


4 : a 
Fic. 4._United metatarsal bones of Ceratosaurus nasicornis Marsh; left foot; front view. One- 
fourth natural size, 


Fic. 5.—United metatarsal bones of great Penguin (Aptenodytes Pennantit G. R. Gr.); left foot; 
front view. Natural size. 
f, foramen; LJ, III. IV,*second, third, and fourth metatarsals. 


In fig. 4, above, these coosified metatarsals of Ceratosaurus are repre- 
sented, and in fig. 5 the corresponding bone of a penguin is given for 
comparison. 

In comparing these two figures, it will be seen that the three meta- 
tarsal elements of the dinosaur are quite as closely united as those of 
the bird. To the anatomist familiar with the tarsometatarsal bones of 
existing birds the specimen represented in fig. 4 will appear even more 
like this part in the typical birds than the one shown in fig. 5. 

The position of the foramen, as seen in fig. 4, f, is especially charac- 
teristic of recent birds, and, as a whole, the hind foot of this Jurassic 
dinosaur was evidently similar to that of a typical bird. 

All known adult birds, living and extinct, with possibly the single 
exception of Archeopteryx, have the metatarsal bones firmly united, 
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while all the Dinosauria, except Ceratosaurus, have these bones Sepa- 
rate. The éxception in each case brings the two classes near together 
at this point, and their close affinity has new been clearly demonstrated. 


RESTORATION OF CERATOSAURUS. 


PLaTE XIV. 
The restoration of Ceratosaurus on Pl, XIV represents the reptile one- 
thirtieth natural size, and ina position it must have frequently assumed. 
ALLOSAURUS. 


Of the other carnivorous dinosaurs of the American Jurassic, three 
genera, Allosaurus, Creosaurus, and Labrosaurus, are especially worthy 
of notice. All were represented by species of large size, the natural 
enemies of the gigantic herbivorous forms that were so abundant in the 
same period. All had powerful jaws, sharp, cutting teeth, and a flexible 
neck. The fore limbs were quite small, and the feet were armed with 
strong claws for seizing living prey. The hind limbs were large and 
Strong, and the animals used them alone in ordinary locomotion. These 
three genera may be separated by distinctive characters, and it is proba- 
ble that they were not all contemporaneous. 

The genus Allosaurus contains the largest carnivorous dinosaurs 
known. It may be readily distinguished from Ceratosaurus by the ver- 
tebre and the pelvis, or the feet.! The cervicals are opisthoccelian in- 
stead of plano-concave, and the pelvic bones and metatarsals are free, as 
Shown in Pls. X and XI. In Creosaurus, a smaller allied form, the teeth 
in the premaxillaries are more numerous, while the sacrum contains 
fewer vertebre (Pl. XII). Labrosaurus is evidently a quite different 
type, for the dentary bone is edentulous in front, as shown in Pl. XIII, 

EUROPEAN THEROPODA. 


From the Jurassic of Europe the best-known carnivorous form is 
Megalosaurus, so named by Buckland, in 1824, the type specimen hay- 
ing been found in England, near Oxford. Although the first genus of 
dinosaurs described, but little has been made out in regard to the 
structure of the skull, and many portions of the skéleton remain to be 
determined. Its nearest American representative is probably Allosau- 
rus, and both genera include species of large size. 

The most interesting member of the Theropoda known in Europe is 
the diminutive specimen described by Wagner, in 1861, as Compsogna- 
thus longipes. The type specimen, the only one known, is from the 
lithographic slates of Solenhofen, Bavaria, and is now preserved in the 
museum in Munich. Fortunately, the skull and nearly all the skeleton 
are preserved, and as the specimen has been studied by many anato- 
mists its more important characters have been made ont. It is regarded 
as representing a distinct suborder, and no nearly related forms are 
known in Europe. A restoration in outline of this interesting dinosaur 
has been prepared by the writer, and will be found on Pl]. LXXXII. 


'The skull of Allosaurus ferox Marsh has an aperture in the maxillary in front of the antorIntal 
opening. This aperture is not present in Ceratosaurus 
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SAUROPODA. ? 


The herbivorous dinosaurs of the American Jurassic are of special 
interest. To begin with the order Sauropoda, which meludes the most 
primitive and gigantic forms, it is an interesting fact that the first 
specimen found in this country was one of the rarest of the group, and 
one of the most diminutive. A few teeth and bones only were obtained 
by Prof. P. T. Tyson, about 1858, near Bladensburg, Md. The teeth 
were named Astrodon by Dr. Christopher Johnston, in 1859, and in 
1865 were described and figured by Dr. Leidy. The type specimens are 
now in the Yale museum, and one tooth is represented below in fig. 6. 
The strata containing these remains are known as the Potomac beds, 
but their exact age is a matter of doubt. They have been referred by 
some geologists to the Jurassic, and by others to the Cretaceous. 


Fig. 6.—Tooth of Astrodon Johnstoni Leidy. Natural size. Potomac, Maryland. 
a, outer view; b. end view; c, inner view. 


ATLANTOSAURUS BEDS. 


The first knewn specimen of Sauropoda from the West was secured 
by the writer in August, 1868, near Lake Como, in Wyoming Territory. 
This fossil, an imperfect vertebra belonging to the genus since named 
Morosaurus, was found in the upper Jurassie clays, in the horizon now 
known as the Atlantosaurus beds. The section on page 145 will show 
the position of these beds in the geological scale, and their relation to 
other deposits in which Dinosauria have been found. This locality has 
since become one of the most famous in the entire Rocky Mountain 
region, and the writer has secured from it remains of several hundred 
dinosaurs, among which are many of the type specimens here described. 

Remains of an enormous dinosaurian were found in 1877, near Morri- 
son, Colo., by Prof. Arthur Lakes and Capt. H. C. Beckwith, U. Sane 
and this was the beginning of a series of similar discoveries. These 
remains, described by the writer in the American Journal of Science 
for July of that year, proved to be those of a dinosaur far surpassing 
jn size any previously known, and having characters that indicated a 
new order of these reptiles. 
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When first found these fossils were supposed to be from the Dakota 
group, but their upper Jurassic age was soon after determined by the 
writer from evidence that placed the horizon beyond dispute. The 
name Titanosaurus montanus was given by the writer to this reptile 
when first described, but as the generic designation proved to be preoc. 
cupied, Atlantosaurus was substituted. 

A third Rocky Mountain locality which proved to be especially pro- 
lific in dinosaurs was found the following year, by Mr, M. P. Felch, a 
few miles north of Canyon, Colo., and in essentially the same horizon 
as the last-mentioned locality. Here were found the type specimens 
of some of the most interesting dinosaurs yet discovered in this country, 
all of them in fine preservation, and not infrequently in the exact posi- 
tion in which they died. Other localities of interest have been found in 
the same region. 

Another locality of Sauropoda, more recently explored by the writer, 
is in South Dakota, on the eastern slope of the Black Hills. This is 
the most northern limit now known of the Atlantosaurus beds, which 
form a distinct horizon along the eastern flanks of the Rocky Mountains, 
marked at many points by the bones of gigantic dinosaurs, for nearly 
500 miles. Thé strata are mainly shales or sandstones of fresh-water 
or estuary origin. They usually rest unconformably upon the red Tri- 
assic series, and have above them the characteristic Dakota sandstones. 

On the western slope of the Rocky Mountains the Atlantosaurus beds - 
are also well developed, especially in Wyoming, but here they have 
immediately below them a series of marine strata, which the writer has 
named the Baptanodon beds, from the largest reptile found in them. 
This horizon, also of Jurassic age, is shown in the section on page 145. 
One of the best exposures of the entire Jurassic series may be seen near 
Lake Como, Wyoming. 

Besides the dinosaurs, which are especially abundant, the Atlanto- 
saurus beds also contain numerous remains of extinct crocodiles, tor- 
toises, and fishes, and with them have been found a small pterodactyl 
and a single bird. Many small mammals, > have been described by 
the writer from the same beds. 


FAMILIES OF SAUROPODA. 


The Sauropoda of the American Jurassic are worthy of special atten- 
tion, and so far as now known they may be divided into four families: 
the Atlantosaurid, which include the largest forms; the Diplodocid 
and Morosauride, both represented by gigantic species; and the small 
Pleuroceelide, which were apparently the last survivors of the order in 
this country. Remains of the first three families are abundant in the 
Atlantosaurus beds of the West, but it is not certain that all were con- 
temporaneous. The Pleurocelide are especially characteristic of the 
Potomac beds on the Atlantic coast. 

All the known members of these families were quadrupedal, with the 
fore and hind limbs nearly equal in length. The head was very small 
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and the neck long, with its vertebre opisthocelian and lightened by 
inner cavities, thus allowing free motion. 

The limb bones of all were solid, and the feet planeta with five 
toes on each. The tail was especially long and massive. The general 
form and proportions of these reptiles are indicated in Pl. XLII, which 
represents the skeleton of a species of Brontosaurus, one of the typical 
genera of the Atlantosauride. 


ATLANTOSAURIDA 
ATLANTOSAURUS. 


The present family was named by the writer in 1877, the type genus 
being Atlantosaurus. The type specimen of the first species described, 
Atlantosaurus montanus, is the sacrum represented in fig. 1, Pl. XVI, 
which shows characteristic features of the sacrum of the Bae group 
Sauropoda, and thus distinguishes it from that of the other known 
dinosaurs. A second and larger species, Atlantosaurus immanis, was 
described by the writer in the following year, and on Pl. XVI are repre- 
sented two pelvic bones and a femur, which belong to the type specimen, 
and give an idea of its gigantic size. The femur is over 6 feet long, 
and this, with other portions of the skeleton, indicates an animal about 
70 or 80 feet in length. The pubis and ischium, represented in posi- 
tion in fig. 1, are especially characteristic of the family, as will be 
seen by comparing them with the corresponding parts of other allied 
genera, as shown in Pl, XXXVI. 

At the same locality where these remains were found, portions of a 
skull were discovered, one of which is figured on Pl. XV. This speci- 
men, which is the posterior part of the skull, is of much interest, and 
shows characters which separate it from all other corresponding remains 
of dinosaurs. The most marked feature is a distinct pituitary canal 
leading from the brain cavity down through the base of the skull, as 
shown in fig. 2 of Pl. XV. This canal appears to be a marked char- 
acter of the family Atlantosauride. Other points of interest in these 
Yemains will be discussed later in the present paper. 


APATOSAURUS. 


Another genus of the present family is Apatosaurus, also described 
by the writer in 1877, and from the same geological horizon in Colo- 
rado. The sacrum represented in fig. 2, Pl. X VII, may be regarded as 
the type specimen. It has the same general features as the sacrum of 
Atlantosaurus, shown on that plate, but it has only three coossified 
vertebree instead of four. 


THE SACRAL CAVITY. 


The neural canal in this sacrum, and indeed in all the sacra of the 
Sauropoda, is much enlarged, being especially expanded above each 
vertebral centrum, thus leaving a vaulted chamber in the united neural 
arches of the sacral vertebra. A cast of this cavity in the type speci- 
men of Apatosaurus is shown in fig. 3, Pl. X VIII. 
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This enlargement of the neural cord in the sacral region exists to 
some degree in reptiles and birds now living, but does not approach that 
found in the Sauropoda, or especially that in the Stegosauria, where, 
as will be shown later in the present article, this expansion reaches its 
maximum, and its functional importance must make it a dominant fac- 
tor in the movements of the reptiles in which it is so highly developed. 
This great development has been found only in extinct reptiles in which 
the brain was especially diminutive, and the relation of the two nervous 
centers to each other offers a most interesting problem to physiologists. 


THE VERTEBRZ. 


mn PL eScy Li saie st is shown a posterior cervical vertebra of Apato- 
saurus, and in fig. 2 of the same plate a dorsal vertebra is also repre- 
sented, both being typical of the family Atlantosauride. The cervical 


Fic. 7.—Cervical rib of Apatosaurus ajax Marsh; outer view. 

Fic. 8.—The same rib; inner view. 

Both figures are one-eighth natural size. a, anterior extremity; h, head; r, posterior process: 
t, tubercle. 


vertebra, seen from behind, shows the deep, transverse cup of the poste- 
rior articular end of the centrum, as well as the coossified cervical ribs, 
both typical of the Sauropoda. A cervical rib of one species is shown 
in figs. 7 and 8. 

The dorsal vertebra, seen from in front, presents the convex anterior 
ball of the centrum, and also the massive neural arch of the vertebra, 
with its elevated metapophyses, constituting a neural spine. The 
expanded diapophyses, or transverse processes, are especially note- 
worthy, as they aid in supporting the massive ribs, their extremities 
articulating with the tubercle of the rib, while the head is supported 
at the base of the arch by a sessile facet representing the parapoph- 
ysis of the cervicals. The small neural canal in each vertebra is also 
an interesting feature, especially when contrasted with the expanded 
cavity in the sacrum shown in fig. 3 of the same plate. 
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The scapula and coracoid of Apatosaurus, shown in Pl. XIX, fig. 1, 
are also characteristic features of the family they represent. The shaft 
of the scapula is not expanded above in any of the genera of the Atlan- 
tosaurid, although this expansion is characteristic of the genus 
Morosaurus and the family Morosauride, as shown in the same plate, 
fig. 2. Another important difference is indicated on this plate, in the 
coracoids, that of Apatosaurus being nearly square in outline, while in 
Morosaurus and its allies the contour of the coracoid is subovate. 


BRONTOSAURUS. 


The best-known genus of the Atlantosauride is Brontosaurus, 
described by the writer in 1879, the type specimen being a nearly 
entire skeleton, by far the most complete of any of the Sauropoda yet 
discovered. It was found in the Atlantosaurus beds, near Lake Como, 
Wyoming, and the remains were nearly in the position in which they 
were left at the death of the animal. This fortunate discovery has 
done much to clear up many doubtful points in the structure of the 
whole group Sauropoda, and the species Brontosaurus excelsus may be 
taken as a typical form, especially of the family Atlantosauride. The 
animal was about 60 feet in length. A second species, equally gigantic, 
has since been found in the same region. ; 

In Pl. XX, fig. 1, a characteristic tooth of Brontosaurus is shown, 
which may also be regarded as typical for the family. In fig. 2 of the 
same plate the dentary bone is shown, with the teeth in outline. This 
bone is one of the most characteristic of the whole skeleton, as will be 
seen by comparing it with the corresponding parts of other Sauropoda 
represented in the following plates. 

The genus Brontosaurus may be readily distinguished from all the 
other Sauropoda by the sacrum, which is composed of five anchylosed 
vertebrie, none of the other genera in this group having more than four. 
The sternum, moreover, consists of two separate bones, which are 
parial, and were united to each other on the median line apparently 
by cartilage only. In several other respects the genus resembles 
Morosaurus. 

The present species, aside from its immense size, is distinguished by 
the peculiar lightness of its vertebral column, the cervical, dorsal, and 
sacral vertebr all having very large cavities in their centra. The 
first three caudals, also, are lightened by excavations in their sides, a 
feature first seen in this genus, and one not observed in the other 
families of this group. 

THE SCAPULAR ARCH. 

The scapular arch in the present species is, fortunately, better known 
than that of any other member of the present order. In Pl. XXII the 
various bones are represented in position, and in fig. 2 of the same plate 
a sternal bone is shown separately. The scapula resembles in general 
form the corresponding bone in Apatosaurus, but the shaft is longer 
and the upper end somewhat wider. 
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The coracoid approaches more nearly that of Apatosaurus, which is 
subquadrate in outline. In Pl. XXII the scapula and coracoid of the 
present species are placed nearly in the same plane, and the space 
between them probably represents about the amount of cartilage which 
originally separated them. Both scapule were found in apposition with 
their respective coracoids. 

The two sternal bones lay side by side between the two coracoids, 
and in this plate they are represented nearly as found. They are sub- 
oval in outline, concave above, and convex below. They are parial, 
and when in position nearly or quite meet on the median line. Each 
bone is considerably thickened in front, and shows a distinct facet for 
union with the coracoid. The posterior end is thin and irregular. The 
sternal ribs represented in figs. 12-15, p. 171, were found near the sternal 
bones. The sternum of a young ostrich is shown for comparison on PI. 
SOX ohio. 

THE CERVICAL VERTEBR&. 

The cervical vertebree of the present species are quite numerous, 
thirteen at least belonging in this part of the column. All are strongly 
opisthocelian, The anterior cervicals are very small in comparison 
with those near the dorsal region. From the third vertebra to the mid- 
dle of the neck the centra increase in length and especially in bulk, 
but the posterior cervicals gradually become shorter. In Pl. XX, figs. 
3 and 4, the sixth cervical is represented, and this is typical for the 
anterior half of the neck. All the anterior cervicals have coossified 
ribs, as in birds. In the posterior cervicals the ribs occasionally become 
free (PI. X XI, fig.1). The articular facet for the head of the rib rises 
gradually on the side of the centrum, the tubercular articulation remain- 
ing on the diapophysis. None of the cervicals have a neural spine. 
The neural canal is comparatively small. The centra of all the cervi- 
cals have deep excavations in the sides, and the transverse processes 
are more or less cavernous. The posterior cervicals which bear free 
ribs are remarkable for the great size of the zygapophyses, which are 
here much larger than elsewhere in the series. The anterior cervicals 
have several lateral cavities, while those farther back have only one 
large foramen in each side of the centrum, as in the dorsals. 


THE DORSAL VERTEBR. 


The dorsal vertebre of this species have short centra, more or less 
opisthocelian. There is a very large cavity in each side, which is sep- 
arated from the one opposite by a thin vertical partition. The neural 
canal is much larger than in the cervicals. The anterior dorsals are 
distinctly opisthocelian. The neural spine has no prominence in this 
region, but rises rapidly farther back. In Pl. XXI, figs. 2 and 3, a pos- 
terior dorsal is represented, which shows the peculiar character of the 
vertebre in this part of the series. The neural spine is greatly devel- 
oped and has its summit transversely expanded. The vertebre in this 
region, as in all the known Sauropoda, have the peculiar diplosphenal 
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articulation. This is shown in fig. 3. In the vertebra figured, at the 
base of the neural spine, there is a strong anterior projection, which 
was inserted into the cavity between and above the posterior zyga- 
pophyses of the vertebra in front. There appear to be no true lumbar 
vertebra, as those near the sacrum supported free ribs of moderate 
size. The vertebre in this region have both faces of the centrum nearly 
flat or biconcave. An anterior dorsal rib is shown below. 


THE SACRUM. 


The sacrum in the present species consists of five well-coossified ver- 
tebre, and in the type specimen the centrum of the last lumbar is 
firmly united with it, as shown in Pl. XXIII. The striking feature 


Fic. 9.—Proximal end of rib of Brontosdurus excelsus Marsh; front view. 
Fia. 10.—The same bone; back view. 

Fic. 11.—The same; superior view. 

All the figures are one-eighth natural size. c, cavity; h, head; t, tubercle. 


about this sacrum is the large general cavity it contained. This was 
divided in part by a median longitudinal partition, as shown in 
Pl. XXIII, fig. 2. The septum, however, was not continuous the 
whole length of the sacrum, so that the two lateral cavities were vir- 
tually one. This extended even into the lateral processes. The trans- 
verse partitions formed by the ends of the respective centra were also 
perforate, so that the sacrum proper was essentially a hollow cylinder. 
The cavernous character of the sacrum is one of the peculiar features 
of the suborder Sauropoda, and was described by the writer when 
the first species of this group was discovered in this country. The 
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statement that any of the species has the sacrum solid is evidently 
based on erroneous observation. 

Another peculiar character of the sacrum in the present genus is its 
lofty neural spine. This is a thin, vertical plate of bone with a thick 
massive summit, evidently formed by the union of the spines of several 
vertebre. In front it shows rugosities for the ligament uniting it to 
the adjoining vertebra, and its posterior margin likewise indicates a 
similar union with the first caudal. In this genus, as in all the Sau- 
ropoda, each vertebra of the sacrum supports its own transverse proc- 
esses. As shown in Pl. XXIII, the articulation for the ilium is 
formed by the coossification of the distal ends of the transverse 
processes. The neural canal is much enlarged in the sacrum, but less 
proportionally than in Stegosaurus. 


14 15 


Fia. 12.—Sternal ribs of Brontosawrus exceleus; outer view. 
Fia. 13.—The same specimen; inner view. 

Fic. 14.—Sternal rib of same individual; outer view. 

Fig. 15.—The same rib; inner view. 

All the figures are one-eighth natural size. 


THE CAUDAL VERTEBRA, 


In the present species the three vertebrae next behind the sacrum 
have moderate-sized cavities between the base of the neural arch and 
the transverse processes. These shallow pockets extend into the base 
of the processes, but the centra proper are solid. All the other cau- 
dals have the centra, processes, and spines composed of dense bone. 
The fourth caudal vertebra, represented in Pl. XXIV, figs. 2 and 3, is 
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solid throughout, and the same is true of the chevron, figs. 4 and 5. 
The neural spines of the anterior caudal vertebre are elevated and 
massive. The summit is cruciform in outline, due to the four strong 
buttresses which unite to form it. 

The median caudals all have low, weak spines, and no transverse 
processes. The posterior caudals are elongate and without spines or 
zygapophyses. 

THE PELVIC ARCH. 


The pelvic bones in the present species are shown in fig. 16. The 
ilium represented is not quite perfect on its upper margin. Its ante- 
rior process for the support of the pubis is much larger than the poste- 


7/J/ : 
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Fic, 16.—Pelvis of Brontosauris excelsus; seen from the left. One-sixteenth natural size. 
a, acetabulum; jf, foramen in pubis; i, ilinm; is, ischium; p, pubis. 


rior one which meets the ischium. The pubis is elongate and massive. 
It sends down a strong wing for union with the ischium, and has in 
front of this the usual foramen. The distal end is expanded, and has 
on the inner surface a rugose facet for union with its fellow by cartilage. 
The ischium is more slender than the pubis, and has its lower end 
expanded for symphysial union with the one on the other side (PI. 
XXIV, figs. 1 and 1a). This pelvis is more like that of Atlantosaurus 
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than any other of the known genera of the Sauropoda. The three 
bones shown in fig. 16 were found nearly in the position represented. 


THE FORE LIMBS. 


The fore limbs of Brontcsaurus, as in most of the Sauropoda, were 
of large size and of massive proportions. The limb bones are all solid, 
and those of the feet are quite robust. There were five well-developed 
digits in the manus, and the metacarpals were all moderately elongate. 
A characteristic example is shown in figs. 17-20, below. 


Fig. 17.—Virst metacarpal of Brontosaurus amplus Marsh; front view. 
Fic. 18.—The same bone; side view. 

Fig. 19.—Proximal end of same. 

Fic. 20,—Distal end of same. 

All the figures are one-fourth natural size. 


THE HIND LIMBS, 


The hind limbs of Brontosaurus were larger than those in front, and 
the bones were all solid, thus being in remarkable contrast to the ele- 
ments of the vertebral column. The hind feet were plantigrade, and 
had five powerful digits. The first was very stout, and its terminal 
phalanx, shown in figs. 21-23, supported a powerful claw. 


RESTORATION OF BRONTOSAURUS. 
PrAne xen. 


Nearly all the bones represented in this restoration belonged to a 
single individual, which when alive was nearly or quite 60 feet in 
length. The position here given was mainly determined by a careful 
adjustment of these remains. That the animal at times assumed a posi- 
tion more erect than here represented is probable, but locomotion on 
the posterior limbs alone was hardly possible. 
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The head was remarkably small. The neck was long and flexible, 
and, considering its proportions, was the lightest portion of the verte- 
bral column. The body was short, and the abdominal cavity of mod- 
erate size. The legs and feet were massive and the bones all solid. 
The feet were plantigrade, and each footprint must have been about a 
square yard in extent. The tail was large and nearly all the bones 
are solid. 

The diminutive head will first attract attention, as it is smaller in 
proportion to the body than in any vertebrate hitherto known. The 
entire skull is less in diameter or actual weight than the fourth or fifth 
cervical vertebra. 

A careful estimate of the size of Brontosaurus, as here restored, 
shows that when living the animal must have weighed more than 
20 tons. The very small head and brain, and the slender neural cord, 
indicate a stupid, slow-moving reptile. The beast was wholly without 
offensive or defensive weapons or dermal armature. 


Fig. 21.—Terminal phalanx of Brontosaurus excelsus; outer view. 
Fic. 22.—The same bone; front view. 

Fig. 23.—The same; inner view. 

All the figures are one-fourth natural size. 


In habits Brontosaurus was more or less amphibious, and its food 
was probably aquatic plants or other succulent vegetation. The 
remains are usually found in localities where the animals seem to 
have been mired. The type specimen was discovered by W. H. Reed, 
near Lake Como, Wyoming. 

BAROSAURUS, 


Another genus of the Sauropoda is indicated by various remains of 
a gigantic reptile described in 1890 by the writer. The most charac- 
teristic portions examined are the caudal vertebra, which in general 
form resemble those of Diplodoeus. They are concave below, as in the 
caudals of that genus, but the sides of the centra are also deeply 
excavated. 

In the anterior caudals this excavation extends nearly or quite 
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through the centra, a thin septum usually remaining. In the median 
caudals a deep cavity on each side exists, as shown in figs. 24-26, below. 

On the distal caudals the lateral cavity has nearly or quite disap- 
‘peared. All the caudal vertebre are proportionally shorter than in 
Diplodocus, and their chevrons have no anterior projection, as in that 
genus. 

The remains on which the present description is based are from the 
Atlantosaurus beds of South Dakota, about 200 miles farther north 
than this well-marked horizon has hitherto been recognized.' 


25 26 


Fie. 24.—Caudal vertebra of Barosaurus lentus Marsh; ‘side view. 
Fic. 25.—The same vertebra, in section; front view. 
Fic. 26.—The same vertebra; bottom view. 
All the figures are one-eighth natural size. a, anterior end; c, face for chevron; J, lateral cavity; 
—p, posterior end; s, section. 
DIPLODOCID 4. 
DIPLODOCUS.? 
THE SKULL, 

The skull of Diplodocus is of moderate size. The posterior region is 
elevated and narrow. The facial portion is elongate and the anterior 
part expanded transversely. The nasal opening is at the apex of the 
cranium, which from this point slopes backward to the occiput. In 
front of this aperture the elongated face slopes gradually downward to 
the end of the muzzle, as represented in Pl. XXV, fig. 1.¢ 

Seen from the side the skull of Diplodocus shows five openings: a 
small oval aperture in front, a large antorbital vacuity, the nasal aper- 
ture, the orbit, and the lower temporalopening. The first of these has 
not been seen in any other Sauropoda; the large antorbital vacuity is 
characteristic of the Theropoda also; while the other three openings 
are present in all the known Dinosauria. 

On the median line, directly over the cerebral cavity of the brain, 
the type specimen of Diplodocus has also a fontanelle in the parietals. 
This, however, may be merely an individual peculiarity. 

The plane of the occiput is of moderate size, and forms an obtuse 
angle with the frontoparietal surface. 

The occipital condyle is hemispherical in form, and seen from behird 
is slightly subtrilobate in outline. It is placed nearly at right angles 


1Strata that may represent this horizon have been observed still farther north, especially in Mon- 
tana, but have not yet been identified by characteristic fossils. 
2 American Journal of Science, 1878-1884. 
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to the long axis of the skull. It is formed almost wholly of the basi- 
occipital, the exoccipitals entering but slightly or not at all into its 
composition. The basioccipital processes are large and rugose. The 
paroccipital processes are stout and somewhat expanded at their ex- 
tremities, for union with the quadrates. 

The parietal bones are small and composed mainly of the arched proc- 
esses which join the squamosals. There is no true pineal foramen, 
but in the skull here figured (Pl. X XV) there is the small unossified 
tract mentioned above. In one specimen of Morosaurus a similar 
opening has been observed, but in other Sauropoda the parietal bones, 
even if thin, are.complete. The suture between the parietals and 
frontal bones is obliterated in the present skull, and the union is firm 
in all the specimens observed. 

The frontal bones in Diplodocus are more expanded transversely than 
in the other Sauropoda. They are thin along the median portion, but 
quite thick over the orbits. 

The nasal bones are short and wide and the suture between them 
and the frontals is distinct. They form the posterior boundary of the 
large nasal opening, and also send forward a process to meet the 
ascending branch of the maxillary, thus taking part in the lateral 
border of the same aperture. 

The nasal opening is very large, subcordate in outline, and is par- 
tially divided in front by slender posterior processes of the premaxil- 
laries. It is situated at the apex of the skull, between the orbits, and 
very near the cavity for the olfactory lobes of the brain. 

The premaxillaries are narrow below, and with the ascending proc- 
esses very slender and elongate. Along the median line these processes 
form an obtuse ridge, and above they project into the nasal opening. 
Each premaxillary contains four functional teeth. 

The maxillaries are very largely developed, more so than in most 
other known reptiles. The dentigerous portion is very high and slopes 
inward. The ascending process is very long, thin, and flattened, inclos- 
ing near its base an oval foramen, and leaving a large unossified space 
posteriorly. Above, it meets the nasal and prefrontal bones. Along 
its inner border for nearly its whole length it unites with the ascending 
process of the premaxillary. Each maxillary contains nine teeth, all 
situated in the anterior part of the bone (Pl. X XV, fig. 1). 

Along their upper margin, on the inner surface, the maxillaries send 
off a thickened ridge, or process, which meets its fellow, thus excluding 
the premaxillaries from the palate, as shown in fig. 27, opposite. Above 
this, for a large part of their length, the ascending processes of the 
maxillaries underlap the ascending processes of the premaxillaries and 
join each other on the median line. 

The orbits are situated posteriorly in the skull, being nearly over the 
articulation of the lower jaw. They are of medium size, nearly circular 
in outline, their plane looking outward and slightly backward. No 
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indications of sclerotic plates have been found either in Diplodocus or 
in the other genera of Sauropoda. 

The supratemporal fossa is small, oval in outline, and directed upward 
and outward. The lateral temporal fossa is elongated, and oblique in 
position, bounded, both above and below, by rather slender temporal 
bars. 

The prefrontal and lachrymal bones are both small; the suture con- 
necting them, and also that uniting the latter with the jugal, can not 
be determined with certainty. : 

The postfrontals are triradiate bones. The longest and most slender 
branch is that descending downward and forward for connection with 
the jugal; the shortest is the triangular projection directed backward 
and fitting into a groove of the squamosal; the anterior branch, which 
is thickened and rugose, forms part of the orbital border above. 

The squamosal lies upon the upper border of the paroccipital process. 
The lower portion is thin and closely fitted over the head of the quad- 
rate bone. 


Fie. 27.—Skull of Diplodocus longus Marsh; seen from below. One-sixth natural size. 

b, basioccipital process; eo, exoccipital; m, maxillary; mp, maxillary plate; 0, occipital condyle; 
p, palatine; pm, premaxillary; pt, pterygoid; ps, parasphenoid; g, quadrate; t, transverse bone; 
v, Vomer. e 

The quadrate is elongated and slender, with its lower end projecting 
very much forward. In front it has a thin plate extending inward and. 
overlapping the posterior end of the pterygoid. 

The quadratojugal is an elongate bone, firmly attached posteriorly to 
the quadrate by its expanded portion. In front of the quadrate it forms 
for a short distance a slender bar, which is the lower temporal arcade. 

The palate is very high and roof-like, and composed chiefly of the 
pterygoids, as shown above in fig. 27. The basipterygoid processes are. 
elongate, much more so than in the other genera of Sauropoda. 

The pterygoids have a shallow cavity for the reception of these proc- 
esses, but no distinct impression for a columella. Immediately in front. 
of this cavity the pterygoids begin to expand, and soon form a broad, 
flat plate, which stands nearly vertical. Its upper border is thin, nearly 
straight, and extends far forward. The anterior end is acute and unites 
along its inferior border with the vomer. A little in front of the middle 
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a process extends downward and outward, for union with the transverse 
bone. In front of this process, uniting with it and with the transverse 
bone, is the palatine. 

The palatine is a small semioval bone fitting into the concave ante- 
rior border of the pterygoid, and sending forward a slender process for 
union with the small palatine process of the maxillary. 

The vomer is a slender, triangular bone, united in front by its base to 
a stout process of the maxillary, which underlaps the ascending proc- 
ess of the premaxillary. Along its upper and inner border it unites 
with the pterygoid, except at the end, where for a short distance it 
joins a slender process from the palatine. Its lower border is wholly 
free. 

THE BRAIN. 

The brain of Diplodocus was very small, as in all dinosaurs from the 
Jurassic, It differed from the brain of the other members of the 
Sauropoda, and from that of all other known reptiles, in its position, 
which was not parallel with the longer axis of the skull, as is usually 
the case, but inclined to it, the front being much elevated, as in the 
ruminant mammals (P]. LXXVI, fig. 4). Another peculiar feature of 


Fic. 28.—Dentary bone of Diplodocus longus; seen from the left. One-third natural size. 

a. edentulous border; s, symphysis. 
the brain of Diplodocus was its very large pituitary body, inclosed in a 
capacious fossa below the main brain case. This character separates 
Diplodocus at once from the Atlantosauridee, which have a wide 
pituitary canal connecting the brain cavity with the throat. In the 
Morosaurid the pituitary fossa is quite small. 

The posterior portion of the brain of Dipiodocus was diminutive. 
The hemispheres were short and wide and more elevated than the 
optic region. The olfactory lobes were well developed, and separated 
in front by a vertical osseous septum. The very close proximity of the 
external nasal opening is a new feature in dinosaurs, and appears to be 
peculiar to the Sauropoda. 

THE LOWER JAWS. 
The lower jaws of Diplodocus are more slender than 1m any of the 


other Sauropoda. The dentary especially lacks the massive character 
seen in Morosaurus, aud is much less robust than the corresponding 
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boue in Brontosaurus. The short dentigerous portion in front is de- 
curved (Pl. XXV, fig. 1), and its greatest depth is at the symphysis, as 
shown in fig. 28 above. The articular, angular, and surangular bones 
are well developed, but the coronary aud splenial appear to be small. 


THE TEETH. 


The dentition of Diplodocus is the weakest seen in any of the known 
Dinosauria, and strongly suggests the probability that some of the more 
specialized members of this great group were edentulous. The teeth 
are entirely confined to the front of the jaws (PI. XXYV, fig. 1), and 
those in use were inserted in such shallow sockets that they were readily 
detached. Specimens in the Yale museum show that entire series of 
upper or lower teeth could be separated from the bones supporting 
them without losing their relative position. In Pl. XXVI, fig. 1, a 
uumber of these detached teeth are shown. 


Fie. 29.—Sternal plate of Brontosaurus amplus; top view. 

Fic. 30.—Sternal plate of Morosaurus grandis Marsh. 

Both figures are one-eighth natural size. a, bottom view; b, top view ; b’, side view; b’, end view; 
c, face for coracoid ; d, margin next to median line; e, inner front margin; p, posterior end. 


The teeth of Diplodocus are cylindrical in form and quite slender. 
The crowns are more or less compressed transversely and are covered 
with thin enamel, irregularly striated. The roots are long and slender 
and the pulp cavity is continued nearly or quite to the crown. In the 
type specimen of Diplodocus there are four teeth, the largest of the 
series, in each premaxillary; nine in each maxillary, and ten in each 
dentary of the lower jaws. There are no palatine teeth. 

The jaws contain only a single row of teeth in actual use. These 
are rapidly replaced, as they wear out or are lost, by a series of succes- 
sional teeth, more numerous than is usual in these reptiles. Pl. EXONS 1G 
fig. 2, represents a transverse section through the maxillary, just behind 
the fourth tooth. The latter is shown in place, and below it is a series 
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of five immature teeth, in various stages of development, preparing to 
take its place. These successional teeth are lodged in a large cavity, 
which extends through the whole dental portion of the maxillary. The 
succession is also similar in the premaxillary teeth and in those of the 
lower jaws. 


THE VERTEBRA. 


The vertebral column of Diplodocus, so far as at present known, may 
be readily distinguished from that of the other Sauropoda by both the 
centra and chevrons of the caudals. The former are elongated and 
deeply excavated below, as shown in PI. XXVI, figs. 4 and 5. The 
chevrons are especially characteristic, and to their peculiar form the 
generic name Diplodocus refers. They are double, having both anterior 
and posterior branches, and the typical forms are represented in figs. 6 
and 7 of the above plate. 

The cervical and dorsal vertebrae of Diplodocus are represented by 
typical examples on Pl. XXVI, fig. 3, and Pl. XXVU, and the sacrum 
with ilium attached is shown on Pl]. XXVIII. 


THE STERNAL BONES. 


The sternal bones in Diplodocus are especially large, and in form 
resemble those in Brontosaurus excelsus. Those in Brontosaurus amplus 
are less robust, and are somewhat similar in shape to those of Moro- 
saurus, as shown in figs. 29 and 30. 


THE PELVIC GIRDLE, 


A most characteristic bone of the two families of Sauropoda first 
described is the ischium. In the Atlantosauride the ischia are mas- 
sive and directed downward, with their expanded extremities meeting 
on the median line. In the Morosauride the ischia are slender, with 
the shaft twisted about 90°, directed backward, and the sides meeting 
on the median line, thus approaching this part in the more specialized 
dinosaurs. The ischia referred to the genus Diplodocus (Pl. XXVIII, 
fig. 3) are intermediate in form and position between those above men- 
tioned. The shaft is not expanded distally, nor twisted, but was 
directed downward and backward, with the sides meeting on the 
median line. 

The feet of Diplodocus are shown in Pls. XXVIII and XXIX. 


SIZE AND HABITS. 


The type specimen of Diplodocus, to.which the skull here figured 
belongs, indicates an animal intermediate in size between Atlanto- 
saurus and Morosaurus, probably 40 or 50 feet in length when alive. 
The teeth show that it was herbivorous, and the food was probably 
succulent vegetation. The position of the external nares would seem 
to indicate in some measure an aquatic life. 
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MOROSA URIDA. 
MOROSAURUS. 


The genus Morosaurus, the type of the family, was described by the 
writer in 1878, in the American Journal of Science, which contains 
most of the original descriptions of Sauropoda found in this country. 


THE SKULL, 


The head in this genus was very small. The posterior part of the skull 
resembled that in Diplodocus, but the front was much more massive. 
The lower jaw was especially powerful, as shown by the dentary bone 
figured in Pl. XXX, fig. 3. This figure also shows the size and posi- 
tion of the teeth, one of which is figured in Pl. XXXII, figs. 1 and 2. 


Fie. 31.—Anterior dorsal vertebra of Morosaurus grandis; front view. 

Fic. 32.—The same vertebra; side view. 

Fic. 33.—Transverse section through centrum of same. 

All the figures are one-eighth natural size. b, ball; ¢, cup; d, diapophysis ; f, cavity in centrum; 
m, metapophysis ; n, neural canal; ns, neural suture ; z, anterior zygapophysis ; 2’, posterior zyga- 
pophysis. 


The brain was very small. Its form and position in the skull are 
shown in fig. 2 of Pl. XXX. At the back of the skull there are two 
peculiar bones, called by the writer the postoccipital bones, which are 
shown in Pl. XXX, fig. 1. 


THE VERTEBRA. 


The neck was elongated, and except the atlas all the cervical verte- 
bre have deep cavities in the sides of the centra, similar to those in 
birds of flight. They are also strongly opisthocwlous. The atlas and 
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axis are not anchylosed together, and the elements of the atlas are 
separate (Pl. XX XI). 

The dorsal vertebra are distinctly opisthocelous. The posterior dor- 
sals have elongated transverse neural spines, and have deep cavities 
in the sides, An anterior dorsal is shown in figs. 31-33, p.181. There 
are four vertebre in the sacrum, all with cavities in the centra. Their 
transverse processes, or sacral ribs, are vertical plates with expanded 
ends. The anterior caudal vertebre are plano-concave, and nearly or 
quite solid. The tail was elongated, and the chevrons are similar to 
those in crocodiles (Pl. XX XIX). The vertebre of Morosaurus are 
represented on Pls. XXXI-XXXIV. 


THE FORE LIMBS, 


. 


The scapula is elongated and very large, and the shaft has a promi- 
nent anterior projection. The coracoid is small, suboval in outline, 
and has the usual foramen near its upper border. These two boues 
are well represented in PI. XIX, nearly in the relative position in 
which they were found. The humerus is very large and massive, and 
its radial crest prominent. This bone is nearly solid, and its ends 
were rough and well covered with cartilage. This is true, also, of all 


Fic. 34.—Cast of neural cavityin sacrum of Morosauruslentus Marsh; side view. One-fourth nat- 
ural size. 


i,v,v', wv”, intervertebral foramina; v, v’, v’, v/’’, cavities in first, second, third, and fourth sacral 
vertebra. 
the large limb bones in this genus. The radius and ulna are nearly 
equal in size. The carpal bones are separate and quite short. The 
five metacarpals are elongated, and the first is the stoutest. The toes 
were thick, and the ungual phalanges were evidently covered with hoofs. 
In Pl. XXX VIII, fig. 1, the restoration of the scapular arch and entire 
fore limb of one species of Morosaurus well illustrates this part of the 
skeleton. 

THE PELVIS. 


The pelvic bones are distinct from each other and from the sacrum. 
The ilium is short and massive, and shows on its inner side only slight 
indications of its attachment to the sacrum. More than half the 
acetabulum is formed by the ilium, which sends down in front a strong 
process for union with the pubis, and a smaller one behind to join the - 
ischium (Pl. XX XV, fig. 1,a@ and b). The acetabulum is completed 
below by the pubis and ischium. The pubis is large and stout, and 
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projects forward and downward, uniting with its fellow on the median 
line in a strong ventral symphysis. Its upper posterior margin meets 
the ischium and contains a large foramen. The ischium projects down- 
ward and backward, and its distal end is not expanded. The relative 
position and general form of the three pelvic bones in this genus are 
shown in Pl. XXXVI, fig. 1, and the entire pelvic arch in EXON 
The ischia of two species are shown on P]. XXXV. The sacrum of one 
species of Morosaurus is shown on Pl, XXXI, and that of another on 
Pl. XXXII. A east of the sacral cavity of the latter is represented in 
fig. 34, p. 182. 
THE HIND LIMBS. 

The femur is long and massive, and without a true third trochanter, 
although arugosity marks its position. The great trochanter is obtuse 
and is placed below the head. The ridge which plays between the tibia 
and fibula is distinct. The tibia is shorter than the femur. It is with- 
out a spine or fibular ridge, and its distal end shows that the astrag- 
alus was separated from it by a cushion of cartilage. The fibula is 
stout, its two extremities nearly equal, and its distal end supports the 
caleaneum. The tarsal elements of the second row are unossified. The 
five well-developed digits are similar to those in the manus. The first 
metatarsal is much the largest (Pl. X XIX, fig. 2). The feet are also 
shown on Pls. XX XVII and XXXVIII. 


PLEUROCGLID &. 


PLEUROCGLUS. ! 
THE SKULL. 


The genus Pleuroccelus includes the smallest individuals of the 
Sauropoda found in this country, most of them not being larger than 
existing crocodiles, and some even smaller. The skull is quite small, 
and resembles in its structure that of Morosaurus, but has points of 
similarity also with that of Brontosaurus. The teeth resemble those of 
Diplodocus most nearly, but have shorter roots and are much more 
numerous, the entire upper and lower jaws being furnished with teeth. 
The dentary bone is similar in shape and proportions to that of Bron- 
tosaurus, differing widely from that of Diplodocus and Morosaurus. 
It is slender and rounded at the symphysis, instead of having the mas- 
sive, deep extremity seen in Morosaurus. The maxillary also is much 
less robust. The supraoccipital agrees closely in shape with thatof 
Morosaurus, and forms the upper border of the foramen magnum, as 
in that genus. In Pl. XL, fig. 1, is shown the dentary of Pleuroccelus, 
with the teeth in outline, and beside it are typical examples of the teeth. 

THE VERTEBR, 
The cervical vertebre are very elongate and strongly opisthoceelous. 


The deep cavities in the sides of the centrum are separated only by a 
thin septum of bone, as shown in fig. 3 of the same plate. The dorsal 
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vertebre are much longer than the corresponding vertebre of Moro- 
Saurus, and have a very long, deep cavity in-each side of the centrum, 
to which the generic name refers. All the trunk vertebree hitherto 
found are proportionately nearly double the length of the corresponding 
centra of Morosaurus, and the lateral cavity is still more elongate. 
These points are shown in the posterior dorsal vertebra represented in 
figs. 4 and 5of Pl, XL. The neural arch in this region is lightened by 
cavities, and is connected with that of the adjoining vertebra by the 
diplosphenal articulation. A dorsal centrum of another species is 
shown below in figs, 35-37. : 

The sacral vertebre in Pleuroceelus are more solid than in Moro- 
saurus, but more elongate. The surface for the rib, or process which 
abuts against the ilium, is well in front, more so than in any of the known 


35 37 


Fig. 35.—Dorsal vertebra of Pleurocelus montanus Marsh; side view. 
Fic. 36.—The same vertebra; top view. 
Fic. 37.—The same; back view. 


Fig. 38.—Caudal vertebra of same individual; front view. 

Fig. 39.—The same vertebra; side view. 

Fig. 40.—The same; back view. 

Fia. 41.—The same; top view. 

All the figures are one-half natural size. a, anterior end; f, cavity in centrum; n, neural canal ; 
Pp, posterior end. 
Sauropoda. Behind this articular surface is a deep pit, which somewhat 
lightens the centrum. These characters are seen in the sacral vertebra 
represented in figs. 6 and 7 of Pl. XL. 

The first caudal vertebra has the centrum very short, and its two 
articular faces nearly flat, instead of havin g the anterior surface deeply 
concave, as in the other known Sauropoda. An anterior caudal is 
shown in figs. 38-41, above. The neural spines in this region are com- 
pressed transversely. The middle and distal caudals are comparatively 
short and the former have the neural arch on the front half of the 
centrum, as shown in figs. 8 to 11 of Pl. XL. 

The bones of the limbs and feet preserved agree in general with those 
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of the smaller species of Morosaurus, but indicate an animal of slighter 
and more graceful build.’ The metapodials are much more slender and 
the phalanges are less robust than in the other members of the order, as 
shown in PI. XLI. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAUROPODA. 


In the preceding pages the most important forms of the Sauropoda 
now known from North America have been briefly described and illus- 
trated. The only remains known from other parts of America are a few 
fragmentary specimens recently found in Patagonia, and described by 
Lydekker, under the generic names Argyrosaurus and Titanosaurus, 
in the Anales del Museo de La Plata, 1893. The specimens now known, 
although in poor preservation, show distinctive characters of the order 
Sauropoda, and indicate reptiles of gigantic size. The discovery is 
interesting and will doubtless soon be followed by others of more 
importance. 

In England remains of Sauropoda have long been known, and the 
first generic name given was Cardiodon, proposed by Owen, in 1841, and 
based on teeth alone. A number of other generic names have since 
been proposed, and several are still in use. Among these are Cetio- 
saurus and Bothriospondylus Owen, Pelorosaurus Mantell, Aipysaurus 
and Hoplosaurus Gervais, Ornithopsis Seeley, and Eucamerotus Hulke. 
The absence of the skull, and the fact that most of the type specimens 
pertain to different parts of the skeleton, render it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to determine the forms described, and especially their relations 
to one another. 

COMPARISON WITH EUROPEAN FORMS. 


In examining the European Sauropoda with much care the writer 
was impressed by three prominent features in the specimens investi- 
gated: 

(1) The apparent absence of any characteristic remains of the Atlan- 
tosauride, which embrace the most gigantic of the American forms. 

(2) The comparative abundance of another family, Cardiodontide, 
nearly allied to the Morosauride, but, as a rule, less specialized. 

(3) The absence, apparently, of all remains of the Diplodocide. 

A number of isolated teeth and a few vertebre of one immature irdi- 
vidual appear to be closely related to the Pleurocelide, but this, for 
the present, must be left in doubt. 

A striking difference between the Cardiodontide and the allied Amer- 
ican forms is that in the former the fore and hind limbs appear to be 
more nearly of the same length, indicating a more primitive or general- 
ized type. Nearly all the American Sauropoda, indeed, show a higher 
degree of specialization than those of Hurope, both in this feature and 
in some other respects. 

The identity of any of the generic forms of European Sauropoda 
with those of America is at present doubtful. In one or two instances 
it is impossible, from the remains now known, to separate Closely allied 
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forms from the two countries. Portions of one Wealden animal, refer- 
red by Mantell to Pelorosaurus, are certainly very similar to some of 
the smaller forms of Morosaurus, especially in the proportions of the 
fore limbs, which are unusually short. This fact would distinguish 
them at once from Pelorosaurus, and until the skull and more of the 
skeleton are known they can not be separated from Morosaurus. 

The only Sauropoda reported from other parts of the world are some 
fragmentary remains from India, referred by Lydekker to the genus 
Titanosaurus, and more recently other remains from Madagascar, which 
the same author has placed in the genus Bothriospondylus. The wide 
distribution of the forms already known indicates that many future dis- 
coveries may be expected. 


PREDENTATA. 


The third order of the Dinosauria, according to the system of classi- 
fication here adopted, is the one named by the writer the Predentata, 
a name derived from the fact that all the members of the group have a 
predentary bone, which is wanting in all other dinosaurs, and in fact 
in all other vertebrates, living and extinct. This order includes three 
suborders: the Stegosauria (plated lizards), the Ceratopsia (horned liz- 
ards), and the Ornithopoda (bird-footed). These are all herbivorous 
forms, and most of them contain species of very large size. The Steg- 
osauria were mainly confined to the Jurassic, the Ceratopsia entirely to 
the Cretaceous, while the Ornithopoda were abundant in each of these 
periods. Of the Jurassic forms the Stegosauria will be first discussed, 
especially the typical family Stegosauride, which contains the Ameri- 
can forms. 

STEGOSAURIDA. 


The genus Stegosaurus, the type of the family, was deseribed by the 
writer in 1877 from a specimen found in the Atlantosaurus beds of Colo- 
rado. Subsequently other remains were discovered and described by 
the writer, the more important being from near Lake Como, Wyo., and 
Canyon, Colo., localities which have furnished so many type specimens 
of the Sauropoda and other dinosaurs. 


STEGOSAURUS. 
THE SKULL. 


The skull of Stegosaurus is long and slender, the facial portion being 
especially produced. Seen from the side, with the lower jaw in posi- 
tion, it is wedge-shaped, with the point formed by the premaxillary, 
which projects well beyond the mandible, as shown in fig. 1, Pl. XLIII. 
The anterior nares are large and situated far in front. The orbit is 
very large and placed well back. The lower temporal fossa is some- 
what smaller. All these openings are oval in outline and are on a line 
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nearly parallel with the top of the skull. In this view the lower jaw 
covers the teeth entirely. 

Seen from above, as shown in fig. 3, Pl. XLII, the wedge-shaped form 
of the skull is still apparent. The only openings visible are the supra- 
temporal fosse. The premaxillary bones are short above, but send back 
a long process below the narial orifice. The nasal bones are very large 
and elongate. They are separated in front by the premaxillaries, and 
behind by anterior projections from the frontal bones. The prefrontals 
are large, and are placed between the nasals and the prominent, rugose 
supraorbitals. The frontals are short, and externally join the post- 
frontals. The parietals are small and closely coossified with each 
other. 

Viewed from in front, the skull and mandible present a nearly quad- 
rate outline (PI. XLIII, fig. 2), and the mutual relations of the facial 
bones are well shown. In this view is seen, also, the predentary bone, 
a characteristic feature of the mandible in this genus. The lateral 
aspect of this bone is shown in fig. | of the same plate. 

The teeth in this genus are entirely confined tothe maxillary and 
dentary bones, and are not visible in anyof the figures here given, 
They are small, with compressed, fluted crowns, which are separated 
from the roots by a more or less distinct neck. The premaxillary and 
the predentary bones are edentulous. A typical tooth of Stegosaurus, 
and one of an allied genus, Priconodon, are represented on Pl. XLIV, 
figs. 1 and 2. 

The present skull belongs to the type specimen of a very distinct 
species, Stegosaurus stenops. The skull and nearly complete skeleton of 
this specimen, with most of the dermal armor in place, were found 
almost in the position in which the animal died. 

This reptile was much smaller than those representing the other 
species of this genus. Its remains were found by Mr. M. P. Felch in 
the Atlantosaurus beds of the Upper Jurassic, in southern Colorado. 
In this geological horizon all known American forms of Stegosaurus 
have been discovered. 


THE BRAIN. 


Little has been known hitherto of the brain in dinosaurs, but fortu- 
nately one specimen of Stegosaurus has the brain case well preserved 
and apparently without distortion. Figs. 3 and 4 of Pl. XLIV show 
the form aud general characters of this brain cavity. The brain of 
this reptile was much elongated, and its most striking features were 
the large size of the optic lobes and the small cerebral hemispheres. 
The latter had a transverse diameter only slightly in excess of the 
medulla. The cerebellum was quite small. The optic nerve corre- 
sponded in size with the optic lobes. The olfactory lobes were of large 
size. As a whole, this brain was lacertilian rather than avian. A 
brain cast of a young alligator is given on Pl. LX XVII for comparison. 
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The contrast in the development of the cerebral region.is marked, but 
in some other respects the correspondence is noteworthy. : 

In comparing the proportionate size of the brain of this living reptile 
with that of Stegosaurus, as given on the same plate, the result proves 
of special interest. The absolute size of the two brain casts is approxi- 
mately as 1 to 10, while the bulk of the entire bodies, estimated from 
corresponding portions of each skeleton, was as 1 to 1,000. It follows 
that the brain of Stegosaurus was only 745 that of the alligator, if the 
weight of the entire animal is brought into the comparison. If the 
cerebral regions only of the two brains were compared the contrast 
would be still more striking. This comparison gives, of course, only 
approximate results, and some allowance should be made for the pro- 
portionally larger brain in small animals. 

The brain of Stegosaurus ungulatus is clearly of a lower type than 
that of Morosaurus, which, as the writer has shown, was several times 
smaller in diameter than the neural canal in its own sacrum. In the 
latter genas the brain was proportionally shorter, and the cerebral 
region better developed, as shown in the plate cited. The absolute size 
of this brain as compared with that of Stegosaurus is about 16 to 10, 
the brain of the alligator figured being regarded as 1. Taking again 
the body of the alligator as the unit, and Stegosaurus as 1,000, that of 
Morosaurus would be about 1,500. Stegosaurus had thus one of the 
smallest brains of any known land vertebrate. These facts agree fully 
with the general law of brain growth in extinct mammals and birds as 
made out by the writer.! 


THE ANTERIOR VERTEBR#, 


The vertebra of Stegosaurus preserved all have the articular faces 
of their centra concave, although in some the depression is slight. 
They are all, moreover, without pneumatic or medullary cavities. On 
Pl. XLV a selection from the vertebral series of one skeleton is given, 
which shows the principal forms. Figs. 1 and 2 represent a median 
cervical. The other neck vertebr have their centra of similar length, 
but the diameter increases from the axis to the last of the series. Some 
of the anterior cervicals have,a small tubercle in the center of each end 
of the centra, a feature seen also in some of the caudals. All the cer- 
vicals supported short ribs. 

The dorsal vertebra have their centra rather longer and more or less 


compressed. The neural arch is especially elevated. The neural canal: 


is much higher than wide. The head of the rib fits into a pit on the 
side of the neural arch. Figs. 3 and 4 of Pl. XLV represent a poste- 
rior dorsal with characteristic features. The ribs are massive, and are 
strengthened by their form, which is T-shaped in transverse section. 


}Odontornithes, a monograph on the extinct toothed birds of North America: U.S. Geol. Expl. 
Fortieth Par., Vol. VII, pp. 8, 121, 1880. Dinocerata, a monograph of an extinct order of gigantic 
mammals: Mon. U.S. Geol. Survey, Vol. X, Author’s Edition, pp. 57-59, 1884. 
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THE SACRUM. 


The true sacrum of Stegosaurus is composed of four well-coossified 
vertebrae. In fully adult animals the pelvic arch may be strengthened 
by the addition of one or more lumbar vertebra, as in the specimen 
figured in Pl. XLVI, fig. 5, where two are firmly consolidated with the 
sacrum. ‘he centra of the sacral vertebre are solid, like the others in 
the column. Their neural arches are especially massive, and the spines 
have high and expanded summits. The transverse processes of the 
sacral vertebre are stout vertical plates, which curve downward below 
and unite to meet the ilia. Hach vertebra supports its own process, 
although there is a tendency to overlap in front. There is a gradual 
increase in size from the first to the last sacral vertebra, and the first 
caudal is Jarger than the last sacral. The neural cavity of the sacrum 
is described below. 

THE CAUDAL YVERTEBRZ. 

The caudal vertebre present the greatest diversity, both in size and 
form. The anterior caudals are the largest in the whole vertebral 
series, and are highly modified to support a portion of the massive der- 
mal armor. The articular faces of their centra are nearly plane and 
very rugose. The neural spine has an enormous development, and its 
sunimit is expanded into a bifurcate rugose head. These caudals are 
very short, and their neural spines nearly or quite in apposition above, 
Their centra have no distinet faces for chevrons. The transverse proc- 
esses are expanded vertically, and their extremities curve downward. 
Farther back the same general characters are retained, but the centra 
are more deeply cupped and the spines less massive. Figs. 5, 6, and 7 of 
Pl. XLV show anterior caudal vertebre. The chevrons here have their 
articular ends separate and rest upon two vertebrae, as shown on the 
same plate. 

In the median caudals, figs. 8 and 9, the spine has greatly diminished 
in height, and the faces for chevrons are placed on prominent tubercles 
on the postero-inferior surface. The lower margin of the front articular 
face 1s sharp and the chevrons do not meet it. In the more distal 
caudals the neural spine and zygapophyses are reduced to mere rem- 
nants, but the chevron facets remain distinct. These vertebrie, as well 
as those farther back, have their centra much compressed. The caudal 
vertebre are remarkably uniform in length throughout most of the 
series. 

THE SACRAL CAVITY. 

During an investigation of one skeleton of this genus the writer 
found a very large chamber in the sacrum, formed by an enlargement 
of the spinal canal. This chamber was ovate in form, and strongly 
resembled the brain case in the skull, although very much larger, 
being at least twenty times the size of the cavity which contained the 
brain. This remarkable feature led to the examination of the sacra of 
several other individuals of Stegosaurus, and it was found that all had 
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a Similar large chamber in the same position. The form and propor- 
tions of this cavity are indicated in Pl. XLVI, figs. 2 and 3, which 
represent a cast of the entire neural canal inclosed in the sacrum. 
The large vaulted chamber, it will be observed, is contained mainly in 
the first and second sacral vertebra, although the canal is consider- 
ably enlarged behind this cavity. The sections represented in fig. 4 
are In each case made where the transverse diameters are greatest. 

The remarkable feature about this posterior brain case, if so it may 
be called, is its size in comparison with that of the true brain of the 
animal, which is also indicated in the same plate, and in this respect 
it is entirely without a parallel. A perceptible swelling in the spinal 
cord of various recent animals has indeed been observed in the pectoral 
and pelvic regions, where the nerves are given off for the anterior and 
posterior limbs; and in extinct forms some very noticeable cases are 
recorded, especially in dinosaurs, but nothing that approaches the sacral 
enlargement in Stegosaurus has hitherto been known. The explanation 
may doubtless in part be found in the great development of the pos- 
terior limbs in this genus; but in some allied forms—Camptosaurus, for 
example, where the disproportion between the fore and hind limbs is 
quite as marked—the sacral enlargement of the spinal cord is not one- 
fourth as great as in Stegosaurus. 

It is an interesting fact that in young individuals of Stegosaurus 
the sacral cavity is proportionately larger than in adults, which corre- 
sponds to a well-known law of brain growth. 

The physiological effect of a posterior nervous center so many times 
larger than the brain itself is a suggestive subject which need not here 
be discussed It is evident, however, that in an animal so endowed 
the posterio: part was dominant. 


THE PELVIS. 


The ilium in Stegosaurus is a very peculiar bone, unlike any hitherto 
known in the reptiles, Its most prominent feature is its great anterior 
extension in front of the acetabulum. Another striking character is 
seen in its superior crest, which curves inward, and firmly unites with 
the neural arches of the sacrum, thus roofing over the cavities between 
the transverse processes. The acetabular portion of the ilium is large 
and shallow (Pl. XLVI, fig. 5). The face for union with the ischium 
is large and rugose, but that for the pubis is much less distinct. The 
postacetabular part of the ilium is very short, scarcely one-third as 
long as the anterior projection, 

The ischium of Stegosaurus ungulatus is short and robust, and has a 
prominent elevation on the upper margin of the shaft (PI. XLVIILI, 
fig. 2). Its larger articular face meets a postacetabular process of the 
ilium, and a smaller articulation joins the pubis. he shaft of the 
ischium is twisted so that it resembles somewhat the corresponding 
bone of Morosaurus. The pelvis of Stegosaurus stenops is shown in the 
same plate, fig. 3. 
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The pubic element of the pelvis of Stegosaurus ungulatus is in general 
form somewhat like that of Camptosaurus. The prepubis consists of 
a strong spatulate process, projecting forward nearly horizoutally. Its 
proximal end articulates with the preacetabular process of the ilium, 
The postpubic branch extends backward and downward, nearly to the 
end of the ischium. The two bones fit closely together in this region. 
The usual pubic foramen is in this species replaced by a notch, opening 
into the acetabular cavity. In a smaller species, Stegosaurus affinis, 
the postpubie bone is slender and more rod-like, not flatteued as in the 


specimen here figured. 
THE FORE LIMBS. 


On Pl. XLVII some of the bones of the scapular arch and anterior 
limbs of Stegosaurus are figured. The scapula and coracoid are of the 
true dinosaurian type. The former has its upper portion rather short 
and moderately expanded. The coracoid was closely united to the 
scapula by cartilage. It is perforated by the usual foramen, which in 
some cases may become a notch. 

The humerus (fig. 3) is short and massive. It has a distinct head 
and a strong radial crest. The shaft is constricted medially, and is 
without any medullary cavity. The ulna (fig. 4) is also massive, and 
has a very large olecranal process. Its distal end is comparatively 
small. Theradius is smaller than the ulna, The fore limb, as a whole, 
was very powerful and adapted to varied movements: There were 
five well-developed digits in the fore foot, as shown on Pl. XLVIII, 
fig. 1. 

THE HIND LIMBS. 

The femur of Stegosaurus (Pl. XLVII, fig. 1) is by far the largest 
bone in the skeleton. It is remarkably long and slender. There is no 
distinct head, and the great trochanter is nearly or quite obsolete. The 
shaft is of nearly uniform width and very straight. There is no evi- 
dence of a third trochanter. The distal end of the femur is peculiar 
in having very flat condyles, with only a shallow depression between 
them. The external one has only a rudiment of the ridge which passes 
between the heads of the tibia and fibula, and is very characteristic of 
true dinosaurs and birds. 

The tibia (fig. 2) is very much shorter than the femur. Its superior | 
end is unusually flat, indicating that it met the condyles of the femur 
so as to bring the two bones at times nearly or quite into the same 
line. The shaft of the tibia is constricted medially, leaving a wide 
space between it and the fibula. The distal end of the tibia is blended 
entirely with the convex astragalus, so as to resemble strongly the cor- 
responding part in birds. 

The fibula (fig. 2) is slender, and has its smaller end above. This 
extremity is applied closely to the head of the tibia by a rugose suture, 
so as to unite readily with it. Its upper articular surface is nearly or 
quite on a level with that of the tibia. The distal end of the fibula is 
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expanded, and in the specimen figured is firmly coossified with the cal- 
caneum. The two coalesce with the tibia and astragalus, and form a 
smooth convex articulation for the ankle joint. There were only three 
functional digits in the hind feet, as shown on Pl. XLVIII, fig. 2. 

THE DERMAL ARMOR. 

The most remarkable feature about Stegosaurus is the series of ossi- 
fications which formed its offensive and defensive armor. These consist 
of numerous spines, some of great size and power, and many bony 
plates of various sizes and shapes, well fitted for protecting the animal 
against assaults. Some of these plates are a meter, or more than 3 feet, 
in diameter. 

The spines were of different forms and varied much in size. Four 
of these are represented on Pl. L. All of those preserved are unsym- 
metrical, and most of them are in pairs. One of the largest is shown 
in fig. 2, which gives the more usual form and proportions. This speci- 
men is over 2 feet in length. 

The osseous dermal covering of the Stegosauria was first described 
by the writer from specimnens found associated with several skeletons, 
but not in place, and hence the position of the various parts was a 
matter of considerable doubt. Subsequent discoveries have shown the 
general arrangement of the plates, spines, and ossicles, and it is now 
evident that, while all the group were apparently well protected by 
offensive and defensive armor, the various species, and perhaps the 
sexes, differed more or less in the form, size, and number of portions of 
their dermal covering. This was especially true of the spines, which 
are quite characteristic in some members of the group, 1f not in all. 

The skull was evidently covered above with a comparatively soft 
integument. The throat and neck below were well protected by small, 
rounded and flattened ossicles having a regular arrangement in the 
thick skin. One of these ossicles is shown in Pl. XLIX, fig. 1. The 
upper portion of the neck, back of the skull, was protected by plates, 
arranged in pairs on either side. These plates increased in size farther 
back, and thus the trunk was shielded from injury. From the pelvic 
region backward a series of huge plates stood upright along the median 
line, gradually diminishing in size to about the middle of the tail. One 
of these is shown in PI]. XLIX, fig.4. Some of the species, at least, had 
somewhat similar plates below the base of the tail, and one of these 
bones is represented in fig. 3 of the same plate. 

The offensive weapons of this group were a series of huge spines 
arranged in pairs along the top of the distal portion of the tail, which 
was elongate and flexible, thus giving effective service to the spines, 
as in the genus Myliobatis. 

In Stegosaurus ungulatus there were four pairs of these spines, 
diminishing in size backward. Two of the larger of these are shown 
on PI. L, figs.2 and 3. In some other forms there were three pairs, 
and in S. stcenops but two pairs have been found. 
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In one large species, Stegosaurus sulcatus, there is at present evidence 
of only one pair of spines. These are the most massive of any yet 
found, and have two deep grooves on the inner face, which distinguish 
them at once from all others known. One of these grooved spines is 
represented on PI. L, figs. 4, 5, and 6. 

The position of these caudal spines with reference to the tail is indi- 
cated in the specimen figured on Pl. LI, which shows the vertebree, 
spines, and plate as found. 


DIRACODON. 


The American genera of the Stegosauria are Stegosaurus and Dirae- 
odon. Of the former there are several well-marked species besides 
S armatus, the type. Of the latter genus but one is known at present, 
Diracodon laticeps, the remains of which have hitherto been found at a 
single locality only, where several individuals referred to this species 
have been discovered. Aside from the form of the skull, these speci- 
mens have in the fore foot the intermedian and ulnar bones separate, 
while in Stegosaurus these carpals are firmly coossified. 

All the American Stegosauride have the second row of carpals 
unossified and five digits in the manus. In the hind foot the astrag- 
alus is always coossified with the tibia, even in very young specimens, 
while the caleaneum is sometimes free. The second row of tarsals is 
not ossified in any of the known specimens. Only four digits in the 
hind foot are known with certainty, and one of these is quite small. 
All forms have at least three well-developed metatarsals, which are 
short and massive, but longer and much larger than the metacarpals. 

In one large specimen, of which the posterior half of the skeleton was 
secured, no trace of dermal armor of any kind was found. If present 
during life, as indicated by the massive spines of the vertebrie, it is 
difficult to account for its absence when the remains were found, unless, 
indeed, the dermal covering had been removed after the death of the 
animal and previous to the entombment of the skeleton where found. 
In this animal the ilia were firmly coossified with the sacrum, thus form- 
ing a strong bony roof over the pelvic region, as in birds. 

This specimen represents a distinct species, Stegosaurus duplex. It 
was originally referred by the writer to 8. wngulatus. In the sacrum 
of this species each vertebra supports its own transverse process, or 
rib, as in the Sauropoda, while in S. wngulatus the sacral ribs have 
shifted somewhat forward, so that they touch, also, the vertebra in 
front, thus showing an approach to some of the Ornithopoda. 


CHARACTERS OF STEGOSAURIA. 


The large number of specimens of the Stegosauria now known from 
the American Jurassic, and the fine preservation of some of the remains, 
aid in forming a more accurate estimate of the relations of the group 
to the other dinosaurs than has hitherto been possible. The presence 
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of a predentary bone, and the well developed postpubis, are important 
characters that point to the Ornithopoda as near allies, with a common 
ancestry. These positive characters are supplemented by some points 
in the structure of the skull and the form of the teeth. 

There are, however, a large number of characters in which the Stego- 
sauria differ from the Ornithopoda, and among these are the following: 

(1) All the bones of the skeleton are solid. 

(2) The vertebre are all biconcave. 

(3) All the known forms have a strong dermal armor. 

(4) The second row of carpals and tarsals are unossified. 

(5) The astragalus is coossified with the tibia. 

(6) The spinal cord was greatly enlarged in the sacral region. 


RESTORATION OF STEGOSAURUS. 
PiaTeE LII. 


In this restoration the animal is represented as walking, and the 
position is adapted to that motion. The head and neck, the massive 
fore limbs, and, in fact, the whole skeleton, indicate slow locomotion 
on all four feet. The longer hind limbs and the powerful tail show, 
however, that the animal could thus support itself, as on a tripod, and 
this position could perhaps have been easily assumed in consequence of 
the massive hind quarters. 

In the restoration as here presented the dermal armor is the most 
striking feature, but the skeleton is almost as remarkable, and its high 
specialization was evidently acquired gradually as the armor itself 
was developed. Without the latter many points in the skeleton would 
be inexplicable, and there are still a number that need explanation. 

The small, elongated head was covered in front by a horny beak. 
The teeth are confined to the maxillary and dentary bones, and are not 
visible in the figure here given. They are quite small, with compressed, 
fluted crowns, and indicate that the food of this animal was soft, suc- 
culent vegetation. The vertebrex are solid, and the articular faces of 
the centra are biconcave or nearly flat. The ribs of the trunk are 
massive and placed high above the centra, only the tubercle being 
supported on the elevated diapophysis. The neural spines, especially 
those of the sacrum and anterior caudals, have their summits expanded 
to aid in supporting the massive dermal armor above them. The limb 
pones are solid, and this is true of every other part of the skeleton. 
The feet were short and massive, and the terminal phalanges of the 
functional toes were covered by strong hoofs. There were five well- 
developed digits in the fore foot, and only three in the hind foot, the 
first toe being rudimentary and the fifth entirely wanting. 

In life the animal was protected’ by a powerful dermal armor, which 
served both for defense and offense. The throat was covered by a thick 
skin, in which were embedded a large number of rounded ossicles, as 
shown in the plate. The gular portion represented was found beneath 
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the skull, so that 1ts position in life may be regarded as definitely set- 
tled. The series of vertical plates which extended above the neck, 
along the back, and over two-thirds of the tail. is a most remarkable 
feature, which could not have been anticipated and would hardly have 
been credited had not the plates themselves been found in position. 
The four pairs of massive spines characteristic of the present species, 
which were situated above the lower third of the tail, are apparently 
the only part of this peculiar armor used for offense. In addition to 
the portions of armor above mentioned there was a pair of small plates 
just behind the skull, which served to protect this part of the neck. 
There were also, in the present species, four flat spines, which were 
probably in place below the tail, but as their position is somewhat in 
doubt they are not represented in the present restoration. 

All these plates and spines, massive and powerful as they now are, 
were in life protected by a thick, horny covering, which must have 
greatly increased their size and weight. This covering is clearly indi- 
cated by the vascular grooves and impressions which mark the surface 
of both plates and spines, except their bases, which were evidently 
implanted in the thick skin. 

The peculiar group of extinct reptiles named by the writer the Steg- 
osauria, of which a typica: example is represented in the present resto- 
ration, is now nearly as well known as any other dinosaurs. They are 
evidently a highly specialized suborder of the Predentata, which have 
the Ornithopoda as their most characteristic members, and all doubt- 
less had a common ancestry. 

Another highly specialized branch of the same great order is seen 
in the gigantic Ceratopsia of the Cretaceous, which the writer has 
recently investigated and made known. The skeleton of the latter 
group presents many interesting points of resemblance to that of 
the Stegosauria, which can hardly be the result of adaptation alone, 
but the wide difference in the skull and in some parts of the skeleton 
indicates that their affinities are remote. A comparison of the present 
restoration with that of Triceratops on Pl. LX XI will make the con- 
trast between the two forms clearly evident. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STEGOSAURIA. 


All the typical members of the Stegosauria are from the Jurassic 
formation, and the type specimen used in the present restoration was 
found in Wyoming, in the Atlantosaurus beds of the upper Jurassic. 
Diracodon, a genus nearly allied to Stegosaurus, occurs in the same 
horizon. Paleoscineus Leidy, 1856, from the Cretaceous, and Pricono- 
don of the writer, 1888, from the Potomac formation, are perhaps allied 
forms of the Stegosauria, but until additional remains are found their 
exact affinities can not be determined. Apparently the oldest known 
member of this group in America is the Dystrophzus Cope, 1877, from 
the Triassic of Utah. ‘ 
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One of the best-preserved specimens of the Stegosauria in Europe 
was described by Owen, in 1875, as Omosaurus armatus, and the type 
specimen is in the British Museum. It is from the Kimmeridge clay 
(Upper Jurassic) of Swindon, England. The skull is wanting, but the 
more important parts of the skeleton are preserved. Various portions 
of the skeleton of several other individuals have also been found in 
England, but the skull and teeth still remain unknown. 

Another genus of the Stegosauria, representing a distinct family, is 
Scelidosaurus, established by Owen in 1859, from the Lias of England. 
The greater part of the skeleton is known. A restoration in outline, 
made by the writer for comparison with that of Stegosaurus, is shown 
on Pl. LXXXIII. The Euskelesaurus of Huxley, 1867, from the Trias 
of South Africa, is apparently a member of this group. 


CAMPTOSAURIDE. 


Another important family of Jurassic Dinosaurs is the Camptosau- 
ride, so named from the type genus Camptosaurus, described by the 
writer in 1879, the type specimen being from the Atlantosaurus beds 
of Wyoming. This genus includes several species of herbivorous 
dinosaurs, which belong to the true Ornithopoda, or bird-footed forms. 
The species were all bipedal, with the fore limbs much smaller than 
those behind, and all the limb bones light and hollow. The head was 
comparatively small, the neck of moderate length and quite flexible, 
and in life the animals were evidently agile and graceful in movement. 
Some of the smaller species were quite bird-like in form and structure. 
The three American genera, Camptosaurus, Dryosaurus, and Laosau- 
rus, are all from the same general horizon. 


CAMPTOSAURUS. 


The large dinosaur described by the writer as Camptosaurus dispar, 
of which a restoration is given on Pl. LVI, is now so well known that 
it may be taken as a form typical of the group. It is exceeded in size 
by Camptosaurus amplus Marsh, but there are at least two smaller 
species of the genus (C. medius and C. nanus). So far as at present 
known these species are found in successive deposits of the same gen- 
eral horizon, the smallest below and the largest above. 

Camptosaurus amplus is represented by remains which show that this 
reptile when alive was about 30 feet in length. The type specimen 
of C. dispar was about 20 feet in length and 10 feet in height. 
C. medius was about 15 feet long. The smallest species of the 
genus, C. nanus, was not more than 10 feet m length, and perhaps 
6 feet in height when standing at rest. One of the striking features 
of this diminutive species is its long sigmoid scapula, shown in fig. 2, 
Pl. LV. This is in strong contrast with the short, straight scapula 
of C. dispar, seen on Pl. LIV, fig. 1. The limb bones of all the species 
of this genus are. very hollow. 
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The skull, brain, and teeth of O. medius are shown on PI], LIII. 
The peculiar peg-and-notch articulation in the sacral vertebra of this 
genus, already described elsewhere, is indicated on Pl. LIV, figs. 3 and 
4, and a summary of the principal characters of the genus, and of the 
nearest allied genera, will be found on p, 201. 


RESTORATION OF CAMPTOSAURUS. 
PLATE LVI. 


The restoration here given is based upon the type specimen of Oamp- 
tosaurus dispar, one of the most characteristic forms of the great group 
Ornithopoda, or bird-footed dinosaurs. The reptile is represented on 
Pl. LVI, one-thirtieth natural size. The position chosen was deter- 
mined after a careful study not only of the type specimen, but of sev- 
eral others in excellent preservation, belonging to the same species or 
to others nearly allied. It is therefore believed to be a position fre- 
quently assumed by the animal during life, and thus, in some measure, 
characteristic of the genus Camptosaurus. The type specimen of the 
present species, when alive, was about 20 feet in length, and 10 feet 
high in the position here represented. 

The genus Camptosaurus is a near ally of Iguanodon of Europe, and 
may be considered its American representative. Camptosaurus, how- 
ever, is a more generalized type, as might be expected from its lower 
geological horizon. It resembles more nearly some of the Jurassic forms 
in England generally referred to Iguanodon, but as these are known 
only from fragmentary specimens their generic relations with Campto- 
saurus can not now be determined with certainty. 

In comparing Camptosaurus, as here restored, with a very perfect 
skeleton of Iguanodon from Belgium, as described and figured, various 
points of difference as well as of resemblance may be noticed. Theskull 
of Camptosaurus had a sharp, pointed beak, evidently encased during 
lifein a horny sheath. This was met below by a similar covering, which 
inclosed the predentary bone. The entire front of the upper and lower 
jaws was thus edentulous, as in Iguanodon, but of different shape. The 
teeth of the two genera are of similar form, and were implanted in like 
manner in the maxillary and dentary bones. In Camptosaurus there 
is over each orbit a single supraorbital bone, curving outward and 
backward, with a free extremity, as in the existing monitor, a feature 
not before observed in any other dinosaur except Laosaurus, an allied 
genus, also from the Jurassic of America, Other portions of the skull 
of Camptosaurus, as well as the hyoid bones, appear to agree in general 
with those of Iguanodon. 

The vertebrae of Camptosaurus are similar in many respects to those 
of Iguanodon, but differ in some important features. In the posterior 
dorsal region the transverse processes support both the head and tuber- 
cle of the rib, the head resting on a step, as in existing crocodiles. | 
The five sacral vertebra, moreover, are not coossified even, in adult 
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forms, and to this character the name Camptonotus, first given to the 
genus by the writer in 1879, especially refers. Another notable feature 
of the sacral vertebre of the type specimen should be mentioned. The 
vertebre of the sacrum, especially the posterior four, are joined to each 
other by a peculiar peg-and-notch articulation.. The floor of the neural 
canal of each vertebra is extended forward into a pointed process 
(somewhat like an odontoid process), which fits to a corresponding 
cavity of the centrum in front. This arrangement, while permitting 
some motion between the dividual vertebre, helps to hold them in 
place, thus compensating in a measure tor absence of anchylosis. A 
similar method of articulation is seen in the dermal scales of some 
ganoid fishes, but so far as the writer is aware nothing of the kind has 
been observed before in the union of vertebra. 

In Camptosaurus the sternum was entirely unossified, and no trace 
of clavicles has been found. The pelvis of Camptosaurus differs 
especially from that of Iguanodon in the pubis, the postpubie branch 
being even longer than the ischium, while in Iguanodon this element is 
much shortened. 

In the fore foot of Camptosaurus there were five functional digits, 
the first being flexible and nearly parallel with the second, thus differ- 
ing from the divergent, stiff thumb of Iguanodon. The hind feet had 
each three functional digits only, the first being rudimentary and the 
fifth entirely wanting, as shown in Pl. LVI. The entire skeleton of 
Camptosaurus was proportionately more slender and delicately formed 
than that of Iguanodon, although the habits and mode of life of these 
two herbivorous dinosaurs were doubtless very similar. 

The type specimen of Camptosaurus dispar, used as the basis of the 
present restoration, is from the Atlantosaurus beds of the Upper 
Jurassic of Wyoming. This species and other allied forms will be 
described in full in an illustrated memoir now in preparation by the 
writer for the United States Geological Survey. The present restora- 
tion is reduced from a large drawing made for that volume. 


LAOSAURID A. 
DRYOSAURUWS. 


Another genus of Jurassic dinosaurs, allied to Camptosaurus, but 
differing from it in many important respects, is Dryosaurus. The type 
was described by the writer in 1878 under the name Laosaurus altus, 
and a tooth, the pelvis, and a hind leg were also figured. Additional 
material since received shows that this genus is quite distinct from 
Laosaurus, to which it was at first referred, and is intermediate 
between Camptosaurus and that genus, as is shown in a summary of 
the characters of these genera given later in the present article. 

The only species of Dryosaurus at present known is the type first 
described, and this form is now called Dryosaurus altus (Pl. LV, 
fig. 4). Several specimens of this dinosaur are preserved in the Yale 
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museum, and they show it to have been in life about 10 or 12 feet 
long, and one of the most slender and eraceful members of the group. 
The known remains are all from the Atlantosaurus beds of Colorado 
and Wyoming. 

LAOSAURUS. 


The present genus includes several species of diminutive dinosaurs, 
all much smaller than those above described, and possessing many fea- 
tures now seen only in existing birds, especially in those of the ostrich 
family. The two species of the genus first described by the writer 
(Laosaurus celer, the type, and Laosaurus gracilis) show these avian 
features best of all, and it would be difficult to tell many of the isolated 
remains from those of birds. A larger species, which has been called 
Laosaurus consors, is known by several skeletons nearly complete. 
The type specimen, here figured in part on Pl. LV, figs. 1 and 3, is the 
most perfect of all, and this was collected by the writer in 1879. The 
animal when alive was about 8 or 10 feet in length. The known remains 
are from the Atlantosaurus beds of Wyoming. 

One of the distinctive features of this genus, which separates it at 
onee from those above described, is the pubis. The prepubis, or ante- 
rior branch of this bone, which was very large and broad in Campto- 
saurus, still long and spatulate in Dryosaurus, is here reduced toa 
pointed process not much larger than in some birds. These differences 
are shown in Pl. LIV and in Pl. LY, figs. 3 and 4. 

The European representative of Laosaurus is Hypsilophodon Huxley, 
from the Wealden of England. That genus, however, differs from the 
nearest allied forms of this country in several well-marked characters. 
Among these the presence of teeth in the premaxillary bones and a 
well-ossified sternum are features not seen in American Jurassic forms. 
The fifth digit of the manus, moreover, in Hypsilophodon is almost at 
right angles to the others, and not nearly parallel with them,as in 
Dryosaurus. It agrees with the latter genus in having the tibia longer 
than the femur. An outline restoration of Hypsilophodon, made by 
the writer for comparison with allied American forms, is given on PI. 
LXXXIV. 

NANOSA URID A, 
NANOSAURUS. 


The smallest known dinosaur, representing the type species of the 
present genus, was described by the writer in 1877, under she name 
Nanosaurus agilis. The type specimen consists of the greater portion. 
of the skull and skeleton of one individual, with the bones more or less 
displaced and all entombed in a slab of very hard quartzite. The whole 
skeleton was probably thus preserved in place, but before its discovery 
a part of the slab had been split off and lost. The remaining portion 
shows on the split surface many important parts of the skeleton, and 
these have been further exposed by cutting away the matrix, so that 
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the main characters of the animal can be determined with considerable 
certainty. 

A study of these remains shows that the reptile they represent was 
one of the typical Ornithopoda, and one of the most bird-like yet dis- 
covered. A dentary bone in fair preservation (fig. 42) indicates that 
the animal was herbivorous, and the single row of pointed and com- 
pressed teeth, thirteen in number and small in size, forms a more regu- 
lar aud uniform series than in any other member of the group. The 
ilium, also, Shown in fig. 43, is characteristic of the Ornithopoda, having 
a slender, pointed process in front, but one much shorter than in any of 


42 43 


Fic. 42.—Dentary bone of Vanosaurus agilis Marsh; seen from the left. 
Fia. 43.—Ilium of same individual; left side. 

Both figures are natural size. 

Fia. 44.—Left femur of Nanosaurus rex Marsh; front view. 

Fic. 45.—Proximal end of same. 

Fic. 46.—The same bone; side view. 

Fic. 47.—The same; back view. 

Fic, 48.—Distal end of same. 

All five figures are one-half natural size. 


the larger forms. The posterior end is also of moderate size. All the 
bones of the limbs and feet are extremely hollow, strongly resembling 
in this respect those of birds. The femur was shorter than the tibia. 
‘The metatarsals are greatly elongated and very slender, and there were 
probably but three functional toes in the hind foot. 

A second form referred by the writer to this genus, under the name 
Nanosar rus rex, may perhaps belong to the genus Laosaurus. The 
femur is shown in figs. 44 to 48, above. The animal thus represented 
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was considerably larger than the present type species and from a some- 
what higher horizon in the Atlantosaurus beds. 

The type specimen here described, which pertained to an animal 
about half as large as a domestic fowl, was found in Colorado. This 
reptile was a contemporary of the carnivorous Hallopus, likewise one of 
the most diminutive of dinosaurs, and one of the most remarkable. 


DETERMINATION OF GENERA. 


The various dinosaurs thus briefly referred to under their respective 
genera have many other points of interest that can not be here dis- 
cussed, but their resemblance to birds is worthy of some notice. This 
is apparent in all of them, but in the diminutive forms the similarity 
becomes more striking. In all the latter the tibia is longer than the 
femur, a strong avian character, and one seen in dinosaurs only in the 
small bird-like forms.! In Nanosaurus nearly all, if not all, the bones 
preserved might have pertained to a bird, and the teeth are no evidence 
against this idea. In the absence of feathers an anatomist could hardly 
state positively whether this was a bird-like reptile or a reptilian bird. 

The main characters of the four genera above discussed are as follows: 


CAMPTOSAURUS. 


Premaxillaries edentulous, with horny beak. Teeth large, irregular, 
and few in number. A supraorbital fossa. Cervical vertebre long and 
opisthocelous. Lumbars present. Five vertebre in sacrum, with 
peg-and-notch articulation. Sternum unossified. Limb bones hollow. 
Fore limbs small. Five functional digits in manus. Prepubis long 
and broad ; postpubis elongated. Femur longer than tibia. Metatar- 
sals short. Three functional digits in pes, the first rudimentary and 
the fifth wanting. 

DRYOSAURUS. 

Premaxillaries edentulous, with horny beak. Teeth of moderate size. 
A supraorbital fossa. Cervicals long and biconcave. No lumbars. 
Six coossified vertebra in sacrum, without peg-and-notch articulation. 
Sternum unossified. Limb bones hollow. Fore limbs very small. Five 
digits in manus. Prepubis long and narrow; postpubis elongate and 
slender. Posterior limbs very long. Femur shorter than tibia. Meta- 
tarsals long and hollow. First digit in pes complete ; fifth metatarsal 
represented by short splint only. 


LAOSAURUS. 


Premaxillaries edentulous. Teeth small and irregular. Cervicals 
short and flat. .Six coossified vertebre in sacrum; no peg-and-notch 
articulation. Sternum unossified. Fore limbs small. Limb and foot 
bones hollow. Prepubis very short and pointed; postpubis slender. 
Femur shorter than tibia. Metatarsals elongate. First digit in pes 
functional; fifth rudimentary. 


1Besides the genera here mentioned, Ceelurus, Compsognathus, and Hallopus also possess this 
character. 
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NANOSAURUS. 


Teeth compressed and pointed, and in a single uniform row. Cervi- 
cal and dorsal vertebre short and biconeave. Sacral vertebrae three (?). 
Anterior caudals short. Ilium with very short, pointed front and nar- 
row posterior end. Fore limbs of moderate size. Limb bones and 
others very hollow. Femur curved and shorter than tibia. Fibula 
pointed below. Metatarsals very long and slender. 


The genera thus detined contain all the known forms of the typical 
Ornithopoda from the American Jurassic. They are, moreover, the 
earliest representatives of this group known in this country from osse- 
ous remains, as such fossils have not yet been found in the Triassie, 
where the oldest-dinosaurs occur. Some of the bird-like footprints in 
the Connecticut River sandstone may indeed have been made by dino- 
saurs of this group, but there is no positive evidence on this point. 
The American Cretaceous forms of the typical Ornithopoda, so far as 
at present known, are all of large size and highly specialized, and this 
appears to be true also of the Old World species. 


RESTORATION OF LAOSAURTS. 
PiaTe LVII. = 


The present restoration in outline of Zaosaurus consors, one-tenth 
natural size, will serve to show the form and proportions of one of the 
most bird-like of the smaller Jurassic Ornithopoda and its contrast 
with the more massive Camptosaurus from the same horizon. A com- 
parison of this restoration with that of Hypsilophodon from the English 
Wealden (Pl. LX XXTYV) is especially instructive, as the two animals 
were near allies, although from different geological horizons. 

The position here chosen for the restoration of Laosaurus is one 
which would seem to have been natural to the animal when standing 
at rest. This would mean a height of about 4 feet, with 8 feet in 
length. That the animal was bipedal inits usual locomotion on land is 
assumed in this case from the general structure, especially the very 
small and weak fore limbs, and the large size and strong ‘articula- 
tions of the posterior limbs. When walking upright, as here repre- 
sented, it seems probable that the animal would touch the ground with 

its tail; but this is by no means certain. That reptiles of similar 
structure and proportions could walk on their hind feet without leav- 
ing a mark of the tail is clearly indicated by many long series of bipedal 
footprints left in the sandstone of the Connecticut Valley, some of 
which have already been described and figured in this paper. In the 
present species the tail was powerful and more or less compressed, 
thus suggesting its use in swimming. 
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1 Ne MA 
CRETACEOUS DINOSAURS. 


During Cretaceous time in North America the dinosaurs were still 
abundant, and most of them were much more specialized than those 
that lived in the preceding periods. Some of the Cretaceous forms 
were the strangest of the whole group, of gigantic size and bizarre 
appearance. Others were diminutive in size and so bird-like in form 
and structure that their remains can be distinguished with difficulty, 
if at all, from those of birds. 

Of the carnivorous dinosaurs known from Cretaceous deposits the 
family Dryptosaurid is especially conspicuous, on account of the large 
size and ferocious nature of all its representatives. Inthe later Creta- 
ceous a second family, the Ornithomimide, was also abundant, and 
among its members were some of the most minute and bird-like of 
dinosaurs hitherto discovered. Of the herbivorous forms the huge, 
horned Ceratopside, the most remarkable of all dinosaurs, were for a 
limited period the dominant reptiles in western North America. Liv- 
ing at the same time with these were the Claosauridee, large bipedal 
dinosaurs, of sluggish disposition, that dwelt along the shores of the 
lakes and rivers of that time. Besides these were still others related 
to the Jurassic Stegosaurus, among them the Nodosauride, quadrupedal 
forms with heavy dermal armor. All these became extinct at the close 
of the Cretaceous, and no remains of dinosaurs have been found in 
place in any later deposits. 

THEROPODA. 


DRYPTOSAURID A. 


This family is well represented throughout the Cretaceous in North 
America, but up to the present time only fragmentary remains have 
been found, so that little is known about the skull, pelvis, and feet, the 
most characteristic portions of the skeleton. So far as now determined 
they appear to be nearly allied to Megalosaurus of Europe and include 
Allosaurus from the Jurassie of this country. 

Remains of the genus Dryptosaurus (Lielaps) have been found at 
various localities on the Atlantic Coast, especially in the marl region of 
New Jersey. Many of these fossils have been described by Prof. Cope.?. 


ORNITHOMIMID 2, 


This family can be separated sharply from all other dinosaurs by the 
hind feet, which contain three functional metatarsals, the middle one, or 
third, of which has its proximal end much diminished in size and crowded 
backward behind the second and fourth, as in many existing birds. 


1 Extinct Batrachia, Reptilia, and Aves of North America, p. 100, 1870. 
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Another important character, seen also in the genus Ceratosaurus of 
the Jurassic, is found in the pelvis, the bones of which are firmly coossi- 
fied with each other and with the sacrum. 


ORNITHOMIMUS, 


The most marked characters of the genus Ornithomimus already 
determined are manifest in the limbs and feet, and these have been 
selected for description in the present article. A typical example is 
shown on Pl. LVIII, figs. 1-4, which is the type specimen, the species 
being Ornithomimus velox Marsh. 

On the distal part of the tibia represented in fig. 1 the astragalus is 
seen in place, with a very large ascending process, larger than in any 
dinosaur hitherto known. The caleaneum is also shown in position, 
but the slender fibula is absent. This bone was complete, but of little 
functional yalue. The tibia and all the larger limb bones were hollow, 
with thin walls, as indicated in the section, fig. 1, ¢. 

In fig. 5 the corresponding parts of a young ostrich are shown for 
comparison. The slender, incomplete fibula is in place beside the tibia. 
The astragalus with its ascending process, and the distinct caleaneum, 
are also shown in position. The almost exact correspondence of these 
different parts in the bird and reptile will be manifest to every anato- 
mist. 

THE METATARSALS. 

The most striking feature of the foot belonging with the reptilian 
tibia is Shown in the metatarsals represented in fig. 2, A. These are 
three in number, and are in the same position as in life. They are the 
three functional metatarsals of the typical Ornithopoda and of birds. 
The distal ends of these bones correspond in size and relative position 
in the two groups, but here, in the present specimen, the reptilian 
features cease, and those of typical birds replace them. In all the 
reptiles known hitherto, and especially in dinosaurs, the second, third, 
and fourth metatarsals are prominent in front, at their proximal ends, 
and the third is usually the largest and strongest. In birds the place 
of the third is taken above by the second and fourth, the third being 
crowded backward and very much diminished in size. 

This character is well shown in fig. 6, which represents the second, 
third, and fourth metatarsals of a young turkey, with the tarsal bones 
absent. In the reptilian metatarsals seen in fig. 2 the same arrange- 
ment is shown, with the tarsals in place. The second and fourth 
metatarsals have increased much in size in the upper portion, and 
meet each other in front. 

The third metatarsal, usually the largest and the most robust 
throughout, here diminishes in size upward, and takes a subordinate, 
posterior position, as in birds. The correspondence between the 
metatarsals of the bird and reptile are here as strongly marked as in 
the tibia and their accompanying elements, above described. 
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In fig. 3 of the plate the three phalanges represented belong with 
the second metatarsal, and were found together in place. 

The three metacarpals represented in fig. 4 were found together in 
position, near the remains of the hind limb here described, Their very 
small size is remarkable, and they may possibly belong to a smaller 
individual, but with this exception there is no reason why they do not 
pertain to the same specimen as the hind foot. The remains of this 
species were found by George L. Cannon, jr., in the Ceratops beds of 
Colorado. : 


THE PELVIC ARCH, 


A larger species from the same horizon, Ornithomimus sedens, more 
recently described by the writer, is based upon the nearly comovlete 


49. 


Fic. 49.—Terminal phalanx, manus of Ornithomimus sedens Marsh; side view. 
Fic. 50.—The same phalanx; front view. 

Fic. 51.—The same; back view. 

Fig. 52.—Proximal end of same. 

All the figures are one-half natural size. 


pelvis, with various vertebrze, and some other parts of the skeleton. 
The most striking feature of the pelvis is the fact that the ilium, 
ischium, and pubis are firmly coossified with one another, as in recent 
birds. This character has been observed hitherto among dinosaurs 
only in the genus Ceratosaurus, described by the writer from the Juras- 
sic of Wyoming. The present pelvis resembles that of Ceratosaurus 
in its general features, but there is no foramen in the pubis. 

There are five vertebra in the sacrum, firmly coossified with one 
another, as are also the sacral spines. The sacral vertebre are grooved 
below, with the sides of the centra excavated. The caudals have the 
diplosphenal articulation, and the first caudal bears a chevron. All 
the bones preserved are very delicate, and some of them, at least, are 
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apparently pneumatic. The sacrum measures 15 inches in length, and 
the twelve caudals following occupy a space of 31 inches. The known 
remains indicate a reptile about 8 or 10 feet in length. A terminal 
phalanx of the fore foot is represented on page 205. 

In the same horizon occur the remains of a very minute species, 
which agrees in all its characters, so far as determined, with the mem- 
bers of this genus. The most characteristic portions secured are the 
metatarsal bones, and these show the same features exhibited in the 
type species of the genus, 0. velox. They are, however, so much 
smaller as to suggest that they may pertain to a bird. Various por- 
tions of the second, third, and fourth metatarsals are known, and the 
distinctive feature is seen in the third, which has the upper part of the 
shaft so attenuated that it may not reach to the tarsus. The second 
and fourth metatarsals are very long and slender. This unique animal 
was about the size of the common fowl. The species has been called 
Ornithomimus manutus. 

The large species described by the writer as Ornithomimus grandis 
belongs in essentially the same horizon. Portions of two other skele- 
tous have since been obtained, which apparently pertain to this species. 
In one of these the femur, tibia, and fibula are in good preservation, 
and they clearly demonstrate that this reptile was one of the largest of 
the Theropoda. The femur and tibia have each a very large cavity in 
the shaft, with well-defined walls. Even the fibula has a cavity in its 
upper portion. In the other specimen the second metatarsal is in fair 
preservation and shows the same form as in the type of the genus. 

There is much probability that this gigantic carnivore was one of 
the most destructive enemies of the herbivorous Ceratopside, next to 
be described. 

PREDENTATA. 
CERATOPSID#. 


The huge horned dinosaurs, from the Cretaceous, recently described 
by the writer,’ have now been investigated very carefully, and much 
additional light has been thrown upon their structure and affinities. 
A large amount of new material has been secured, including several 
skulls, nearly complete, as well as various portions of the skeleton. 


CERATOPS BEDS. 


The geological deposits, also, in which their remains are found have 
been carefully explored during the last few years, and the known loeali- 
ties of importance examined by the writer, to ascertain what other 
fossils occur in them and what were the special conditions which pre- 
served so many relies of this unique fauna, The definite horizon in 
which these strange reptiles oceur has been called by the writer the 
Ceratops beds, from the type genus Ceratops, and its position is shown 
in the section on page 145, 
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This geological horizon is a distinct one in the upper Cretaceous, 
and is indicated for more than 800 miles along the eastern flank of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is marked at nearly every outcrop by remains of 
these reptiles, and hence the strata containing them have been called 
the Ceratops beds. They are fresh-water or brackish deposits which 
form a part of the so-ealled Laramie, but are below the uppermost beds 
referred to that group. In some places, at least, they rest upon marine 
beds, which contain invertebrate fossils characteristic of the Fox Hills 
deposits. The most important localities in the Ceratops beds are in 
Wyoming, especially in Converse County. 


+ 


Fig. 53.—Map of Converse County, Wyoming; showing localities where skulls of the Ceratopside 
have been discovered. 

The position of each skuli is indicated by a cross (+), and more than thirty of these specimens 
were found within the area bounded by the Cheyenne River and the dotted line. The localities given 
are based upon field notes made by Mr. J. B. Hatcher. 


The fossils associated with the Ceratopside are’ mainly dinosaurs, 
representing one or two orders and several families. Plesiosaurs, croc- 
odiles, and turtles, of Cretaceous types, and many smaller reptiles, 
have left their remains in the same deposits. Numerous small mam- 
mals, also of ancient types, a few birds, and many fishes, are likewise 
entombed in this formation. Invertebrate fossils and plants are not 
uncommon in the same horizon. 
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TRICERATOPS. 
THE SKULL. 


The skull of Triceratops, the best-known genus of the family, has many 
remarkable features. First of all, its size, in the largest individuals, 
exceeds that of any land animal hitherto discovered, living or extinct, 
and is surpassed only by that of some of the cetaceans. The skull rep- 
resented (one-ninth natural size) on Pl, LIX is one of the most perfect 
yet discovered. Those shown on P1. LX, figs. 1-3, are both of compara- 
tively. young animals, but are about 6 feet in length. The type speci- 
men of Triceratops horridus was an old individual, and the head, when 
complete, must have been 7 or 8 feet long. Two other skulls, nearly 
perfect, from the same horizon, have equal or still greater dimensions. 

Another striking feature of the skull is its armature. This consisted 
of a sharp, cutting beak in front, a strong horn on the nose, a pair of 
very large pointed horns on the top of the head, and a row of sharp 
projections around the margin of the posterior crest. All these had a 
horny covering of great strength and power. For offense and defense 
they formed together an armor for the head as complete as any known. 
This armature dominated the skull, and in a great measure determined 
its form and structure. In some forms the armature extended over 
portions of the body. 

The skull itself is wedge-shaped in form, especially when seen from 
above. The facial portion is very narrow, and much prolonged in front. 
In the frontal region the skull is massive and greatly strengthened, to 
support the large and lofty horn cores which formed the central feature 
of the armature. The huge, expanded, posterior crest, which over- 
shadowed the back of the skull and neck, was evidently of secondary 
growth, a practical necessity for the attachment of the powerful liga- 
ments and muscles that supported the head (P1. LX, figs. 2 and 4). 


THE ROSTRAL BONE. 


The front part of the skull shows a very high degree of specialization, 
and the lower jaws have been modified in connection with it. In front 
of the premaxillaries there is a large, massive bone not before seen in 
any vertebrate, which the writer has named the rostral bone (0s ros- 
trale). It covers the anterior margin of the premaxillaries, and its 
Sharp inferior edge is continuous with their lower border. This bone 
is much compressed, and its surface is very rugose, showing that it was 
covered with a strong, horny beak. It is a cartilage ossification, and 
corresponds to the predentary bone below. 

The latter in Triceratops is also sharp and rugose, and likewise was 
protected by astrong, horny covering. The two together closely resem- 
ble the beak of some turtles, and as a whole must have formed a most 
powerful weapon of offense. 

Tn one skull figured (PI. LX, fig. 1) the rostral bone was free, and was 
not obtained. This was also true of the predentary bone and the nasal 
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horn core. Hence these parts are represented in outline, taken from 
another specimen in which they are all present and in good preservation. 
In another skull represented (Pl. LIX, and Pl. LXI, figs. 1-3), the 
rostral bone and nasal horn core are in position and firmly coossified 
with the adjoining elements. 

The premaxillary bones are large and much compressed transversely. 
Their inner surfaces are flat and meet each other closely on the median 
line. In old specimens they are firmly coossified with each other and 
with the rostral bone. Each sends upward a strong process to sup- 
port the massive nasals. Another process, long and slender, extends 
upward and backward, forming a suture with the maxillary behind, and 
uniting in front with a descending branch of the nasal. The premaxil- 
laries are inuch excavated externally for the narial aperture, and form 
its lower margin. They are entirely edentulous. 

The maxillaries are thick, massive bones of moderate size,and sub- 
triangular in outline when seen from the side. Their front margin is 
bounded mainly by the premaxillaries. They meet the prefrontal and 
lachrymal above, and also the jugal. The alveolar border is narrow 
and the teeth are small, with only a single row in use at the same time. 

The nasal bones are large and massive, and greatly thickened ante- 
riorly to support the nasal horn core. In two of the skulls figured 
these bones are separate, but in older individuals they are firmly coossi- 
fied with each other and with the frontals. The nasal horn core ossifies 
from a separate center, but in adult animals it unites closely with the 
nasals, all traces of the connection being lost. It varies much in form 
in different species. 

THE HORN CORES. 

The frontal bones are quite short and early unite with each other and 
with the adjoining elements, especially those behind them. The frontal 
or central region of the skull is thus greatly strengthened to support the 
enormous horn cores which tower above. These elevations rest mainly 
on the postfrontal bones, but the supraorbitals and the postorbitals are 
also absorbed to form a solid foundation for the horn cores. 

These horn cores are hollow at the base (PI. LX, fig. 3), and in gen- 
eral form, position, and external texture agree with the corresponding 
parts of the Bovide. They vary much in shape and size in different 
species. They were evidently covered with massive, pointed horns, 
forming most powerful and effective weapons. 

The orbit is at the base of the horn core, and is surrounded, espe- 
éially above, by a very thick margin. It is oval in outline and of mod- 
erate size. 

The postfrontal bones are very large, and meet each other on the 
median line. Posteriorly they join the squamosals and the parietals. 
At their union with the latter there is a median foramen (PI. LX, fig. 
3, x), Which may correspond to the so-called ‘‘parietal foramen.” In 
old individuals it is nearly or quite closed. When open it leads into 
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a large sinus, extending above the brain case into the cavities of the 
horn cores. This foramen has not before been observed in dinosaurs. 


THE POSTERIOR CREST. 


The enormous posterior crest is formed mainly by the parietals, which 
meet the postfrontals immediately belind the horn cores. The poste- 
rior margin is protected by a series of special ossifications, which in 
life had a thick horny covering. These peculiar ossicles, which extend 
around the whole crest, the writer has called the epoccipital bones (PI. 
LX, figs. 1-3, e, and Pl. LXI, fig. 8, e). Im old animals they are firmly 
coossified with the bones on which they rest. 

The lateral portions of the crest are formed by the squamosals, 
which meet the parietals in an open suture. Anteriorly they join the 
postfrontal elements, which form the base of the horn core, and later- 
ally they unite with the jugals. The supratemporal fossa lie between 
the squamosals and the parietals. 


BASE OF SKULL. 


The base of the skull has been modified in conformity with its upper 
surface. The basioccipital is especially massive, and strong at every 
point. The occipital condyle is very large, and its articular face nearly 
spherical, indicating great freedom of motion. The _ basioccipital 
processes are short and stout. The basipterygoid processes are longer 
and less robust. 

The foramen magnum is very small, scarcely one-half the diameter 
of the occipital condyle. The brain cavity is especially diminutive, 
smaller in proportion to the skull than in any other known reptile. 

The exoccipitals are also robust, and firmly coossified with the basi- 
oceipitals. They form about three-fourths of the occipital condyle, as 
in some of the chameleons. The supraoccipital is very small, and its 
external surface is excavated into deep cavities. Itis coossified late with 
the parietals above and with the exoccipitals on the sides (Pl. LX, fig. 2). 

The quadrate is robust and its head much compressed. The latter 
is held firmly in a deep groove of the squamosal. The anterior wing 
of the quadrate is large and thin, and closely united with the broad 
blade of the pterygoid. 

The quadratojugal is a solid, compressed bone, uniting the quadrate 
with the large, descending process of the jugal. In the genus Tricera. 
tops the quadratojugal does not unite with the squamosal. In Cera- 
tops, which includes some of the smaller, less specialized forms of the 
family, the squamosal is firmly united to the quadratojugal by suture. 

The quadratojugal arch in this group is strong and curves upward, 
the jugal uniting with the maxillary, not at its posterior extremity, 
but at its upper surface (P]. LX, fig. 1). This greatly strengthens the 
center of the skull, which supports the horn cores, and also tends to 
modity materially the elements of the palate below. The pterygoids, 
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in addition to their strong union with the quadrate, send outward a 
branch, which curves around the end of the maxillary. 

The palatine bones are much smaller than the pterygoids. They are 
vertical, curved plates, outside and in front of the pterygoids, and 
uniting firmly with the maxillaries. The vomers join the pterygoids 
in front, where they appear as thin bones, closely applied to each other. 

The transverse bones give some support to the mavxillaries, which 
are further strengthened by close union with the pterygoids. They 
meet the pterygoids behind and the palatines in front. 


THE LOWER JAWS. 


The lower jaws show no specialization of great importance, with the 
exception of the predentary bone already described (P1. LX, figs. 4-6). 
There is, however, a very massive coronoid process rising from the 
posterior part of the dentary (Pl. LX, fig. 1). The articular, angular, 
and surangular bones are all short and strong, but the splenial is very 
long and slender, extending to the predentary. The angle of the lower 
jaw projects but little behind the quadrate. 

The skull shown on Pl. LIX was discovered in the Ceratops beds of 
Wyoming by the writer’s able assistant, Mr. J. B. Hatcher, who also 
found many other remains of dinosaurs. 


- 


THE BRAIN. 


The brain of Triceratops appears to have been smaller in proportion 
to the entire skull than in any known vertebrate. Its relative size is 
shown on PI. LX XVI, fig. 1. 

The position of the brain in the skull does not correspond to the 
axis of the latter, the front being elevated at an angle of about 30° 
(Pl. LXI, fig. 7). 

-The brain case is well ossified in front, and in old animals there is a 
strong septum separating the olfactory lobes. 


THE TEETH. 


The teeth of Triceratops and its near allies are very remarkable in 
having two distinct reots. This is true of both the upper and lower 
series. These roots are placed transversely in the jaw, and there is a 
separate cavity, more or less distinct, for each of them. One of these 
teeth from the upper jaw, represented by several figures (Pl. LXI, figs. 
9 and 10, and Pl. LX XVIII, fig. 4), is typical of the group. 

The teeth form a single series only in each jaw. The upper and lower 
teeth are similar, but the grinding face is reversed, being on the inner 
side of the upper series and on the outer side of the lower series. The 
sculptured surface in each series is op the opposite side trom that in use. 

The teeth are not displaced vertically by their successors, but from the 
side. The crown of the young tooth, also with two strong roots, cuts its 
way between the alveolar margin and the adjacent root of the old tooth, 
but sometimes, as might be expected, advances between the two roots. 
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The teeth in this family are entirely confined to the maxillary and 
dentary bones. The rostral bone, the premaxillaries, and the pre- 
dentary are entirely edentulous. 


CERVICAL AND DORSAL VERTEBRAE. 


The atlas and axis of Triceratops are coossified with each other, and 
at least one other vertebra is firmly united with them. These form a 
solid mass, well adapted to support the enormous head (Pl. LXIV, 
fig. 1). The cup for the occipital condyle is nearly round and very 
deep. The rib of the second vertebra is coossified with it, but the 
third is usually free. The centrum of the fourth vertebra is free, and 
the remaining cervicals are of the same general form, all having their 
articular faces nearly flat. 

The anterior dorsal vertebrie have very short centra, with flat artic- 
ular ends, and resemble somewhat those of Stegosaurus, especially in 
the neural arch. This is shown in Pl. LXIV, figs. 3 and 4. 

The posterior trunk vertebrae have also short, flat centra, but the 
diapophyses have faces for both the head and tubercle of the ribs, as 
in crocodiles, a feature but recently seen in dinosaurs. 


THE SACRUM.,. 


The sacrum was strengthened by union of several vertebra, ten 
being coossified in one specimen of Triceratops (Pl. LXV). The middle 
or true sacral vertebrae have double transverse processes, diapophyses 
being present and aiding in supporting the lium. This character has 
been seen hitherto in the Dinosauria only in Ceratosaurus and some 
other Theropoda. 

The main support of the pelvis was borne by four vertebrae, which 
evidently constituted the original sacrum. In front of these, two others 
have only simple processes, and apparently were once dorsals or luin- 
bars. Three vertebre next behind the true sacrum have also single 
processes, and the fourth, or last of the series, has the rib process weak, 
and not reaching the ilium (Pl. LXV). Seen from the side the sacrum 
is much arched upward, and the neural spines of the true sacrum are 
firmly coossified. In the median region the sacral vertebrie have their 
centra much compressed, but the last of the series are widely expanded 
transversely. The whole appearance of the sacrum is remarkably avian. 
The neural canal of the sacral vertebree has no special enlargement, 
thus differing widely from that in Stegosaurus. 


THE CAUDAL VERTEBRE, 


The caudal vertebre are short and the tail was of moderate length. 
The first caudal has the anterior face of the centrum concave vertically, 
but flat transversely, and a short, massive neural spine with expanded 
summit (Pl. LXIV, figs. 5-7). In the median caudals the centra have 
biconcave articular faces and weak neural spines. The distal caudals 
are longer than wide, with the ends concave and nearly round. 
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’ THE SCAPULAR ARCH AND FORE LIMBS. 


The scapula is massive, especially below. The shaft is long and nar- 
row, with a thin edge in front and a thick posterior margin above the 
glenoid fossa. The distal portion has a median external ridge and a 
thick end (Pl. LXVI, fig. 1, sc). 

The coracoid is rather small, and in old individuals may become 
united-to the seapula. It is subrhombic in outline, and is perforated 
by a large and well-defined foramen. No indications of asternum have 
yet been found in this group. 

The humerus is large and robust and similar in form to that of 
Stegosaurus. In one individual it is nearly as long as the femur, prov- 
ing that the animal walked on all four feet. The radius and ulna are 
comparatively short and stout, and the latter has a very large olecra- 
non process, as shown in Pl, LX VI, fig. 3. 

There were five well-developed digits in the manus. The metacar- 
pals are short and stout, with rugose extremities. The distal phalanges 
are broad and hoof-like, showing that the fore feet were distinctly 
ungulate (Pl. LXIX). 


THE PELVIS. 


. 


The pelvis in this group is very characteristic, and the three bones, 
ilium, ischium, and pubis, all take a prominent part in forming the 
acetabulum. The relative size and position of these are shown in PI. 
LXVU, fig. 1, which represents the pelvic elements as nearly in the 
same plane as their form will allow, while retaining essentially their 
relative position 1m life. 

The ilium is much elongated, and differs widely from that in any of 
the known groups of the Dinosauria. The portion in front of the ace- 
tabulum forms a broad, horizontal plate, which is continued backward 
over the acetabulum, and narrowed in the elongated, posterior exten- 
sion. Seen from‘above, the ilium, as a whole, appears as a nearly hor- 
izontal, sigmoid plate. From the outside, as shown in the figure, the 
edge of this broad plate is seen. 

The protuberance for the support of the pubis is comparatively 
small and elongated. The face for the ischium is much larger, and 
but little produced. The acetabular face of the ilium 1s quite narrow. 

The pubis is massive, much compressed transversely, with its distal 
end widely expanded, as shown in the figures (Pl. LX VII). There is 
no true postpubis, but only a small postpubie process. The pubis 
itself projects forward, outward, and downward. Its union with the 
ilium is not a strong one, and is similar to that seen in the pubis of 
Stegosaurus. i 

The ischium is smaller than the pubis, but more elongate. Its shaft is 
much curved downward and inward, and in this respect it resembles 
somewhat the corresponding part of the pubis of the ostrich. There 
is no indication that the two ischia met closely at their distal ends, 
and they weré probably united only by cartilage. 
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A comparison of this pelvis with that of Stegosaurus (P]. LXXXI) 
Shows some points of resemblance, but a wide difference in each of the 
elements. The pubis corresponds in its essential features to the pre- 
pubis of Stegosaurus, but the postpubis is represented only by a short 
process. 

THE POSTERIOR LIMBS. 

The femur is short, with the great trochanter well developed. The 
shaft is comparatively slender, and the distal end much expanded. 
The third trochanter is wanting, or represented only by a rugosity 
(Gel XGV en fowl): 

The tibia is of moderate length, and resembles that of Stegosaurus. 
The shaft is slender, but the ends are much expanded. The fibula is 
very slender, and the distal end was closely applied to the front of the 
tibia (Pl. LX-VITT, fig. 2). In adult individuals the astragalus is firmly 
coossified with the distal end of the tibia, as in Stegosaurus. 

The metatarsal bones which were functional are rather long, but 
massive. Their phalanges are stout, and the distal ones broad and 
rugose, indicating that the digits were terminated by very strong hoofs 
(Pl. LXIX, figs. 7-12). 

All the limb bones and vertebra in Triceratops and the nearly allied 
genera are solid. 

THE DERMAL ARMOR. 


Besides the armature of the skull, the body also in Triceratops was 
protected (Pl. LXX). The nature and position of the defensive parts 
in the different forms can not be determined with certainty, but vari- 
ous spines, bosses, and plates have been found that clearly pertain to 
the dermal covering of Triceratops, or nearly allied genera. Severalof 
these ossifications were probably placed on the back, behind the crest 
of the skull, and some of the smaller ones may have defended the throat, 
as in Stegosaurus. 

TOROSAURUS. 


In the type specimen on which this genus was based the greater 
portion of the skull is preserved, and this presents so many points of 
interest that a figure of it, one-twentieth natural size, is here given in 
Pl. LXIT, fig. 1. The second species is represented also by the skull, 
which, although not complete, supplements the type in several important 
respects, and figures of its posterior portions are likewise given in the 
same plate and in fig. 54, on the opposite page. Both speciinens are of 
gigantic size, one skull measuring 53 feet across the parietal crest, and 
the other is nearly as large. They differ widely, moreover, from the 
huge horned dinosaurs hitherto found in the same general horizon, and 
in the skull present characters of much interest. 


THE SKULL. 


In Torosaurus latus, the species first described, the skull appears 
wedge-shaped when seen from above, as shown in Pl. LXIT. The facial 
portion is very short and pointed, and somewhat suilline in form. The 
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nasal horn core is compressed, with a sharp apex directed forward. 
The frontal horn cores are large. and strongly inclined to the front, 
extending apparently in advance of the nasal protuberance. Thelong, 
slender squamosals diverge rapidly as they extend backward, their 
outer margins being nearly on a line with the facial borders im the 
maxillary region. 

The parietal forms more than half of the upper surface of the skull, 
and is the most characteristic element in its structure. In the poste- 
rior part are two very large apertures, oval in outline, with their outer 
margin at one point formed by the squamosal. The rest of the border 
is thin and somewhat irregular, showing that the openings are true 


Fic. 54._Skull of Torosaurus gladius Marsh; seen from above. One-twentieth natural size. 
¢, supratemporal fossa; e’, epijugal bone; /’, parietal fontanelle; h, horn core; li’, nasal horn core; 
p, parietal; s, squamosal; 2, pineal foramen (?). 


fontanelles. This is still better seen in the second species represented 
in the same plate, fig. 2, and in fig. 54, above. In the latter specimen, 
however, these vacuities are entirely in the parietal, a thin strip of bone 
separating them on either side from the squamosal. A second pair of 
openings, much smaller, apparently the true supratemporal fosse, are 
shown in the type specimen. These are situated mainly between the 
parietal and squamosal, directly behind the bases of the large horn cores 
(P1. LXII, fig. 1, c). The same apertures are represented in the genus 
Triceratops by oblique openings, as in the skull shown on Pl. LX, fig. 
3, ¢, where the front border of each is formed by the postfrontal. 
Between these openings, in the type of Torosaurus, is a third pair of 
apertures (Pl. LXII, fig.1,¢’). These are quite small, nearly circular in 
outline, and entirely in the parietal, although probably connected 
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originally with the supratemporal fosse. Another pair of still smaller 
foramina may be seen in the same skull, close to the median line, and 
separated from each other by the anterior projection of the parietal. 
A deep groove leads forward to each of these foramina, along the 
suture between the parietal and the postfrontal. The position and 
direction of these perforations suggest that they may correspond to the 
foramen seen in Triceratops, and shown on PI. LX, fig. 3,7. The same 
foramen is shown above in fig. 54. 

The extreme lightness and great expanse of the posterior crest in 
Torosaurus make it probable that it was encased in the integuments of 
the head, and that no part of it was free. The outer borders of both 
the parietal and the squamosals show no marginal ossifications, as in 
the other known genera of the group, but the presence of a large, 
Separate, epijugal bone in one specimen suggests that epoccipitals may 
yet be found. 

The open perforations in the parietal, which have suggested the name 
Torosaurus, readily separate this genus from all the gigantic species 
hitherto known in the Ceratopside, but may perhaps be found in some 
of the smaller and less specialized forms, from lower horizons of the 
same formation. 

CERATOPS, 

The genus Ceratops so far as at present known is represented by indi- 
viduals of smaller size than those of Triceratops, and in some instances, 
at least, of quite different proportions. The type specimen is shown 
in Pl. LXII. <A third genus, Sterrholophus, can be readily distin- 
guished from the other two by the parietal crest, which had its entire 
posterior surface covered with the ligaments and muscles supporting 
the head. In Ceratops and Triceratops a wide margin of this surface 
was free, and protected by a thick, horny covering. There is some 
evidence that still other forms, quite distinct, left their remains in 
essentially the same horizon, but their true relation to the above genera 
can not be settled without further discoveries. 


STERRHOLOPHUS. 


With the successive changes in the parietal in the Ceratopside, there 
were corresponding variations in the Squamosals, and these bones also 
will serve to distinguish the principal genera from one another. In Pl. 
LXII the squamosals of three genera of this group are shown, and the. 
wide difference between them, when seen from the inside, is especially 
noticeable. In fig. 4 of this plate, the long, slender, right squamosal 
of Torosaurus, with its smooth outer border, is well represented. In 
fig. 5 is seen the same bone of Sterrholophus, with a serrate outer 
margin and smooth inner surface, also shown in fig. 1 of Pl. LX. Next, 
in fig. 6 is the small, short squamosal of Ceratops, nearly bisected by its 
deep quadrate groove. The free sculptured border of both the parietal 
and squamosals of Triceratops is clearly shown in Pl. LX, fig. 4, where 
the contrast with the corresponding parts in fig. 2 is noteworthy. 
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AGATHAUMAS., 


Three other generic names have been applied by Cope to remains of 
Ceratopsidx found in this country, namely, Agathaumas, Polyonax, 
and Monoclonius. The first of these was based on part of a skeleton, 
without the skull, found in Wyoming. The second name was given 
to various fragments from Colorado, including parts of horn cores, 
regarded as ischia, but all these may be the same generically as the 
preceding specimen. The third name, Monoclonius, was used for a 
skeleton from Montana, with parts of the skull and teeth preserved. 
This animal was one of the smallest of the group, while the other 
remains pertained to reptiles of larger size, but not of the gigantic 
proportions of those more recently described. So far as can be judged 
from the descriptions and figures of the type specimens, the three 
generic names just cited can not be used for any of those previously 
mentioned in this article. A comparison of the principal characters 
will place this beyond reasonable doubt. 

In the type of Agathaumas the remains best preserved are from the 
pelvic region, which, according to Cope,! possesses the following fea- 
tures: The ilium has no facet nor suture for the pubis at the front of 
the acetabulum, and the base of the ischium is coossified with the ilium. 
There are eight, or perhaps nine, sacral vertebrae, with the neural 
spines of the first five mere tuberosities. The diapophyses are in pairs, 
and the last sacral vertebra is reduced and elongate. These charac- 
ters, and some others found in the description cited, are certainly dis- 
tinctive, but do not apply to any of the allied fossils described by the 
writer. Portions of the type specimen, moreover, are in the Yale 
museum, as well as other remains from near the same locality. The 
fossils described as Polyonax, and other similar specimens collected in 
the same region, afford at present no evidence for separation from 
Agathaumas. 

MONOCLONIUS. 


The small dinosaur for which the name “Monoclonius was proposed 
is perhaps generically distinct from Agathaumas, but no conclusive 
evidence of this has yet been presented. The description given makes 
the teeth, dorsal vertebra, and pelvis different from those of any of 
the larger forms, and the T-shaped parietal (figured first by Cope as 
an episternal bone) is especially distinctive. None of the other known 
Ceratopsidz have the parietal fontanelles except Torosaurus, one of 
the most gigantie forms (discovered, and this genus differs from Mon- 
oclonius, as described, in various important points. The very long 
frontal horn cores, directed forward, the narrow, elongate squamosals, 
the absence of a median crest on the parietal, as well as the form and 
anterior connections of this bone, all serve to distinguish clearly the 
former from the latter. 


‘Vertebrata of the Cretaceous formations of the West, p. 53, 1875, 
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RESTORATION OF TRICERATOPS, 
PLate LXXI. 

The abundant material now available for examination makes it pos- 
sible to attempt a restoration of one characteristic form of this group, 
and the result is givenin Pl. LX XI. This figure, about one-fortieth 
natural size, is reduced from a large outline plate of a memoir now in 
preparation by the writer for the United States Geoiogical Survey. 

This restoration is based mainly on two specimens. One of these is 
the type of Triceratops prorsus Marsh, in which the skull, lower jaw, 
and cervical vertebriee are in remarkable preservation. The other 
specimen, although somewhat larger, is referred to the same species. 
It consists of parts of the skull, of vertebra, the pelvic arch, and 
nearly all the important limb bones. The remaining portions are 
taken mostly from other remains found in the same horizon and loeali- 
ties, and at present are not distinguishable specifically from the two 
specimens above mentioned. Theskullas here represented corresponds 
in seale to the skeleton of the larger individual. 

In this restoration the animal is represented as walking, and the 
enormous head is in a position adapted to that motion. The massive 
fore limbs, proportionally the largest in any known dinosaur, corre- 
spond with the head, and indicate slow locomotion on all four feet. 

The skull is, of course, without its strong horny covering on the 
beak, horn cores, and posterior crest, and hence appears much smaller 
than in life. The neck seems short, but the first six cervical vertebree 
are entirely concealed by the crest of the skull, which in its complete 
armature would extend over one or two vertebrie more. The posterior 
dorsals with their double-headed ribs continue back to the sacrum 
itself, there being no true lumbars, although two vertebree, apparently 
once lumbars, are now sacrals, as their transverse processes meet the 
ilia, and their centra are coossified with the true sacrum. The four 
original sacral vertebrae have their neural spines fused into a single 
plate, while the posterior sacrals, once caudals, have separate spines 
directed backward. 

No attempt is made in this restoration to represent the dermal armor 
of the body, although in life the latter was more or less protected. 
Various spines, bosses, and plates, indicating such dermal armature, 
have been found with remains of this group, but the exact position of 
these specimens can be, at present, only a matter of conjecture. 

This restoration gives a correct idea of the general proportions of the 
entire skeleton in the genus Triceratops. The size, in life, would be 
about 25 feet in length and 10 feet in height. 


DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERS OF GROUP. 


This group so far as at present investigated is very distinct from all 
other known dinosaurs, and whether it should be regarded as a family, 
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Ceratopside, as first Gescribed by the writer, or as a suborder, Ceratop- 
sia, as later defined by him, will depend upon the interpretation and 
value of the peculiar characters manifested in its typical forms. 

The main characters which separate the group from other families of 
the Dinosauria are as follows: 

(1) A rostral bone, forming a sharp, cutting beak. 


and tubercle of the rib. 

(8) The lumbar vertebre wanting. 

The animals of this group were all herbivorous, and their food was 
probably the soft, succulent vegetation that flourished during the Cre- 
taceous period. The remains here figured are from the Ceratops beds 
of the upper Laramie, on the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. 

The only known European member of this group is the Struthiosau- 
rus Bunzel, 1871, apparently identical with Crateomus Seeley, 1881. 
It is from the Gosau formation of Austria, and the locality was visited 
by the writer in 1864. Although only fragments, mostly of the skel- 
eton and dermal armor, are known, some of these are very character- 
istic. One specimen figured by Seeley, and regarded as a dermal plate 
bearing a horn-like spine, is certainly part of the skull. It is very 
sunilar in form to some of the horn cores of the smaller species of 
Ceratops. 

CLAOSAURID. 


The next most important family of herbivorous dinosaurs from the 
Cretaceous of North America is the Claosauride, and of these the type 
genus is Claosaurus, described by the writer in 1890, from a specimen 
found by him in Kansas in 1872. Several fortunate discoveries since 
made have rendered this genus one of the best known of American 
forms, and hence the principal characters of the skull and skeleton are 
here given in detail. 

CLAOSAURUS, 


THE SKULL. 


The skull of Claosaurus is long and narrow, with the facial portion 
especially produced.. The anterior part is only moderately expanded 
transversely. Seen from the side (Pl. LX XII, fig. 1), the skull shows 
a blunt, rugose muzzle, formed above by the premaxillary and below by 
the predentary, both probably covered in life with a thick, corneous 
integument. 

Behind the upper part of this muzzle is an enormous lateral cavity, 
which includes the narial orifice, but was evidently occupied in life 
mainly by a nasal gland, somewhat like that in the existing monitor, 
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and seen also in some birds. This cavity is bounded externally by the 
nasal bone and the premaxillary. The median septum between the two 
uarial orifices was only in part ossified, the large oval opening now 
present im the skull probably having been closed in life by cartilage. 

The orbit is very large and subtriangular in outline. It is formed 
above by the prefrontal, frontal, and postfrontal, and below mainly by 
the jugal. There are no supraorbital bones. A distinct lachrymal 
forms a portion of the anterior border. The infratemporal fossa is 
large, and is bounded above by the postfrontal and squamosal, and 
below by the jugal. The quadrate forms a small portion of the posterior 
border. 

Seen from in front (P]. LX. XII, fig. 2), the skull of Claosaurus is sub- 
ovate in outline, with the narrow portion above. The premaxillaries 
and the predentary bone forming the rugose nfuzzle are especially mas- 
sive and prominent, and the powerful lower jaws seem out of propor- 
tion to the more delicate bones of the cranium. 

Seen from above (PI. LX XII, fig. 3), the structure of the skul! itself 
is shown to the best advantage. In front are the large premaxillaries, 
deeply excavated for the nasal openings. These bones are separate, 
and each sends back. a long, slender process inside the anterior pro- 
jection of the nasal, and a still longer process forming the lower border 
of the narial orifice, ana extending to the lachrymal. The front of the 
premaxillaries is especially massive, and its surface rugose, indicating 
that it had been covered with a horny beak. The lower border is sharp, 
conforming to the corresponding surface of the predentary bone, which 
was doubtless also inclosed in a horny covering. The premaxillaries 
were entirely without teeth. , 

The nasal bones are long and slender, and especially produced in 
front, where they embrace the posterior median extensions of the pre- 
maxillaries. They also meet the lateral processes of the premaxillaries 
behind the nasal openings, and likewise touch the lachrymals. Farther 
back they meet the prefrontals and closely unite with the frontals, as 
shown in Pl. LX XII. 

The frontal bones are quite short, and nearly as wide as long. They 
are united to each other by a well-marked suture. Their upper surface 
is smooth, and there is a slight depression on either side, posterior to 
the suture with the prefrontals. Each frontal bone forms a portion of 
the upper border of the orbit, and behind this meets the postfrontal. 
Posteriorly the frontals form the anterior border of the supratemporal 
fossie, and between these unite by suture with the coossified parictals. 

The latter bones are quite small, and appear on the upper surface of 
the skull mainly as a narrow ridge separating the supratemporal fosse, 
and ending behind in a point, between the median processes of the 
squamosals, The parietals expand below, where they cover the pos- 
terior portion of the brain cavity. 

The squamosal bones are robust, and their position and connections 


bo 
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are well shoyn on PI. LXXII, figs. i and 3. On the median line above 
they meet the narrow extension of the parietals, and exterior to this 
they form the posterior borders of the supratemporal fossie. In front 
they unite by a strong process with the posterior branch of the post- 
frontals. Their posterior border 1s joined mainly to the exoccipitals. 
On the outer surface of each squamosal there is a deep pit to receive 
the head of the quadrate, and in front of this a short, narrow process 
extends down the quadrate, forming a part of the border of the infra- 
temporal fossa. 

The quadrate bone and its main connections are shown on Pl. LX XII, 
figs. 1-3. It is firmly supported above by the squamosal, but its dis- 
tinct, rounded head indicates the possibility of some motion. On the 
outer surface in front it jos by open suture the strong jugal bone, and 
below this unites witli the small, discoid quadratojugal. Its inner 
margin extends forward into a broad, thin wing for union with the 
pterygoid. The lower extremity 1s massive, and moderately expanded 
transversely for articulation with the lower jaw. 

The jugal is one of the most characteristic parts of the skull, as may 
be seen from the figures on Pl. LXXII. Its main portion is robust, 
much compressed, and convex externally. On its upper margin 1b 
forms the lower border of the orbit and of the infratemporal fossa, 
sending up a strong process between them, which extends inside and 
in front of the postorbital branch of the postfrontal. In front it Is 
strongly united to the maxillary, and above joins by suture with the 
lachrymal. 

The maxillary bone im Claosaurus is of moderate dimensions, and 
seen from the outside is overshadowed by the premaxillary and jugal, 
as shown in the same plate, fig. 1. Its lower dentary border is thickly 
studded with a regular series of teeth, which slightly overlap those of 
the lower jaw. From above only a small portion of the maxillary is 
visible, as seen in Pl. LX XII, fig. 3. 

The lower jaws are long and massive. The predentary bone is robust, 
and especially fitted for meeting the strong beak above. The dentary 
bones are large and powerful, with elevated coronoid processes. The 
angular and surangular bones are, however, quite short and not espe 
cially strong. 

THE TEETH. 

The teeth of Claosaurus are confined entirely to the maxillary and 
dentary bones. In each the teeth are very numerous, and are arranged 
in vertical series, so that they succeed each other as the functional 
teeth are worn away. Thisis seen in Pl. LXX VIL, fig. 2, which shows 
the form of the teeth and their relations to each other in the same 
series, The number of teeth in each depends upon the position, the 
series near the middle of the jaw having the greatest number, some- 
times six or more. The teeth of the upper jaw have the external face 
of the crown covered with enamel and ridged. In the lower jaw this 
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is reversed, the ridged face of the crown being on the inside. This 
arrangement greatly increased the cutting power of the jaws. The 
food was probably soft vegetation. 


THE BRAIN. 


The brain of Claosaurus was very small, its size in proportion to the 
skull being represented in Pl. LX XVI, fig. 2, which also shows the 
exact position of the brain in the cranium. A cast of the brain cavity 
is shown in Pl. LXXVI, fig. 3, one-fourth natural size. The brain as 
a whole was considerably elongated, especially the posterior half. The 
olfactory lobes were well developed, and not separated by an osseous 
septum. The cerebral hemispheres were comparatively large, forming 
nearly or quite half the entire brain. The optic lobes were narrow, 
but considerably elevated. The cerebellum was rather small, and also 
much compressed. The medulla was of good size, anil nearly circular 
in transverse outline. The pituitary body was quite large. The inter- 
pretation of some of the more minute features of the brain is a matter 
of difficulty, and will be more fully discussed elsewhere. 


THE VERTEBR2, 


The main characters of the vertebral column of Claosaurus are well 
Shown in the restoration (Pl. LXXIV). There are thirty vertebra 
between the skull and sacrum, nine in the sacrum, and about sixty in 
the tail. The whole vertebral column was found in position except the 
terminal caudals, which are here represented in outline. The cervical 
vertebre are strongly opisthoccelian, and the first eleven have short 
ribs. The dorsals are also opisthocwlian. There are no true lumbar 
vertebrie, as the last of those in front of the sacrum support free ribs. 
The anterior caudals are opisthocelian. The first and second have no 
chevrons. Behind these the chevron bones are very long, indicating a 
powerful, compressed tail, well adapted for swimming. 

In the median dorsal region, between the ribs and the neural spines, 
are numerous rod-like ossified tendons, which increase in number in the 
sacral region and along the base of the tail, and then gradually dimin- 
ish in number and size, ending at about the thirty-fifth caudal. These 
ossified tendous are well shown in the restoration, and are of much 
interest. They are not unlike those in Iguanodon described by Dollo, 
but asa rule are more elongate, and appear to lack the definite arrange- 
ment in rhomboidal figures observed in that genus. 


THE FORE AND HIND LIMBS. 


The fore limbs are unusually small in comparison with the posterior, 
and the relative size of the two is shown on Pl. LXXIII. The scapular 
arch presents many points of interest. The scapula is large, and so 
much curved that its shaft is nearly at right angles to the articular 
faces of its lower extremity (PI. LXXIII, fig. 1, s). On the anterior 
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margin, above the articulation for the coracoid, is a strong protuber- 
ance, with a well-defined facet, adapted to the support of the clavicle, 
if such a bone were present. he coracoid is very small, and is per- 
forated by a large foramen. The two peculiar bones now generally 
regarded as belonging to the sternum were separate, as shown in PI. 
LXXV, fig. 4. 

The humerus is comparatively short, and has a prominent radial 
crest. The radius and ulna are much elongated, the latter being longer 
than the humerus, and the radius about the same length. The ulna 
has a prominent olecranon process, and is a stouter bone than the 
radius. The carpal bones were quite short, and appear to have been 
only imperfectly ossified. The fore foot, or manus, was very long, and 
contained three functional digits only. The first digit was rudimentary, 
the second and third were nearly equal in length, the fourth was shorter 
and less developed, and the fifth entirely wanting, as shown in PI. 
LXXIIL, fig. 1. 

In the functional digits (11, 11, iv) the phalanges are elongate, thus 
materially lengthening the fore foot. The terminal phalanges of these 
digits are broad and flat, showing that they were covered with hoofs, 
and not with claws. The limb as a whole was thus adapted to loco- 


Fic. 55.—Ilium of Olaosuurus agitis Marsh; seen from the left. One-sixth natural size 
a, acetabular border; ts, face for ischium; p, face for pubis. 


motion or support, and not at all for prehension, although this might 
have been expected from its small size and position. 

The elongation of the forearm and manus is a peculiar feature, espe- 
cially when taken in connection with the ungulate phalanges. It may, 
perhaps, be explained by supposing that the animal eradually assumed 
a more erect position until it became essentially a biped, while the fore 
limbs retained in a measure their primitive function, and did not become 
prehensile as in some allied forms. 

The pelvis is shown in Pl. LXXIII, figs. 2 and 3, and has been 
fully described by the writer. Its most notable features are secn in 
the pubis and ischium, the former having a very large expanded pre- 
pubis, with the postpubis rudimentary, while the shaft of the ischium 
is greatly elongated. The ilium of the type species is shown in fig. 5. 

The femur is long, and the shaft nearly straight. The great trochanter 
is well developed, while the third trochanter is large and near the middle 
of the shaft, as shown in Pl. LXXIII, fig. 2. The external condyle of 
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the distal end is projected well backward, indicating great freedom of 
motion at the knee. 

The tibia is shorter than the femur and has a prominent cnemial 
crest. The distal end is much flattened, and the astragalus is closely 
adapted to it. The fibula is very straight, with its lower end flattened 
and closely applied to the front of the tibia. The caleaneum is large, 
with its concave upper surface closely fitted to the end of the fibula. 
Of the second row of tarsals only a single one appears to be ossified, 
and that is very small and thin, and placed between the caleaneum and 
the fourth metatarsal, nearly or quite out of sight. 

The hind foot, or pes, had but three digits, the second, third, and 
fourth, all well developed and massive. The terminal phalanges were 
covered with broad hoofs. Thefirstand fifth digits were entirely wanting. 

A-comparison of the limbs and feet of Claosaurus, as here described 
and figured, with those of three allied forms from the Jurassic, Stego- 
saurus, Laosaurus, and Camptosaurus, as shown on Pls. XLVIU, LIV, 
and LV, is especially instructive. These three genera have already 
been quite fully described and figured by the writer, but new points 
of interest have been made out by the: recent investigation of more 
perfect material. The present figures will show more accurately some 
of the mutual relations of, these early herbivorous dinosaurs to one 
another, as well as to their successors in Cretaceous time. The gradual 
changes that can be traced from one to the other will be discussed in 
a later communication, 

All the limb bones in Claosaurus are solid, thus distinguishing it from 
Trachodon (Hadrosaurus). The separate ischiam not coossified with the 
pubis, the absence of a fourth digit in the hind foot, and other marked 
characters, also make the genus distinet from Pteropelyx, the skull of 
which is not known. 

RESTORATION OF CLAOSAURUS. 
PLaTE LXXIV. 

The reptile here restored was nearly 30 feet in length when alive, and 
about 15 feet in height in the position represented in Pl. LXXIV. 
The remains were obtained in the Ceratops beds of the Laranue, in 
Wyoming. Among the associated fossils are the gigantic Triceratops 
and Torosaurus, which were also herbivorous dinosaurs, and with them 
were found the diminutive Cretaceous mammals recently described by 
the writer. 

TRACHODONTID&. 


The genus Trachodon of Leidy, which has been admi ably described 
under the name Hadrosaurus by that author, is a near ally of Clao- 
saurus, but quite distinct. The generic name Diclonius Cope should 
be regarded as a synonym of Trachodon. The teeth of one species of 
this genus are shown in Pl. LXXV, figs. 1 and 2. 


‘Cretaceous Reptiles of the United States, p. 76, 1865. 
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PAL AOSCINCUS. 


A new reptilian genus and species, Pulwoscineus costatus, was pro- 
posed by Dr. Leidy, in 1856, for a single tooth found by Dr. Hayden in 
the Judith Basin. This tooth was more fully described and figured by 
Leidy in 1859. The specimen showed well-marked characters, and 
many similar teeth have since been found, both in the Judith Basin 
and in various other localities of the same horizon. 

A smaller species, apparently of the same genus, is not uncommon 
in the Ceratops beds of Wyoming, and a characteristic tooth is shown 
on Pl. LXXY, fig. 3. This is the type specimen of the species Palwo- 
scincus latus. The crown of the tooth in this species is broader and 
the apex more pointed than in the first species described, and this is 
clearly shown in comparing the present figures on Pl. LX XV with those 
given by Leidy. 

NODOSA URIDE. 


NODOSAURUS. 


Another genus of Stegosauria, from a lower horizon in the Creta- 
ceous, was discovered several years. since, in Wyoming, and the type 
specimen is now in the Yale museum. This genus, Nodosaurus, was 
described by the writer in 1889. The skull is not known, but various 
portions of the skeleton were secured. One characteristic feature in 
this genus is the dermal armor, which appears to have been more com- 
plete than in any of the American forms hitherto found. This armor 
covered the sides closely, and was supported by the ribs, which were 
especially strengthened to maintain it. In the present specimen por- 
tions of it were found in position. It was regularly arranged in a series 
of rounded knobs in rows, and these protuberances have suggested the 
generic name. 

Near the head the dermal ossifications were quite small, and those 
preserved are quadrangular in form, and arranged in rows. The 
external surface is peculiarly marked by a texture that appears inter- 
woven, like a coarse cloth. This has suggested the specific name, and 
is well shown in Pl. LXXYV, fig. 5. 

The fore limbs are especially massive and powerful, and are much 
like those of the Jurassic Stegosaurus. There were five well-developed 
digits in the manus, and their terminal phalanges are more narrow 
than usual in this group. The ribs are T-shaped in transverse section, 
and thus especially adapted to support the armor over them. “The 
caudal vertebr are more élongate than those of Stegosaurus, and the 
middle caudals have a median groove on the lower surface of the 
centrum. 

The animal when alive was about 30 feet in length. The known 
remains are from the middle Cretaceous of Wyoming. 

16 GEOL, PT 1 15 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ORNITHOPODA. 


The great group which the author has called the Ornithopoda is 
well represented in Europe by Iguanodon and its allies. The remark- 
able discoveries in the Wealden of Belgium of a score or more skele- 
tons of Iguanodon have furnished material for an accurate study of 
the genus which they represent, and, indirectly, of the family. The 
genus Iguanodon, founded by Mantell in 1824, is now the best known 
of European forms, while Hypsilophodon Huxley, 1870, also from the 
Wealden, is well represented, and its most important characters are 
fully determined. For comparison with American forms, restorations 
of both Hypsilophodon and Iguanodon are given on Pls. LX XXIII and 
LXXXIV. The other genera of this group, among which are Mochlodon 
Bunzel, 1871, Vectisaurus Hulke, 1879, and Sphenospondylus Seeley, 
1883, are described from less perfect material, and further discoveries 
must decide their distinctive characters. 

None of these genera are known from America, but allied forms are 
not wanting. A distinct family, the Trachodontide, is especially abun- 
dant in the Cretaceous, and another, the Camptosauridie, includes most 
of the Jurassic species. The latter are the American representatives 
of the Iguanodontide. The nearest allied genera are, apparently, 
Tguanodon and Camptosaurus for the larger forms, and Hypsilopho- 
don and Laosaurus for those of small size. A few isolated teeth from 
each country suggest that forms more nearly related may at any time 
be brought to light. 

Many generic names have been proposed for members of this group 
found in America and in Europe, but in most cases they are based on 
fragmentary, detached specimens, which must await future discoveries 
before they can be assigned to their true place in the order. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the three great groups of Dinosauria 
are each well represented in Europe as well as in America. Some of the 
families, also, of each order have representatives in the two regions, 
and future discoveries will doubtless prove that others occur in both. 

No genera common to the two continents are known with certainty, 
although a few are so closely allied that they can not be distinguished 
from one another by the fragmentary specimens thatnowrepresent them. 

From Asia and Africa, also, a few remains of dinosaurs have been 
described, and the latter continent promises to yield many interesting 
forms. Characteristic specimens, representing two genera, one appar- 
ently belonging to the Stegosauria, and one to the Theropoda, are 
already known from South Africa, from the region so rich in other 
extinct Reptilia. 

From Australia no Dinosauria, except a single specimen, have as 
yet been recorded, but many more will undoubtedly be found there, as 
reptiles of this great group were the dominant land animals of the 
earth during all Mesozoic time. 
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BeAR ANG : 
CONCLUSION. 


The brief review of North American Dinosaurs given in the preced- 
ing pages, in connection with the accompanying illustrations, will make 
the reader acquainted with the more important type specimens of this 
interesting group of reptiles, as now known from this continent. To 
discover and bring together these remains, representing several hun- 
dred individuals, from widely separated localities and various geological 
horizons, has been a long and laborious undertaking, attended with 
much hardship, and often with danger, but not without the pleasure 
that exploration in new fields brings to its votaries. These researches, 
especially in the West, have been continued by the writer more than a 
score of years, and have Jed him across the Rocky Mountains a still 
greater number of times. The field work thus prosecuted has been of 
great service in the subsequent study of the specimens secured, espe- 
cially in determining the natural position in life of each animal 
investigated. 

In comparing the type specimens of these various animals, one with 
another, as they were found and as they appeared when removed from 
the vesture of their entombment, many questions have suggested them- 
selves that can not be answered in the present limited paper. Resem- 
blances and differences are striking, both in structure and form, in these 
ancient reptiles, but the true meaning of such features is a difficult 
problem to solve. Ontheinterpretation of characters thus exhibited in 
these animals depend both the laws of their classification and theories 
of their origin. 


COMPARISON OF CHARACTERS. 


In the concluding part of the present paper a number of plates 
(LXXVI-LXXXT) have been given with a view to illustrate especially 
the corresponding parts of various animals of different orders, show- 
ing the wide divergence in some points of nearly allied forms, and the 
approach in particular features of types clearly distinct. 

In Pl. LX XVI four skulls of as many typical genera of herbivorous 
dinosaurs (Triceratops, Claosaurus, Camptosaurus, and Diplodocus) 
are represented, with a cast of the brain cavity of each in position. 
All are so drawn that they can be readily compared, thus exhibiting in 
a striking manner both the diminutive size of the brain in each in pro- 
portion to that of the skull, and also the form of the brain cayity, when 
seen from above. in the next plate (LX XVII) the brain casts alone of 
several dinosaurs, as seen from the side, are exhibited, and with them 
for comparison the corresponding cast of a young alligator. The spe- 
cial features of the dinosaur brain are well shown in these two plates. 

Pl. LX XVIII will make clear the wide divergence of forms of teeth 
in four different families of predentate dinosaurs. The typical genera, 
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Camptosaurus, Claosaurus, Stegosaurus, and Triceratops, each have 
teeth of a distinct type, yet it seems possible to trace the gradation of 
one to the other through different intermediate forms. In Triceratops 
the teeth have two distinct roots, a feature unknown in any other rep- 
tiles, living or extinct, but characteristic of mammals. 

The series of pubic bones of herbivorous dinosaurs shown on PI. 
LXXINX is especially instructive, as they indicate how the anterior and 
posterior elements of the pubis may vary in the Predentata, and thus 
afford good characters for classification. The same is true, but in a 
less degree, of the ischia represented on Pl. LX_XX, which all pertain 
to one group of dinosaurs. The comparison may even be carried much 
further, as in the two other orders (the Theropoda and Sauropoda) 
some families have ischia of the type here represented, as shown on 
Pls. XXVIII and XXXV. 

The pelves represented on Pl. LX XXI, pertaining to the three pre- 
dentate genera, Camptosaurus, Triceratops, and Stegusaurus, will sup- 
plement the facts presented on the two preceding plates. The series 
might be much further extended, and prove equally instructive. This 
will be done by the writer in the monographs now in preparation, as in 
these the whole subject of dinosaurian reptiles will receive careful con- 
sideration. 


RESTORATIONS OF EUROPEAN DINOSAURS. 


The remaining restorations of dinosaurs in this paper are four in 
number, and represent some of the best-known European forms, types 
of the genera Compsognathus, Scelidosaurus, Hypsilophodon, and 
Iguanodon. These outline restorations have been prepared by the 
writer mainly for comparison with the corresponding American forms, 
but in part to insure, so far as the present opportunity will allow, a 
more comprehensive review of the whole group. Thespecimens restored 
are all of great interest in themselves, and of special importance when 
compared with their nearest American allies. 


COMPSOGNATHUS. 
PLATE LXXXII,. 


The first restoration, that of Compsognathus longipes Wagner, 1861, 
shown one-fourth natural size on Pl. LX XXII, is believed to repre- 
sent fairly well the general form and natural position, when alive, of 
this diminutive carnivorous dinosaur that lived during the Jurassic 
period. The basis for this restoration is (1) a careful study of the type 
specimen itself, made by the writer in Munich in 1881; (2) an accurate 
cast of this specimen, sent to him by Professor von Zittel; and (3) a 
careful drawing of the original, made by Krapf in 1887. The original 
description and figure of Wagner (Bavarian Academy of Sciences, 1861), 
and those of later authors, have also been used for some of the details. 
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No restoration of the skeleton of this unique dinosaur has hitherto 
been attempted.’ ' 

Compsognathus has been studied by so many anatomists of repute 
since its discovery that any attempt to restore the skeleton to a natural 
position will be scrutinized from various points of view. Interest in 
this unique specimen led the writer long ago to examine it with care, 
and he has since made a minute study of it, as related elsewhere, not 
merely to ascertain its anatomy, but also to learn, if possible, what its 
relations are to another diminutive form, Hallopus, from a lower hori- 
zon in America, which has been asserted to be a near ally. Both are 
carnivorous dinosaurs, probably, but certainly on quite different lines 
of descent. 

The only previous attempt to restore this remarkable dinosaur was 
by Huxley when in America in 1876. He made a rapid sketch from the 
Wagner figure, and this was enlarged for his New York lecture. This 
sketch represents the animal sitting down, a position which such dino- 
saurs occasionally assumed, as shown by the footprints in the Connect- 
icut Valley, which Huxley examined in place at several localities with 
ereat interest. 

In the present restoration of Compsognathus (PI. LXXXI1) the 
writer has tried to represent the animal as walking in a characteristic 
lifelike position. 

SCELIDOSAURUS. 


PuatTe LXXXIIl. 


The second of these restorations is that of Scelidosawrus Harrisonii 
of Owen, shown one-eighteenth natural size on Pl. LXXXIIT. This 
reptile was an herbivorous dinosaur of moderate size, related to Stego- 
saurus, and was its predecessor from a lower geological horizon in 
England. This restoration is essentially based upon the original 
description and figures of Owen (Palsontographical Society, 1861). 
These have been supplemented by the writer’s own notes and sketches, 
made during examinations of the type specimen now in the British 
Museum. 

Scelidosaurus is a near relative, as it were, of one of the American 
forms, Stegosaurus, now represented by so many specimens that the 
skull, skeleton, and dermal armor are known with much certainty. 
The English form usually called Omosaurus is still more nearly allied 
to Stegosaurus, perhaps identical with it.’ 

A restoration of the skeleton of Scelidosaurus by Dr. Henry Wood- 
ward will be found in the British Museum Guide to Geology and 
Paleontology, 1890, p.19. The missing parts are restored from Tguano- 
don, and the animal is represented as bipedal, as in that genus. 


1The remains of the embryo within the skeleton of Compsognathus, first detected by the writer 
in 1881 while examining the type specimen, is not represented in the presentrestoration. Thisunique 
fossil affords the only conclusive evidence that dinosaurs were viviparous. 

2'The generic name Omosaurus was preoccupied by Leidy in 1856. 
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In the present outline restoration of Scelidosaurus the writer has 
endeavored merely to place on record his idea of the form and position 
of the skeleton when the animal was alive, based on the remains he 
has himself examined. In case of doubt, as, for example, in regard to 
the front of the skull, which is wanting in the type specimen, a dotted 
outline is used, based on the nearest allied form. Of the dermal armor, 
only the row of plates best known is indicated. The position chosen in 
this figure (P1. LXX XIII) is one that would be assumed by the animal 
in walking on all four feet, and this is believed to have been its natural 
mode of progression. 


HYPSILOPHODON. 
PLATE LXXXIV. 


The third of these restorations, that of Hypsilophodon Foxit Huxley, 
1870, given in outline one-eighth natural size on PI. LXXXIV, has 
been made with much care, partly from the type specimen, and in part 
from other material mostly now in the British Museum. The figures 
and description by the late Dr. Hulke! were of special value, although 
the conclusions of the writer as to the natural position of the animal 
when alive do not coincide with those of his honored friend, who did so 
much to make this genus of dinosaurs, and others, known to science. 
The restoration by Dr. Hulke represented the animal as quadrupedal. 

In the case of Hypsilophodon a number of specimens are available 
instead of only one. This makes the problem of its restoration a 
simpler matter than in Scelidosaurus. Moreover, there is in America 
a closely allied form, Laosaurus, of which several species are known. 
A study of the genus Laosaurus, and the restoration of one species 
given on Pl. LVI, will clear up several points long in doubt. 

Huxley and Hulke both shed much light on this interesting genus, 
Hypsilophodon; indeed, on many of the Dinosauria. The mystery of 
the dinosaurian pelvis, which baffled Cuvier, Mantell, and Owen, was 
mainly solved by them, theilium and ischium by Huxley, and the pubis 
by Hulke. The more perfect American specimens have demonstrated 
the correctness of nearly all their conclusions. 


IGUANODON. 


PLATE LXXXV. 


The fourth restoration here given, that of Iguanodon Bernissartensis 
Boulenger, 1881, one-fortieth natural size, has been made in outline for | 
comparison with American forms. It is based mainly on photographs of 
the well-known Belgian specimens, the originals of which the writer has 
studied with considerable care during several visits to Brussels. The 
descriptions and figures of Dollo? have also been used in the prepara- 
tion of this restoration, A few changes only have been introduced in 


1 Philosophical Transactions, 1882. * Bulletin Royal Museum of Belgium, 1882-88. 
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the accompanying plate, based mainly upon a study of the original 
specimens. 

Besides the four genera here represented, no other European dinosaurs 
at present known are sufficiently well preserved to admit of accurate 
restorations of the skeleton. This is true, moreover, of the dinosaurian 
remains from other parts of the world outside of North America. 


AFFINITIES OF DINOSAURS. 


The extinct reptiles known as dinosaurs were for a long time 
regarded as a peculiar order, having, indeed, certain relations to 
birds, but without being closely allied to any of the groups of known 
reptiles. Megalosaurus and Iguanodon, the first dinosaurian genera 
described, were justly considered as representing two distinct families, 
one including the carnivores, and the other the herbivorous forms. 

With the discovery and investigation of Cardiodon (Cetiosaurus) and 
its allies in Europe, and especially of the gigantic forms with similar 
characters in America, it became evident that these reptiles could not 
be placed in the same families with Megalosaurus or Tgnanodon, but 
constituted a well-marked group by themselves. It was this new order, 
the Sauropoda, as the writer has named them, that first showed definite 


Fie. 56.—Restoration of Aétosaurus serratus Fraas; with dermalarmor of the limbs removed. One- 
eighth natural size. 
characters allying them with other known groups of reptiles. In 1878 
he pointed out that the Sauropoda were the least specialized of the 
dinosaurs, and gave a list of characters in which they showed such an 
approach to the Mesozoic crocodiles as to suggest a common ancestry 
at no very remote period.! 


AFFINITIES WITH ALTOSAURIA, 


Again, in 1884, the writer called attention to the same point, and 
also to the relationship of dinosaurs with the Aétosauria, as he has 
named them, a group of small reptiles from the Triassic of Germany 
showing strong affinities with crocodilians.? A restoration of one of 
these small animals is shown in fig. 56. In the same communication 
he compared with dinosaurs another allied group, the Hallopoda, which 
‘he described from the lower Jurassic of America, but had not then fully 
investigated. Subsequent researches proved the latter group to be of 
the first importance in estimating the affinities of dinosaurs, and in 
figs. 59 and 60 are restorations of the fore and hind limbs of the type 
species (Hallopus victor). 


1 American Journal of Science, Vol. XVI, p. 412, November, 1878, 
2 Report British Association, Montreal Meeting, 1884, p. 765. 
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AFFINITINS WITH BELODONTIA. 


Another group of extinet reptiles, which may be termed the Belo- 
dontia, were considered in the same paper as allies of the Dinosauria. 
They are known from the Trias of Europe and America, and the type 
genus, Belodon, has been invéstigated by many anatomists, who all 
appear to have regarded it as a crocodilian, an opinion that in the 
light of our present knowledge may fairly be questioned. 


Fic. 57.—Diagram of left hind limb of Alligator mississippiensis Gray; seen from the Jeft; in position 
for comparison with dinosaurs. One-fourth natural size. 
Fic. 58.—Diagram of left hind limb of Aétosaurus ferratus; insame position. One-half natural size. 


AFFINITIES WITH CROCODILIA. 


The relations of these various groups to the true crocodiles on the 
one hand and to dinosaurs on the other is much too broad a subject to 
be introduced here, but attention may at least be called to some points 
of resemblance between the dinosaurs and these supposed crocodilian 
forms that seem to indicate genetic affinities. 
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If some of the characteristic parts of the skeletons of these groups 
are compared, e. g., of the true Crocodilia as existing to-day, the Belo- 
dontia, the Aétosauria, and the Hallopoda, and all with the correspond- 
ing portions of the more typical dinosaurs, the result may indicate in 
some measure the relationship between them. Taking first the pelvis 
and hind limb, as being especially characteristic. it will be seen in 
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Fa. 59.—Diagram of left fore limb of Hallopus victor Marsh; seen from the left. 
F1¢. 60,—Diagram of left hind limb of same individual. Both figures are one-half natural size. 
Via. 61.—Left hind leg of Laosawrus consors Marsh; outside view. One-sixth natural size. 
* a, astragalus; ¢, caleaneum; f, femur; fj’, fibula; il, ilium: és, ischium; p, pubis; p’, postpubis; 
t, tibia; I, IV, V, first, fourth, and fifth digits. 


the existing alligator, as represented in fig. 57, that the pubie bone is 
excluded from the acetabulum, articulating with the ischium only, and 
not at all with the ilium. The calcaneum, moreover, has a posterior 
extension. In Aétosaurus, as shown in fig..58, the pubic bone forms 
part of the acetabulum, as in dinosaurs and birds, and this is a note- 
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worthy difference from all the existing crocodiles. The hind foot, how- 
ever, is of the crocodilian type, with the caleaneum showing a posterior 
projection? 

In Belodon, only the pelvis of which is here represented (fig. 62), 
the pubis contributes a very important part to the formation of the 
acetabulum, and to the entire pelvic arch. The latter differs from the 
pelvis of a typical dinosaur mainly in the absence of an open acetabu- 
lum, but a moderate enlargement of the fontanelle at the junction of 
the three pelvic elements would practically remove this difference. A 
more erect position of the limb, leading to a more distinct head on the 
femur, might possibly bring about such a result. The feet and limbs 
of Belodon are crocodilian in type. 

Bearing these facts in mind, the diagram representing the restored 
fore and hind limbs of the diminutive Hallonus (figs. 59-60) shows first 


Fic. 62.—Diagram of pelvis of Belodon Kapji von Meyer; seen from the left. One-fourth natural 
size. 
a, acetabular surface within dotted line; il, ilium; is, ischium; p, pubis. 


of all the true dinosaurian pelvis, with the pubic bone taking part 
in the open acetabulum, and forming an important and distinctive 
element of the pelvic arch. The delicate posterior limb and foot, 
evidently adapted mainly for leaping, as the generic name suggests, 
are quite unique among the Reptilia, but the tarsus, especially the 
calcaneum, recalls strongly the same region in the orders already 
passed in review. 

Just what this posterior extension of the caleaneum signifies in this 
case it is difficult to decide from the evidence now known. It may be 
merely an adaptive character, as Hallopus appears in nearly every 
other respect to be a true carnivorous dinosaur. It may, however, be 
an inheritance from a crocodilian ancestry, preserved by a peculiar 
mode of life. Whatever its origin may have been, it was certainly, 
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during the life of the animal, an essential part of the remarkable leap- 
ing foot to which it belonged, and in which it has since kept its posi- 
tion undisturbed. The presence of such an element in the foot of this 
diminutive dinosaur certainly suggests that the group Hallopoda, 
which the writer has here considered a suborder, stands somewhat apart 
from the typical Theropoda, but not far enough away to be excluded 
from the subclass Dinosauria, as defined in the present paper. 

The genus Plateosaurus (Zanclodon), which is from essentially the 
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Fic. 63.—Pelvis of Morosaurus lentus Marsh; seen from the left. One-eighth natural size. 
a, acetabular opening; other letters as in fig. 62. 


same geological horizon in Germany as Aétosaurus and Belodon, is one 
of the oldest true dinosaurs known, and a typical member of the order 
Theropoda. In the pelvic arch of this reptile the ilium and ischium are 
in type quite characteristic of the group to which it belongs, but the 
pubic elements are unique. They consist of a pair of broad, thin 
plates united together so as to form an apron-like shield in front, quite 
unlike anything known in other dinosaurs. The wide pubic bones of 
Belodon, and the corresponding plates in some of the Sauropoda (Moro- 
saurus, fig. 63), indicate that this feature of the reptilian pelvis may 
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have been derived from some common ancestor of a generalized primi- 
tive type. The known transformations of this same pelvic element in 
one other order of dinosaurs (the Predentata) show that the modifica- 
tions here suggested are well within the limits of probability. The hind 
limb of one genus of this order is shown in fig. 61 (p. 233). 


Vic. 64.—Pelvis of Ceratosaurus nasicornis Marsh; seen from the left. One-twelfth natural size. 
Letters as in fig. 63. 

Via. 65.—United metatarsal bones of Oeratosaurus nasicornis; left foot; front view. One-fourth 
natural size. 

Fic. 66.—United metatarsal bones of great penguin (Aptenodytes Pennantii G-R.Gr.); left foot; 
front view. Natural size. 
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The skulls of Aétosaurus and Belodon both show features character- 
istic of some of the dinosaurs, especially of the Sauropoda, but these 
features need not be discussed here. 


AFFINITIES WITH BIRDS. 


The relation of dinosaurs to birds, a subject of importance, must 
also be postponed for another occasion. One point, however, may be 
mentioned in this connection. The pelvic bones of all known birds, 
living and extinct, except the genus Archiopteryx, are coossified, 
while in all the known dinosaurs they are separate, excepting Cerato- 
saurus (fig. 64) and Ornithomimus. Again, all known adult birds, liv- 
ing and extinct, with possibly the single exception of Archwopteryx, 
have the metatarsal bones firmly united (fig. 66), while all the Dino- 
sauria, except Ceratosaurus (fig. 65), have these bones separate. The 
exception in each case brings the two classes near together at this point, 
and their close affinity is thus rendered more than probable. 

These few facts will throw some light on the affinities of the reptiles 
known as the Dinosauria. The problem is certainly one of much diffi- 
culty, and the writer hopes soon to discuss it more fully elsewhere. 


PEAVRLL Ne. 
CLASSIFICATION OF DINOSAURIA. 


In the present review of the dinosaurs the writer has confined him- 
self mainly to the type specimens which he has described, but has 
included with them other important remains where these were available 
for investigation. The extensive collections in the museum of Yale 
University contain so many of the important type specimens now known 
from America that they alone furnish an admirable basis for classifi- 
cation, and it was mainly upon these that he first established the pres- 
ent system, which has since been found to hold equally good for the 
dinosaurs discovered elsewhere. In the further study of these reptiles 
it was also necessary to examine both the European forms and those 
from other parts of the world, and he has now studied nearly every 
known specimen of importance. These investigations have enabled 
him to make this classification more complete, and to bring it down to 
the present time. ; 

Many attempts have been made to classify the dinosaurs, the first 
being that of Hermann von Meyer in 1830. The name Dinosauria, 
proposed for the group by Owen in 1839, has been generally accepted, 
although not without opposition. Heckel, Cope, and Huxley followed, 
the last in 1869 proposing the name Ornithoscelida for the order, and 
giving an admirable synopsis of what was then known of these strange 
reptiles and their affinities. Since then, Hulke, Seeley, Lydekker, 
Gaudry, Dollo, Baur, and others have added much to our knowledge 
of these interesting animals. 
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The remarkable discoveries in North America, however, have changed 
the whole subject, and in place of fragmentary specimens many entire 
skeletons of dinosaurian reptiles have been brought to light, and thus 
definite information has replaced uncertainty and rendered a compre- 
hensive classification for the first time possible. 

The system of classification first proposed by the writer in 1881 has 
been very generally approved, but a few modifications have been sug- 
gested by others that will doubtless be adopted. This will hardly be 
the case with several radical changes recently advocated, based mainly 
upon certain theories of the origin of dinosaurs. At present these — 
theories are not supported by a sufficient number of facts to entitle 
them to the serious consideration of those who have made a careful 
study of these reptiles, especially the wonderful variety of forms recently 
made known from America. 

Further discoveries may in time solve the problem of the origin of 
all the reptiles now called dinosaurs, but the arguments hitherto 
advanced against their being a natural group are far from conclusive. 
The idea that the Dinosauria belong to two or more distinct groups, 
each of independent origin, can at present only claim equal probability 
with a similar suggestion recently made in regard to mammals. This 
subject of the origin of the dinosaurs and the relation of their divi- 
sions to each other will be more fully treated by the writer elsewhere. 

A classification of any series of extinct animals is of necessity, as the 
writer has previously said, merely a temporary convenience, like the 
bookshelves in a library, for the arrangement of present knowledge. 
In view of this fact and of the very limited information in regard to so 
many dinosaurs known only from fragmentary remains, it will suffice 
for the present, or until further evidence is forthcoming, to still con- 
sider the Dinosauria as a subclass of the great group of Reptilia. 

Regarding, then, the dinosaurs as a subclass of the Reptilia, the forms 
best known at present may be classified as follows: 


Subclass DINOSAURIA Owen. 


Premaxillary bones separate; upper and lower temporal arches; no 
teeth on palate; rami of lower jaw united in front by cartilage only. 
Neural arches of vertebrie joined to centra by suture; cervical and 
thoracic ribs double-headed; ribs without uncinate processes; sacral 
vertebre united; caudal vertebra numerous; chevrons articulated 
intervertebrally. Scapula elongate; no precoracoid; clavicles wanting. 
Ilium prolonged in front of the acetabulum; acetabulum formed in part 
by pubis; ischia meet distally on median line. Fore and hind limbs 
present, the latter ambulatory, and larger than those in front; head of 
femur at right angles to condyles; tibia with procnemial crest; fibula 
complete; first row of tarsals composed of astragalus and caleaneum 
only, which together form the upper portion of ankle joint; reduction 
in number of digits begins with the fifth. 
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Order THEROPODA (Beast foot). Carnivorous. 


Skull with external narial openings lateral; large antorbital vacuity ; 
brain case incompletely ossified; no pineal foramen; premaxillaries with 
teeth; no predentary bone; dentary without coronoid process; teeth 
with smooth compressed crowns and crenulated edges. Vertebra more 
or less cavernous; posterior trunk vertebra united by diplosphenal 
articulation. Neural canal in sacrum of moderate size. Hach sacral rib 
supported by two vertebrae; diapophyses distinct from sacral ribs. Ster- 
num unossified. Pubes projecting downward, and united distally; no 
postpubis. Fore limbs small; limb bones hollow; astragalus closely 
applied to tibia; feet digitigrade; digits with prehensile claws; locomo- 
tion mainly bipedal. 

(1) Family Megalosaurid. Lower jaws with teeth in front. Anterior 
vertebre convexo-concave; remaining vertebrae biconcave; five sacral 
vertebre. Abdominal ribs. [lium expanded in front of acetabulum; 
pubes slender, and distally coossified. Femur longer than tibia; astrag- 
alus with ascending process; five digits in manus and four in pes. 

Genus Megalosaurus (Poikilopleuron), Jurassic and Cretaceous. 
Known forms, European. 

(2) Family Dryptosauride. Lower jaws with teeth in front. Cervi- 
cal vertebre opisthocelian; remaining vertebra biconcave; sacral ver- 
tebrie less than five. Ilium expanded in front of acetabulum; distal ends 
of pubes coossified and much expanded; an interpubic bone. Femur 
longer than tibia; astragalus with ascending process; fore limbs very 
small, with compressed prehensile claws. (Pls. X-XII.) 

Genera Dryptosaurus (Leelaps), Allosaurus, Coelosaurus, Creosaurus. 
Jurassic and Cretaceous. All from North America. 

(3) Family Labrosauride. Lower jaws edentulous in front. Cervi- 
cal and dorsal vertebrae convexo-concave; centra cavernous or hollow. 
Pubes robust, with anterior margins united; aninterpubic bone. Femur 
longer than tibia; astragalus with ascending process. (Pl. XIII.) 

Genus Labrosaurus. Jurassic, North America. 

(4) Family Plateosauride (Zanclodontide). Vertebre biconcave; 
two sacral vertebre. Ilium expanded behind acetabulum; pubes 
broad, elongate plates, with anterior margins united; no interpubic 
bone; ischia united at distal ends. Femur longer than tibia; astrag- 
alus without ascending process; five digits in manus and pes. 

Genera Plateosaurus (Zanclodon), Teratosaurus (7), Dimodosaurus. 
Triassic. Known forms, European. 

(5) Family Anchisauridie. Skull light in structure, with recurved, 
cutting teeth. Vertebre plane or biconcave. Bones hollow. Ilium 
expanded behind acetabulum; pubes rod-like and not coossified dis- 
tally; no interpubic bone. Fore limbs well developed; femur longer 
than tibia; astragalus without ascending process; five digits in manus 
and in pes. (Pls. II-IV.) 

Genera Anchisaurus (Megadactylus), Ammosaurus, Arctosaurus (2), 
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Bathygnathus, and Clepsysaurus, in North America; and in Europe, 
Paleosaurus. Theeodontosaurus. All known forms, Triassic. 


Suborder CasLuRtA (Hollow tail). 


(6) Family Coeluride. Teeth much compressed, Vertebra and bones 
of skeleton very hollow or pneumatic; neural canal much expanded ; 
anterior cervical vertebrie convexo-concave; remaining vertebra bicon- 
eave; anterior cervical ribs coossified with vertebra; pubes slender 
and distally coossified; an interpubic bone. Femur shorter than tibia; 
metatarsals very long and slender. (PI. VIL) 

Genera GCeelurus in North America, and Aristosuchus in Europe, 
Jurassic. 

Suborder COMPSOGNATHA. 


(7) Family Compsognathide. Skull elongate, with slender jaws and 
pointed teeth. Cervical vertebrae convexo-concave, with free ribs; 
remaining vertebrae biconcave. Ischia with long symphysis on median 
line. Bones very hollow; femur shorter than tibia; astragalus with 
long ascending process; three functional digits in manus and in pes. 
(Pl. LX XXII.) 

Genus Compsognathus. Jurassic. Only known specimen, European, 


Suborder CERA'TOSAURIA (Horned saurians). 


(8) Family Ceratosauride, Horn on skull; teeth large and trenchant. 
Cervical vertebra plano-concave; remaining vertebrie biconcave. Ribs 
free. Pelvic bones coossified; ilium expandéd in front of acetabulum ; 
pubes slender; an interpubic bone; sacral vertebra five; ischia slender, 
with distal ends coossified. Limb bones hollow; manus with four digits; 
femur longer than tibia; astragalus with ascending process; metatar- 
sals coossified; three digits only in pes. Osseous dermal plates. (Pls. 
VIII-X, XIV.) 

Jenus Ceratosaurus. Jurassic, North America. 

(9) Family Ornithomimide. Pelvic bones coossified with each other 
and with sacrum; ilium expanded in front of acetabulum. Limb bones 
very hollow; fore limbs very small; digits with very long, pointed 
claws; hind limbs of true avian type; femur longer than tibia; astrag- 
alus with long ascending process; feet with three functional digits, 
digitigrade and unguiculate. (Pl. LVII1.) 

Genus Ornithomimus. Cretaceous, North America. 


Suborder HALLOPODA (Leaping foot). 


(10) s*amily Hallopidie. Vertebra and limb bones hollow ; vertebrie 
biconcave; two vertebree in sacrum. Acetabulum formed by ilium, 
pubis, and ischium; pubes rod-like, projecting downward, but not coos- 
sified distally; no postpubis; ischia with distal ends expanded, meeting 
below on median line. Fore limbs very small, with four digits in 
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manus; femur shorter than tibia; hind limbs very long, with three 
functional digits in pes, and metatarsals greatly elongated; astragalus 
without ascending process; caleaneum much produced backward; feet 
digitigrade, unguiculate. (Pl. VI.) 

Genus Hallopus. Jurassic, North America. 


Order SAUROPODA (Lizard foot). Herbivorous. 


External nares at apex of skull; premaxillary bones with teeth; 
teeth with rugose crowns more or less spoon-shaped; large antorbital 
openings; no pineal foramen; alisphenoid bones; brain case ossified; no 
columelle; postoccipital bones; no predentary bone; dentary without 
coronoid process. Cervical ribs coossified with vertebra; anterior ver- 
tebree opisthoceelian, with neural spines bifid; posterior trunk vertebre 
united by diplosphenal articulation; presacral vertebre hollow; each 
sacral vertebra supports it own transverse process, or sacral rib; no 
diapophyses on sacral vertebree; neural canal much expanded in 
sacrum; first caudal vertebree proceelian. Sternal bones parial; ster- 
nal ribs ossified. Ilium expanded in front of acetabulum; pubes pro- 
jecting in front, and united distally by cartilage; no postpubis. Limb 
bones solid; fore and hind limbs nearly equal; metacarpals longer than 
metatarsals; femur longer than tibia; astragalus not fitted to end of 
tibia; feet plantigrade, ungulate; five digits in manus and pes; second 
row of carpal and tarsal bones unossified; locomotion quadrupedal. 

(1) Family Atlantosauride. A pituitary canal; large fossa for nasal 
gland. Distal end of scapula not expanded. Sacrum hollow; ischia 
directed downward, with expanded extremities meeting on median 
line. Anterior caudal vertebre with lateral cavities; remaining cau- 
dals solid. (Pls. XV-XXIV, and XLII.) 

Genera Atlantosaurus, Apatosaurus, Barosaurus, Brontosaurus. 
Include the largest known land animals. Jurassic, North America. 

(2) Family Diplodocide. External nares superior; no depression 
for nasal gland; two antorbital openings; large pituitary fossa; denti- 
tion weak, and in front of jaws only; brain inclined backward; dentary 
bone narrow in front. Ischia with shaft not expanded distally, directed 
downward and backward, with sides meeting on median lines, Sacrum 
hollow, with three vertebre. Caudal vertebrie deeply excavated below; 
chevrons with both anterior and posterior branches. (Pls. XXV— 
X XIX.) 

Genus Diplodocus. Jurassic, North America. . 

(3) Family Morosauride. External nares lateral; large fossa for 
nasal gland; small pituitary fossa; dentary bone massive in front;. 
teeth very large. Shaft of scapula expanded at distal end. Sacral ver- 
tebre four in number, and nearly solid; ischia slender, with twisted 
shaft directed backward, and sides meeting on median line. Anterior 
caudals solid. (Pls. XXIX-XXXVIIL.) 

Genera Morosaurus, Camarasaurus(?) (Amphiccelias). Jurassic, 
North America. 
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(4) Family Pleuroceelide. Dentition weak; teeth resembling those 
of Diplodocus. Cervical vertebre elongated; centrum hollow, with 
large lateral openings; sacral vertebra solid, with lateral depressions 
in centra; caudal vertebr solid; anterior caudals with flat articular 
faces and transversely compressed neural spines; middle caudal verte- 
bree with neural arch on front half of centrum. Ischia with compressed 
distal ends, meeting on median line. (Pls. XL and XLI.) 

Genera Pleurocclus, Astrodon (?). Potomac, North America. 

(5) Family Titanosauride. Fore limbs elongate; coracoid quadri- 
lateral. Presacral vertebra opisthoceelian; first caudal vertebra bicon- 
vex; remaining caudals procelian; chevrons open above. 

Genera Titanosaurus and Argyrosaurus. Cretaceous (?), India and 
Patagonia. 

(6) Family Cardiodontide. Teeth of moderate size. Upper end of 
scapula expanded; humerus elongate; fore limbs near equaling hind 
limbs in length. Sacrum solid; ischia with wide distal ends meeting 
on median line. Caudal vertebree biconcave. 

Genera Cardiodon (Cetiosaurus), Bothriospondylus, Ornithopsis, and 
Pelorosaurus. European, and probably all Jurassic. ! 


Order PREDENTATA. Herbivorous. 


Narial opening lateral; no antorbital foramen; brain case ossified; 
supraorbital bones; teeth with sculptured crowns; maxillary teeth with 
crowns grooved on outside; lower teeth with grooves on inside of crown; 
a predentary bone; dentary with coronoid process. Cervical ribs articu- 
lating with vertebra; each sacralrib supported by two vertebre. Ilium 
elongated in front of acetabulum; prepubic bones free in front; post- 
pubic bones present; ischia slender, directed backward, with distal 
ends meeting side to side. Astragalus without ascending process. 


Suborder STEGOSAURIA (Plated lizard). 


Skull without horns; no teeth in premaxillaries; teeth with distinct 
compressed crowns and serrated edges. Vertebre and limb bones 
solid. Pubes projecting free in front; postpubis present. Fore limbs 
small; femur longer than tibia; feet plantigrade, ungulate; five 
digits in manus and four in pes; second row of carpals and tarsals 
unossified; locomotion mainly quadrupedal. Osseous dermal armor. 

(1) Family Stegosauride. Vertebre biconcave. Neural canal in 
sacrum expanded into large chamber; ischia directed backward, with 
sides meeting on median line. Dorsal ribs T-shaped in cross section. 
Astragalus coossified with tibia; metapodials very short. Back sur- 
mounted by a crest of vertical plates; tail armed with large spines. 
(Pls. XLITI-LIL.) 

Genera Stegosaurus (Hypsithophus), Diracodon, Paleoscincus, Pri- 
conodon, all from North America; and in Europe, Omosaurus, Owen. 
Jurassic and Cretaceous. 


1 The Wealden is here regarded as upper Jurassic, and not Cretaceous. See American Journal of 
Science, Vol. L, p. 412, November, 1895. 
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(2) Family Scelidosauride. Neural canal narrow; diapophyses of 
dorsal vertebre supporting head and tubercle of ribs. Astragalus not 
coossified with tibia; metatarsals elongated; three functional digits in 
pes. 

Genera Scelidosaurus, Acanthopholis, Hylzosaurus, Polacanthus. 
Jurassic and Cretaceous. Known forms, all European. (Pl. UX X XIII.) 

(3) Family Nodosauride. Heavy dermalarmor. Bones solid. Fore 
limbs large; five digits in manus; feet ungulate. 

Genus Nodosaurus. Cretaceous, North America, 


Suborder CERATOPSIA (Horned face). 


Premaxillaries edentulous; teeth with two distinct roots; skull sur- 
mounted by massive horn cores; a rostral bone, forming a sharp, cutting 
beak; expanded parietal crest, with marginal armature; a pineal fora- 
men(?). Vertebre and limb bones solid; fore limbs large; femur longer 
than tibia; feet ungulate; locomotion quadrupedal. Dermal armor. 

(4) Family Ceratopside. Anterior cervical vertebra coossified with 
each other; posterior dorsal vertebrae supporting on the diapophysis 
both the head and tubercle of the rib; lumbar vertebre wanting; 
sacral vertebr with both diapophyses and ribs. Neural canal insacrum 
without marked enlargement. Pubes projecting in front, with distal end 
expanded; postpubic bonerudimentary or wanting. (Pls. LIX-LXX1I.) 

Genera Ceratops, Agathaumas, Monoclonius, Polyonax, Sterrholo- 
phus, Torosaurus, Triceratops, in North America; and in Europe, Stru- 
thiosaurus (Crateomus). All are Cretaceous. 


Suborder ORNITHOPODA (Bird foot). 


Skull without horns; premaxillaries edentulous in front. Vertebrie 
solid. Fore limbs small. Pubes projecting free in front; postpubis 
present. Astragalus closely fitting to end of tibia; feet digitigrade; 
three to five functional digits in manus and three to four in pes; loco- 
motion mainly bipedal. No dermal armor. 

(5) Family Camptosauridee (Camptonotide). Premaxillaries edentu- 
lous; teeth in single row; a supraorbital fossa. Anterior vertebrie 
opisthoceelian; sacral vertebra five, not coossified, with peg-and-notch 
articulation. Sternum unossified. Limb bones hollow; fore limbs 
small; five digits in manus. Postpubis reaching to the distal end of 
ischium. Femur longer than tibia, and with pendent fourth trochan- 
ter; hind feet with three functional digits. (Pls. LIII-LVI.) 

Genus Camptosaurus (Camptonotus). Jurassic, North America. 

(6) Family Laosauride. Premaxillaries edentulous; teeth in single 
row. Anterior vertebre with plane articular faces; sacral vertebree 
coossified. Sternum unossified. Postpubis reaching to distal end of 
ischium. ‘Limb and foot bones hollow; fore limbs very small; five digits 
in manus; femur shorter than tibia; metatarsals elongate; four digits 
in pes. (Pls. LV and LVIL.) 
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Genera Laosaurus and Dryosaurus. Jurassic, North America. 

(7) Family Hypsilophodontide. Premaxillaries with teeth; teeth in 
single row; sclerotic bony plates. Anterior vertebre opisthoceelian ; 
sacral vertebre coossified. Sternum ossified. Postpubis extending to 
end of ischium. Limb bones hollow; five digits in manus; femur 
shorter than tibia; hind feet with four digits. (Pl. LXXXIV.) 

Genus Hypsilophodon. Wealden, England. 

(8) Family Iguanodontide. Premaxillaries edentulous; teeth in sin- 
gle row. Anterior vertebre opisthoceelian. Manus with five digits; 
pollex spine-like. Sternal bones ossified. Postpubis incomplete. 
Femur longer than tibia; three functional digits in pes. (Pl. LXXXYV.) 

Genera Iguanodon, Vectisaurus. Jurassic and Cretaceous. Known 
forms, all European. 

(9) Family Trachodontide (Hadrosauride). Premaxillaries edentu- 
lous; teeth in several rows, forming with use a tessellated grinding 
surface. Cervical vertebre opisthocelian. Limb bones hollow; fore 
limbs small; femur longer than tibia. 

Genera Trachodon (Hadrosaurus, Diclonius), Cionodon, and Orni- 
thotarsus. Cretaceous, North America. 

(10) Family Claosauride. Premaxillaries edentulous; teeth in sev- 
eral rows, but a single row only in use. Cervical vertebra opisthoce- 
lian. Limb bones solid; fore limbs small. Sternal bones parial. 
Postpubis incomplete. Sacral vertebre nine. Femur longer than tibia; 
feet ungulate; three functional digits in manusand pes. (Pls. LX XII- 
LXXIV.) 

Genus Claosaurus. Cretaceous, North America. 

(11) Family Nanosauride. Teeth compressed and pointed, and in a 
single uniform row. Cervical and dorsal vertebree short and biconcave; 
sacral vertebre three. Ilium with very short pointed front and narrow 
posterior end. Limb bones and others very hollow; fore limbs of 
moderate size; humerus with strong radial crest; femur curved, and 
shorter than tibia; fibula pointed below; metatarsals very long and 
slender.. Anterior caudals short. 

Genus Nanosaurus. Jurassic, North America. Includes the most 
diminutive of known dinosaurs. 


POSTSCRIPT: 


The accompanying plates, as well as the figures in the text, are all 
from original drawings made to illustrate the writer’s investigations on 
the early vertebrate life of North America. Many of these illustrations 
were designed especially for the monographs on dinosaurian reptiles 
now in preparation for the United States Geological Survey, and are 
here used, with the approval of the Director, to give the general reader 
a clear idea of some of the type specimens of one great group of extinct 
animals that were long the dominant forms of life on this continent. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, June 15, 1895. 
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PLATE II. 


Triassic DINOSAURS.—IHEROPODA. 
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ANCHISAURIDZ, 
Page 
Frc. 1. Skull of Anchisaurus colurus Marsh; side view; one-half natural size. 148 
a, nasal opening; b, antorbital opening; ¢, lower temporal fossa; d, upper 
temporal fossa; 0, orbit; q, quadrate. 
Fic. 2. Bones of left fore leg of same individual; outside view; one-fourth 
maturalisize: co cc soos ec cee osc on = eine ce esis Soe re at ate nel aoe ran eee 149 
c, coracoid; h, humerus; 7, radius; s, scapula; wu, ulna; J, first digit; V, 
fifth digit. — 
Fig. 3. Bones of left hind leg of same individual; outside view; one-fourth 
AGORA Rae Sean Corea a ee Eor BRtOUSDEA EE RoScske nes abeepapegso6 ChoC 149 


a, astragalus; c, caleaneum; f, femur; jf’, fibula; i, lium; is, ischium; p, 
pubis; ¢, tibia; J, first digit; V, fifth digit. 
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PLATE III. 


TRIASSIC DINOSAURS.—THEROPODA. 


ANCHISAURID. 


Fig.1. Skull of Anchisaurus colurus Marsh; top view; one-half natural size.. 
Fic. 2. Base of same skull; back view; one-half natural size.............---. 
a,nasal opening; bp, bas'pterygoid process; d, upper temporal fossa; f, 
frontal; j, jugal; n, nasal; 0, orbit; oc, occipital condyle; p, parietal; 
p’, paroccipital process; pf, prefrontal; pm, premaxillary. 
Fic. 3. Sacrum and ilia of Ammosaurus major Marsh; seen from below; one- 
fourth natural size: .s sls ae cet ahs eee ts Sencar 
Fic. 4. Ischia of Anchisaurus polyzelus Hitchcock, sp.; seen from above; one- 
half naturalisizes so 325/22 W scien se See cepts ee ee ee 
a, posterior view of distal ends; ac, acetabular surface; il, face for ilium; 
is, face for ischium; p, distal end; pb, face for pubis; s, symphysis; 1, 2, 
3, sacral vertebra. 
Fic. 5. Left fore foot of Anchisaurus polyzelus; back view; one-half natural 
BIZ Osteen lac n= sete sala cla ae ian oe ete I Oe ee Se oe 
ce, centrale; r, radiale; R, radius; U, ulna; J, first digit; V, fifth digit. 
Fic. 6. Right hind foot of Ammosaurus major; front view; one-fourth natural 
BIZE oie a tane Ae ere a orate cee IS eels See eee ore ee eee 
a, astragalus; c, caleaneum; PF, fibula; 7, tibia; #2, t3, t4, tarsal bones; J, 
first digit; V, fifth digit. 
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PLATE IV. 


PLATE IV. 


TRIASSIC DINOSAURS.—THEROPODA. 


ANCHISAURIDA. 


Restoration of Anchisaurus colurus Marsh We Sau sidsiaee siete eect ei eee 
One-twelfth natural size. 
Connecticut River sandstone, Connecticut. 
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PL. IV 


RESTORATION OF ANCHISAURUS COLURUS Marsh 


One-twelfth natural size. Triassic, Connecticut. 


Ee AL Cc eve 


PLATE: 
TRIASSIC _DINOSAURS.—FOOTPRINTS. 


Fic. 1. Footprints of small dinosaur (Ammopus); showing impressions of both 
fore and hind feet; one-twelfth natural size. ---.-.-.---------------------- 
Fic. 2. Footprints of bipedal dinosaur (Anomeepus) ; showing where the ani- 
mal sat down; one-twelfth natural size .....-...---.------------------+--- 
Fic. 3. Footprints of large bipedal dinosaur (Brontozoum); one-twentieth 
PhO nA AE) eee aoe eaees REPO OCe Boba come Ja Pe oSeienCO cose cu aaueenea conn Oancancd 
Fic. 4. Footprints of large dinosaur (Otozoum); showing impressions of hind 
feet alone; one-twentieth natural size. -.-.-.---.-------------------.-+----- 
Fic. 5. Footprints of bipedal dinosaur; one-twelfth natural size... .---- 
The specimens represented in figs. 1-4 are from the Connecticut River sand- 
stone of Massachusetts, and the one shown in fig. 5 is from nearly the 

same horizon in Arizona. 
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FOOTPRINTS OF TRIASSIC DINOSAURS. 
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PLATERS Vis 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—THEROPODA. 


HALLOPIDE. 


vy a 
Fig. 1. Outline restoration of left fore leg of Hallopus victor Marsh ; outer view. Ai 154 
Fic. 2. Outline restoration of left hind leg of same individual; outer view... 154 
Both figures are natural size. 
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PLATE VII. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—THEROPODA. 


Ca@LURID&. 


Page. 

Fic. 1. Tooth of Celurus fragilis Marsh; twice natural size. ..-.-..-----.----- 155 
a, outer view; b, front view; ¢, inner view. 

Fic. 2. Cervical vertebra of Celurus fragilis; front view .-.-...-----.-----.- 156 
2a, side view; 2b, transverse section of same vertebra. 

Fig. 3. Dorsal vertebra of Celurus fragilis; front view ...--- Nas eee 156 
3a, side view ; 3), transverse section of same. 

Fic. 4. Caudal vertebra of Calurus fragilis; front view ...------------------- 156 


4a, side view; 4b, transverse section of same. 

a, anterior end; ¢, cavity; d, diapophysis; f, lateral foramen; ne, neural 
canal; p, posterior end; 7, coossified rib; s, neural spine; 2, anterior 
zy gapophysis; 2’, posterior zygapophysis. / 

All the figures of vertebra are natural size. 
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PLATE VIII. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—THEROPODA. 


CERATOSAURIDA, 


Page. 
Fic. 1. Skull of Ceratosaurus nasicornis Marsh; side view..-.....-..---------- 157 
rig. 2: Chesame skulls" frontaiew sess ee eee RAE oe ere a 157 
Fic. 3. The same skull, with brain cast; seen from above .......-.. MaMa a aace 159 


a, nasal opening; b, horn core; ¢, antorbital opening; c’, cerebral hemi- 
spheres; d, orbit; ¢, lower temporal fossa; /, frontal bone; f’, foramenin 
lower jaw; h, supratemporal fossa; j, jugal; m, maxillary hone; m’, 
medulla; n, nasal bone; oc, occipital condyle; ol, olfactory lobes; pf, 
prefrontal bone; pm, premaxillary bone; q, quadrate bone; qj, quadrato- 
jugal bone; t, transverse bone. 

All the figures are one-sixth natural size. 
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PLATE IX. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—THEROPODA. 


CERATOSAURID, 
Page. 
Fig.1. Atlas of Ceratosaurus nasicornis Marsh..........--......-.2-2:22------ 159 
BIGS2. Axisof same individual: -. 3.22252 s.0 tee eae nee se eee eee 160 
Higx3.-Lhird! vertebraief same .2 sco. - Seer eso ele shaies eistee nets Coe eee eee eee 160 
a, side view; b, front view; ce, posterior view; d, top view; ¢, inferior view. 
Frg.4) Sixthivertebra of, same; side view 22sse0s5225)2 ee ee eee eee 160 
PrG.5. Dorsal vertebra, of same side) view .----- -.-4---2-tee sei eeeaeeees 160 
Fic. 6. Fifth caudal vertebra of same, with chevron in natural position; side 
NAO W whist esi 0 Sosstais Sats cha shlNet aati m yo Sects aes the Mes cane ke Sek hse ete RE 160 


All the figures are one-sixth natural size. 
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PLATE X. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—THEROPODA. 


CERATOSAURID&, DRYPTOSAURIDE, AND C@LURIDA. 


Page. 
Fic. 1. Pelvis of Ceratosaurus nasicornis Marsh; side view; seen from the left; 


one-twelfthmaturalsize: 2 ciao. os se gate see ee tener Oe eae clan eee eee 161 
The three pelvic bones are coossified. 
Fic. 2. Pelvis of Allosaurus fragilis Marsh; the same view; one-twelfth nat- 
UTA (G1ZO san) 5 eels Soe ess Hae eee cbstese ioe = ee eee see Sa Sel eee ate et enter 163 
a, acetabulum; il, ilium; is, ischium; p, pubis. 
Fig. 3. Pubes of Celurus agilis Marsh; one-fourth natural size ..-....-...---- 156 
Fic. 4. The same bones; one-fourth natural size...--...--..---.2-...--.-.-.- 156 


a, side view; b, front view; c, foot, or distal end. 
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PLATE XI. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—THEROPODA. 


DRYPTOSAURIDE. 
Page. 
Fig. 1. Bones of left fore leg of Allosaurus fragilis Marsh; outer view ....---- 163 
Fic. 2. Bones of left hind leg of Allosaurus fragilis; outer view -.--.---------- 163 


Both figures are one-twelfth natural size. 
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PLATE XII. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—THEROPODA. 


DRYPTOSAURIDA. 
Fic. 1. Right premaxillary bone of Creosaurus atrox Marsh; one-sixth natural 


a, front view; b, lateral view, showing outer side; ¢, lateral view, showing 
inner surface. 
Fic. 2. Left ilium of Creosaurus atrox; seen from the left; one-tenth natural 
SIZE Is See e Sa Se ssetereteic leer tes SID ete ayo mee a SIE Teen eI ole ale Nella ste ore tear 
Fic. 3. The same; seen from below; one-tenth natural size ..---..----------- 
a, anterior, or pubic, articulation; b, posterior, or ischiadic, articulation. 
Fic. 4. Pubes of Creosaurus atrox; front view; one-twelfth natural size...-.. 
a, acetabular surface; b, face for ilium; c, distal end. 
Fic. 5. Lumbar vertebra of Creosaurus atrox; front view; one-sixth natural 


Fic. 6. The same; side view; seen from the left; one-sixth natural size..-..-- 
a, anterior articular face; d, diapophysis; p, posterior articular face; s, 
neural spine; z, anterior zygapophysis; 2’, posterior zygapophysis. 
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PLATE XIiIl. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—THEROPODA. 
LABROSAURIDE. 


Fic. 1. Tooth of Labrosaurus sulcatus Marsh; natural size 
a, outer view; b, back view; ¢, inner view. 
Fic. 2. Left dentary bone of Labrosaurus ferox Marsh; superior view 
Fic. 3. The same bone; lateral view; outer side 
Fic. 4. The same bone; lateral view; inner ‘side 
All three figures are one-sixth natural size. 
Fic. 5. Pelvis of Labrosaurus fragilis Marsh; seen from the left; one-twelfth 
natural size (outline of ilium from Creosaurus atrox Marsh) 
a, acetabulum; il, iliam; is, ischium; p, pubis. 
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_ PLATE cig 


, JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—THEROPODA. 


CERATOSAURID&. 


Restoration of Ceratosaurus nasicornis Marsh..............-----.-------- 
One-thirtieth natural size. : 
Jurassic, Colorado. 
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PLATE XV. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


ATLANTOSAURID. 
Page. 
Fic. 1. Back of skull of Atlantosawrus montanus Marsh. ...--.---------------- 166 
Fic. 2. The same specimen; inferior view -.--------------------------------- 166 


bp, basioccipital process; c’, pituitary canal; f, foramen magnum ; h, pos- 
terior fossa; i, internal carotid foramen; oc, occipital condyle; p, par- 
occipital process; pr, parietal; s, suture; so, supraoccipital. 

Both figures are one-half natural sizé. 
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PLATE XVI. 
JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


ATLANTOSAURID A. 


Page. 
Fic. 1. Left pubis and ischium of Atlantosaurus immanis Marsh; outer view; 
one-twentieth natural siz6.c2- 2-2 os ta one soe eee ne oe lone ee Jone ee 166 
f, foramen in pubis; is, ischium; p, pubis. 
Fic. 2. Left femurof Atlantosaurus immanis; inner view; one-sixteenth natu- 
5 A a ale a rey ROP Te EIS GRO RIC OAS OHI RESIDE 0s orton 166 
2a, proximal end. 
Fic. 3. The same bone; front view; one-sixteenth natural size. ..-...-------- 166 


3a, distal end. 
c, inner condyle; c’, outer condyle; f, groove for fibula; h, head; t, tro- 
chanter; t’, inner trochanter. 
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PLATE XVII. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


ATLANTOSAURID. 


Page. 
Fic. 1. Sacrum of Atlantosaurus montanus Marsh; seen from below . ..---- ---- 166 
Fic. 2. Sacrum of Apatosaurus ajax Marsh; seen from below...--------.------ 166 


a, first sacral vertebra; 6, transverse process of first vertebra; c, trans- 
_ verse process of second vertebra ; d, transverse process of third vertebra; 
e, transverse process of fourth vertebra; f,f’, f', foramina between trans- 
verse processes; g, surface for union with ilium; », last sacral vertebra. 
Both figures are one-tenth natural size. 
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PLATE XVIII. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


ATLANTOSAURIDX. 


Fic. 1. Cervical vertebra of Apatosaurus laticollis Marsh; back view; one- 
Sixteenth natural GlZer ss cese ooo eta ate alate eam moon eae eral a ae alleinl tetele 
Fic. 2. Dorsal vertebra of Apatosaurus ajax Marsh; front view; one-eighth 
matural’sizess =. ssc eects -ocick cle ees faba lele coke a alae ere ewinte lot ohne late aleleg aloe ael eerie 
a, metapophysis; }, ball; ¢c, cup; d, diapophysis; f, lateral foramen; h, 
hatchet bone; n, neural canal; p, parapophysis; z, anterior zy gapophy- 
sis; 2’, posterior zygapophysis. 

Fic. 3. Cast of sacral cavity of Apatosaurus ajax; top view; one-fourth nat- 
be Caer Saco e er aebe Gaon Sane SuReo Ac eee OO aeaR neon Sp SuiSsao ESOS cos. cose 
f, foramen; », cast of cavity in first true sacral vertebra; v’, cast of cavity 

in second sacral vertebra; v'’, cast of cavity in third vertebra. 
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PLATE XIX. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


ATLANTOSAURIDA AND MOROSAURIDZ. 


Page. 
Fig. 1. Left scapula and coracoid of Apatosaurus ajax Marsh; side view; one- 
fourteenth natural size....-..----5 ese. coc ene ee meee s a= mee eer 168 
Frc. 2. Left scapula and coracoid of Morosaurus grandis Marsh; side view; 
182 


one-tenth natural s1z6. .. =< +. .-.- =< s2.- 0 eee =e eee ie nie eters 
a, scapular face of glenoid cavity; a’, coracoidean part of glenoid cavity ; 
b, rugose surface for union with coracoid; f, foramen in coracoid. 
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PLAT EX 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPUDA. 
ATLANTOSAURIDZ. 


Fig. 1. Tooth of Brontosaurus excelsus Marsh; natural size ...--..------------ 168 
a, outer view; b, posterior view; c, inner view; d, front view. 
Fic. 2. Left dentary bone of Brontosaurus excelsus; outer view; one-third 
TAMILS ae oe p eco eae cebeas coneakebe a Sodedo pHs son Seaetoclatiercnch: 168 
a, edentulous margin; s, symphysis; sr, face for surangular. 
Fig. 3. Sixth cervical vertebra of Brontosaurus excelsus; side view; one-twelfth 
MACUL AL SIZOe ses o.oo = alo ciao c= owiniclaels Sotaeinciateiole = ehels lois aie mralelatatats ote ls miata ele 169 
Fic. 4. The same vertebra; back view; one-twelfth natural size.......--.---- 169 
b, ball; ¢, cup; d, diapophysis; f, lateral foramen; n, neural canal; p, 
parapophysis; 7, cervical rib; z, anterior zygapophysis; 2’, posterior 
zy gapophysis. 
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PLATE XXI1. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


ATLANTOSAURIDA. 
. Page. 
Fia. 1. Posterior cervical vertebra of Brontosaurus excelsus Marsh; front view. 169 
Fic. 2. Dorsal vertebra of Brontosaurus excelsus; side view...---..----.------ 169 
Hira: 3. Cheisame vertebras) back View oe ese-. sca -)- ise aoe ie eee 169 


b, ball; c, cup; d, diapophysis; f, foramen in centrum; f’, lateral fora- 
men; 7, neural canal; p, parapophysis; 7, rib; 8, neural spine; z, auterior 
zygapophysis; z’, posterior zygapophysis. 

All the figures are one-twelfth natural size. 
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PLATE XXII. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


ATLANTOSAURID. 
Page. 
Fig. 1. Seapular arch of Brontosaurus excelsus Marsh; front view; one-sixteenth 
MAHUTAl BLZO. sca co ee ce ea eee angie as ete ae eee a eo aie Re pte een 
c, coracoid; ct, cartilage; g, glenoid cavity; os, right sternal bone; 0s’, 
left sternal bone; s, scapula. 

Fic. 2. Left sternal bone of same individual; one-eighth natural size-------- 168 
a, superior view; }, inferior view; ¢, face for coracoid; d, margin next to 

median line; e, inner front margin; p, posterior end. 
Fig. 3. Sternal plates of young ostrich (Siruthio camelus Linn.); seen from 
below; two-thirds natural size .--..----.----+--+--+ +--+ +--+ 2222 -e eres teecee 
c, coracoid; ct, sternal cartilage; os, ossified sternal bone; sr, sternal rib. 
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PLATE XXIIL 


JURASSIC _DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


ATLANTOSAURIDZ, 


Page. 

Fig. 1. Sacrum of Brontosaurus excelsus Marsh; seen from below..-.---------- 170 
a, first sacral vertebra; b, transverse process of first vertebra; c, transverse 
process of second vertebra; d, transverse process of third vertebra; ¢, 
transverse process of fourth vertebra; ffs fs fs foramina between 
processes of sacral vertebra; 9, surface for union with.ilium; J, last 

lumbar vertebra; p, last sacral vertebra. 
170 


Fig. 2. Section through second vertebra of sacrum of Brontosaurus excelsus ---- 
c, cavity; g, face for union with ilium; ne, neural canal. 
Both figures are one-tenth natural size. 
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PLATE XXIV. | 


PLATE XXIV. 
JUBASSIO DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


ATLANTOSAURID M. 
Fic. 1. Ischia of Brontosaurus excelaus Marsh; seen from above; one-twelfth 
MAtUVAl BILE. cv oc-n > ocmar eda cdeiwe cine sa cnee cs a sweleam a= im alem ofan nae ae 
lu, distal ends. 
a, acetabular surface; ¢, extremity; i, face for ilinm; pb, face for pubis; 
4, symphysis. 
Vic. 2. Fourth caudal vertebra of Brontosaurus excelaus; Bide VIEW -.c<- cesses 
Fic.3. The same vertebra; front view..------------------+00 00 eer cree sree 
Fria. 4. Chevron of Brontosaurus excelaus; side view... -.-+---5 610224 caer eens 
_ Fic. 5. The same; front view...----- ----0+-2000 000s) erence rennenence cor an- 
Last four figures are one-eighth natural size. 
c, face for chevron; h, hwmal orifice; n, neural canal; 4, neural spine; t, 
transverse process; z, anterior zygapophysis; 2’, posterior ay gapophysis. 
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PLATE XX V. 


PLATE XXY. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


D1PLODOCID2. 
‘ Pages, 
Fic. 1. Skull of Diplodocus longus Marsh; pide view..--- -------+-+---+-*-" "°° 175 
Fic. 2. The same skull; front view.-.---------- 2+ +--+ 2200 es sees sans oe 175 
Fic. 3. The same skull; top vieW-------- ere n= rien sss = sss ooo 175 


All the figures are one-sixth natural size. 
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DIPLODOCUS LONGUS Marsh. 
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PLATA Vs 
JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


DIPLODOCIDZ. 


Fig. 1. Maxillary teeth of Diplodocus longus Marsh; side view; one-half natural 
Celt ht he oe eRe in Aer S255 Sas botoc aco One aa Heese 
Fra. 2. Section of maxillary bone of Diplodocus longus ; showing functional 
tooth (fourth) in position and five successional teeth (2-6) in dental cavity ; 
Oneahalé natural S120 . <<a. sso-e sewer ores = eke nepel ia yeeros 
a, outer wall; b, inner wall; ¢, cavity; e, enamel; f, foramen; 7, root. 
Fic. 3. Cervical vertebra, with rib, of Diplodocus longus; side view ; one-eighth 
MaALUTASIZOe eee. joe occ cae Met see ces eerie ie ete re (ela ean Se 
a,metapophysis; b, ball; ¢, cup; f; foramen in centrum; 7, rib; 2, anterior 
zygapophysis; 2’, posterior zy gapophysis. 
Fia. 4. Twelfth caudal vertebra of Diplodocus longus; side view; one-sixth 
BAIN NIZE oe = 2 COC IRE REE RIEOOD Sete 36 ob aminnise ca ocbama Cac OCrO oir ase 
¥1G. 5. The same vertebra; bottom view; one-sixth natural BIZOE fae 2 seein 
c, anterior face for chevron; c’, posterior face for chevron; s, neural spine; 
z, anterior zygapophysis; 2’, posterior zygapophysis. 
Fic. 6. Chevron found attached to tenth and eleventh vertebrae of Diplodocus 
longus; top and side views; one-tenth naturalisizerese see caer tee seceeninys 
Fic. 7. Chevron of another individual; top and side views; one-tenth natural 
BIZ ee eae ese ote Seas sate in ese) ete ele chen ke cn 
a, anterior end; p, posterior end; v, faces for articulation with vertebre. 
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PLATE XXVITI. 
JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


DIPLODOCID#. 


Fig. 1. Atlas of Diplodocus longus Marsh; side view; one-half natural size... 

Fie. 2. The same; front view; one-half natural size.........--...-----..---- 

a, articular face for axis; c,cup; mn, neural canal; 0, cavity for odontoid 
process of axis; 7, face for rib; 2’, posterior zygapophysis. 

Fia. 3. Cervical vertebra of Diplodocus longus; front view; one-eighth natural 

BIZOS, 2 Fe oes acs ols ek Paice ice fetnale oleae eee eae ete oi ta ee ar aterciais aieepane arate 


Fic. 4. Dorsal vertebra of Diplodocus longus; back view; one-eighth natural 
a, metapophysis; b, ball; ¢,cup; d, diapophysis; /’, lateral foramen; n, 
neural canal; 7, rib; z, anterior zygapophysis; 2’, posterior zyga- 
pophysis. 
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PLATE) Ox VAL | Me. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA, e. 
me =) - -DipLopecipz. ape 
‘A a A Page. 
Fic. 1. Sacrum and ilium of Diplodocus longus Marsh; seen from below; one- 7 ' 
ie den ERtenbh aatural ‘size: bone ese rete eee eine ae eee ee 6 Se ea eS « LO a 
la, transverse section through second vertebra; ¢, cavity. iio 


a, first sacral vertebra; ac, acetabular surface; b, transverse process of in 
; first vertebra; c, transverse process of second Porn: d, transverse rc 
Ps : process of third vertebra; jf, f’, foramina between sacral vertebre; g, Nie’ 
face for ilium; il, ilium; is, face for ischium; p, last sacral Meats: pb, y 
| : face for pubis. 
Fic. 2. Right foot of Diplodocus longus; front view; one-eighth natural size.. 180 
‘a, astragalus; ¢, place for caleaneum; d, distal phalanx; /f, aoa t, tibia; 

I-V, eveunasalse i-iti, ungual pases i ‘ ee 4." 
Fic. 3. Ischia of Diplodocus longus; inferior view; one-eighth natural size.... 180 ~~ 
~ ; e, distal ends; il, face for ilium; p, distal einem pb, face for pubis; ‘ 
; 8, Eon: 
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Jurassic. 
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PLATE XXIX. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


DIPLODOCID&£. 
Page. 
Fic. 1. Leftmetacarpals of Diplodocus longus Marsh, with first phalanx of first 
dagitiin) positions front View) ne = cers creat sere ae els ee ee eae eater een ere 189 
Fic. 2. Left metatarsals of Morosaurus grandis Marsh; front view..---..----- 183 


Both figures are one-fourth natural size. 
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PLATE XXX. 
JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


MOROSAURIDA, 
Page. 
Fia. 1. Skull of Morosaurus agilis Marsh; posterior view; one-half natural size. 181 
a, postoccipital bone; b, lateral plate of atlas; ce, odontoid process, or cen 
trum, of same; eo, exoccipital; i, inferior portion of atlas; mn, neural 
canal; p, parietal; po, postorbital; s, squamosal; so, supraoccipital. 
Fic. 2. Portion of skull, with brain cast, of Morosaurus grandis Marsh; top 
yiew; one-fourth natural size oo oe ace ac scenes smcice = heey eee eee eee 
ec, cerebral hemispheres; cb, cerebellum; fp, postfrontal; fr, frontal; ol, 
olfactory lobe; on, optic nerve; op, optic lobe; p, paroccipital process; 
pr, parietal; gq, quadrate; 8s, squamosal. 
Fic. 3. Left dentary bone of Morosaurus grandis; outer view; one-third natural 
BU ZO Nas me vetag 5)n eo ack pio Say ere MSN NICSE ee) SEL a eat oe ere dri o eihnecte te he ptiets 
a, edentulous margin; 8s, symphysis; sv, face for surangular. 
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PEATE eC 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


MOROSAURID. 


Frc. 1. Tooth of Morosaurus grandis Marsh; outer view; one-half natural size. 
Fic. 2. The same tooth; front view; one-half natural SIZ sree ne ae cers e ets te 
Fic. 3. Axis and part of atlas of Morosaurus grandis ; side view; one-eighth 
Matural’ Siz@2- neato saree ae eco ero) crete el atets e[oinia crak el = Rotel Ee aaa 
Fic. 4. The same; front view; one-eighth natural SIZGa- ee seer eieecemaee ae 
a, odontoid process; ax, centrum of axis; d, diapophysis; f, foramen in 
centrum; s, neural spine; z, auterior zy gapophysis. 
Fic. 5. Fourth cervical vertebra of Murosaurus grandis; side view; one-eighth 
matural: S1Z@- <a. face ce terotete ee aie eraione ie Saat ete a faar fas mre ene eo niet 
Fic. 6. The saine vertebra; back view; one-eighth natural size...-.--------- 
b, ball; ¢, cup; d, diapophysis; e, parapophysis; f, foramen in centrum; 
z, anterior zygapophysis; 2, posterior zy gapophysis. 
Fic. 7. Pelvic arch of Morosaurus grandis; seen from im front; one-sixteenth 
MALUTOL GiZ6 aoc he hei o eee eee ee ie eee we ere Salata iis ohare aac eee 
Fic. 8. Sacrum of Morosaurus grandis; seen from below ; one-tenth natural 
HAC Ee Se Resa scing SE AOO0 Ona MO RSC NOSE WIC Noses Ro SS 
a, first sacral vertebra; b, transverse process of first vertebra; c, transverse 
process of second vertebra; d, transverse process of third vertebra; 
e, transverse process of last sacral vertebra; f, f’, f”, foramina between 
processes of sacral vertebrie; g, g, surfaces for umon with ilia; 7, iliam; 
is, ischium; ne, neural canal; p, last sacral vertebra; pb, pubis. 
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MOROSAURUS GRANDIS Marsh. 


Jurassic, 


PLATE XXXII. 


JURASSIG DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


MOROSAURID 


Fic. 1. Anterior dorsal vertebra of Morosaurus lentus Marsh; posterior view. - 
Fic. 2. Posterior dorsal vertebra of Morosaurus lentus; side view..---.------ 
2a, transverse section through centrum of same. 
Fig. 3. The same vertebra; posterior view......---------------------------- 
All three figures are one-fifth natural size. 
Fic. 4. Caudal vertebra of Morosaurus grandis Marsh; side view. ..---------- 
Fic. 5. The same vertebra; front view..:....--------.------+---------+----- 
Fic:.6: The same vertebra: posterior views -25------4co= ees seo 
Last three figures are one-half natural size. 
b, ball; c, cup; d, diapophysis; f, foramen in centrum; m, metapophysis; 
n, neural canal; ns, neural suture; s, newral spine; x, hyposphene; 
z, anterior zygapophysis; 2’, posterior zygapoplhysis. 
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PLATE XXXIII. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


MOROSAURID#. 
Page 
Fic. 1. Sacrum of Morosaurus lentus Marsh; seen from above. ..---..-.---- Seen piles’ 
Fig. 2. Last sacral vertebra of Morosaurus lentus; posterior view...-..-.---- 182 


a, anterior face of centrum of first sacral vertebra; b, transverse process 
of first vertebra; c, transverse process of second vertebra; d, transverse 
process of third vertebra; e, transverse process of last sacral vertebra; 
tf, f', f", foramina between transverse processes of sacral vertebre; g, 
surface for union with ilium; n, neural canal; ns, neural spine; p, pos- 
terior face of centrum of last sacral vertebra; s, suture; 2’, posterior 
zy gapophysis. 

Both figures are one-fifth natural size. 
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PLATE XXXIV. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


MOROSAURID 2. 


Fic. 1. Anterior caudal vertebra of Morosaurus grandis Marsh; side view; cne- 
eighth natural size . 222. eee am ere a eee cre aaa 
F1G. 2. The same vertebra; front view; one-eighth natural size..----.--.---- 
Frc. 3. Second caudal vertebra of Morosaurus lentus Marsh; side view; one- 
fifth natural 8126 2220. 0-2 co's nus see ae ee area ee aaa ie as le eer cra 
Fic. 4. The same vertebra; front view; one-fifth natural size...--.---------- 
Fra. 5. Distal caudal of Morosaurus grandis; side view. .--------------------- 
Fig. 6. The same vertebra; front view. ...-----------------+--++-+ 7-7-0 ote 
Fic. 7. More distal caudal of same animal; side view..---------------------- 
Last three figures are natural size. 
neural canal; ns, neural suture; 8, neural spine; ¢, tramsverse process; 
zg, anterior zygapophysis; 2’, posterior zy gapophysis. 
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BUA TH Xxx ye 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


MOROSAURIDZ. 


Fic. 1. Left ilium of Morosaurus robustus Marsh; side view; one-tenth natural 


Fic. 2. Tbe same bone; inferior view; one-tenth natural size ........---.---- 
a, anterior, or pubic, articular surface; b, posterior, or ischiadic, articular 
surface. 
Fic.3. Ischium of Morosaurus grandis Marsh; superior view; one-eighth 
MAbUTAl BIZOM see sera oe cise ee oe ee eae res ene tan oae tonal tale aa le teleost 
Fic. 4. Ischia of Morosaurus lentus Marsh; inferior view; one-eighth natural 
See ea ee One ten RR Ob CAME Ee Beet TOME CRATER hana Gerna es amas atte 
e, distal ends; il, face for ilium; p, posterior extremity; pb, face for pubis; 
8, symphysis. 
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PLATE XXXVI. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


MOROSAURID AND ATLANTOSAURID. 


Page 
Fic. 1. Pelvis of Morosaurus lentus Marsh; seen from the left’ one-eighth 
MAtULA SIZE saree oa(e Meme ne setae mem ee taens Ue a ens Sarees tee eee ae 183 
Fic. 2. Pelvis of Apatosaurus ajax Marsh; seen from the left; one-sixteenth 
YH y G2 Let) 1, eee ee ee ou Sa AS Mr AE See hae rope addy Sis 166 


a, acetabulum; f, foramen in pubis; il, ilium; is, ischium; p, pubis. 
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PLATE XXXVII. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


MoOROSAURID. 


Fic. 1. Portion of right fore foot ot Morosaurus agilis Marsh; front view; one- 
fourth natural size .--------------------: PEA ees Lhe ON ASU AG OOS R 6 
c, carpal bone; I-V, metacarpals. 
Fic. 2. Right hind foot of Morosaurus agilis; front view; one-fourth natural 
eee Sie nna hacen aren se pour Gear mor yI> Soae ESR S23 
Fic. 3. Fifth metacarpal of Morosaurus lentus Marsh; front view. .----------- 
Fie. 4. The same bones 1ner VieW se. sey = a ee er a 
a, proximal end; e, distal end. 
BiG. 5a The same; Ouber: ViCW cet = sasmtem aoe as cess ore i as 
Last three figures are one-half natural size. 
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PLATE XXXVIII. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


MOROSAURIDE. 
Page 
Fic. 1. Bones of left fore leg of*Morosaurus grandis Marsh; outer view... ..---- 182 
Fic. 2. Bones of lett hind leg of same individual; outer view.----..----.---- 183 


Both figures are one-twentieth natural size. 
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PLATE XXXIX. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


ATLANTOSAURIDZ, MOROSAURIDZ, AND DIPLODOCID. 


Page. 

. Chevron of Brontosaurus excelsus Marsh; one-eighth natural size---- -- 172 
2, Chevron of Apatosaurus ajax Marsh; one-eighth natural size_.---.---- 167 
. Chevron of Morosaurus grandis Marsh; one-fourth natural size ---- ---- 182 
. Chevron of Morosaurus grandis; one-half natural size.---..----------- 182 
. Chevron of Diplodocus longus Marsh; one-tenth Natural! sizes - 2-1 180 


front view; a’, anterior end; b, side view; c, back view; d, top view; 
h, hemal orifice; p, posterior end; v, face for vertebra. 
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BRONTOSAURUS, APATOSAURUS, MOROSAURUS, AND DIPLODOCUS., 


Jurassic, 


Fic. 1. Left dentary vone of Plewrocelus nanus Marsh; outer view; one-half 


PLATE XL. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA.. 


PLEUROCGELID&. 


MAT ULEAD GI ZOM cee ie Se ae ee ale aterm isa neta ee eee acne aan oat aaa cous a 


Fig. 
Fic. 


Fic. 
Fic. 
Fie. 
Fia. 
Fic. 
Fic. 
Fic. 
.11. The same vertebra; posterior view--.-------------------------+----> 


FIG 


a, edentulous margin; s, symphysis. 

2. Tooth of Plewrocelus nanus; natural size.--------------------+------ 
a, outer view; b, front view; c, inner view; d, posterior view. 

3. Cervical vertebra of same; side view. .----- -----------*--+--+-5---° 
3a, transverse section of same vertebra. 

4, Dorsal vertebra of same; side view. -----.-----------+++--+-----0+°- 
The same vertebra; posterior view -.----- ---------------------+-77- 
Sacral vertebra of same; side view - .----------------+---------)---- 
. The same vertebra; posterior view.-.--. .----------- -------+---7+ 077° 

8. Caudal vertebra of same; side view ------ ------ --------+- ---- +--+ 
9. The same vertebra; superior view -----------------------------+---- 
10. Distal caudal vertebra of same; side view -----.-------------------- 


To 


All the figures of vertebra are one-half natural size. 

a, anterior end of centrum; ¢, face for chevron; /, foramen in centrum; 
n, neural canal; p, posterior end of centrum; 7, face for rib; s, neural 
spine. 

Potomac formation, Maryland. 
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; : JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


PLEUROC@LIDA. 


Page. 
Fig. 1. Metacarpal of Plewrocelus nanus Marsh; front view -----------*------ 185 
a, proximal end of same; b, distal end. . ie 
: Fic. 2. The same bone; Ride WiCWiteen cemtet eae ea eee enc or aac Pere eco. ate) 
Fic. 3. Metatarsal of same; front view ------ eee Nae tae Berroa ccc ee 
a, proximal end; }, distal end. et 
Fic, 4. The same bone; side view -----------+-----> Te Armee eke ake 
Fic. 5. Ungual phalanx of game; outer View -..-------------e0c7r cree 185 


Fia. 6. The same phalanx; front Vie Wise eden eis oe le eteleie <tr) oicer senna 
6a, proximal end of same. - ; 
Fic. 7. The same bone; inner Bal ere SNe ers oCeS SOULE Beae oOUSEESE > 9200 Bhagat we ee 
All the figures are one-half natural size. R 
Potomac formation, Maryland. g é é 
r, m3 
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JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—SAUROPODA. 


ATLANTOSAURIDA. 


Restoration of Brontosaurus excelsus Marsh .......----.-----+-----e++-e-+---- 
One-ninetieth natural size. ; ‘ 
Jurassic, Wyoming. 
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RESTORATION OF BRONTOSAURUS EXCELSUS Marsh. 


One-ninetieth natural size. Jurassic, Wyoming. 
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PLATE Xia 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. — 


STEGOSAURID. 


Fic. 1. Skull of Stegosaurus stenops Marsh; side view ---- 
Fic. 2. The same skull; front view 
Fig. 3. The same; seen from above : 
a, anterior nares; an, angular; ar, articular; b, orbit; ¢, lower temporal 
fossa; d, dentary; e, supratemporal fossa; f, frontal; fp, postfrontal ; 
j, jugal; 1, lachrymal; m, maxillary; n, nasal; oc, occipital condyle; os, 
supraoccipital; p, parietal; pd, predentary; pf, prefrontal; pm, premax- 
illary ; po, postorbital; qg, quadrate ; s, splenial; sa, surangular ; 89, 
supraorbital; sq, squamosal. 
All the figures are one-fourth natural size. 
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PLATE XLIV. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA., 


STEGOSAURIDZ. 


Fic. 1. Tooth of Stegosaurus ungulatus Marsh; a, natural size; b, ¢, d, twice 
TAEOEALB1ZO sco > Soars Sec 3 SS Seo Re one See ale a eee 
b, outer view; c, end view; d, top view. 
Fic. 2. Tooth of Priconodon crassus Marsh; twice natural size--..--.-.------- 
a, outer view; b, end view; ¢, inner view. 
Fic. 3. Outline of skull of Stegosaurus ungulatus, with brain cast in position; 
seen from above; one-half natural size: 7)... 2-2 6-2 oa ai i ee 
Fic. 4.. The same brain cast; seen from the left; one-half natural size...-.-. 
c, cerebral hemispheres; cb, cerebellum; f, orbital cavity; f’, temporal 
fossa; m, medulla; oc, occipital condyle; ol, olfactory lobes; of, optic 
nerve; op, optic lobes. 
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‘PLATE XLV. 


5 on JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. » 
: 
e STEGOSAURIDA. : , 
Page. 
Fig. 1. Cervical vertebra of Stegosaurus ungulatus Marsh; side view.-.------- 188 
Hic. 2) The sameivertebra; tront- view «45 eee eee eee eee ee eee eee SS 
Fic. 3. Dorsal vertebra of same series; side view. -.--- SPP RCE een aes bis tars! 
Fie. 4. The same vertebra; front view....---.----..------- — 188 
Fic. 5. First caudal vertebra of same series; front view 7 L895, 
Fic. 6, Anterior caudal of same series; side view -.-.--- ac aap ceeeise a eree 189) ” 
Hig. 7 The same-vertebras fronbiview 2-4 ee) asses eae 2 eee LO 
Fic, 8. Median caudal of same series; side view 189 
Fic. 9. The same vertebra; front view -..------ 189° 
Bies105 Chevron ofsames front view). -ss=-se=s2 oe ee ee é 189s 
‘Fic. 11, The same bone; posterior view ..----- Bas See ie ie 189 be 


c, face for chevron; d, diapophysis; n, neural canal; DP parapophysis; 
s, neural spine; z, anterior zygapophysis; 2’, posterior zygapophysis. 
All the figures are one-eighth natural size. | : 
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STEGOSAURUS UNGULATUS Marsh. 


Jurassic, 
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PLATE XLVI. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


STEGOSAURID. 


Fic. 1. Brain cast of Stegosaurus ungulatus Marsh; seen from abovele-seese oes 
c, cerebral hemispheres ; cb, cerebellum; m, medulla; ol, olfactory lobes; 
on, optic nerve; op, optic lobes. 
Fig. 2. Cast of neural cavity in sacrum of Stegosaurus ungulatus; side view -- 
Fig. 3. The same cast; seen from above.-.------- PRR eB ne Os6Sas doe 
a, anterior end; f, f', foramina between sacral vertebra; p, exit of 
neural canal in last sacral vertebra. 
Fic. 4. Outlines representing transverse sections through same brain and 
Sacral Caviby.o. see eee tee erie eee ais er Ae PER ers abo 
b, brain; s, sacral cavity. 
All four figures are one-fourth natural size. 
Fic. 5. Sacrum and ilia of Stegosaurus ungulatus; seen from below; one-twelfth 
Ratural size. 2. n-eene eee eee ee tece- <a ea eee aaa PRS ecreh a8 
a, first sacral vertebra; ac, acetabular surface; b, transverse process of 
first sacral vertebra; e, transverse process of last sacral vertebra; 
il, ilium; 1, second lumbar vertebra from sacrum; l’, lumbar vertebra 
next to sacrum; p, last sacral vertebra. 
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STEGOSAURUS UNGULATUS, 


Jurassic, 
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PLATE XLVIL 


PLATE XLVII. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


STEGOSAURIDA. 
Page. 
Fic. 1. Left femur of Stegosaurus ungulatus Marsh; front view -.-...--------- 191 
c, inner condyle; s, shaft, showing absence of third trochanter; ¢, great 
trochanter. 
Fic. 2. Tibia and fibula of same limb; front view .......-------------+--+ +--+ 191 
a, astragalus; c, caleaneum; f, fibula; ¢, tibia. 
Fic. 3. Humerus of Stegosaurus ungulatus; front view.----..----.------------ 191 
Fig. 4. Ulna of another individual; side view-.-. -.-.---..----+-------+------ 191 
h, head; 0, olecranal process; r, radial crest. 
All four figures are one-twelfth natural size. 
Fic. 5. Metapodial bone of same species; one-fourth natural size --..-....--- 191 
a, side view; b, front view. : 
Fic. 6. Terminal phalanx of same species; one-fourth natural size -....------ 193 


a, front view; b, side view; ¢, posterior view. 
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PLATE XLVIL 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


STEGOSAURIDZ. 
Page. 
Fic. 1. Left foreleg of Stegosaurus wngulatus Marsh; outer view ; one-sixteenth 
mattitali size nse b ee wees == cobse see ee riya o nore a atoaian pa PAT Sees 191 
Fic. 2. Left hind leg of same species; outer view; one-sixteenth natural size. 190 
Fic. 3. Pelvis of Stegosaurus stenops Marsh; side view; one-tenth natural size. 190 


h, humerus; il, ilium; és, 


a, acetabulum; ¢, coracoid; f, femur; f’, fibula; 
scapula; t, tibia; w, ulna: 


ischium; p, pubis; p’, postpubis; 7, radius; 8, 
I, first digit; V, fifth digit. 
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PLATE XLIX. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


STEGOSAURIDA. 
Page 
Fig. 1. Gular plate of Stegosaurus wngulatus Marsh ..--....----------++++--+++ 192 
a, superior view; }, side view; ¢, inferior view. 
Fig. 2. Tubercular spine of same species...--.------ ------+------++---+ s++2705 192 
a, superior view; b, inferior view; ¢, end view. 
Fig. 3. Caudal plate of Stegosaurus wngulatus ..----..-----+---+---------+ 777+ 192 


a, side view; b, end view of base; ¢, view of opposite side; d, thin mar- 
gin; e, rugose base; f, f’, surface marked by vascular grooves. 
Fic. 4. Dorsal plate of same animal ..-.-..----------- -----+ ---- 222-22 02277> 192 
a, superior surface; b, thick basal margin; c, inferior surface; other let- 
ters as in fig. 3. 
All the figures are one-twelfth natural size. 
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PLATE L. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


STEGOSAURID. 


Fic. 1. Dorsal spine of Stegosaurus wngulatus Marsh..----.---+--- eaten anes 
Fic. 2. Large caudal spine of same individual.----..---.--.--------+---+-+- 
a, side view; b, front view; ¢, section; d, inferior view of base. 
Fic. 3. Smaller caudal spine of same .--.------------------++---2 202-7077 
b, posterior view; other letters as above. 
Fic. 4. Caudal spine of Stegosaurus sulcatus Marsh ; BIGOiVIOW cee tes = ates ete ate 
Fic. 5. The same spine; posterior view..---.---------------+-------++errree 
Fig. 6. The same; inner view ...-..-----.-------------2-022 to2e errr 
a, anterior; b, base; p, posterior; r, ridge; 8, face for adjoining spine. 
All the figures are one-twelfth natural size. 
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PLATE LI. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. . 


STEGOSAURIDZ. 


Caudal vertebr, spines, and plate of Diracodon laticeps Marsh; seen from the 
left; one-sixth natural BizOle oo ee awk Bere epee aimee cisisei vie = cic hae anes 
a, right anterior spine; a’, left anterior spine; }, small caudal plate; ¢, 
chevron bone; p, right posterior spine; p’, left posterior spine; t, ter- 
minal vertebra; v, median caudal vertebra. 
The bones represented are essentially in the position in which they 
were found. 
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PLATE LIL 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


STEGOSAURIDZ, 


Restoration of Stegosaurus wungulatus Marsh --- 
One-thirtieth natural size. . 
Jurassic, Wyoming. 
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RESTORATION OF STEGOSAURUS UNGULATUS Marsh. 


One-thirtietn natural size. Jurassic, Wyoming. 


PLATE LIII. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


CAMPTOSAURID&. 
Page. 
Fig. 1. Skull of Camptosaurus medius Marsh; seen from the left side; one-fourth 
mieatural sizes ony 5 cmjcioneie te ats 7) temic re paternal ec went eo eka rete eta 197 
Fig. 2. The same skull, with brain cast in position; seen from above; one-fourth 
matiral GEO. wc se eae see ere a in arene ae teresa aera eee Ne 197 
a, exterior narial opening; an, angular; bo, basioccipital; d, dentary; f, 
frontal; fp, postfrontal; if,infraorbital fossa; j, jugal; J, lachrymal; 
m, maxillary; n, nasal; 0, orbit; pd, predentary; pf, prefrontal; pm, pre- 
maxillary; q, quadrate; qj, quadratojugal; s, squamosal; sa, surangular; 
sf, supratemporal fossa; so, supraorbital bone. 
F1q. 3. Tenth upper tooth of Camptosaurus medius; natural size..---.-.------- 197 
Fig. 4. Fifth lower tooth of same species; natural size ..----.----. ---------- 197 


a, outer view; 0, posterior end view; c, inner view. 
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CAMPTOSAURUS MEDIUS Marsh. 


Jurassic, 


PLATE LIV. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


CAMPTOSAURIDE. . 
Page. "i 
Fic. 1. Left fore leg of Camptosaurus dispar Marsh; outer view ; one-twelfth ‘ 
natural ‘sizes = 4a. se dee cee oto Nee == seen Saat Bas chee mere eee rie eee ae 196 


¢, coracoid; h, humerus; 7, radius; s, scapula; wu, ulna; v fest Kole y, 
fifth digit. ; 
_ Fic. 2. Left hind leg of same species; outer view; one-twelfth ieee gadis 1S) 
a, oe) c, caleaneum; f, femur; f’, fibula) il, ilium; is, ischium; p, 
pubis; p’, postpubis; t, ace Binks first digit; [Vmt, fourth metatarsal. ea 
Fig. 3. Posterior sacral vertebra of Camptosaurus dispar; showing peg-and- eT il 
notch articulation; top view; one-fourth natural size..--------.--- hoc: Oe : 
a, anterior end; p, posterior ond 
Fic. 4. Sacral vertebra of same individual; seen from the left; one-sixth nat- 
mama (Size. Se sete ais oe ms oe oe a eee ee ae ate ye ate ee eee etcetera 197, re 
Fic. 5. The same vertebra; front view; one-sixth natural size ..-.-..--.--- oe ei > 
a, anterior face for transverse process; b, posterior face. ‘ 
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PLATE LV. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 
CAMPTOSAURIDZ AND LAOSAURID#. 


Fic. 1. Lower tooth of Laosaurus consors Marsh; natural size .........------- 199 
a, outer view; b, posterior end view; c, inner view. 
Fic. 2. Left fore leg of Camptosaurus nanus Marsh; outer view; one-fourth 
natural 8120 .22=2 e255 - 2 Soe =n cree als seit wlel=t sta ale learn nl wine te erate 196 
c, coracoid; h, humerus; 7, radius; s, scapula; u, ulna; J, first digit; V, 
fifth digit. 
Fic. 3. Left hind leg of Laosaurus consors; outer view; one-sixth natural size. 199 
Fic. 4. The same of Dryosaurus altus Marsh; outer view; one-eighth natural 
BUZO re mia ba chee lees ae ete isolate wine OES ee aera age ota et etelat [stole steerer at eee 198 
a, astragalus; c, caleaneum; f, femur; /’, fibula; il, ilium; is, ischium; 
p, pubis; p’, postpubis; ¢, tibia; J, first digit; ZV, fourth digit; 1Vmt, 
fourth metatarsal; V, fifth metatarsal. 
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CAMPTOSAURUS, DRYOSAURUS, AND LAOSAURUS. 


Jurassic. 


PLATE LVI 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


CAMPTOSAURID 4, 


Restoration of Camptosaurus dispar Marsh.----- ...-,-- 223220 ee 922s eee 197 
One-thirtieth natural size. 
Jurassic, Wyoming. 
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; PUAT ES VAT. 


JURASSIC DINOSAURS.~-PREDENTATA. 


LAOSAURID. 


Restoration of Laosawrus consors Marsh............ ....2.--2- 2220-22. oes 
One-tenth natural size. ‘ 
Jurassic, Wyoming. 
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RESTORATION OF LAOSAURUS CCNSORS Marsh. 


One-tenth natural size. Jurassic, Wyoming. 
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PLATE LVIII. 


CRETACEOUS DINOSAURS.—THEROPODA. 


ORNITHOMIMID 2. 


Fic. 1. Left tibia of Ornithomimus velox Marsh....--. .----------------------- 
A, front view; B, distal end; C, transverse section. 

Fic. 2. Left metatarsals of same specimen. ...--.------ .--------+-+--++-+---- 
A, front view; B, proximal ends; C, transverse section; D, distal ends. 
Fia..3.°Phalanges of second digit of same foot; front view..-...------------ 

A, first phalanx; B, second phalanx; C, third, or terminal, phalanx. 
Fic. 4. Left metacarpals of same species, perhaps of smaller individual; front 


All four figures are one-third natural size. 
Fig. 5. Left tibia of young ostrich (Struthio camelus Linn.)..-.--------------- 
A, front view; B, distal end. 
Fic. 6. Left metatarsals of young turkey (Meleagris gallipavo Linn.)..-..----- 
A, front view; B, proximal ends. 
Last two figures are one-half natural size. 
a,astragalus; as, ascending process of astragalus; ¢, caleaneum; f, fibula; 
f', face for fibula; JJ, second metatarsal; //J, third metatarsal; IV, 
fourth metatarsal. 
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ORNITHOMIMUS VELOX Marsh. 


Cretaceous. 


PLATE LIX, 


PLATE LIX. 


CRETACEOUS DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


CERATOPSIDA. 


Skull and lower jaw of Triceratops prorsus Marsh; seen from the left side... -.-- 208 
One-ninth natural size. 
Cretaceous, Wyoming. 
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PLATE LX. 


CRETACEOUS DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


CERATOPSID&. 


Fic. 1. Skull of Sterrholophus flabellatus Marsh; seen from the left side.-..---- 208 
a, nasal opening; b, orbit; c, supratemporal fossa; e, epoccipital bone; h, 
horn core; h’, nasal horn core; p, predentary ; q, quadrate; 7’, rostral bone. 
PG, 2. eThesame skullissseen from! belinda mentees ate ieee eee eee eee 208 
d, dentary; e, epoccipital; h, horn core; p, parietal; pd, predentary; 4, 
quadrate; s, sqguamosal. 
Fic, 3. Skull of Vriceratops serratus Marsh; diagram; seen from above. ...--- 208 
c, supratemporal fossa; d@, epijugal bone; e, epoccipital; f, frontal; fp, 
postfrontal; h, horn core; hk’, nasal horn core; j, jugal; m, maxillary ; 
n, nasal; p, parietal; pf, prefrontal; pm, premaxillary; 7, rostral bone; 
8, Squamosal; #, pineal foramen (?). 
Fic. 4. Skull of Triceratops prorsus Marsh; seen from behind. .---.----------- 208 
Letters asin fig. 2. 
All the figures are one-twentieth natural size. 
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STERRHOLOPHUS AND TRICERATOPS. 


Cretaceous. 
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PLATE LX&L. 


CRETACEOUS DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


CERATOPSIDA. 


Wras2, Mronteview Of Savile base ets tee Soro cie eis orice ee ena aan 
Fic.3. The same; seen from DelOW econ ese as Rosa or om = eerie sche 
h', nasal horn core; %, nasal; na, narial aperture; pm, premaxillary; 7, 
rostral bone. 
Fic.4. Predentary bone of same individual; side view- -.--------------------- 
Fic. 5. Top view of same specimen sce = - oi: 6 ee eee eso oa aca 
WGl6. Bottom view of same: .s-cc (y= ---0 7 rai eee eee nme 
a, anterior end; b, upper border; d, groove for dentary; 8, symphysis. 
All the above figures are one-eighth natural size. 
Fic. 7. Cast of brain cavity of Triceratops serratus Marsh; side view ; one-half 
PAtUeAl SIZOLe foc =o Se ec eee alata ae ccc a ae 
c, cerebral hemispheres; cb, cerebellum; m; medulla; ol, olfactory lobe; on, 
optic nerve; p, pituitary body; V7, fifth nerve: X, XT, tenth and elev 
enth neryes; XJJ, twelfth nerve. 
Fic. 8. Skullof Triceratops prorsus; seen from in front; one-twentiéth natural 
BiZOp ose ok eee [RAR Sea oe nena ie aca ¢ Hema s IR SS 
, dentary; ¢, epoccipital; h, horn core; h’', nasal born core; Pp, parietal ; 
pd, predentary; q, quadrate. 
Frc. 9. Maxillary tooth of Triceratops serratus; side view; natural size.------- 
¥1c.10. The same tooth; inner view; natural size.....-...---- --22e- s+ s2ec=- 
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LATE LXI. 


PLATE LXII. 


CRETACEOUS DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


CERATOPSID2, 
Page 
Fig. 1. Skull of Torosaurus latus Marsh; seen from above.-.---.-------------- 214 
Fig. 2. Posterior crest of Torosaurus gladius Marsh; seen from above.... ---- -- 214 


c, supratemporal fossa; ¢’, anterior temporal foramen; f’, parietal fonta- 
nelle; h, horn core; kh’, nasal horn core; p, parietal; s, squamosal, 
Both figures are one-twentieth natural size. 
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PLATE LXIIL 
ORETACEOUS DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


f CERATOPSIDZ. 


Fig. 1. Horn core of Ceratops montanus Marsh; side view.. 
Fic. 2. Horn cores of same skull; front view..---.---------- -+-+-++---++---- 
a, right horn core; ¢, left horn core. 


Fig. 3. Basioccipital of same skull 

a, side view; b, posterior view. 

All three figures are one-fourth natural size. 
Fic. 4. Right squamosal of Torosaurus gladius Marsh; inner view : 
Fic. 5. The same of Sterrholophus flabellatus Marsh....---.------++-+------->- 
Fic. 6. The same of Ceratops montanus 

Last three figures are one-twentieth natural size. 

G eoucgioual I groove for quadrate; s’, suture for parietal. 
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CERATOPS, STERRHOLOPHUS, AND TOROSAURUS., 


Cretaceous. 


PLATE LXIV. 


CRETACEOUS DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 
CERATOPSID. 


Fic. 1. Anterior cervical vertebre of Triceratops prorsus Marsh; side view. .. 

Fic. 2. Fourth cervical vertebra of same series; back view.......-...--..--- 

a, anterior face of atlas; d, diapophysis; n, neural canal; p, posterior face 

of fourth vertebra; r,rib; s,neural spine of axis; 8’, neural spine of 

third vertebra; s’’, neuralspine of fourth vertebra; 2’, posterior zygapo- 
physis. 


Fic. 3. Anterior dorsal vertebra of same species; side view .----.-.-..-.---- 
Fig. 4. Thesame vertebra; frontiwiew. 22.4 see sess anes eee eee eee eee eee 
Fic. 5. First caudal vertebra of Triceratops prorsus; side view..---..-------- 
Big. 6: Thesame vertebra front view .-2-- = -)eee ee oe eee eee eee 
Fig, «7. Thesame; back View 22-22 oasc fee oe se ea sels cee ae aeons 


Fic. 8. Median caudal of same species; side view.---.........-.-------.---- 
HIG. 9. The same;vertebras: from vleweccs sees ace eet oe ae ee aerate 
Fie. 10. Thesame;: back wiew eases -esia- tee a. Soea Ne sais Cee ee eee 
Fig. 11. Distal caudal of same species; side view ..---...----.--2-.----++ = a 
Fig. 12. More distal caudal of same species; side view..---...---...--------- 
a, anterior face of centrum; e¢, face for chevron; h, facet for head of rib; n, 
neural canal; p, posterior face of centrum; r, rib; s, neural spine; t, facet 
for tubercle of rib; 2, anterior zygapophysis; 2’, posterior zygapophysis. 
All the figures are one-eighth natural size. 
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PLATE LXV. 


CRETACEOUS DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


CERATOPSID, 
Page. 
Sacrum of Triceratops prorsus Marsh; seen from bélow; one-eighth naturalsize. 212 
a, anterior face of first sacral vertebra; p, posterior face of last sacral ver- ; 
tebra; s, neural spine of last vertebra; z, anterior zygapophysis of first 
vertebra; /-10, transverse processes, left side. 
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TRICERATOPS PRORSUS. 


Cretaceous, 
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PLATE LXVI. 


CRETACEOUS DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


CERATOPSID. 
Page. 
Fic. 1. Right scapula and coracoid of Triceratops prorsus Marsh; side view... 213 
Fic, 2. Right humerus of same species; front view ............---..--.-.--.- 213 
Fic. 3. Left ulna of same individual; front view ...............-........---. 213 


cr, coracoid, g, glenoid fossa; h, head; 0, olecranon process; r, radial crest; 
1’, face for radius; 8, suture; sc, scapula. 
All the figures are one-eighth natural size. 
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TRICERATOPS PRORSUS. 


Cretaceous, 


PLATE LXVIL. 


CRETACEOUS DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


*. 
CERATOPSID &. 
* 


Fic. 1. Pelvis of Sterrholophus flabellatus Marsh; side view; one- twelfth natu- 

PAL BYZO ooo 2. sean Saisie ees See ee ee old = ames ae ae ciate A semecescesns 
a, acetabulum; il, ilium; is, ischium; p, pubis. 

Fic. 2. Pubis of Triceratops prorsus Marsh; inside view; one-eighth natural 


Fic. 3. The same pubis; showing postpubic process; inferior view -----..---- 
Fic. 4. The same; outside view : 


a, proximal end; 5, face for ilium; ¢, postpubic process; d, distal end. 
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STERRHOLOPHUS AND TRICERATOPS. 


Cretaceous. 


PEA, Ixy, 


PLATE LXVIII. 


CRETACEOUS DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


CERATOPSIDE. 
Page. 
Fic. 1. Left femur of Triceratops prorsus Marsh; front view....-...----------- 214 
Fic. 2. Left tibia of same species; front view .-....-----.----.-------------- 214 
Fic. 3. The same tibia; distal end; back view......------------------------- 214 


a, astragalus; c, inner condyle; c’, cnemial crest; f, face for fibula; h, 
head; ¢, great trochanter. 
All the figures are one-eighth natural size. 
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TRICERATOPS PRORSUS, 


Cretaceous. 
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PLATE LXIX. 


CRETACEOUS DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


CERATOPSIDZ. ' 3 


Fig. 1. Metacarpal of Triceratops prorsus Marsh; front view; one-eighth natu- 

Talisizewecsoatlastemee = ERS CoE EM See cee ue Sacro Ub bude 09 so neSa ae SOc 
Fic. 2. The same bone; side view..-.. --- 05 Sa ae Bi ae bee en er 
Fic. 3. The same; back view .----..--- Spel L eat. coop oe ees Bio cee ane 
Fig. 4, Terminal phalanx of manus of Sterrholophus flabellatus Marsh; front 

view; one-fourth natural size .---...--.---------------+ +2222 ere ee eee = 
Fic. 5. The same phalanx; side view....-:-.----------- Sees os ees see 


Fig. 6. The same; back view..-.------.------------J2--+ +--+ +--+ 2220-2222 -- 
Fic. 7. Metatarsalof Triceratops prorsus; inner view; one-eighth natural size. 


Fig. 8. The same bone; front view ...--------------------- Se tdco eee Be 
Fic. 9. The same; outer view....------------------+- +--+ 222-2222 ----27 77+ ‘ 
Frc. 10. Ungual phalanx of Triceratops horridus Marsh; front view; one- 

fourth natural (81Z6 2.0 = see oe = yw eee rns eee ie ine emcee ere Re teieits 
Fic. 11. The same phalanx; side view. ------.----------------- GogeerseiseasoS 


Fig. 12. The same; posterior view ..-.......---------- +++ ---+ 2-2 eee eee sees 
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PLATE LXX. 


CRETACEOUS DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


CERATOPSIDZE. 
Fic. 1. Dermal spine of Triceratops Marsh; side view....-...-.----.-------- 
Fic. 2. The same spine; front view ..---...-.. Reps stale cl eee ee ae ee ae 
Fic. <3) Lhe:same's* topsview aie apiece meee cele euetac ae etcetera ec eater 
Rigs 44 Dermal plate of Triceratops; top) View eee aaa mia) etree see eee eters ales 
Eres.5,> Eheisame plates (bottomivile wie aces — sera sees ister eters 
Kies (6: Dhefaames side View vecci conn sae. se oe oa) errete anteater ee ere ee rere 
Bigwct. Phe same end! view s-soccle siecle estat ott sete Ser etal rea es eee 
Fig. 8. Dermal plate of Triceratops; top view ..-.------ -«22 «<<< -=-- e----=-- 
Fie. 9: Phe same plates) side:view 2. 2ouc.e-e ease ee eee eee 
ENG,,10 The'sames -bottomi view 25 22 fee cteoeiocislerces tes siete steel atae ese pestias etate 


All the above figures are one-eighth natural size. 
Fic. 11. Dermal ossification of Triceratops; side view; one-half natural size-- 
Nice 12 The same’) frombwie wees cee tee cere terse eae ale rete ott totale Bere 
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PLATE LXXI. 


CRETACEOUS DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


CERATOPSID. 


Restoration of Triceratops prorsus Marsh 
One-fortieth natural size. 
Cretaceous, Wyoming. 
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RESTORATION OF TRICERATOPS PRORSUS Marsh. 


One-fortieth natural size. Cretaceous, Wyoming. 
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PLATE bXxith 
ORETACEOUS DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


CLAOSAURID. 


Fic. 1. Skull of Claosaurus annectens Marsh; seen from the left.....---------- 


Fic. 2. The same skull; front view.-...----:- 
Fic. 8. The same skull; seen from above. 
All the figures are one-tenth natural size. 
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Cretaceous. 
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PLATE LXXII1. 


CRETACEOUS DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


CLAOSAURIDE. : 
+ Page. 


Fig. 1. Left fore leg of Claosaurus annectens Marsh; outer view; one-twenticth 


natural size. --.-.--- oe Che Na eae 
c, coracoid; hk, humerus; 7, radius; s, scapula; u, ulna; J, first digit; 


IV, fourth digit. ; 


¥ig. 2. Left hind leg of same individual; outer view; one-twentieth nat- 


ural size ea eae 
a, astragalus; ¢, caleaneum; f, femur; f, fibula; il, ilium; is, ischium; 
p, pubis; p’, postpubis; t, tibia; 17, second digit; IV, fourth digit. 
Fic. 3. Pelvis of the same individual; seen from the left; one-sixteenth nat- 
ural size ‘ 
a, acetabulum; other letters as in fig. 2. 
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| PLATE keine 


CRETACEOUS DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


CLAOSAURID&. 


. 


Restoration of Claosaurus annectens Marsh ..-.------- (hs Ra Ue ee eee 


One-fortieth natural size. 
Cretaceous, Wyoming. 
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PLATE LXXvV. ~ 


PUATH aoe 
CRETACEOUS DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


Fic. 1. Portion of right dentary bone of Trachodon breviceps Marsh; inside 
view; one-fourth natural size --. =. ---.---2-- ---- see= eee = ae 
Fic. 2. The same; seen from above-...-.. .--------.---- +--+ +--+ +--+ 5272-7 22° 
a, anterior end; b, posterior end. 
Fig. 3. Tooth of Paleoscincus latus Marsh; a, natural size; b, ¢, d, twice natu- 
5 OWN 23) oe Beis SAS CEO RCC RE Deir Mie cE ac RES MSSbO pus Sata cisco. das csoagcanhangS 
b, outer view; c, end view; d, inner view. 
Fic. 4. Left sternal bone of Claosawrus annectens Marsh; one-eighth natu- 
EW UN, eee ic See Pee eee eI eat RESO OS ISSO SERA TES OGST SCO UEONE 
a, seen from above; b, seen from below. 
Fic. 5. Dermal ossicles of Nodosaurus textilis Marsh; natural size.--..--..---- 
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CLAOSAURUS, TRACHODON, NODOSAURUS, AND PALAEOSCINCUS, 


Cretaceous. 
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PLATE LXXVI. 


DINOSAURIAN SKULLS; SHOWING SIZE OF BRAIN. 


Fic. 1. Skull and brain cast of Sterrholophus jflabellatus Marsh; seen from 
above; one-twentieth natural size. ......-. -------- ---- +--+ 22-2 2-22-22 007- 
c, supratemporal fossa; d, epijugal bone; e, epoccipital bone; f, brain 
cast; hk, horn core; h’, nasal horn core; n, nasal bone; p, parietal; r, 
rostral bone; s, squamosal. 
Fic. 2. The same of Claosaurus annectens Marsh; one-tenth natural size -..--- 
a, nasal opening; b, orbit; ¢, infratemporal fossa; d, dentary; e, exoccip- 
ital; f, frontal; fp, postfrontal; j, jugal; J, lachrymal; m, maxillary; 
n, nasal; pf, prefrontal; pm, premaxillary; q, quadrate; qj, quadra- 
tojugal; s, squamosal. f 
Fic. 3. The same of Camptosaurus medius Marsh; one-fourth natural size - ---- 
a, nasal opening; bo, basioccipital; /, frontal; fp, postfromtal; if, infra- 
temporal fossa; 7, jugal; J, lachrymal; n, nasal; 0, orbit; pf, prefrontal ; 
pm, premaxillary; g, quadrate; qj, quadratojugal; s, squamosal; sf, 
supratemporal fossa; so, supraorbital bone. 
Fic. 4. The same of Diplodocus longus Marsh; one-sixth natural size--...----- 
a, aperture in maxillary; 6, antorbital opening; ¢, nasal opening; c’, 
. cerebral hemispheres; d, orbit; e, lower temporal fossa; f, frontal bone; 
f', fontanelle; m, maxillary bone; m’, medulla; n, nasal bone; oc, 
occipital condyle; ol, olfactory lobes; op, optic lobe; p, parietal bone; 
pf, prefrontal bone; pm, premaxillary bone; q, quadrate; qj, quadra- 
tojugal bone. 
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PLATE LXXVIL. 


BRAIN CASTS OF DINOSAURS. 


Fig. 1. Brain cast of Stegosaurus ungulatus Marsh; side view ; one-fourth nat- 
WUE] SIZOe Oo aos cpus ee Seer Reet eee es er eee ale aaa oR et Sl 

Fic. 2. Brain cast of Ceratosaurus nasicornis Marsh; side view; one-fourth 
natural S1Z6. 2c. shoes Se Ste eB a ese «eee =m eye oe ete reese 

Fra. 3. The same of Claosaurus annectens Marsh; side view; one-fourth nat- 

Fic. 4. The same of Triceratops serratus Marsh; side view; one-half natural 
7: eR ee ae ON id ogo n 6 SOO CO Se asec ner damp ole os Teh 

Fic.'5. Brain east of young alligator; for comparison; top view; three- 
fourths natural SZ ese eos asta aee tee alee ae a ete meh eee Bl 

c, cerebral hemispheres; cb, cerebellum; m, medulla; ol, olfactory lobe; 
on, optic nerve; op, optic lobe; p, pituitary body; V, fifth nerve; 
X, XJ, tenth and eleventh nerves; XJ/, twelfth nerve. 
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BRAIN CASTS OF DINOSAURS. CERATOSAURUS, CLAOSAURUS, STEGOSAURUS, TRICERATOPS, AND RECENT ALLIGATOR. 
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PLATE LXXVIUTI 


TEETH OF PREDENTATE DINOSAURS. 


Fic. 1, Upper tooth of Camptosaurus medius Marsh; natural size 
a, outer view; b, posterior end view; ¢, nner view. 

FyG. 2. Series of five lower teeth of Claosaurus annectens Marsh ; one-half nat- 

TIM AEST ZO seem ce see Sen dl= cise in see eee tees : 


a, inner view; b, side view; c, outer view. 
Fic. 3. Tooth of Stegosaurus ungulatus Marsh; a, natural size; b, c, d, twice 
EOD GaN OTe RE Some nO R eA aGSroarcoos = o7:C0SCt CCUG Nne a Sc5 
b, outer view; ¢, side view; d, seen from above. 
Fic. 4. Maxillary tooth of Triceratops serratus Marsh ; natural size 
a, outer view; b, end view; c, inner view, d, seen from below. 
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PLATE LXXIX. 


PUBIC BONES OF PREDENTATE DINOSAURS. 


1. Left pubis of Laosaurus consors Marsh; outer view; one-fourth natural 
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Fic. 
Fia. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 


2. The same bone of Dryosaurus altus Marsh; one-eighth natural size-. -- 
3. The same of Camptosaurus dispar Marsh; one-twelfth natural size. ---- 
4. The same of Triceratops prorsus Marsh; one-twentieth natural size ---. 
5. The same of Claosaurus annectens Marsh; one-sixteenth natural size. -. 
6. The same of Stegosauriis ungulatus Marsh; one-twelfth natural size ---- 
p, prepubis; p’, postpubis. 
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PLATE LXXxX. 


ISCHIA OF PREDENTATE DINOSAURS. 


Fic. 1. Ischia of Camptosaurus medius Marsh; superior view; one-eighth nat- 
TC AGC: eae en ee ae mearnsii 5 208 Joocads yes Goon ooSS 
1a, distal ends of same. 
Fig. 2. The same hones of Dryosaurus altus Marsh; superior view; one-fifth 
Se Ube Ut) 7: eerie Soin Saaha Gone -Abe cosis eee Aa o betas 
Fig. 3. The same of Claosawrus annectens Marsh; inferior view; one-sixteenth 
MatUPAl BLAS clas = Lo salah mani ece OSS eee ee ero ete reve rate rarer eee ee elec aeia terete erie 
Fig. 4. Ischia of Triceratops prorsus Marsh; superior view; one-twelfth natural 


Fic. 5. The same bones of Stegosaurus ungulatus Marsh; superior view; one- 
ent henatural BiZes <2 <2 old Sein cuacioe na SA Eee ete aera eee ae Oe ota 
5a, distal ends. 
il, face for ilium; pb, face for pubis. 
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PLATE LXXXL 


PELVES OF PREDENTATE DINOSAURS. — 


; 5 "Page. 
Fic. 1. Pelvis of Camptosaurus dispar Marsh; seen from the left one-twelfth 9 


natural size EPR e ee ance ce maAa i osee rte eO0cS Bay AEDES UOS! 228 
Fic. 2. Pelvis of Sterrholophus flabellatus Marsh; seen from the left; one- 
. | os f Pp 


twelfth natural size.-..----------------- 5, Snore seas. or hes 
Fic. 3. The same of Stegosaurus stenops Marsh; seen from the ft; one-tenth 
natural size..-..-----+--------- : Va ey 
a, acetabulum; il, lium; is, ischium; p, pubis; p’, postp : cr 
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PLATE LXXXII. 


EUROPEAN DINOSAURS.—THEROPODA. 


COMPSOGNATHIDZ. 
Page. 
Outline restoration of the skeleton of Compsognathus longipes Wagner -------- 228 


One-fourth natural size. 
Jurassic, Bavaria. 
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RESTORATION OF COMPSOGNATHUS LONGIPES Wagner. 


One-fourth natural size. Jurassic, Bavaria. 
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PLATHe DX XXL 


EUROPEAN DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


SCELIDOSAURIDE. 
Page. 
Outline restoration of the skeleton of Scelidosaurus Harrisonit Owen --------- 229 


One-eighteenth natural size. 
Jurassic, England. 
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RESTORATION OF SCELIDOSAURUS HARRISONI! Owen. 


One-eighteenth natural size, Jurassic, England. 


PLATE LXXXIV. 
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PLATE LXXXIV. 


EUROPEAN DINOSAURS.— PREDENTATA. 


HYPSILOPHODONTID&. 
Page 
Outline restoration of the skeleton of Hypsilophodon Foxit Huxley ------------ 230 


One-eighth natural size. 
Wealden, England. 
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RESTORATION OF HYPSILOPHODON FOXII Huxley. 
One-eighth natural size. Wealden, England. 


PLATE LXXXV. 


EUROPEAN DINOSAURS.—PREDENTATA. 


IGUANODONTIDE, 

: Pages 
Outline restoration of the skeleton of Iguanodon Bernissartensis Boulenger---- — 230 
One-fortieth natural size. 


Wealden, Belgium. 
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RESTORATION OF IGUANODON BERNISSARTENSIS Boulenger. 


One-fortieth natural size. Wealden, Belgium. 
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GLACIER BAY AND ITS GLACIERS. 


By HARRY FIELDING REID. 


INTRODUCTION AND NARRATIVE. 


My first visit to Muir Glacier, Alaska, in 1890,! excited in me so 
much interest in that region that I decided on a second expedition in 
1892. Being unable to get together a party, as I had done in 1890, I 
engaged two men at Tacoma to do camp work and to help generally 
in the work of exploration. The hut built in 1890, near the end of 
the glacier (““Camp Muir”), was made a base camp, and we occupied 
it from July 7 to September 7, making excursions of six or eight days’ 
duration to various parts of the surrounding region. In crossing the 
ice we drew our impedimenta on a sled, and we found that the labor of 
carrying these things to the smooth part of the glacier was materially 
lessened by the board walk which Captain Carroll, of the steamship 
Queen, had constructed across the moraine for the benefit of tourists. 
A small boat, 16 feet long, served us for our excursions by water. Our 
usual plan was to fill the boat with all the provisions it would hold 
after putting in the tent, blankets, and instruments, and we returned 
when provisions grew short or when rainy weather made my time 
more profitable in the hut. We had rather a wet season, about two 
days out of three being rainy. The small size of our boat was a 
decided advantage in a region where the tides are at times over 20 
feet high, for whenever we landed the boat had to be carried, for safety, 
high up the beach. We learned to do this after it had floated off 
two or three times on the rising tide, necessitating a pretty cold bath 
to recover it. 

We rowed over a large part of the bay, pushing our way through 
the ice and exploring the inlets. The ice did not usually fill the bay, 
but was massed by winds and currents on the side or in a broad 
streak in the center. Sometimes it was so thick that progress could 
be made only by pushing against the cakes; sometimes large tracts 
of water were clear. The occasional breaking and rolling of the large 
bergs made it imperative to keep away from those which appeared to 


! Studies of Muir Glacier, Nat. Geog. Mag., Vol. LV, pp. 19-84. i 
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have been for some time in the water. The strong winds blowing 
’ off the glaciers, especially in Muir Inlet, often made the rowing very 
laborious. Except during strong southerly gales, none of which 
occurred in the summer of 1892, or as a result of falling ice, there 
were no large waves; but those from the latter cause were remarkable. 
We once approached to within a quarter mile of the ice cliffs of Muir 
Glacier, which towered impressively above us. Suddenly a large berg 
broke off, followed immediately by a second, and then several arose 
from below. Great breakers, which must have been 30 feet high, 
rushed forward, but fortunately subsided into an even swell before 
reaching us. The fragments of ice spread out with great rapidity and 
in a few minutes quite surrounded our boat. 

On the last trip of the Queen in 1892, Captain Carroll took her up the 
bay into Queen and Rendu inlets, and it was on this occasion that 
he made the soundings given in my map; the names “Queen Inlet” 
and ‘Carroll Glacier” commemorate the first trip of a ship to the 
upper part of Glacier Bay. Captain Carroll kindly took my party with 
him, leaving us in Rendu Inlet, and we spent three days in these 
waters, surveying and photographing. In places the ice was very 
thick, and once we narrowly escaped spending the night in our boat 
hemmed in by the floes. After we extricated ourselves we were lighted 
back to camp by a fine aurora, while phosphorescent sparks gleamed 
in the water at every stroke of the oars. We returned to Camp Muir 
early on the morning of September 2 to find a note saying that the 
Topeka had been there the previous day. This was the last steamer of 
the season to visit Muir Glacier. We had not expected her for two or 
three days, but the weather being fine the captain had pushed ahead 
in order that the tourists might enjoy a clear day at the glacier. Dur- 
ing our absence some Siwashes had entered the hut and stolen our 
flour and some less important articles, but fortunately the mate of the 
Queen had given us a good supply of hard-tack, saying in answer to 
our protest, “You won’t find a store around every corner in Alaska.” 

After waiting a few days to see if the Topeka would call for us after 
visiting Sitka, I decided to leave one man in charge of our baggage and 
instruments at the hut and with the other to work my way to Juneau, 
where I could find a tug and return to Camp Muir for the man who 
had remained there. I accordingly started on September 4, spent that 
night on one of the Beardslee Islands, the next on Pleasant. Island, in 
Icey Strait, and was picked up the following day by the U.S. S. Pinta, 
commanded by Lieut. Commander Washburn Maynard. I then learned 
that our absence from Camp Muir had been reported to the governor 
at Sitka, and that he had sent the information to Captain Maynard, 
who immediately started in search of us. Captain Maynard treated 
us with the greatest kindness. He took the Pinta up to Muir Glacier, 
got my other man and our belongings, and carried us to Sitka to await 
the next steamer south. 
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GLACIER BAY: GENERAL FEATURES. 


Glacier Bay empties into Icy Strait, which, in its turn, opens into 
the Pacific Ocean through Cross Sound, just south of the great Fair- 
weather range of mountains. The higher summits of this range, La 
Perouse, Crillon, Lituya, and Fairweather, loom up grandly as one 
enters the bay, dwarfing into insignificance the mountains in front o 
them, which would otherwise attract marked attention; for, as will bef 
seen later, they supply nearly all the glaciers Hite enter the bay. 
The bay ens northwest and southeast, and is about 50 miles long 
from its head, at the ends of the Grand Pacific and Johns Hopkins 
glaciers, to its mouth, between Points Carolus and Gustavus. 

The northwest-and-southeast line marks a most-important direction 

in the growth of the western part of this continent. In the region we 
are especially considering, all the more important features are parallel 
with it, and the secondary features are at right angles to it. We find 
the coast-line, the Fairweather range, the valley of Brady Glacier, 
Glacier Bay, with the mountains on both sides of it, the main stream of 
Muir Glacier, and Endicott Valley, Icy Strait, and Lynn Canal, with 
its flanking ranges of mountains, all in this direction; whereas Cross . 
Sound, Geikie and Queen inlets, the northern tributaries of Muir Gla- 
cier, Cearpeupien and Johns Hopkins glaciers, with the neighboring 
mountains, run at right angles to it. This direction is so general that 
we are forced to believe that the main features which it characterizes 
are due to the same general causes, and that their parallelism is not an 
accident of erosion. 
- The direction of the bay gives rise to some remarkable effects of light 
and shade. In the summer, when the sun sets in the northwest, I have 
seen the mountains black in the evening shadows, and the setting sun 
send a flood of light down the trough of the bay, making the islands 
glow as if they were on fire. As the sun slowly circled toward the 
north, here and there a peak would come out from the shadow of the 
distant mountains and look like a flame leaping to the sky. 

The bay varies greatly in pce): teid Inlet,' which is really its upper 
end, has a breadth of some 2 miles; it unites with Rendu and Queen 
inlets to form a broader body of water, but contracts a short distance 
lower down, where a mass of hard foacetans on the northeast and 
another of igneous rock on the southwest approach within 2 miles of 
each other. Formerly, when this part of the bay was filled with ice, 
these rock masses must have formed a gorge, partially damming back 
the ice, and being themselves subject to immense pressure and grind- 
ing from the icy torrent that poured between them. It must be remem- 
bered that a velocity of 20 or 30 feet a day is as great a torrent for ice 
as half as many miles an hour is for water; it can occur only with great 


1 This name was given by the United States Board on Geographic Names. 
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breadth and depth in the body of a glacier, or at the end of a tide-water 
glacier, and this latter presents many analogies to a waterfall. 

The rock masses bear evidence of their experience in the smooth, 
flowing outline they here give to the bay, and in their steepness; at the 
water level they are very nearly vertical. Once when rowing along the 
northern shore I could place my hand against the limestone rock with- 
out leaning over the side of the boat. The rock was seen to be highly 
polished and covered with glacial scratches parallel with the trend of 
the bay. 

Tidal and Hugh Miller inlets open opposite each other, and below 
them the bay suddenly more than doubles its breadth, having there a 
width of 5 miles, which it retains pretty unifor mly as fir as Muir and 
Geikie inlets, these being also nearly opposite each other. In'this part 
the shores, though still precipitous, are not so steep as just above, for 
there is some talus at the foot of the mountains, and in most places a 
small boat could. effect a landing. 

Below Muir Inlet the northeastern shore recedes, broadening the 
bay to nearly 10 miles. At one time the bay actually retained this 
breadth to its mouth, but since then there have been great deposits of 
blue clay and gravels, which have formed the Beardslee Islands and 
the lowland to the southeast, and have so choked up the mouth of the 
bay as to leave a comparatively narrow opening, only 24 miles wide, 
opposite Rush Point. This has evidently been kept open by the tides, 
which must flow rapidly enough to carry in or out of the bay every Six 
hours a large quantity of water, enough, indeed, at spring tides, to 
change the level of the whole sur fa06 of the en area of 330 square 
miles—18 or 20 feet. This amounts to about 1} cubic miles of water 
passing Rush Point four times a day. 

Between Muir Inlet and the Beardslee Islands the precipitous moun- 
tains on the northeastern shore are broken by valleys in only two places. 
The larger of these, whose entrance is 9 or 10 miles below Muir Glacier, 
is formed by the union of several valleys. It seems well adapted by 
its contour to accumulate a glacier, but it is kept quite free of ice by 
its southern exposure and the warm and moist southwesterly winds 
which prevail here. It offers a strong contrast to the valleys of the 
Dirt and White glaciers, immediately to the north. It contains a large 
stream, which has brought down much detritus and formed a sand spit 
projecting nearly a mile into the bay. This sand spit and the two 
neighboring islands form a sheltered harbor, Sandy Cove, where 
undoubtedly good anchorage can be found. The stream, very curi- 
ously, no longer empties into the cove, but, flowing past its head, enters 
the bay between the precipitous sides of the mountain and a detached 
mass of rock. 

Similar detached or nearly detached rock masses are a peculiar fea- 
ture of Glacier Bay. They occur in many places. Three miles north 
of Sandy Cove the mountain looks as though a great semicircular canal 
had been gouged out, separating a mass of rock, 550 feet high and 
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3,000 feet long, from the rest of the mountain, of which it seems an 
integral part. At the entrance of Tidal, Hugh Miller, and Geikie inlets 
we again find good examples of rock masses practically isolated. This 
peculiar topography is a mark of long erosion, and is produced by val- 
leys eating back from opposite sides of a ridge until they unite, making 
low divides, and leaving isolated rock masses. The Paleozoic age of 
the clastic rocks (see page 433) also indicates that they have been long 
exposed to erosion. Among mountains like the Alps, Sierra Nevadas, 
and the Fairweather Range, of late geologic age, the glaciers, in gen- 
eral, have their origin in great cirques with precipitous walls, at high 
altitudes; but in the region about Glacier Bay the walls of the cirques 
have been entirely eroded away, and glaciers on one side of a ridge are 
continuous, at low altitudes, with glaciers on the other side. 

The mountains between Geikie Inlet and Point Carolus are precipi- 
tous, but are broken below the end of Drake Island by several valleys. 
A good deal of sand has been brought down by Streams, so that the 
immediate shore is in many places low land. 


THE ISLANDS. 


These are of two kinds—sand islands and rock islands. Of the 
former, in addition to the Beardslee group, there are two east of the 
Marble Islands; one, Caroline Shoals, in Muir Inlet; one in the middle 
of Geikie Inlet; and three small ones in Hugh Miller Inlet. There are 
probably two or three along the shore behind Willoughby Island, but 
I was unable to examine this region properly. These islands are all in 
front of the valleys, whence they have derived the material of which 
they are made. They will be considered further in connection with the 
sand and gravel deposits of the bay. 

The rock islands are of every size, from that of the mere dots at the 
end of Sebree Island to that of Willoughby, 34 miles Jong, and even the 
great limestone mass behind Drake Island is separated from the igneous 
rocks to the west by a valley, which almost divides it from the main- 
land. In their material they represent all the rocks that occur near 
the bay—limestone and slate, and both light and dark igneous rock. 
They occur sometimes singly, sometimes in groups, and are generally 
elongated, with their axes in the direction in which the ice formerly 
moved. They have been smoothed and scratched by the ice and worn 
into roches moutonnées, forms characteristic of glaciated knolls, They 
bear numerous erratics, some of which are so nicely balanced that they 
can be easily overturned and made to plunge into the water below. 
This is also true of the shores of the bay. 

Willoughby and Drake islands are evidently closely connected with 
the similar rock of the neighboring mainland; so are the islands 
about Hugh Miller Inlet, and Sebree and Garforth islands, in Muir 
Inlet; but Marble, Composite, and Lone islands, standing, as each does, 
quite alone and as distant from one shore as from the other, offer but 
little information to enable us to explain their curious positions. Future 
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soundings may throw some light on this question. Sturgess Island is 
probably the remains of a dike, for it is of igneous rock. Triangle 
Island, in Queen Inlet, is connected with the near shore by a ridge under 
water, discovered by Captain Carroll when he took the steamship Queen 
into this inlet August 29, 1892. 

The mountains are almost bare of vegetation in the upper part of the 
bay. Here and there a patch of horsetails, willow herb, or dwarf 
willows, a few inches high, is noticed as a small spot of green when 
oneisnear by. Between Tidal and Muir inlets the mountains are quite 
green and supply food to mountain goats and yround-hogs, and in 
places bushes of alder and cottonwood 10 to 15 feet high offer cover 
to the beautiful white and gray ptarmigan. On the opposite shore of 
the bay we found strawberries in August. ; 

In the neighborhood of Sandy Cove coniferous trees (probably spruce) 
occur 1,500 or 2,000 feet above tide. This lower limit of the trees gets 
lower as we go southward, descending to tide level near the Beardslee 
Islands. The more northerly of these islands are entirely bare; the 
more southerly are thickly wooded with large trees. The correspond- 
ing part of the opposite shore is also wooded, and trees could be seen 
in the valley near the end of the arm stretching southward from the 
upper part of Geikie Inlet. The lower limit of the trees probably 
marks the upper limit of the ice when it last filled the bay, one hundred 
or two hundred years ago. The slope thus marked amounts to between 
1° and 1.5°, which is a little less than that of. the present surface of 
Muir Glacier. 

THE INLETS AND GLACIERS. 


Many inlets open into the bay and add much to its beauty; in fact, 
the principal interest of the region centers in these inlets and their 
tributary valleys. The first one we pass when sailing up the bay is 
Berg Inlet, which enters from the west some 2 miles southwest of the . 
southern end of Willoughby Island. The entrance is divided by an 
island, which appears to be merely a sand bank. The inlet seems to 
extend 6 or 8 miles inland, but I did not have an opportunity of 
entering it; my estimate is based on the general appearance of the sur- 
rounding mountains. Icebergs float on its waters, and some become 
stranded near its entrance. I think they are brought in by the tide 
from Glacier Bay. Although this inlet must receive the drainage from 
glaciers near its head, I hardly think any glacier actually reaches its 
waters, for there is an entire absence of that barrenness so character- 
istic of the mountains surrounding the tide-water glaciers of the bay. 
Its shores are low for perhaps a mile from the water’s edge and are 
covered with vegetation, probably alder and cottonwood. Captain 
Beardslee writes of this inlet: ‘‘ Between the inlet and the bay there is 
a bar about 100 yards wide, on the shoalest part of which there are 34 
fathoms at high water, with deep water inside.” ! 


1U.S. Hydrographic Notice, No. 97, 1880. 
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Muir Inlet attracts attention from the first by the way in which its 
shores open out, allowing its beautiful glacier to be seen from a long 
distance down the bay. This has already been described.! One is apt 
to be disappointed in Muir Glacier on first seeing it at a distance of 15 
or 20 miles, for'then its ice cliff, 200 feet high, looks scarcely more 
than aline along the water; and even when, as is usual, the ship comes 
to anchor at a distance of three-quarters of a mile, it is difficult to 
realize the great size of the ice front; but when the ship steams up to 
within 200 or 300 yards of the glacier, the ice cliffs seem to grow 
higher and higher, and one begins to realize how stupendous they are. 
Think of a distance of nearly 2’ miles in some familiar locality, and 
imagine yourself walking that distance along the base of a vertical 
wall of ice as high as the higher church steeples, and you will gain a 
conception of the actual size of the end of Muir Glacier which can 
hardly be acquired in any other way. 

The mountains on the west side of Muir Inlet are divided by a deep 
cut which runs east and west. The middle of this valley is occupied 
by the interesting Dying Glacier, which belongs to the past and is 
melting away. At each end of the glacier the valley has a nearly level 
floor of sand and gravel, extending on one side to Muir Inlet and on the 
other to Tidal Inlet, which fills the western end of the cut and opens 
into Glacier Bay some 10 miles northwest of Muir Inlet. Tidal Inlet 
is almost straight, 44 miles long and less than half a mile wide. For 
the greater part of its length, especially on the north side, the moun- 
tains descend sheer into the water, offering no possibility of landing. 
The bare scars remain in several places from which hundreds of tons of 
rock have disappeared into the waters below. Here and there streams 
dash down the steep mountain sides, telling us of snow fields which the 
lower slopes of the mountains hide from view. - Some of these streams 
have sunk into channels in the limestone and burst into sight through 
openings in the face of the cliff. The entrance to the inlet is protected 
by a remarkable natural breakwater. It was the view of this effi- 
cient protection in 1890 that decided me to make use of this inlet for 
tidal observations; hence its name. On the north side of the inlet, and 
near its mouth, opens the valley of the Twin Glaciers. These beautiful 
ice streams unite about 4 miles back from the water, their junction being 
marked by a very broad and dark medial moraine, the appearance of 
which from the inlet is quite striking. The end of the glacier, however, 
is hidden by a turn of the valley. 

The views in this inlet are charming. The still water, with here and 
there an iceberg, brought in by the tide, forms the foreground; the 
steep mountains on either side frame the picture. If we look to the 
eastward, Mount Case and Mount Young rise up over the clean-cut 
saddle of Dying Glacier; if to the westward, snowy Fairweather and 
double-peaked Lituya challenge our admiration. 

‘No soundings have been made in this inlet, but it gave me the impres- 


» Nat. Geog. Mag., Vol. 1V, p. 25. 
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sion of considerable depth. At the upper end, and also in front of the 
valley of the Twin Glaciers, it has doubtless been made much shallower 
by deposits of sand and gravel. 

On the opposite side of the bay Geikie and Hugh Miller inlets are 
related very much as are Muir and Tidal inlets. The first named cuts 
through the mountains almost at right angles to the trend of the bay, 
and several valleys open into it from both sides. Itis 1 to 14 miles wide 
and 84 miles long, though it is so much foreshortened when looking 
into it that it appears not more than half that length. The upper end 
is dominated by a group of peaks, of which the Black Thorn is the most 
prominent. The sides of the inlet are steep and are covered with gla- 
cial débris, seamed with gulleys, to a height in places of 1,100 feet. 
Much of this has of course been washed down and has made a narrow 
beach, so that one can land almost anywhere. 

Three valleys open on each side of the inlet, and are so nearly oppo- 
site each other as to suggest that each pair is one valley cut in two by 
the inlet. They open respectively near the entrance, near the middle, 
and at the head of the inlet. The first one on the southeast separates 
the limestone from the igneous rock. This valley and the next one are 
continuous with others opening into Glacier Bay to the southeast, and 
are in part occupied by the waters of the inlet. The third valley, at 

_the head of the inlet, is occupied by Wood Glacier,' which touches the 
water in one or two points. It does not end in a vertical face, but has a 
sloping end, like ordinary alpine glaciers; in fact, just as it would have 
if the inlet were entirely drained. This glacier apparently has an outlet 
to the southeast, draining into Berg Inlet. In places it is very much 
covered by débris. 

The three valleys on the northwest side connect with Hugh Miller 
Inlet, and all contain glaciers. That in the first valley is not visible 
from this side; that in the third valley, the Geikie, is a tidewater 
glacier; it comes in from the northwest, ending a little behind the 
general shore-line, so that it can not be seen until one is quite near 
it. Its vertical end is 140 feet high and three-fourths of a mile broad, 
and it discharges bergs, which, however, are not large. Its ice is con- 
tinuous on one side with that of Wood Glacier, and on the other rests 
on deposits of stratified sands, like the wings of Muir Glacier. Its 
valley connects with that of Charpentier Glacier. Near its mouth it 
receives as a tributary. from the south a small glacier, which joins it 
after a steep fall of 1,500 feet with a slope of 17°. 

Three miles from its mouth Geikie Glacier connects on the north with 
the Charpentier, and on the south with another glacier which appar- 
ently flows to the southwest, draining into Taylor Bay (Cross Sound), 
thus forming a pass, probably not exceeding 2,000 feet high, between 


1Named after Lieutenant Wood, who seems to have been the first white man to enter Glacier Bay. 
See ‘Among the Thlinkits in Alaska,” Century Mag., July, 1882, p. 323. Professor Muir was there in 
1879, Lieutenant Wood in 1877. The latter evidently took great interest in the natives, and less in 
the physical geography of the region. 
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the Glacier Bay and the Taylor Bay basins. The valley at the head of 
Taylor Bay contains the Brady Glacier, the extent of which is quite 
unknown. The Pacific Coast Pilot (p. 191, edition of 1891), issued by 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, says that it is “supposed 
to originate near Mount Crillon.”. From what I could see on my first 
visit, in 1890, I concluded that this glacier must extend even to the 
flanks of Mount Fairweather. My present acquaintance with the region 
inclines me to believe that the Brady Glacier originates on the flanks 
of Mount Crillon, and that its basin is limited on the north by a spur 
running from this mountain to the northeast. 

The middle valley on the northwest side of Geikie Inlet is marked 
by an immense deposit of sand and gravel which fills its eastern end. 
The glacier in it, the Favorite (named after the steamer Favorite, in 
which Captain Beardslee first entered Glacier Bay), ends 2 miles from 
the inlet. It is comparatively clean and is not loaded with lateral 
moraines. This is probably a mark of rapid diminution, the glacier 
melting down and depositing the material on the mountain side as fast 
as it falls on its surface. The end, also, is very sloping, which is a sign 
of rapid retreat. A little below the end of the glacier a tributary val- 
ley enters from the southwest, containing a remarkable isolated deposit 
of sand, which will be described further on (see p. 437). There is a 
dirty little glacier on the opposite side of the inlet, so covered with ° 
débris as to be hardly noticeable. 

The low sand island about 24 miles from the entrance of the inlet 
indicates. small depth of water in its neighborhood, probably due to 
filling up by detritus brought from Favorite Valley. The other parts 
of the inlet seem to be quite deep. 

Hugh Miller Inlet differs from all the others in having promontories 
and large islands which break it up and give it a very irregular form. 
It has not great extent, but is surrounded by ice- and snow-covered 
mountains, and receives two tide-water glaciers, the Charpentier and 
the Hugh Miller, the ends of which make up an important part of its 
boundary. These glaciers occupy almost parallel valleys running nearly 
north, and present some singular resemblances to each other. Each 
extends far back into the mountains, receiving small tributaries from 
. both sides, and connects by a low pass with the valley on the other 
side of the range. The end of each is divided by solid rock into two 
_parts, one of which rises in a vertical cliff from the water, while the other 
has a sloping end almost reaching the water. Thus each presents the 
features of both a tide-water and an alpine glacier. The Hugh Miller 
Glacier discharges but little ice compared with the Muir, and the Char- 
pentier still less. The opening of this inlet faces down the bay, and 
‘through it Hugh Miller Glacier is visible for a long distance. On enter- 
ing the inlet, we see the alpine end of Charpentier Glacier on the left as 
a smooth and rather dirty ice slope ending on gravel a short distance 
from the shore. A mile back this ice suddenly changes its character, 
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and becomes very white and much broken, a most puzzling condition 
until we recognize that it is here flowing past the still ice to the tide- 
water end of the glacier, hidden from our view by the promontory which 
projects so far into the inlet. Where the glacier now ends on the shore 
it once pushed out into the water, but as it became smaller practically 
all the ice followed the deeper channel leading to the present tide-water ~ 
ending, so that the alpine end is probably almost stationary ice slowly 
melting away. 

Hugh Miller Glacier spreads over a very large space north of the 
inlet, forming what might be considered a piedmont glacier, separated 
from the bay by a large mass of igneous rock, to the northwest of 
which it approaches, but does not reach, the water. From the general 
direction of its valley it is at this latter place that one would expect its 
principal ending, instead of by a lateral opening into Hugh Miller Inlet. 

Queen, Rendu, and Reid inlets converge to a common point in the 
neighborhood of Composite Island. This island is made up of two 
kinds of igneous rock, one ight and the other dark, and their line of 
junction is so well marked as to be easily visible 10 miles away in 
bright weather. 

Queen Inlet, about 2 miles wide, stretches away to the north for 3 
miles and then makes a sudden turn to the northeast, and 2 miles 
farther is blocked by the ice cliffs of Carroll Glacier. The mountains 
confining the waters of the inlet are steep, though the glaciers and 
streams have made extensive deposits at their base. The inlet narrows 
to 1 mile at its head, where it attains its greatest depth, 90 fathous. 
Near the eastern shore, at the bend of the inlet, is a low, rocky island 
(quartz-diorite), which I have called Triangle Island, from its shape. 

Several unimportant valleys, containing small, dirty glaciers, drain 
into the inlet. In the largest of these, which enters from the north- 
west, the glacier is rather cleaner than in the others and attracts more 
attention than it deserves, for it is visible a long way down the bay 
and appears to be the most important glacier draining into the inlet, 
the Carroll being hidden by the mountains on the east; but when the 
latter, guarded by Sentinel Peak, bursts into sight all else is forgotten. 
Its ice extends from the steep mountain slopes on one -side of the inlet 
to those on the other, and seems to struggle for a freer way through . 
the narrow passage. In the summer of 1892 the eastern side of the ice 
front was straight, and the western side formed a segment of a circle 
with the concavity toward the inlet. Bergs of comparatively large size 
occasionally break off, though the supply of ice is not very great. Over 
the ice front we see a low spur of Gable Mountain, and, at a greater 
distance, the line of nunataks which separate Cushing Plateau and the 
main channel of Muir Glacier. The view is limited right and left by 
the nearer mountains. Carroll Glacier is fed by the snows of the 
mountains to the northwest, only some of which I am able to include 
in my map, and flows in a southeasterly direction to Queer Inlet, the 
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distance from the end of its longest tributary to its mouth being 
between 15 and 20 miles. It lies at a much lower level than the Cush- 
ing Plateau, from which the ice pours over in a broken flood to join it. 
There are several large moraines on the Carroll Glacier, but they can 
not be well seen from Queen Inlet. From a summit just south of the 
Cushing Plateau I once saw them as sharply defined, black lines sweep- 
ing along in magnificent curves on the white ice, to which they offer such 
strong contrast. Near theend of the glacier they are mostly swallowed 
up in the crevasses, making dirty, vertical streaks in the ice front. 

Rendu Inlet and Rendu Glacier occupy a long, narrow valley extend- 
ing for many miles between parallel ridges. The upper part of the 
valley bends slightly toward the west, so that the origin of the glacier 
can not be seen from the inlet. The mountains on each side rise 
directly from the water, though enough talus and débris have collected 
to make landing easy for small boats. The desolate, barren mountain 
slopes are charged with deposits of sand and gravel, down which small 
streams have cut innumerable gullies. These deposits, which also exist 
on the sides of Queen Inlet, are stratified, laid down undoubtedly 
by running waters, and though the layers appear horizontal they prob- 
ably have a slight slope toward the mouth of the valley. Notwith- 
standing its barrenness, this is one of the most picturesque parts of 
Glacier Bay. The ice cliffs of the glacier, about 140 feet high and two- 
thirds of a mile broad, extending completely across the valley, limit the 
extent of the inlet. The mountains rise on each side, peak after peak, 
bearing on their shoulders small glaciers and dazzling snow fields. 
The jagged crest of Mount Abdallah is sharply outlined against the 
sky, and looks very dark in contrast with the beautiful snow-couloirs 
which streak its cliffs. Its appearance and its position in the very 
axis of the bay make it a very conspicuous mountain. The marked 
differences between Rendu and Queen inlets come from the fact that 
the former is parallel with the mountain ridges and the latter cuts 
across them. The direction of Rendu Glacier is continuous with that 
of the inlet, and we can see its course for a long distance, whereas 
Carroll Glacier is at right angles to Queen Inlet, from which we see 
only its breadth. On the eastern side of Rendu Inlet, near its upper 
end, is a knoll of white marble, which stands out prominently and is an 
excellent point to which to refer the position of the glacier. My plane- 
table station, a, was on the northern end of its summit. In 1892 the 
glacier’s end against the eastern shore of the inlet was about 1,680 
meters (1,850 yards) from this point. This glacier does not discharge 
much ice, and we therefore infer that its velocity is not very great. It 
receives two steep tributaries from the west, not far from its mouth; 
but none of the glaciers on its eastern side, within 6 or 7 miles of its 
end, are large enough to descend to the level of the Rendu. That it 
receives many tributaries is shown by the numerous lines of moraine— 
some strong, some faint-—which mark its surface. 
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On the western side of Rendu Inlet, about 24 miles from its mouth, 
prospectors have opened a mine from which they have obtained some 
silver ore, but its inaccessibility makes its future very unpromising. 

Reid Inlet is about 9 miles long, and euters the bay from the north- 
west. At its mouth it is 2 miles wide, but near its head it nearly doubles 
this breadth. Its northeastern shore is unbroken by a valley, being 
formed by the ridge which separates it from Rendu Inlet. The south- 
ern shore is much broken up by ridges and valleys running almost at 
right angles to the inlet. From the more westerly of these valleys 
glaciers stream out and unite before breaking off into the water. 

The head of the inlet receives two large glaciers, the Johns Hopkins 
and the Grand Pacific, which enter from the southwest and northwest, 
respectively. Their ends are separated from each other by a mountain 
mass some 5,000 feet high, whose topography I was unable to work 
out. A rocky knoll, half island, half nunatak, divides the end of the 
last-mentioned glacier into two parts, from both of which ice breaks 
off; but the western end is by far the more important. The calving of 
the bergs from this and from the Johns Hopkins Glacier opposite 1s 
continuous, keeping the inlet well covered with floating ice and the air 
pulsating with the thunder of the falls. The very large quantity of 
ice continually being thrown off suggests a considerable thickness and 
a rapid motion for these glaciers. The Johns Hopkins seems to gather 
its ice in an immense amphitheater surrounded by Mounts Fairweather, 
Lituya, and Crillon, and having an area of perhaps 200 square miles. 
It must be a region of magnificent mountain scenery, but it 1s very 
difficult of access. 

The Grand Pacific Glacier lies in the continuation of the trough of 
Glacier Bay. The most distant point of it visible to me was about 10 
miles from its mouth, and was about 2,000 feet high. This point lay on 
the sky line, and no mountains could be seen beyond, though there 
must be large névé fields to supply the ice for so large a glacier. 

I have collected in the following table such data as we have for the 
various tidewater glaciers of Glacier Bay. Pl. LXXXIX will show at a 
glance the relative breadths and heights, and also in three cases depths, 
of these glaciers. The soundings giving these depths were made by 
Captain Carroll. There is considerable difference between the breadths 
of the glaciers, but those whose thicknesses are known show but small 
differences in this dimension. Muir Glacier is two and a half times as 
broad as Rendu, but only one-sixth thicker. 

Another interesting point is the relation between the breadth and 
depth. Muir Glacier is ten times and the Rendu five times as broad 
as it isdeep. Rivers are generally much broader than this in com- 
parison to their depth. 
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Table showing dimensions of glaciers at Glacier Bay, Alaska. 
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a This does not inclade the wings. 

b These heights are less reliable than the others; they were measured at a distance of several miles 
over water covered with floating ice. Refraction may have made the measurements greater than they 
should be. 

¢ Within 5 miles of the end. 

d Within 10 miles of the end. 

e Within 25 miles of the end. 


HARD GEOLOGY. ! 


The rocks about Glacier Bay are both igneous and sedimentary. Of 
the former, diorites, quartz-diorites, and diabases are the principal; the 
latter are argillites and limestones. Their approximate distribution 
can be seen by a glance at the accompanying map, PI. XC. 

The coarse-grained diorites and quartz-diorites occur in large intru- 
sive masses. Microscopic examination shows that they have been sub- 
jected to considerable dynamic action since their solidification. Profes- 
sor Williams considered them very old. They are intersected, as are 
also the sedimentary rocks, by numerous dikes, which run in all direc- 
tions and have all breadths from 20 feet or more down to a fraction of an 
inch. The latter are fine grained, and do not show evidence of much 
dynamic action. They often look like dark ribbons on the light quartz- 
diorite. 

The sedimentary rocks are much folded, so that it is impossible to 
form an estimate of their thickness, which, however, must be several 
thousand feet. They have been so much metamorphosed as largely to 
obliterate their planes of stratification. In places, such as the Marble 
Islands and on the shores of Rendu Inlet, the pacen ae in general a 
bluish-gray dolomite, has been changed into white marble. Theargillites 
are dark, almost black, slate. No fossils were found in them, but in the 
limestone Professor Cushing found Leperditia, and a specimen of Lons- 


'For a detailed description of the rocks of this region see papers by Prof. H. P. Cushing and Prof. 
G. H. Williams in the Nat. Geog. Mag., Vol. IV, pp. 56-74, and Professor Cushing's paper in the Trans. 
New York Acad. of Sciences, Vol. XV, 1895, pp. 24-34. A large part of the geologic map of this region 
is due to Professor Cushing. 
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daleia (identified by Prof. H. S. Williams) was picked up by a tourist 
in the summer of 1892 on the moraine at the end of Dirt Glacier aud 
given by him to Prof. J. J. Stevenson, who was his fellow traveler.’ 
This determines the limestone as Carboniferous. The argillites must be 
older, for they underlie the limestones, but no clew was found to their 
age. The quartz-diorites are probably younger than the argillites, for 
Professor Cushing describes a contact between them showing stringers 
of the former penetrating the latter. The argillites and the limestones 
a hundred miles farther east on the Taku River, described by Dr. C. 
W. Hayes,” seem to belong to the same horizon as the Glacier Bay 
series, as do also those described by Dr. G. M. Dawson? as oceurring in 
the interior region east and northeast of the Coast Ranges, 250 to 350 
miles northeast of Glacier Bay. Carboniferous fossils were found in 
these limestones and Cambro-Silurian graptolites in the underlying 
argillites, suggesting that the similar rocks of Glacier Bay may be of 
the same age. Farther south, in Vancouver Island, Dr. Dawson‘ 
describes argillites and Carboniferous limestones occurring interbedded 
with voleanic rocks, above which are Mesozojce sedimentary rocks of 
the same kind. The argillites near Juneau and on the eastern shore of’ 
Lynn Canal are, on account of their proximity to those of Glacier Bay, 
more likely contemporary with the latter than, as Dr. Dawson suggests, 
with the later argillites of Vancouver Island. This group of rocks, 
therefore, seems to be widely distributed toward the south, east, and 
northeast. In the northwest, however, the rocks of the St. Elias range 
are totally different; they have been found by Prof. I. C. Russell? to be 
late Tertiary or early Pleistocene. Topographic differences suggest 
that there is a great fault in the valley of Brady Glacier, between Glacier 
Bay and the Fairweather Mountains (the southern part of the St. Elias 
range), bringing the early and later rocks into contact.® 

At the northern entrance of Hugh Miller Inlet erratics of actinolite- 
schists and garnetiferous* mica-schists are numerous. The rocks were 
not found in place and were probably brought here from farther west. 

‘Pieces of garnetiferous mica-schist were also found on the eastern 
side of the entrance to Geikie Inlet. They appeared to have fallen 
from a dike which exists here. I did not examine the place very care- 
fully, as I was not aware at the time that the occurrence of these rocks 
in dikes is extremely rare. 

THE GRAVELS. 


The sand and gravel deposits of Glacier Bay may be divided into two 
classes, the low-level and the high-level deposits. We shall see later 
that these two series were probably laid down at different times. 


1 Scot. Geog. Mag., Feb., 1893, p. 5. 

2 Nat. Geog. Mag., Vol. IV, p. 138. 

3 Ann. Rept. Geol. Sury. Canada, 1887-88, Pt. I, p. 32B. 
4 Tbid., 1886, p. 9B. 

5 Nat. Geog. Mag., Vol. III, p. 172. 

6 Ibid., Vol. LV, p. 24. 
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The most marked examples of the low-level deposits are the Beards- 
lee Islands. Large deposits also occur on both shores of Muir Inlet, 
on the northwestern shore of Geikie Inlet, and in Endicott Valley, and 
smaller ones at Sandy Cove and higher up the bay. They also seem to 
occur about Berg Inlet. These deposits are composed of sands and 
small gravels, the latter being subangular or rounded. They are a 
mixture of various kinds of rocks and are roughly stratified, showing 
that they were laid down by running water. The present thickness of 
these gravels is about 200 feet on some of the Beardslee Islands. in 
Muir Inlet their greatest thickness is about 50 feet less. Their under 
surface is nowhere more than a few feet above high tide. The low land 
southeast of the Beardslee Islands is covered by a forest of considerable 
age and is undoubtedly much older than the low-level gravels of the 
bay. The latter, with the exception of the Beardslee Islands, occur so 
directly in front of the valleys from which they have derived their 
material that there is no doubt as to its source. 

The deposits in Muir Inlet have been described and discussed by 
Professor Wright,’ Professor Cushing,? and Professor Russell.? Pro- 
fessor Russell, Professor Wright, and I concurred in the opinion that 
the valley occupied by Muir Glacier and Inlet was at one time com- 
pletely filled by the gravels of a large alluvial cone, having its origin 
at the end of the glacier, then higher up the valley. The source of this 
stream was probably not stationary, but shifted from side to side as its 
channel became blocked up by its own deposits. Later the glacier 
advanced, cutting away the central part of the deposit on account of 
the more rapid movement in the middle, but only slightly cutting down 
the sides. Professor Cushing, looking for a cause which would not 
require so much erosion by the glacier, suggested, provisionally, that 
the deposits might have been laid down on a slowly subsiding floor, 
which was afterwards elevated to its present level. But as these depos- 
its are rather coarse, and were laid down by swiftly running streams, 
the accumulation must have been rapid, and it would have required an 
unusually rapid subsidence to keep the surface near tide level. 

This difficulty, however, may be avoided. The changes that took 
place in the glacier between 1890 and 1892 (see p. 440) called my atten- 
tion to the fact that the central and lateral parts of the glacier are 
largely independent of each other, both as to the quantity of their ice 
supply and their rates of motion, and consequently as to their extent. 
The gravels accumulated in large quantities higher up the valley 
during the long period when the glaciers of this region were smaller 
than at present. When Muir Glacier began to advance, its center must 
have pressed out beyond the sides, and it may thus have caused the 
drainage streams on each side to flow between it and the mountains 
and deposit their material along the sides of the valley only, where 


! The Ice Age in North America, 1889, p ai 
2 Am. Geol., Vol. VIII, 1891, p. 219. 
3 Ibid., Vol. 1X, 1892, p. 190. 
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the floor was about at the level of the present surface of the inlet. 
As this projecting tongue became thicker and thicker it would grad- 
ually spread over the gravels deposited on its sides, forcing the streams 
closer to the mountains, near which the deposits would thus reach a 
higher level.. The sides of the glacier would also advance, stopping 
deposition under themselves, but allowing the accumulations to 
increase in front. This would continue until the spreading of the pro- 
jecting center and the advancing sides covered the deposits. The 
drainage stream would then either be held up in a narrow channel 
between the ice and the mountain side or its points of emergence from 
the ice would, in a very short time, be moved to a considerable distance 
down the valley, where the water is too deep for its deposits to be 
seen now. The gravels in the valley of Dying Glacier were probably 
derived from that of Muir Glacier, for this valley is so small and its 
glaciers are so insignificant that it is hardly likely that the material 
could have originated there. 

Geologists who credit glaciers with but slight erosive powers will 
probably prefer the above explanation to that offered by Professor Rus- 
sell; but, independently of one’s opinion in this matter, I do not think 
there are any observations which decide definitely in favor of either 
explanation; for, although I feel certain that Muir Glacier would 
advance in the way just described, it may be that the gravels were 
deposited when the end of the glacier was still some distance higher 
up the valley. Some gravels, however, occur in places which seem to 
favor the idea that they were deposited while the glaciers were in 
general advancing. (The existence of the buried forests precludes the 
idea that the glaciers had retreated from this ground shortly before 
the gravels were deposited there; but the glaciers, though in a general 
state of advance, may have made several oscillations, alternately cover- 
ing and leaving bare the gravels as they were being deposited.) Thus, 
at the southern end of Sebree Island and also of Sturgess Island, 2 or 
3 miles farther down the bay, there are stratified gravels. It is hardly 
possible that these were deposited when the gravels of the inlet were 
laid down, 1. e., when Muir Glacier was smaller than it is at present, 
but more likely that a stream from the ice deposited them when the 
glacier’s end was near by. 

Gravels occur on the sides of Nunatak G and of Tree Mountain, 
and just south of Girdled Glacier the ice still partially covers thein. 

The deposit on the northwestern shore of Geikie Inlet merits special 
notice. It is almost opposite the middle of the inlet, and has evidently 
derived its material from Favorite Valley. It is composed of small, 
subangular fragments, roughly stratified; its surface is undulating, is 
scattered over with angular rocks, and is cut through by many ravines. 
In fact, it is exactly like the deposits in Muir Inlet. On its eastern 
side it rises gradually from the water up to a height of about 400 feet, 
but falls steeply on the western side in « series of terraces to the val- 
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ley bed below. Into this valley there opens from the southwest a 
small tributary valley, which contains a most remarkable deposit of 
sand and gravel, 200 feet thick (Pl. XCII). This deposit formerly filled 
the valley, but streams have cut down its sides, thus completely sep- 
arating it from the mountain slopes. It is roughly stratified, and 
coarser grained below than above. Its surface is rather smooth, with 
a few large rocks scattered over it. Its upper end is continuous with 
the floor of the valley, which rises rapidly, and its lower end forms 
a part of the southwestern wall of Favorite Valley, and shows the 
stream terraces belonging to the latter’s system. 

There are, as for the Muir Inlet gravels, two ways of explaining this 
curious arrangement: (1) We may assume that Favorite Valley and its 
tributary were formerly filled with the stratified gravels, and that when 
the glacier advanced it carried away the gravels in its direct course, at 
- the same time blocking up the tributary valley, which must also have 
contained a small glacier. Onthe retreat of the ice the streams formed 
the terraces; later small streams cut away the sides of the sand deposit 
in the tributary valley. (2) Or we may assume that when the deposits, 
which still remain high above the present valley floor, were laid down, 
the valley itself was protected by being occupied by the glacier, larger 
then than at present. A lake several hundred feet in diameter, with 
its surface proper below high tide, occurs in these gravels. It looks 
like a kettle-hole left by the melting of a mass of detached ice. If this 
is its origin, then the glacier must ha've retreated from this point 
shortly before the gravels were deposited, or have been oscillating back 
and forth over it. When, later, the great advance caine, the ice must 
have sunk into this hole and thus have prevented,it from being filled 
up with débris. 

Weceannot assign these gravels to a period since the last great advance, 
and suppose this lake was made lately, for the scattered moraines over 
their surface show that the ice has overridden them, and their close 
resemblance in every way to those of Muir Inlet requires us to assign 
to both the same cause and approximately the same age. In fact, all 
the low-level gravels were probably deposited about the same time, 
just before or during the last great advance of the ice, for we find the 
glaciers in all the inlets overriding them, and they themselves cover old 
forests in many places. 

The high-level deposits occur in greatest development in Geikie and 
the three upper inlets of the bay. I did not see any indication of them 
in or south of Muir Inlet. They form a more or less thick lining, rest- 
ing against the mountain slopes at all altitudes up to 1,000 or 1,500 feet. 
Their rough stratification appears horizontal, but probably slopes with 
the valley in which they occur. They are not perfectly continuous. 
They seem to have been deposited by streams flowing along the sides 
of the glaciers when the latter were much thicker than at present. - 
Since the glaciers have become smaller, streams formed by rain and 
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melting snow have cut numerous gullies in these deposits, causing a 
vertical, streaky appearance. 

The difference between the low-level and the high-level deposits is 
not merely one of position; they have been formed under different eir- 
cumstances. The former were laid down either when the glaciers were 
small and stationary or when they were advancing, probably with many 
oscillations; the latter when the glaciers were large, and probably 
when they were diminishing, though 1t 1s possible that they were laid 
down during the advance and have been overridden by the ice, This 
matter is still obscure. I measured the height of these gravels at the 
upper end of Geikie Inlet and found it to be 1,100 feet. This does not, 
however, necessarily mark the greatest height which the ice reached. 


RECENT GEOLOGIC HISTORY OF GLACIER BAY. 


In several places beneath the low-level gravels—at the southern end 
of Sebree Island, in the Beardslee Islands, at the buried forest on the 
western side of Muir Inlet, and among the stumps exposed at very low 
tide on the eastern side of the inlet—there is a smooth, stiff, blue-gray 
clay. At the buried forest it must be 50 to 75 feet above tide, and Pro- 
fessor Wright! says it is in some places 20 feet thick. What I saw of 
it in the Beardslee Islands was only a little above high tide. This clay 
and the deposits forming the lowland to the southeast of Glacier Bay are 
the earliest of the recent formations. I could not examine the latter, 
but it seemed to consist of morainal material, indicating a very early 
invasion of the ice. 

The blue clay resembles that which lies under Lake Erie and th 
deposit now being laid down at the bottom of Glacier Bay. Its mate- 
rial must have been derived from glacial streams, and its freedom from 
sand shows that the glaciers could not have been near by; so we infer 
that the glaciers were comparatively small. The fine texture of the 
clay makes it evident that it was laid down in still water; it therefore 
marks a period when the land was at least 75 feet lower than it is now, 
and perhaps more. After this came an elevation, and forests sprang 
up on the clay. They occupied most of the shores of Glacier Bay and 
extended some distance from the water, their remains having been 
found in place on both sides of Muir Inlet, on Sebree Island, on the 
western shore of the bay between Geikie and Hugh Miller inlets, and 
near Girdled Glacier. Stumps occur in place on the southern slope 
of the spur which bounds Girdled Glacier on the south. I did not 
notice them in July, but three weeks later they could not have been 
overlooked. I think they were exposed by a landslide of the gravels, 
which here are full of water and very loose. Pieces of wood were 
found on the northern side of this glacier, and detached logs have 
been found on the moraines coming from Adams and Casement glaciers, 
now regions of ice and snow; also on Nunatak G, on Sturgess and 


1 The Ice Age in North America, 1889, p. 59. 
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Drake islands, in Geikie and Hugh Miller inlets, near Tidal Inlet, and 
in the upper part of the bay. This shows a very small extension of 
the glaciers and a milder climate than at present. Large trees are 
now found standing with their roots clasping old decayed logs, showing 
that these conditions must have lasted for several hundred years. I 
have already given my reasons for believing that this was only a few 
hundred yearsago'! This forest landscape was destined to be destroyed, 
Floods brought down sand and gravel and covered up the trees, killing 
them, and leaving a desolate region. They were probably caused by 
increased precipitation, which at the same time made the glaciers creep 
out of their mountain fastnesses and fill the valleys. Gradually they 
grew, rode over the gravels, and united with others, until the whole 
region about Glacier Bay was one vast, gently-sloping field of ice, reach- 
ing to and covering the Beardslee Islands. In the region of Muir Inlet 
the ice was about 3,000 feet thick, and at the upper end of the bay prob- 
ably 1,000 feet thicker. Its appearance must have been very much 
like that of the upper part of Muir Glacier at present, only it was - 
larger It was apparently about in this condition when Vancouver's 
officers saw it 100 years ago, though the exact extent of the ice at that 
time can not be made out from their descriptions. It seems certain that 
the ice at its. maximum did not extend to Bartlett Cove, for there the 
land is covered with a forest of great age, and that it did override the 
Beardslee Islands, for they bear only a few small trees of recent growth, 
and are sprinkled over with angular blocks brought there by the gla- 
cier. The high sand bluffs and the steep ravines with sharply cut 
edges show that these islands have not been long exposed to atmos- 
pheric denudation. Itis probable that they were deposited by streams 
from the ice, perhaps during a short stationary period, and that the 
glacier then rode over them, but soon retreated, leaving the scattered 
moraine which we find on their surface. A large stream from the melt- 
ing ice seems to have cut the channel which enters the head of Bartlett 
Cove. A slight subsidence may have deepened the channels between 
the islands (see p. 440). 

The retreat of the glaciers must have begun 100 or 150 years ago. 
As the ice melted back on the islands it deposited a little morainal 
material, and its streams cut ravines. After getting free of the islands 
the glacier had a magnificent front, 6 or 8 miles across, though its height 
was probably not much over 300 feet.’ Large bergs must have broken 
off in great numbers and made Cross Sound difficult to navigate, which 
accords with Vancouver’s report. In places, notably in Geikie, Rendu, 
and Queen inlets, streams held up by the ice against the mountain sides 
continued to deposit the high-level gravels there as the ice subsided, 


1Nat. Geog. Mag., Vol, IV, pp. 38, 39. 

2See a picture of the main ice stream of Muir Glacier in Nat. Geog. Mag., Vol. IV, p. 33. 

3The highest ice cliff measured in Greenland is that of the Upermivik Glacier—349 feet. This 
remarkable glacier was found to move at the rate of 99 feet a day in summer time. See Petcrmann’s 
Mitteil., Vol. XXXIV, 1888, p. 68. 
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and thus coated large surfaces on the mountain slopes. Slowly the end 
of the glacier went back, leaving independent glaciers in the tributary 
valleys. In this way Muir and Geikie glaciers became independent and 
gradually retreated up their valleys, repeating the history of the great 
trunk glacier, depositing a thin coating of morainal material on the 
gravels,! and allowing their drainage streams to cut numerous channels 
in them as they became exposed. “It was in this way that the terraces 
in the valley of Dying Glacier, near Camp Muir, and in Favorite Val- 
ley were formed, and that the curious sand deposit near the latter val- 
ley was isolated from the neighboring mountains, and that the many 
buried forests were exposed. We are still in this period of retreat; the 
glaciers are getting smaller and the inlets larger, and unless some change 
in the present climatic conditions occurs the length of the glaciers and 
of the inlets will have greatly changed 50 years from now. 

Smee the time when the forests grew in Muir Inlet there has been a 
subsidence of the land of at least 20 feet, for trees in place on the 
eastern shore of the inlet, which must have grown above high tide, are 
now exposed only when the tide is very low. 


CHANGES IN MUIR GLACIER BETWEEN 1890 AND 1892. 


The positions of the end of Muir Glacier in 1880, 1886, and 1890 show 
an apparently continuous recession at the rate of about 250 yards a year 
(see map, Pl. XCV a). Therefore, on my return to Glacier Bay in 1892 I 
expected to find the glacier’s end still higher up the valley, and was much 
surprised that the ice front had advanced on an average 300 yards. 
Starting from the same point on the eastern shore which it reached in 
1890, the line of the end ran forward into a sharp point similar to that 
seen by Professor Wright in 1886, then curved in again, and finally 
reached the western shore about 300 yards in advance of its former posi- 
tion. The height of the ice cliffs had not changed.’ The two wings, 
however, had melted back more than 100 yards. This very marked dif- 
ference in the behavior of the middle and sides of the glacier drew my 
attention to the fact that they are really independent of each other—are, 
indeed, almost distinct glaciers. The water front derives its supply, as 
shown by the moraines, from the main ice stream of Muir Glacier and 
from its two northern tributaries, and these regions are still active 
accumulators of snow. The eastern wing receives scarcely any supply 
at all, for Dirt, White, and Adams glaciers end against the ice of the 
eastern part of Muir, but have not enough supply to carry their ice 
to the terminus near the inlet. The western wing was supplied by 
Morse Glacier, but is now receiving no ice. The movement of these 
wings is insignificant; their ends are not in a condition of equilibrium, 
receiving by flow as much ice as they lose by melting, but are nearly 


'This superficial moraine is very clearly shown at the northern end of Hugh Miller Inlet. Its 
reddish color makes it easy, even at a distance, to distinguish it from the gray gravels underneath. 

‘This form did not continue during the summer; on August 2 there was a tremendous breaking 
away of ice, especially from the point, obliterating this feature completely. 

Photographs have reached me which show that the end of Mui Glacier had retreated in 1894 to its 
position in 1890, 
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inert masses of ice steadily melting away. This is shown, not merely 
by the melting back of the ends, but also by the lowering of the sur- 
face. The portion of the glacier facing the water is in quite a different 
condition, for here the supply of ice is approximately equal to the loss 
by melting and breakage; and anything that alters, even in a slight 
degree, either of the factors, alters appreciably in a short time. the 
position of the end. Suppose, for mstance, some cause should double 
everywhere the velocity of motion of the ice, and that the rate of loss 
by breakage and. melting should remain unaltered; the center of the 
glacier would advance about 7 feet a day, whereas the sides, which 
move only a fraction of an inch in a day,! would have their rate of 
retreat, about 5 inches a day, but slightly diminished. On the other 
hand, if anything should reduce the movement all over the glacier, the 
center would retreat much more rapidly than the sides. Mr. Prentiss 
Baidwin has mentioned this difference between the center and sides of 
Muir Glacier. But, as I have already said, the great difference in the 
conditions of the regions from which the center and sides receive their 
supply of ice makes their variations in velocity also largely indepen- 
. dent of each other. 

It is reported that during the winters of 1891-92 and 1892-93 there 
was an unusually large snowfallin Alaska. This would result in a small 
general increase in the thickness of the ice. For the region above the 
snow line this is evident; and below, the ice would be protected from 
melting later into the summer than usual. We should expect from this 
a slight increase in velocity, causing an advance in the ice front and a 
smaller rate of melting back of the ice wings. 

Can this-explain the advance? Do glaciers respond so quickly to 
meteorological variations? We can not answer these questions at pres- 
ent. Data are now being collected all over the world with the object of 
discovering the relation between variations of glaciers and of climate. 
(See p. 444). 

Other changes which occurred between my two visits to Muir Glacier 
are the following: The stream which issued from the eastern end of the 
ice front? has divided into two branches; one enters the inlet below the 
water a hundred yards or so from the shore with such force that it rises 
8 or 10 feet above the general level of the water; the second branch 
comes in as an ordinary stream at the corner of the inlet, its channel 
for a short distance from the glacier’s end being marked by a great 
depression of the ice. The inlet is growing wider by the cutting back 
of the gravel cliffs on both shores. Besides the general sinking of the 
two sides of the glacier 30 or 40 feet below the general level of the 
center, the crevasses on the eastern side approach nearer to the border 
of the ice than formerly. At.the present time Morse Glacier scarcely 


1 Nat. Geog. Mag., Vol. IV, p. 45; where, however, a typographical error makes the movement 2 
inches instead of 4 inch. 

2Am. Geol., Vol. XI, 1893, p. 374. 

3 Nat. Geog. Mag., Vol. LV, pp. 32, 42. 
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connects on the western side with the Muir, and the depression between 
the two is occupied by a.stream and quite a quantity of gravel deposits. 

From the moraine which surrounds the end of Dirt Glacier there 
projects a long ridge of stratified sands and gravels—an esker, evi- 
dently deposited by a stream ina channel through the ice. It is about 
100 yards long, has a somewhat winding course, and rises 20 to 30 feet 
above the present level of the ice. *This does not give its whole thick- 
ness, for it extends to an unknown distance below the surface. This 
ridge did not appear at all in 1890, and either did not then exist or, 
what is more probable, was under the ice. It marks, therefore, a melt- 
ing of not less than 30 feet from the surface of the ice in two years. 
(See Pl. XCIII.) 

In 1890 we camped for two or three nights on the northeastern side of 
Tree Mountain on a spur which projected into the glacier. On return- 
ing in 1892 to this camp I found the ice, by aneroid, 40 feet lower than 
in 1890. This agrees fairly well with the estimate which I made, viz, 
a melting away of the surface of 15 feet a year and some additional 
sinking due to flow.’ I was obliged to depend on my memory for the 
height of the ice in 1890, but as the marks of our former camp fire still 
remained, which was not then more than 15 feet above the ice, I do not 
think a material error has been made. 


CHANGES TO BE EXPECTED. 


There are many parts of the Glacier Bay glaciers where the supply 
of ice is markedly not equal to the waste, and where, therefore, rapid 
shrinkage is taking place. Some of these places are: the two small 
valleys east of Snow Dome, Granite Canyon and Endicott Valley, the 
40 square miles of Cushing Plateau, the Dying Glacier, the alpine end 
of the Charpentier Glacier, the piedmont portion of the Hugh Miller 
Glacier, and many small glaciers of less importance. The present state 


of the region as recorded in my map will enable us to follow these ~ 


changes in the future. 

The Hugh Miller piedmont glacier is probably melting away at the 
rate of 15feet a year. Its upper surface is 950 feet above tide. Let us 
by a guess put its thickness at 700 feet and suppose that the supply of 
ice equals the quantity lost by flow. In 50 years it will have entirely 
melted away and the Hugh Miller Glacier will follow the course of 
what is now probably a deep channel leading to its tide-water ending, 
or it will end as an alpine glacier. 

The Dying Glacier is probably less than 450 feet thick in the thick- 
est part. If its protected position allows a loss by melting and flow of 
only 15 feet per year its valley will be free of ice in 30 years.22. The 
alpine end of Charpentier Glacier has a slope at its end of about 15 


‘Nat. Geog. Mag., Vol. IV, p. 28. 
2*My formur estimate was probably too small. Nat. Geog. Mag., Vol. IV, p. 42. 
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degrees. If it is melting at the rate of 10 feet a year and is receiving 
little or no ice from behind, which seems probable, it is receding at the 
rate of nearly 40 feet per year. Its greatest thickness, at its line of 
junction with the swiftly flowing part of the glacier, can not be more 
than 300 feet, so that it will have entirely melted away in 30 years. 

Great changes may be expected in Endicott Valley. The observa- 
tion at the side of Tree Mountain makes the rate at which the surface 
is lowering 20 feet a year. Between Tree Mountain and Girdled Glacier 
the upper surface of the glacier is about 1,400 feet above tide. If its 
bed slopes from Endicott Lake uniformly to Muir Inlet, its greatest 
thickness would be something lke 1,000 feet; it can hardly be greater 
than this. At its present rate of sinking the ice will have disappeared 
from this valley in 50 years. 

Marked changes may be expected in that portion of Muir Glacier to 
the east of a line drawn from Snow Dome to the eastern side of Muir 
Inlet. None of the tributary glaciers supply much ice to it, and by the 
time Endicott Valley is free of ice this region will probably also be 
uncovered and the glaciers now pouring into it, the Dirt, White, Adams, 
and Girdled, will be ordinary alpine glaciers. 

The Cushing Plateau is receiving but little ice in comparison to the 
huge surface it exposes to melting, though its elevation; 2,000 feet, 
reduces the melting to perhaps 10 feet a year. The ice is also flowing 
off in both directions, so that 15 feet a year seems a reasonable rate to 
assume for the lowering of its surface. It probably derived its ice from 
the northwest, when the nunataks which bound it on that side were 
entirely covered, and not from the small glaciers entering it from the 
south. The rather steep slope at its western. end renders 1t improb- 
able, I think, that its thickness exceeds 1,000 feet; so that apparently 
only 70 years will elapse before the disappearance of the ice from this 
region. 

These very great alterations can, I think, be predicted with some 
- confidence, for we have been dealing with regions which owe their ice 
to some source which no longer supplies it, and it is therefore steadily 
melting and flowing away. The question is not like that of the reces- 
sion of an ordinary alpine glacier, the position of whose ends depends 
on the difference between the rate of melting and that of supply. Here 
the supply is practically cut off and we have merely to do with the 
waste, of which we can form a reasonably good estimate. Glaciers are 
apparently subject to periodic variations of many different periods. 
The changes which I have described (pp. 438-440), if they are periodic, 
recur only after many hundreds of years. Upon these are superposed, 
probably, a variation of 35 to 50 years, and, certainly, annual and daily 
variations, though the last are too small to be observed. It is hardly 
likely that the smaller variations which will recur during the next 
hundred years will materially affect tle above estimates of retreat. 

The rate of recession of the ice fronts is a much more difficult ques- 
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tion, for although we may feel satisfied that the generally rapid reces- 
sion which has prevailed for the last hundred years will continue for 
some time into the future, there will certainly occur temporary varia- 
tions in the rate, and even short advances, such as was shown lately by 
Muir Glacier. 


The study of the glaciers of the Alps has revealed a periodicity in 
their size; they increase, reach a maximum, decrease, reach a minimum, 
and begin again to increase, two or three times inacentury. As differ- 
ent glaciers begin their advance at quite different times, it is difficult 
to find the relation between their variations and meteorological changes. 
The general interest in this subject resulted in the appointment by 
the International Congress of Geologists at Zurich, in 1894, of a com- 
mittee to collect information regarding the changes of glaciers in the 
various regions where they occur.t In America, in addition to the 
great shrinkage since the Ice Age, we find evidences of a decrease 
in the size of glaciers in the last 100 or 200 years, such as have 
been described by Professor Russell,? by me in this paper, and by 
others; but we have not yet recognized a variation of comparatively 
short period, like that found in the Alps. It is probable, however, 
that more frequent observations will show the existence of such a 
variation. ; 

There are two glaciers in North America which are so frequently 
visited that we should be able to keep a pretty complete record of 
their changes. ‘These are the Illecellewaet, in British Columbia, and 
the Muir. The map, Pl. XCVa, shows the position of the end of the 
latter at four periods, and the stations Z and M, from which I surveyed 
the ice front. MM is on the projecting bluff about 300 yards north of 
Camp Muir. JZ is exactly opposite on the otber side of the inlet, just 
north of the large gully 300 yards north of the end of the bluff, by 
which it can be easily reached. These stations are 2,670 yards apart, 
and are excellently situated for determining the position of the ice front. 
Two photographs from each of these points would be necessary to show 
the whole of the ice front and the lateral wings, and would be suffi 
cient to make a map of the end of the glacier. A single photograph 
from either point showing the opposite corner of the inlet would give 
definite, though much less, information. In taking the photograph 
the camera should be as level as possible (the swing-back should not 
be used), and the two pictures from the same station should be taken 
without changing the focus. Any such photographs sent me will be 
carefully kept and will serve as data for recording the changes in 


1See Forel’s reports in the Jahrbuch des Schweizer Alpen-Club from 1881 to the present, and 
Richter’s articles in Zeitschr. des deutsch. u. Ost. Alpen-Vereins, i883 and 1891; also Journal of 
Geology, Vol. III, pp, 278-288, where I have made a short résumé of the results so far obtained and 
given methods of observation. I shall be glad to send instructions to persons having the opportunity 
and the willingness to record the extent of any American glacier. Address me at the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Ma. 5 

2Climatic changes indicated by the glaciers of North America, Am, Geol., Vol. IX, 1892, p. 322. 
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the extent of Muir Glacier. On the photograph should be marked 
the station at which it was taken, the date, and whether or not a 
rectilinear lens was used. The longer the focal length of the lens 
the better, and negatives or positives on glass give more accurate 
results than prints. Photographs from stations H or V would also 
be useful 


VELOCITY OF MUIR GLACIER. 


The very different rates obtained by Professor Wright in 1886 and 
by me in 1890 for the velocity of flow of Muir Glacier have been dis- 
cussed by Professor Wright,! Professor Cushing,’ and Mr. Baldwin.’ 
The two latter, one of whom was with me and the other with Professor 
Wright, have both concluded that the observations are irreconcilable, 
and either that one set was in error or that there was a remarkable 
change in the motion of the glacier between our visits. If such 
a change had taken place the quantity of ice breaking off from the 
glacier in 1886 and 1890, respectively, must have been quite different. 
Allowing for a large temporary retreat of the glacier’s end during the 
sunimer of 1890,‘ I find that the amount of ice breaking off would cor- 
respond to a maximum velocity of about 27 feet a day if the position 
of the ice front had remained unchanged. Professor Wright tells us 
that this was the case during his visit. According to his measure- 
ments, therefore, there must have been more than twice as much ice 
discharged in 1886 as in 1890. This could not have escaped the notice 
of officers commanding the steamers which enter Glacier Bay. I 
wrote to Captain Carroll of the steamship Queen, who makes several 
visits annually to this region, and questioned him on this point. He 
answered: “For the years 1890, 1891, and 1892 there was more ice 
coming from Muir Glacier than there was in any of the seven years 
previous to 1890. I never saw so much ice coming from the glacier, 
before or since, as there was in that year {1890].” His letter was dated 
May, 1893. 

Again, if an inerease of 1,000 yards in length corresponds to a tenfold 
increase in velocity, it is evideunt—though the problem can not be solved 
as a simple proportion—that when the glacier was several miles longer 
than at present its velocity must have been far greater than we can 
possibly admit. 

These considerations, I think, make it probable that some undis- 
covered source of error has crept into Professor Wright’s observations. 

The substantial correctness of my own measurements has not been 
questioned, and I therefore thought it inadvisable in 1892 to take the 
time from other observations to repeat them; but I should like to correct 
a misunderstanding on the part of Mr. Baldwin. He says:° “ Professor 
Reid made only two observations on his most rapidly moving flags, on 


1Am. Geol., Vol. X, p. 397. 2Tbid., Vol. XI, p. 276. 3Tbid., Vol XI, p. 366. 
4 Indicated on the map, Pl. XCVa. 5Am. Geol., Vol. XI, p. 370. 
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July 21 and four days later.” I made two independent determinations 
of the motions of tne flags from July 21-24, and another from August 
4-8, making three independent sets of determinations of the move. 
ment of the ice near the center of the glacier; and these sets accord 
well with one another.’ 

GIRDLED GLACIER. 


This glacier presents some peculiarities which merit a careful exami- 
nation. It flows down a somewhat narrow valley with a’ surface slope 
of about 6°, spreading out at its mouth, where it abuts against the ice 
of Muir Glacier. (See maps, Pls. LXX XVI, XCIV.) The end is encircled 
by two moraines. . The inner one is very thin and is made up of small 
pieces of the slate of the neighboring mountains. The outer one is of 
gray quartz-diorite, which material occurs about Granite Canyon. It is 
composed of large blocks, and, unlike the inner moraine, rises some 20 feet 
above the ice outside of it, but only 5 feet above that inside; it is fringed 
by many fine examples of glacier tables. The breadth of each of these 
moraines and of the interval between them is about 400 feet. Outside 
of these is a third moraine, also of quartz-diorite, which comes out of 
Granite Canyon, passes almost half way around Girdled Glacier, and 
then suddenly changes its course and passes on to Muir Inlet.’ 

The inner limit of the inner moraine marks the junction of Girdled 
and Muir glaciers. The ice of the former, clean and white, with many 
air bubbles, is in strong contrast with that of the latter, which is free 
of air, and therefore looks much darker. The contrast is also increased 
by the moraine which here covers Muir Glacier. (See Pl. XCV.) This 
contrast is not confined to the surface, for the difference in the two 
kinds of ice is apparent in the crevasses, which intersect them both, as 
far down as one can see. The junction dips at an angle of about 60° 
toward Girdled Glacier, and the well-marked ribboned structure runs 
parallel with it. Clearly the ice of Muir Glacier is much older and has 
had more time to free itself of air and become compact. 

To determine the movement of the ice, six flags were set out on July 
30. One (No. 6) was on the Granite Canyon moraine, at the point where 
it changes its direction; a second (No. 5) was in the main stream of 
Girdled Glacier; and the other four were some 200 feet inside of the inner 
moraine. Knowing that the melting of the ice would soon cause the 
flags to fall, three small plates of sheet iron were placed about each one, 
for as these absorb the sun’s heat well the ice melts more rapidly under 
than. around them, and they sink in and are not blown away by the 
wind or displaced by slipping. This proved a satisfactory method of 
marking points in the ice. 

Observations were made on the flags from the points V and 8S. 

The flags were again set up, and observed on August 23, after an 
interval of 24 days, their proper positions being recovered by means of 


1 Nat. Geog. Mag., Vol. IV, pp. 43, 44. 
2See ibid, Vol. LV, Pls. VI, XI. 
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the iron plates. The amount of the movement is given in the following 
table, the approximate directions being shown by the arrows on the 
map: 

Table showing motion of the flags in the ice of Girdled Glacier. 


Flag. | In 24 days.| Per day. 


Feet. Inches. | 


eases 3.6 1.8 
Ze ee 4.9 2.5 
lee se 5.2 2.6 
4oece= 2.6 1.3 
Disssvae 5.6 2.8 
Seteze, 3 6.6 3.3 


| 


The greatest angular change found was 6.5 minutes, and as the 
instrument read only to minutes the results can not be considered 
very accurate; but they show, first, that the motion is very slow; second, 
that we can look upon it as due to the natural spreading of the end of 
Girdled Glacier, superimposed on a general movement of all the ice 
toward Endicott Valley. Flag 6, of course, shows only the second of 
these movements, and flag 5 only the general flow of Girdled Glacier 
The direction of this latter flow was assumed. 

In my former paper I gave reasons for believing that Endicott Valley 
formerly contained a glacier tributary to the Muir, and that, “the 
supply of snow having diminished in this region more rapidly ihe in 
the northwest, this tributary has diminished much more rapidly than 
the main glacier, until now the flow is actually reversed.” 

At the time of the greatest thickness of the ice Muir Glacier must’ 
have been a thousand feet higher than at present in this region, receiv- 
ing considerable supplies from Endicott Valley and Granite Canyon. 
The encircling moraines probably found their way to Glacier Bay. 

Very soon after the snowfall diminished, Girdled Glacier, having but 
small reservoirs in which to accumulate its supplies, brought down 
only a very little ice; its motion became almost as slow as it is now, 
and its pressure against the ice in front had but little effect, because 
the mass of that ice was so great. The most important change that 
occurred during the shrinking of the ice was the reversal of flow in 
Endicott Valley, which, on account of its large size, modified pro- 
- foundly the direction of motion over the eastern part of Muir Glacier. - 
When this occurred the ice, carrying with it the moraines coming from 
Granite Canyon, swept around the end of Girdled Glacier into Endicott 
Valley at right angles to its former direction of motion. A great loop 
was thus formed in the moraines, one branch of which was deposited 
on the mountain side as the ice melted, the other being now repre- 
sented by the moraines stretehing from Berg Lake to Muir Inlet. The 
Bree aie Canyon moraine has started 0 on the same course, but 


1 Nat. Geog. Mag., Vol. IV, p. 30. 
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the exhaustion of the stores of ice in that canyon has so diminished 
the rate of flow that it has not progressed as far as the others. The 
smaller moraines to the east of it are in a more advanced, and those to the 
west in a less advanced, stage of plication. Although this explanation 
may be inaccurate in some details, I believe that it is essentially correct. 
There is one objection tu it. We should expect the southern Berg 
Lake moraine to be composed of slate and the northern one of diorite, 
but we find just the reverse in the portion of the moraines south of 
Girdled Glacier. However, a few miles to the westward, where the 
moraines are much disturbed and interrupted, the northern one changes 
in composition from slate to diorite. Though improbable, it is not 
impossible, that this one may be the continuation of both the encircling 
moraines. ‘ 

This is a very interesting example of several changes in a glacier due 
to a single change in climatic conditions. When the extent of the ice 
was at its height, Girdled Glacier was contributing its ice and moraines 
to the general system; when the precipitation diminished, it shrunk up 
and was entirely hemmed in by the ice from Granite Canyon, at a much 
higher level than at present. As this ice melted, the effective pressure 
of Girdled Glacier against it increased, until now it is slowly pushing 
the ice before it, for the crevasses which radiate from the end of the 
glacier seem to indicate a yielding of the ice, just as the radial cre- 
vasses at the end of the Rhone Glacier result from the spreading out 
of the ice under pressure from behind. When in the course of 50 or 
100 years (see p. 443) the ice in front of Girdled Glacier shall have 
entirely melted away, there will still remain an alpine glacier in its 
valley. : 

HOLES IN THE ICE OF GLACIERS. 


At the time of my first visit to Muir Glacier I was very much puzzled 
by a series of holes in the surface of the ice, which 1 could not explain. 
They were seen principally on the sides of the glacier not far from the 
end, in ice too disintegrated to hold water.‘ The holes were from a few 
inches to 6 or 8 feet deep, and from 6 to 18 inches in diameter, and 
dipped up the glacier at a steep angle. They had smooth sides and 
rounded bottoms. Many lay on lines of old fissures that had closed 
up, and many seemed connected in some way with the ribboned struc- 
ture, the bands of which sometimes divided and lined the hole. They 
were quite clean inside, containing neither stones nor dirt, and could 
not have been due to absorption of heat by such objects. I could find © 
no satisfactory explanation of their origin. 

Similar holes on the Mer de Glace, in Switzerland, attracted the atten- 
tion of Count Rumford as early as 1804. His description of one applies 
well to those I saw on Muir Glacier. He describes it as ‘a pit perfectly 
cylindrical, about 7 inches in diameter and more than 4 feet deep, quite 
full of water. On examining it on the inside with a pole, [ found that its 
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sides were polished and that its bottom was hemispherical and well 
defined. This pit was not quite perpendicular to the plane of the 
horizon, but inclined a little toward the south as it descended;! and in 
consequence of this inclination its mouth, or opening at the surface, 
was not circular, but elliptical.” He then gives the statement of the 
guides that the holes are numerous and melt down from the surface in 
the summer, freezing solid in the winter. He mentions no stones or 
mud in them, and thinks they are due to the deepening of some depres- 
sions in the ice by the sinking of the surface water, made denser by 
being slightly warmed by the air, and the consequent melting of the 
bottom of the hole.’ 

I think it was Tyndall who objected to this explanation, on the ground 
that as the same amount of heat falls on an equal area of the surround- 
ing ice as on the water in the hole, the surface of the ice should be melted 
down as rapidly as the bottom of the hole, and no deepening should 
occur. Count Rumford’s explanation, however, is unnecessary. 

One day in 1892, asI was crossing Muir Inlet, I saw floating near my 
route a fine large iceberg of a glorious blue color, which had evidently 
not been afloat more than a day or two and which resembled the bergs 
broken from the glacier below the water. Attracted by its beautiful 
color, I landed on it to examine it more carefully, and was much aston- 
ished to see that the ice was not solid, but contained numerous long 
holes, ranging from a few inches to 8 or 10 feet in length, with a diameter 
from a tenth to a fifth as much. Some of these holes opened on the sur- 
face and were in every respect similar to those found on the surface of 
Muir Glacier described above. Others were completely inclosed in the 
ice and filled with water, as I found by cutting through to one of them. 
This class of holes must therefore no longer be looked upon as a surface 
phenomenon. 

Mr. John Muir has suggested to me that they were formed by the 
closing of crevasses containing water, and this seems to be the true 
explanation, for the closing up of the intertwining crevasses of an ice- 
fall would undoubtedly leave cavities containing water, and the differ- 
ential motion of the ice would draw them out into an oblong shape, 
with the upper part, where the motion is more rapid, carried slightly 
farther downstream than the lower part; and this is just the position 
the holes have on the surface of the glacier. Their appearance at the 
surface is, of course, due to the melting away of the ice above them. If 
they reach the surface where the ice is compact, small streams are 
pretty sure to carry some little mud into them. I think observers have 
thus been misled into classing them with holes sunk into the surface 
by the absorption of heat by this mud. The existence of cavities of 
one kind or another below the surface of the ice has long been known. 
Agassiz’s borer once, when at a depth of 30 meters, suddenly dropped 


1That is, it dipped upstream. H. F. Rh. 
2Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc., Vol. XCLV, 1804, p. 23, or Comp. Works, Boston, 1873, Vol. I, p. 251. 
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60 centimeters, and air bubbles issued from the hole.| He says 
also that baignoirs in which there is no débris are probably due to 
the closing up of crevasses, but he seems to refer to holes of very 
oblong sections left at the surface when the lower part of the crevasse 
is closed, and not to holes formed below the surface and afterward 
exposed.’ 

The existence of cavities containing water in the body of the glacier 
is a further confirmation, if any is needed, of the fact that the wiuter 
cold does not penetrate very far below the surface of the ice. 


MELTING OF THE SURFACE OF MUIR GLACIER. 


In 1890 an estimate of the rate of melting was obtained from the 
apparent rise of stakes planted in the ice. The objection to this method 
is that the bottom of the hole may melt, allowing the stake to sink, and 
thus give too small a melting rate. The ice where these measures were 
made was very porous, and the water could not collect in the holes, 
which diminishes the force of the objection. A better method sug- 
gested itself and was tried successfully in 1892. Two holes about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter were bored into the ice, starting an 
inch or so apart near the surface and diverging at an angle of about 
60°. Rods were placed in the holes, and where they crossed each other, 
a little above the ice, they were notched and firmly bound together 
with wire, which kept the angle between them constant. The ends of 
the wire were twisted together and served as an index, their height 
above the ice being measured from time to time. If the bottoms of the 
holes melt, each stick prevents the other from sinking. If the holes 
melt on the sides and get larger in diameter, we get an upper and a 
lower limit for the melting by raising and lowering the sticks as far as 
the holes permit. 

Two pairs of such sticks near the end of the glacier showed each a 
melting rate of 1.6 inch per day between July 15 and 20; a single pair 
showed 2.5 inches from July 14 to 15. During all this time the weather 
was cloudy and rainy. The observations of 1890, extending over 7 
days, give about the same average, viz., 2 inches a day. 

A pair of sticks planted in the end of Girdled Glacier showed a melt- 
ing of from 2 to 23 inches in one very bright day. The ice here is white 
with air bubbles and is almost impervious to water. The melting 
increased the diameter of the holes containing the-sticks and filled 
them with water, giving the limiting values of the melting mentioned. 
Where the ice is porous this method offers no advantages over that of 
a single vertical stake, but where the ice is pretty compact and all 
holes contain water it is much better. 


1 Syst. Glac., 1847, pp. 349, 350. See also Dollfus-Ausset, Mat. pour l’Etude des Glaciers, Vol. V, 1864, 
passim. 

2 Syst. Glac., 1847, p. 100. 

3 Nat. Geog. Mag., Vol. LV, p. 31. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


T once found the stones in a small pool near the entrance of Tidal Inlet 
to be of a brilliant vermilion color above the water, which was clear; they 
looked as if they had been painted. It occurred to me that this color 
might be of the same nature as red snow, patches of which I had seen on 
Morse Glacier; so lasked Dr. F. H. Herrick toexamine it microscopically, 
and he found it to be a pure culture of Protococcus nivalis. 

I revisited the buried forest and secured a number of specimens of 
the wood and bark, which, with some specimens found on the eastern 
side of the inlet; Dr. Frank H. Knowlton, of the United States National 
Museum, has been good enough to examine.' He identifies most of 
them as the spruce (Picea Sitchensis Carr.) or hemlock (Tsuga Merten- 
siana Carr.) now growing in Alaska. One specimen he considers 
uncertain, though he thinks it may possibly be a cypress. <A brauch 
found by Miss E. R. Scidmore in the gravels on the eastern side of 
Muir Inlet he identifies as the common alder (Alnus rubra, Bong.), 
which has again become plentiful in the neighborhood since the retreat 
of theice. Most of these specimens are remarkably fresh; one of them, 
Dr. Knowlton says, is indistinguishable from recent wood. 

Animal life is abundant about Glacier Bay; ravens, gulls, ducks, 
and ptarmigan were frequently seen, and one humming bird shot past 
us near the Girdled Glacier. Ground-hogs often startled us with their 
loud whistle, and traces of mountain goats and wolves were found, but 
the animals themselves were not seen by my party. Some native hunt- 
ers seemed to know exactly the size of the flocks on certain mountains. 
Fish seem to be entirely absent from the upper part of Glacier Bay, 
but the hair seal is hunted here by the natives. The most interesting 
animal we saw was a large so-called blackfish, an animal related to 
the whales.2, We wereon the mountain side near the entrance of Geikie 
Inlet, about 100 feet above the water, when our attention was attracted 
by a hissing noise, and looking down we saw a large fish, which we 
estimated by comparison with our boat to be about 30 feet long, gliding 
rapidly through the water with no apparent effort. Two or three times 
it rose to the surface, spouted, and sank again, finally disappearing 
under the floating ice. It was like looking into a huge aquarium. 

The almost continual cold wind from the glacier kept mosquitoes 
away from Camp Muir, but in some places they were very troublesome, 
One day on the shore of Geikie Inlet I could not keep still long enough 
to take a compass bearing without having half a dozen of them alight 
on my face. 

In my former paper I stated that no crevasses were seen in the ice 
front to extend as low down as the water of the inlet, and that no bergs 
gave evidence of having come from the bottom of the glacier. In 1892, 


1 Journ. of Geol., Vol. III, 1895, pp. 527-532. 
2Probably Globiocephalus scammonvi Cope. Dall, Alaska and its Resources, p. 578. 
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however, I did see one or two crevasses which reached the water line, 
and which must have been, therefore, about 175 feet deep. 

The alpine end of the Charpentier Glacier rests on gravels. In the 
hundred feet or more between the glacier and Hugh Miller Inlet the 
gravels are streaked with uniform, straight, parallel grooves, a foot or 
two apart, which looked as if they had been plowed out, and in which 
flowed the water from the melting ice. I saw a berg in Muir Inlet 
which, though perfectly clean, had a furrowed surface corresponding 
exactly to the grooved gravels. This might have been due to unequal 
melting in the air or water, but the correspondence was so-exact that 
it is highly probable that the berg came from the bottom at a point 
where the glacier rested on gravels. This is the only indication I have 
seen that ice ever breaks off from the bottom of Muir Glacier. 

Berg Lake, formed by the damming of a side valley by the Endicott 
Valley ice, had been somewhat drained when I saw it at the end of 
July, 1892. Stranded bergs showed that the water was not less than 
30 feet below its former level, and that this draining was recent was 
shown by the fact that the bergs had not melted away. The partial 
discharge of the lake is probably not of infrequent occurrence. The 
glacier faces the lake in a cliff 50 feet or more high, having a semi- 
cireular outline. Behind, the ice is greatly crevassed in concentric 
lines, and this, with the slope of the surface, shows that the ice is 
moving toward the lake. 

The determination of the horizontal intensity of magnetic force made 
at Camp Muir in 1890 gave a value of 0.150 e-g-s units. The instru- 
ment which was then used was adapted only to determining the period 
of oscillation, and did not admit of observation of deflections. This 
was done some time later after my return. In 1892 I took with me the 
Case School magnetometer (see p. 459), and made a complete determi- 
nation of this quantity at Camp Muir on August 28. I then obtained 
a value of 0.147 c-g-s units. ~ 


SOUNDINGS, TEMPERATURES, AND ANALYSES OF WATERS, 
MUIR INLET. 


So far as I know, observations on the distribution of temperature 
and the composition of the water close in front of a tide-water glacier 
have not been made.'! My own facilities were so poor that I did not 
accomplish very much; still, some interesting results were obtained. 
My apparatus was as follows: Around a wheel 6 feet in circumference 
was wound the steel sounding wire, about .03 inch in diameter, kept 
in place by a sheet-iron flange on each side. The axle turned in cast- 
iron bearings mounted on a simple wooden frame which was fastened 
to the bottom of our small open boat. At one end of the axle was 
a crank and handle; at the other was fastened an ordinary speed 
counter to count the turns of the wheel. On one side the felloes 


‘Perhaps the Danes have made such observations. (See p. 457). 
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extended outside the flange, and in this extension was cut a groove, in 
which a cord was wound with the two ends fastened to the bottom of 
the boat; the pressure of the foot against this cord regulated its friction 
against the wheel, thus controlling the latter’s speed. The sounding 
wire passed from the wheel over a pulley supported by a wooden strip 
at the stern of the boat, and then into the water. About 15 pounds of 
iron weights were used as a Sinker. With this arrangement a sounding 
could be very easily made. The wire was allowed to run out about 2 
fathoms a second, and was wound in again half as fast. 

For temperatures, Negretti and Zambra deep-sea thermometers were 
used. Three of these instruments were lent me by the United States 
Commissioner of Fish and Visheries. The frames with the arrangement 
for reversing I had made specially. They were of the usual form. 

The bottles for collecting specimens below the surface had the form of 
those described by Lieut. Commander Z. L. Tanner,’ slightly simplified ; 
they were brass tubes about 10 inches long and 2 inches in diameter. 
Two light circular dises, with leather washers, connected by arod, served 
as valves to close the ends of the tube. When the bottle was descend- 
ing the valves would open; when at rest they would close by their own 
weight. <A light framework fastened to the top of the bottle carried a 
screw with vanes so bent that when the bottie began to ascend through 
the water the screw would be forced down against the valves and hold 
them tightly closed. The screws of the water bottles and thermometers 
had ratchets which prevented their turning in the wrong direction; 
and therefore the reversal of the thermometers would not be delayed, 
nor the water bottles reopened, if there was an interruption in the 
steady winding in of the wire. 

The method of procedure was as follows: One of the men held the 
oars and kept the boat as nearly as possible from shifting; the second 
man managed the sounding wheel; I sat in the stern and attended to 
the instruments. The thermometer was fastened to the wire by a 
string covered with rosin, 1 fathom above the sinker, and the water 
bottle was attached just above this. The position of the boat was deter- 
mined by compass bearings, and then the wire was allowed to run out. 
The friction brake acted well; the wheel did not make more than a halt 
revolution after the sinker reached the bottom. The speed counter then 
gave the depth, which was recorded. Five minutes were allowed for 
the thermometer to take the temperature of the surrounding water, 
_ and the wire was then wound in. The valves of the bottle were lifted 
and the specimen allowed to flow through a funnel into a numbered 
glass bottle. The thermometer was read and readjusted, and all was 
ready for a second determination. The apparatus was compact and 
worked excellently, the only difficulty being tle unsteadiness of the 
boat, which required us to make our movements with great care. 

Twenty-three specimens in all were taken, at five different stations; 


1 Report of United States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, 1883, pp. 66-68. 
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these stations are marked in the map, Pl. XCVa, by the small letters ), ¢, 
d,e, f, with the corresponding depths in fathoms. On returning home I 
determined the specific gravities of the clear liquid at the temperature 
at which it was collected, referred to water at 39° F, (4° C.), by the 
method of Ditmar. Dr. A. W. Smith, of the Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio, then kindly determined the amount of sedi- 
ment and the amounts of chlorine and of sulphuric anhydride, and the 
total quantity of solids remaining after evaporation, per hundred grams 
of the clear liquid. Dr. Smith writes as follows: “The sediment was 
dried at 100° C. and weighed on a tarred filter. Chlorine was obtained 
by titrating 10 grams with standard silver nitrate solution, using 
K,OrO, as indicator. Sulphuric anhydride was obtained by the usual 
precipitation method, and weighing as barium sulphate; 50 grams of 
water were taken for this. For solids at a red heat, 10 grams were 
evaporated in a platinum dish on the steam bath, then carefully heated 
to a dull red.” 

The observations and determinations are collected in the table; the 
numbers of the specimens show the order in which they were collected. 
The third column gives the depth in fathoms at which the specimen 
was obtained; the numbers marked with an asterisk (*) are 1 fathom 
less than the depth of the water at their respective stations. 


Table giving analyses of Muir Inlet waters. 


| | | |p A imate | 
| BAe | | otal pproximate 
Num- | | Depth Bet enely SO;, , solids | f distance é 
ber of | Sta- |.7 fath-| orams Temp.,| ¢ 5. er, | grams} grams | at red rom glacier. 
speci-| tion. | in en (pales: SP: 8T- | “per DON ea (eager rere 
men. | tor | kilo. | kilo. | per | Kilo- | yrijgs 
mal | | kilo. | meters. fe 
| 
aes b..| Surf. .09 | 37.8 18. 28 | 
7 b 5 6,32 | 37.7 | 22. 24 
6 b 15 7.28 37.7 | | 22. 86 | 
51| b 30 | 7.38| 37.5 | 22. 60 5 
4 0) 50 7. 93 38. 3 22.90 ; 
3 b vi) 10. 88 33.3 22. 76 
2 b | 98% 7.61 35.7 22:13 
8/2 b DBE Boece BiG) an goncn lero sno scoss se Secs ce 
13 e..| Surf. .05| 38.4] 1 Hiei 1.574 | 20. 66 
12 Cet 10 5, 28 Bele iat 3 | . of Te | 24.46 
11 c. | 30 9.13 BY a b 2. ie 22. 04 | 5 3 
1¢ Gu 60 12.98 | 37 1 b BIC pe 1 | 19. BL 
9 3 Chas 102*|} 12.77 | 34.5] 1.0171 | 11.61, 1.388 | 19.94 |) 
18:40 a Surf. 07 | 386 | 1.0064 4.39 7522) 7.65) | 
17 ad 10 4.56 38.5 | 1.0194 13. 59 1.618 | 24.18 | 
16 d 30 6.16 37.5 | 1.0186 12. 99 1. 588 | 22. 81 1.3 8 
15 ad 50 6.41 88.9 | 1.0193 13. 42 1. 596 24, 20 
146 d 84* 7.21 38.5 | 1.0187 13.03 |! 1.458 22. 89 
20 6 € Surf. .53 36.5 | 1.0098 6.83 | .746 11.90 1.8 cae | 
19 | @ Gada lee bush ce ET ill epee beiky eeu ema liee Genet: ; a 
Vg g 84* 6.57 39 1, 0194 13.49 | 1.662 23. 63 1.8 a 50 Lal 
OEMS || Se Surf. .23| 37.4] 1.0100} 7.08 | -.800 | 11.81 | | 
PBA 20 2.94 39.3 | 1.0208 14. 51 1,592 | 25.11 I 2.4 5 15m 
COLE bie 5b*| 4.23 38.9 | 1.0206 | 14.387] 1.646 | 24.88 | | 
} | | 
ae | | 


1 Collected about one hour before high tide. 
2 Collected about one hour after specimen 2; boat must have drifted somewhat. 

3 Collected at high tide. 

4 Surrounded by ice; strong surface current to westward. 

5 Collected two hours before high tide. 

6 Collected one hour before high tide; strong surface current to southwestward. 
7 Collected at about low tide. 

8 Collected a little before high tide. 


Challenger Reports, Vol. I, p. 55. 
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Results —An examination of the table shows: 

1. There is on the surface a thin layer of water marked by low specific 
gravity and salinity. This layer was observed generally to have a 
strong current out of the inlet. It is thin, for no trace of it is found 
at a depth of 5 fathoms at b, or of 10 fathoms at ¢ and d. This is 
evidently the water from the streams and melted ice somewhat mixed 
with the salt water of the bay. 

2. The low temperature, specific gravity, and salinity of the two lowest 
specimens of station ¢, and the large amount of sediment they contain, 
show (since these conditions do not hold at b) that a subglacial stream 
empties in this neighborhood. 

3. Excepting the waters considered in the last two paragraphs, there 
is a slight increase in temperature, specific gravity, and salinity as we 
go farther from the glacier. This simply shows a progressive mingling 
of the glacier water with the water of the bay. The difference in these 
quantities between the stations f, at a distance of 15 miles from the 
glacier, and b and ¢, at a distance of one-fourth of a mile, is so small 
that we are justified in inferring that the water is quite saline and rela- 
tively warm in the immediate neighborhood of the ice, and that the 
melting thus produced is the principal or whole cause of waste near 
the bottom of the glacier. The rate of waste and the rate of flow 
determine the distance the ice extends. ! 

4. Except at station ) the water does not seem to be well mingled, 
but exists in layers of slightly greater or less salinity. This is well 
marked at d, where the variations in temperature, salinity, and specific 
gravity seem to show that the incoming tide is thrusting forward a 
number of tongues as it advances, The differences in specific gravities 
are not sufficient to produce distinct currents. In calculating the 
pressures which tend to produce currents we must use the specific 
gravity of the water with the sediment in suspension. The specific 
gravities thus determined showed a great uniformity, varying between 
1.0222 and 1.0230 in all my specimens except those collected at the 
surface, which were lighter. 

5. The average temperature is about 38°. The lower surface temper- 
atures at d, e, and f are due to streams or melting ice. A temperature 
of 33.5° was found near Caroline Shoals, in the midst of much floating 
ice. When the tide is out the ice front shows a recession between tide 
limits, due to melting under water. The increase in temperature and 
salinity below the surface makes it evident that this melting is not 
confined to the limits between which alone it can be seen. The low 
surface temperatures are not characteristic of the bay generally. At 
the head of Tidal Inlet I found a temperature of 48°, although the 
stream from Dying Glacier emptied near by. Bergs in the bay showed 
the effect of the higher surface temperature there by strongly marked 
meiting just below the water line.? (See Pl. XCVI.) 


1 Nat. Geog. Mag., Vol. IV, p. 47. 
2The cause of the low temperature of specimen 2 is not apparent; 8’, taken an hour later at nearly 
the same place, marks 2° higher. 
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6. The amount of sediment increases from the surface downward, and 
decreases as we go farther from the streams supplying it, as the natural 
results of settling. Specimen 3 is an exception; there are reasons for 
questioning the accuracy of this determination, but the matter is not 
of sufficient importance to state them. 

7. The soundings show a considerable depth. The sounding of 120 
fathoms at w was made by Captain Carroll in 1890, when the ice did 
not extend as far as in 1892. The other soundings in the inlet were 
made by me in the latter year. Stations ) and ¢, about one-fourth of a 
mile from the ice front, were as near the glacier as I thought it safe to 
venture. What most strikes us is that the water is deeper near the 
glacier than farther off. The station marked g is the fifth of a series 
taken from Camp Muir outward, which showed depths of 43, 66, 73, 76, 
and 85 fathoms, respectively. I have not marked the others on the 
map, as their positions were too roughly determined. The position of 
the western subglacial stream makes it probable that a great depth 
does not occur between g aud the western shore of the inlet. We have 
seen that the amount of sediment in the water diminishes as we go 
farther from the glacier, which means, of course, that it is deposited. 
We are thus led to infer that the inlet opposite Camp Muir has been 
filled up to the extent of 15 fathoms or more since the ice retreated 
from it about 10 years ago. This seems a very rapid rate, but is not 
without precedent. Professor Brewer! states that the depth of a hole 
in the channel of the Mississippi River near its mouth had been reduced 
40 feet by sediment in less than a year, though how much less he does 
not say. This rapid deposition is due to the presence of salt water, 
which causes flocculation and rapid settling of the fine sediment. My 
former estimate was that the streams from Muir Glacier carried into 
the inlet an amount of fine matter equivalent to the annual abrasion of 
three-fourths of an inch over the whole bed of the glacier, 350 square 
mniles.2. If we suppose all of this to be deposited over the 4 square 
miles of the inlet within 3 miles of the end of the glacier (and this does 
not seem improbable in view of the small quantity found at /, which is 
14 miles from the ice, and which on account of its position just below 
the eastern subglacial stream is better supplied than the rest of the 
inlet at the same distance), we should find an annual filling up of 10 
feet, assuming that equal parts of the volume of the mud are occupied 
by water and by the solid particles. This is about the proportion of 
the volume occupied by the particles in clays.’ In ten years, therefore, 
we should have a deposit 100 feet thick. This estimate accouuts satis- 
factorily for the difference in depth observed. It is possible, however, 
that it is too large (see p. 458). It will be a matter of some interest to 
see whether this rate of deposit is kept up during the next ten years. 


1Subsidence of particles in liquids, Mem. Nat. Acad. Sci., Vol. II, 1883, p. 170. 

2Nat. Geog. Mag., Vol. IV, p. 51. 

3Soil Investigations, by Prof. Milton Whitney, Fourth Aun. Rept. Maryland Agric. Exper. Station, 
p. 260. 
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Indications of the rapidity of deposition were seen on the beach near 
Camp Muir. If while the tide was flowing out the water remained 
undisturbed for an hour or so, the beach was left with a covering of 
fine mud; but if winds or the calving of bergs produced waves, this 
mud was carried away and the beach left sandy. Alternations of quiet 
and disturbance sometimes left bands of alternate mud and sand. 

The surface of the north Pacific Ocean opposite our station has a 
temperature in August of almost 50° F. and a specific gravity of 1.0250,1 
The specific gravities of the denser of my waters when reduced to the 
same temperature is about 1.0165 (specimen 5), 

It will be found by comparison that my waters contain in solution a 
little more than half as much salts as the waters collected by the Chal- 
lenger in various parts of the ocean,’ and that the proportion of Cl 
and SO; to the total salts in solution is about the same in my waters 
and in those of the Challenger. 

I have, unfortunately, not had access to the original reports of the 
Danish explorationsin Greenland; but Dr. Rink gives a résumé of their 
work.’ In the neighborhood of latitude 65° they found in the fiords a 
temperature ranging from 40° F, to 45° F, at the surface, and 29° to 
32° at the bottom. The water was fresher at the surface than at the 
bottom. The amount of total salts in solution varied from 26.8 grams 
to 33.5 grams per kilogram, which is somewhat greater than in my 
specimens. The amount of sediment found in Séndre Strémfiord was 
only 0.77 grams per liter, about one-tenth of that in Muir Inlet. It is 
probable that a much smaller amount of water is discharged from the 
Greenland ice into the fiord named than is discharged into Muir Inlet, 
resulting in much greater dilution of the sediment. The amount of 
sediment in a stream flowing into the Isortok Fiord from the inland ice 
was only 0.44 grams per liter, whereas Professor Wright’s examination 
of the water from a stream flowing from Muir Glacier* shows, when 
reduced to the same units, 12.12 grams per liter. My specimens 9 and 
10 contain still more. Does this mean that the rock under the ice in 
Greenland has been thoroughly cleaned off b y the long occupation by the 
ice and that only a small amount of abrasion is going on there, whereas 
the short time Muir Glacier has covered its bed has not sufficed to allow 
it to clear away all the débris, which it is still grinding up and dis- 
charging in its streams? This is a question which we can not answer; 
nor is the information that Dr. Rink gives sufficiently detailed to allow 
us to draw any very reliable conclusions from the above comparisons. 
The differences, however, are sufficiently marked to be mentioned. 
Helland? has given the quantity of sediment in the waters from a num- 
ber of glaciers. In the outlet of the Alangordleck Glacier, in Green- 


1 Berghaus’s Physikal Atlas. 

2 Challenger Reports, Vol. I, pp. 25, 41, and 43. 
'$Petermann’s Mitteil., 1888, Vol. XXXIV, p. 69. 

4Tce Age in North America, p. 64. 

> Heim’s Gletscherkunde, p. 363. 
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land, there are 2.37 grams of sediment per liter. In the stream from 
the Langedal Glacier, in Norway, there is only 0.513 gram per liter. 
These are the two in Helland’s list which, in their respective countries, 
have the greatest amount of sediment. Both of these determinations 
were made in July. The stream from the Unteraar Glacier carries 
0.142 gram per liter.! It appears, therefore, that Muir Inlet and the 
stream from Muir Glacier are far more loaded with sediment than any 
other glacial waters so far examined. 

Another comparison is interesting. The total amount of sediment 
annually carried out from the Unteraar Glacier, in Switzerland, equals 
6,000 cubic meters (7,850 cubic yards); from the Justedalsbraen, in 
Norway, 69,000 cubic meters (90,200 cubic yards);? and from the Muir 
Glacier 15,600,000 cubic meters (20,400,000 cubic yards). This estimate 
for Muir Glacier is based only on summer observations of the amount 
of sediment in the water, and is somewhat too large; nevertheless, it 
is strikingly greater than that for the other glaciers mentioned. 


TIDAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The oscillations of the land in Alaska have not been sufficiently 
observed to give us any definite information as to what is now taking 
place. The submerged stumps in Muir Inlet indicate that this region 
has sunk in comparatively recent time, whereas the raised beaches 
reported by Mr. Russell in Yakutat Bay mark a recent elevation there.* 
The topographical unity of the St. Elias and Fairweather ranges makes 
it probable that the latter also is still being or has lately been raised. 

In order to aid in the solution of this problem, I decided to make 
observations which would give the present height above mean tide 
of a fixed mark in Glacier Bay. I selected a point at the entrance of 
Tidal Inlet which was well adapted to the purpose. A limestone knoll 
rising abruptly from the water ofiered a good surface for the bench 
mark. A small, steep beach enabled the tide poles to be set up not 
very far apart, and the natural breakwater around the entrance to the 
inlet kept the water very smooth, except on one occasion, when waves 
3 or 4 inches high interfered with the accuracy of the observations. 

The method employed is that given in Sir Wyville Thomson’s Voy- 
age of the Challenger, Vol. I, p. 86, which consists of nine observa- 
tions of the height of the tide, so distributed as to annul the daily solar 
and lunar inequalities. They are all made in 32 hours apd 32 minutes, 
and their average gives a very fair value for the height of mean tide. 

The range of the tide amounted to about 23 feet. We could not take 
with us a pole of that length, and therefore took two, each 14 feet long. 
They were placed at different distances from the shore, so that the 
height of the water could always be seen against one of them. Some- 


1 Heim’s Gletscherkunde, p. 363. 
2Tbid., pp. 363, 364. 
3Nat. Geog. Mag., Vol. III, p. 82. 
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times the outer one was completely submerged, sometimes the inner one 
was high and dry. They were painted white and marked by black lines 
2cm.apart. Three guy-ropes fastened to heavy stones held each pole in 
place. The observations, which consisted merely in reading the height of 
the water on the pole, and later determining the vertical height of the 
bench mark on the rock above this reading, were commenced at 7.45.a. m. 
on July 9, 1892, and finished the next afternoon. The bench mark is a 
black cross, each arm 24 inches long, surrounded by a black circle 
touching the ends of the arms. A second black circle 26 inches in 
diameter surrounds the first, the space between the two being painted 
red. This mark can be easily found; it is on the eastern side of the 
gray limestone knoll which lies at the southern side of the entrance to 
Tidal Inlet. Just how long this mark will remain it is hard to say, 
but the center of the cireles can be found even after much of the paint 
has worn off. It would be well if a future traveler would make a sec- 
ond mark some years hence and determine its height relatively to mine. 

The results of my observations show that the center of the cross was 
3.668 meters, or 12 feet 5 inches, above mean tide. The observations 
were made during spring tides; the barometric pressure varied between 
30.35 and 30.45 inches. A complete set of these observations has been 
sent to the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


THE SURVEY. 


During the summer of 1892 the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey stationed observers at Tacoma, Sitka, and Port Mulgrave to 
determine the latitude and longitude of the two last-named places and 
of Mount St. Elias. Chronometers were carried by the steamship Queen 
between Tacoma and Sitka. I took advantage of this to compare my 
chronometer with those on the Queen when she was in Glacier Bay on 
July 28 and August 10. Local time was determined with a 34-inch 
Casella transit by altitudes of the sun. The mean of these compari- 
sons gives me for the longitude of Camp Muir 136° 4.1/ W. The lati- 
tude, as determined in 1890, is 58° 49.7’ N. 

The topographical survey was made with the plane-table, supple- 
mented by transit, prismatic compass, and photographs. It is by means 
of the latter that 1 have been able to draw the 500-foot contour lines 
on the land and the 250-foot contours on the ice. I took these photo- 
graphs with an ordinary camera, without expecting to measure them; 
therefore they do not give as accurate results as they would if an 
especially prepared camera had been used. 

The plane table rested on a light aluminum mounting, which screwed 
on to the tripod of the transit. The latter, made by Casella for the 
Case School of Applied Science, with 34-inch horizontal and vertical 
circles, had the telescope mounted on a brass plate fastened to the 
divided circle by three screws, so that it could be easily taken off and 
fastened to the ruler of the plane-table. A second plate, bearing a 
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magnetometer box and telescope, could be mounted on the transit circle. 
(See p. 402.) This interchange of parts diminished both the cost and 
the weight of the instruments. 

The chief difficulty in the survey arose from our very slow means of 
travel; this made it impossible in general to place signals at stations 
before occupying them. It was thus necessary to sight on some promi- 
nent object, such as a large rock, which was often difficult to identify 
on approaching it. Peaks offered the best means of locating a station 
by Bessel’s three-point method or by the aid of a bearing which had 
already been taken. The frequent occurrence of cloudy weather inter- 
fered very much with the work. 

The line from # to D, which was determined in 1890, was taken as a 
base. By triangulation from this the line O-X! was found to be 5,964 
meters (6,522 yards); this was the base for the plane-table work. The 
map was made on a scale of 1:100000 and is reproduced on a small 
scale as Pl. LXXXVI. It is to be engraved on a scale of 1: 250000, 
and will then become a sheet of the Geologic Atlas of the United 
States. The region surveyed in 1890 is included in this map. Muir 
Glacier and the middle part of the bay are more accurately portrayed 
than the three upper inlets and the region near the bay’s mouth. 

The Granite Canyon and Endicott Valley moraines, the approximate 
positions of which were shown in my former map, are now fairly aceu- 
rately drawn. Three stations were determined on the first of these by 
the three-point method, and corresponding points on the others were 
fixed by pacing. The eastern end of Nunatak J, where they are all 
united, was already accurately fixed. 

The altitude of Muir Glacier at the divide near Tree Mountain was 
determined by aneroid barometer. In 1890 we found 1,240 feet for this 
height; in 1892, 1,400 feet. I have adopted the latter, though it may 
well be 100 or 200 feet in error. The altitudes of Snow Dome and Tree 
Mountain have been corrected from my photographs. 

The regions in the southeastern and northwestern parts of the map 
delineated in black are drawn from charts of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and from information given in the Pacific Coast 
Pilot, edition of 1891. 

Where possible the names of islands in Glacier Bay were taken from 
British Admiralty chart “From Port Simpson to Cross Sound.” Reid 
Inlet was named by the United States Board on Geographic Names. 
Mr. Muir gave many names in this region, and I have retained them 
all except Main Valley, which I have changed to Endicott Valley, as 
the stream in it isevidently the source of the Endicott River, emptying 
into Lynn Canal. I have named the tributaries of Muir Glacier after 
my companions of 1890. 

The soundings in the bay were made by Captain Carroll. ‘Chey are 


‘There are two knolls near the southern end of Sebree Island higher than any other part of the 
island; my station X was on the northern one. C is the highest point of Garforth Island. 
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placed only approximately on the map. The numbers indicate the depth 
in fathoms. 

The map of Girdled Glacier (Pl. XCIV) was drawn on a scale of 1:10000 
and reproduced on a scale one-half as large. The point on the moraine 
marked “ flag 6” was determined by the three-point method (using peaks 
(2, 5, bs, and b;); and bearings were taken on stations NV and S. The 
station S was then completely fixed by the angle measured between 
flag 6 and peak ¢;. This distance from flag 6 to ¢; was taken graphic- 
ally from my general map. The distances flag 6 to S and S to N were 
calculated through the proper triangles; the latter (1,228 meters) may 
be looked upon as the base-line for the survey of the Girdled Glacier 
moraines. The scale is probably a few per cent wrong. The positions 
of the flags were found by the transit, and the borders of the moraines 
in their neighborhood by pacing. The level of the ice just outside the 
encircling moraines was taken at 1,400 feet. _The height of the other 
points above this were determined by aneroid. The ccntour lines are 
only approximate, but can not be far wrong. 
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SOME ANALOGIES IN THE LOWER CRETACEOUS OF 
KUROPE AND AMERICA. 


By LESTER F, WARD. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The subdivision of the Cretaceous by the English and Continental 
geologists differs in the one particular, that while the former make the 
Upper Cretaceous begin with the Gault the latter make it begin with 
the Cenomanian. The Lower Cretaceous consists in England of the 
Wealden beds resting upon the Purbeck, and the Neocomian proper 
corresponding in the main to the Lower Greensand. The Continental 
geologists usually divide it primarily into the Neocomian and Urgo- 
nian, but M. Lapparent subdivides the Neocomian into the Valanginian 
and the Hauterivian and reduces the Urgonian to the equivalent of the 
Atherfield and Punfield beds of England, giving the remainder to the 
Aptian. His Albian corresponds to the Folkestone beds and the Gault. 

The object of this paper is to inquire whether the Lower Cretaceous 
beds of America present any analogies to those of Europe as thus 
defined. The best known of these are the Potomac formation of the 
eastern United States and the Comanche of Texas and adjoining 
States. Even these have been recognized only a short time, and 
it was formerly supposed that there was nothing in America corre- 
sponding to the lower members of the Cretaceous, the Dakota group 
being placed at the base of our Cretaceous and the Amboy Clays 
made equivalent to it, both of which were regarded as equivalent to 
the Cenomanian. Almost simultaneously with the proof of Lower 
Cretaceous strata in Virginia and Texas came similar proof of their 
existence in Alberta and on the Queen Charlotte Islands. The former 
of these districts is that in which the now somewhat well-known Koo- 
tanie beds were discovered. More recently the Kootanie formation has 
been recognized in the United States, viz, on the upper Missouri 
River in the vicinity of Great Falls, Mont. It is also probable that the 
lower portion of the Cretaceous of the Black Hills which has yielded 
gigantic cycadean trunks, much silicified wood, and a large number of 
fossil plants of Lower Cretaceous types, belongs to the Kootanie forma- 
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tion.! Lower Cretaceous strata are also now known to occur on the 
Pacific Coast, the Shasta formation belonging to that horizon. The 
Tuscaloosa formation of Alabama and Mississippi was long supposed 
to lie very low in the Cretaceous, and was definitely correlated by 
Dr. C, A, White? with the Potomac formation in Virginia. But large 
collections of fossil plants from the Tuscaloosa beds prove that they. 
can not be much lower than the Amboy Clays or Raritan formation of 
New Jersey. 

With the exception of the Comanche series and the Pacific Coast 
deposits above referred to, the paleontological evidence of the age of 
all these beds is almost exclusively that of their plant remains, and the 
few shells that occur in them indicate either a fresh-water or brackish- 
water condition and seem to prove that they are for the most part 
estuarine or delta deposits. The case is somewhat the same in Europe, 
the entire Wealden and much of the Neocomian proper being of fresh- 
water origin, or at least having been deposited in somewhat shallow 
water. The American beds, except in Texas, consist chiefly of sands 
and clays, often hardening into sandstones and clay-shales, and are 
devoid, for the most part, of caleareous matter. In Europe, on the 
contrary, nearly all the deposits are partially calcareous and there are 
some true limestones. 

Having devoted four years to a somewhat careful study of the Lower 
Cretaceous of America, and especially of the Potomac formation, but 
including field studies in the Tuscaloosa formation of Alabama, in the 
Comanche series of Texas and Arkansas, and in the Kootanie of Mon- 
tana and the Black Hills, and being somewhat familiar with the rich 
fossil flora of this general horizon as developed in America, chiefly by 
Professor Fontaine, Dr. J. S. Newberry, Dr. Arthur Hollick, and Sir 
William Dawson, I felt more and more strongly the importance of com- 
paring the conditions prevailing in this country with those of England 
and the Continent. This feeling, taken in connection with the practical 
necessity of seeing the collections from this horizon in the several 
museums of Europe, determined me to spend a portion of the past sea- 
son there in the investigation of this question. What I accomplished 
was of course very slight, as I was only absent from this country two 
months, fully half of which was spent in transit and in attending scientific 
meetings. In fact, the only field work undertaken consisted of three 
excursions to critical localities, the first to the Isle of Portland, the 
second to the Isle of Wight, and the third to an important locality near 
Bologna, in Italy, in the valley of the Reno, where the “‘Scaly Clays” 
(argille scagliose) are best exposed. In the limited time at my disposal 
I decided, I think rightly, that the careful examination of a few such 
classical localities, the most typical of the entire Lower Cretaceous 
period, would be more profitable than a rapid survey of a much wider 


1 See Science, New Series, Vol. I, New York, February 1, 1895, pp. 187-188. 
2Bull. U.S. Geol. Surv. No. 82: Correlation Papers—Cretaceous, p. 217. 
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field without opportunity of closely examining any part of it. The 
remainder of the time at my disposal was spent in the museums of 
Enrope in an inspection of the important types of fossil plants from this 
general horizon, especially in the careful study of the cycadean trunks 
in the British Museum, the Paris Museum, and at the University of 
Bologna, together with the microscopic preparations that have been 
made of this class of material. To this [may add here the bare mention 
of a visit to the south of France to inspect the Lower Cretaceous mate- 
rial lately collected in Portugal and then in the hands of the late 
Marquis Saporta, of which more will be said later. I shall confine 
myself chiefly to the three countries mentioned, viz, England, Italy, 
and Portugal, and speak of them in that order. 


COMPARISON OF THE POTOMAC FORMATION OF AMERICA 
WITH THE WEALDEN OF ENGLAND. 


In the last annual report of the United States Geological Survey, 
pp. 307-341, I have set forth somewhat in detail the stratigraphical 
relations of the Potomac formation. These need not be repeated here 
at length, and I shall confine myself to those more general considera- 
tions which furnish points of comparison between America and Europe. 
It is not, of course, to be expected that in countries so remote from 
each other the more detailed conditions will possess sufficient similarity 
to admit of comparison, and all that can be claimed, and that which 
properly constitutes the thesis of this paper, is that there do exist cer- 
tain very general resemblances between the Lower Cretaceous strata of 
America and those of Europe. In one sense it is, of course, true that 
all sedimentary deposits the world over and throughout all geologic 
time have certain broad characters in common; but it is not with these 
that I propose to deal, but with characters which, though general in 
one sense, may be looked upon as specific in another; characters not 
common to all sedimentation; characters scarcely recognizable in 
Paleozoic deposits, and also differing widely from what we find in the 
Tertiary or Pleistocene age, and therefore to some extent confined to 
the Mesozoic—confined even to the Cretaceous, and in a great degree 
to the Lower Oretaceous. For example, it would seem that, at the 
beginning of the period at which the Cretaceous system is by common 
consent fixed, conditions existed on both sides of the Atlantic favor- 
able to the production of large estuaries or lakes, in which were depos- 
ited heavy beds of sands and clays differing radically from anything 
which had preceded them, as well as from what followed them. In 
most cases the lower portions of these estuarine, fluviatile, or lacustrine 
deposits consist mainly of sands, while the upper portion consists 
mainly of clays; but throughout the sands there occur interstratified 
seams of clay, and throughout the clays layers of sand, while in general 
all sands are somewhat argillaceous and all clays somewhat arenaceons, 
. This, as I have shown, is certainly the case in the Potomac formation 
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of the Atlantic border; it is also true of that extension of the Potomac 
known as the Tuscaloosa formation of the Gulf border. The trans- 
Mississippi extension of the same system known as the Comanche 
series differs in the important particular of having heavy beds of lime- 
stone; but so far as L am aware the Kootanie formation is nowhere a 
marine deposit. 

We will consider first the Potomac formation and examine a few of 
the descriptions which have been made of its characteristic materials 
by those who are most competent to speak in this connection. Prof. W. 
B. Rogers, when State geologist of Virginia, thus described the sand 
and sandstones in the vicinity of Fredericksburg: 


In composition they are merely a mixture of quartz and feldspar, in rather loose 
cohesion—the feldspar often decaying rapidly on exposure. In some yarieties, the 
rounded pebbles are not larger than birdshot; in others, they attain a diameter of 
many inches. In certain localities, the sandstone has a fine, close texture, suiting it 
for various useful purposes, and is employed to a considerable extent in building. 
The quarries in the neighborhood of Fredericksburg and Aquia Creek present beds 
of great thickness of a homogeneous rock of this description, of which extensive use 
has been made in some of the public edifices in Washington, Richmond, and else- 
where. In the superior portion of these beds, lignites, silicified wood, and vegetable 
impressions are, frequently to be seen.! 


Prof. William M. Fontaine, describing the coarse sandstones of the 
James River system, says: 


The greater portion and the finer matter of the beds is a sort of incoherent grit, 
composed of grains of quartz, particles of feldspar in all stages of decomposition, 
and scales of mica, all mingled together without sorting and devoid of lamination, 
forming a mass without bedding, but penetrated by numerous and intricate false- 
bedding planes.? : 


Mr. W J McGee, in the original paper in which he named the Poto- 
mac formation, thus described its general characteristics: 


It is made up of fine, homogeneous, plastic clay, sand of various degrees of fine- 
ness, gravel, sometimes coarse and again fine, and occasional bowlder beds, which 
materials are sometimes indiscriminately intermingled, but generally occur as dis- 
tinct strata or beds somewhat irregular in altitude, but exhibiting a general inclina- 
tion of afew degrees to the eastward.* 


In a notice of the above-quoted work, about the same date, Mr. 
McGee thus somewhat slightly expands his description of the Potomac 
formation: 


In structure and composition it is bipartite, the upper portion consisting of 
highly colored banded and mottled clays, with intercalations of sand and quartzose 
gravel, and the lower of sand and gravel with intercalations of clay. In both divi- 
sions stratification is inconstant and often absent, and the materials are sometimes 
indiscriminately intermingled. The formation is practically destitute of fossils in 
the District [of Columbia], but yields abundant plant remainsin Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. It appears to consist of inosculating deltas of the Potomac and other Atlantic 


1Geology of the Virginias, p. 70. 

2A mer. Journ. Sci., 3d ser., Vol. X VII, 1879, p. 230. 

3 Report of the Health Ofheer of the District of Columbia for the year ending June 30, 1885, Wash- 
ington, 1886, p. 20. 
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Coast rivers and the littoral deposits into which they merge, laid down along a bay- 
indented coast upon a highly inclined and irregular sea-bottom produced by com- 
bined depression and seaward tilting of a deeply corroded land surface in late 
Jurassic or early Cretaceous time.! 


Describing the Fredericksburg sand in a later paper Mr. McGee says: 


It consists predominantly of locally lithified arkose with abundant pebbles either 
irregularly disseminated or arranged in bands and peds, and numerous bowlders of 
gneiss and vein-quartz (quartzite being altogether absent) up to two feet or more 
in diameter, together with heterogeneous sand containing a considerable element of 
finely divided diffused clay; while lenticular beds of clay are frequently intercalated 
in both arkose and sand, and in some exposures constitute the major part of the 
mass.” 


His latest utterance on this subject, so far as Iam aware, is as follows: 


The basal formation of the coastal plain series (the Potomac) outcrops along the 
fall line from the Delaware to the James as a heterogeneous mass of sand, clay, arkose, 
and quartzitic or quartzic gravel. The arkose unquestionably represents the neigh- 
boring Piedmont crystallines; the quartzite is evidently derived from the extensive 
Paleozoic beds forming the Blue Ridge; the quartz represents the veins by which the 
Piedmont crystallines are frequently intersected.* 


I have myself shown‘ that the Potomac formation consists in its most 
general aspects, and considered from base to summit throughout its 
entire extent, of the following subdivisions, which, though not always 
present at all points, occur in the order named and possess substan- 
tially the characteristics assigned to them: 

I. The James River series.—Beds of dark, sometimes greenish, clay, 
weathering red or purple. When dark and carbonaceous, usually plant- 
bearing, often appearing as lenses in heavy beds of coarse sand. 

I. The Rappahannock series.—Coarse feldspathic sand and sandstone, 
usually separated by thin layers of more or less argillaceous shale, 
often plant-bearing. 

Ill. The Mount Vernon series.—A local bed of chocolate-colored clay, 
superposed upon the last-named member, yielding a peculiar flora. 

IV. The Aquia Oreek series.—Alternating sands and clays, the latter 
laminated and usually plant-bearing, the former much finer and softer 
than the feldspathic sand of No. II, but consisting largely of that 
member redeposited. 

V. The Iron Ore series.—Highly colored, mostly red, purple, or mot- 
tled plastic clay, usually massive and nonfossiliferous. 

VI. The Albirupean series.—Alternating sands and clays, more or less 
regularly interstratitied, the sands much finer than in any of the lower 
members, the clays often carbonaceous and plant-bearing, sometimes of 
a light-drab color. At the top of the Albirupean series occurs what I 
call the Island series, confined to Staten Island, Long Island, Marthas 


1Amer. Journ. Sci., 3d ser., Vol. XX XI, June, 1886, p. 474. 

2Amer. Journ. Sci., 3d ser , Vol. XX XV, February, 1888, p. 128. 

*Geology of Washington and Vicinity, by W J McGee, etc., Compte-rendu du Congrés Géologique 
International 4 Washington en 1891, p. 237. 

4The Potomac Formation, Fifteenth Annual Report, U. S. Geol. Sury., 1893-94, Washington, 1895, 
pp. 307-397. 
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Vineyard, etc., consisting of reddish clays, in which ferruginous nod- 
ules occur holding plant remains. These clays sometimes take the form 
of red ferruginous shales, usually micaceous, scattered slabs of which 
found on the beaches of Long Island and Staten Island have yielded 
fossil plants. 

In making the proposed comparisons between the Lower Cretaceous 
of America and Europe I shall, for the sake of compactness, limit 
them chiefly to the Potomae formation of the United States and the 
Wealden of England. Too little is known of the Lower Cretaceous of 
other parts of America to make it profitable to discuss it, while the 
deposits classed as Wealden in other parts of Europe are not always 
satisfactorily identified with the Wealden of England, and an attempt 
to describe them would add little to what can be gained without this. 
It is evident that in a comparison of this kind the term Wealden must 
be given a somewhat wider meaning than that which is now commonly 
applied to it-by the English geologists. That is to say, the scope of 
the formation will depend upon the point of view from which it is 
considered. From its fossils alone it is restricted to those deposits 
which lhe between the Purbeck below and the Atherfield and Punfield 
strata above. But when the subject is considered from the point of 
view of the origin of the beds and the manner in which they were laid 
down it becomes impossible thus to restrict it, and we are obliged to 
embrace under the term Wealden the whole of the Purbeck beds below, 
and those transition beds above, which do not properly belong to the 
true marine Neocomian or Lower Greensand. We thus have a clear 
and well-defined geological unit, although the fossils of the Purbeck 
indicate that these beds belong to the Jurassic, while those of the tran- 
sition beds mentioned are very different from those of the Wealden. 
This affords another good illustration of the importance of the princi- 
ple of “dual nomenclature” in geology, according to whether we are 
considering phenomena from the standpoint of age or time, or from the 
standpoint of geological integrity. 

In reviewing the history of the Wealden it will be convenient to look 
at it from two points of view, viz, first, as to its mode of formation or 
deposition, including the question of whether the beds are of estuarine, 
fluviatile, or lacustrine origin; and secondly, as to its materials; under 
both of which heads I shall give descriptions that occur in works of the 
prominent geologists of England. 

The earlier geologists, who were apt to be influenced by the broader 
considerations, generally inclined to class the Purbeck with the Wealden. 
This was notably the case with Dr. Mantell in his numerous works 
dating back to his Geology of Sussex, 1822; also with Dr. William Fitton 
inhis extended paper on the Strata below the Chalk.’ Mr, C.J. A.Meyer 
as late as 1872 also took substantially the same position.” Indeed, as 


1 Trans. Geol. Soc. London, 2d ser., Vol. 1V, 1835, pp. 103-388* (see p. 159). 
2Quart. Journ. Geol, Soc. London, Vol. XX VIII, 1872, p. 243. 
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we shall see, all geologists when discussing the origin of the Wealden 
beds have been driven to this assumption. ' 


ORIGIN AND MODE OF DEPOSITION OF THE WEALDEN. 


For a long period geologists were so intent on determining the age 
of formations by means of their contained fossils that very little atten- 
tion was paid to beds in which such fossils were absent. And during 
about the same period animal fossils were considered to be almost the 
only ones of any value for this purpose. It is natural, therefore, that 
geological investigation should have been in the main restricted to 
marine deposits, and certain beds of great thickness which were not 
laiddown in deep water were largely ignored. Such was the case with 
the Wealden of England, and but for the circumstance that this for- 
mation actually did yield a considerable number of animal remains it 
would have doubtless been still worse neglected. Dr. Mantell was 
almost the only one to lay stress on the vegetable remains and to insist 
that they had a geological importance. The history of American geol- 
ogy has even more strongly emphasized this tendency on the part of 
geologists to leave out of view the fresh-water deposits of the country, 
and it is only within quite recent times, and especially since paleobota- 
nists have directed their attention to them, that they have begun 
to receive adequate consideration. Professor Huxley. had observed 
this tendency, and in his paper on Hyperodapedon read before the Geo- 
logical Society of London on January 13, 1869, he was led to make 
the following significant remark: 

At present our knowledge of the terrestrial faunz of past epochs is so slight that 
no practical difficulty arises from using, as we do, sea-reckoning for land time; but 
I think it highly probable that sooner or later the inhabitants of the land will be 
found to have a history of their own—mixed up with that of the sea, indeed, but 


independent of it, in some such relation as the histories of England and that of 
France. ” 


Mr. Godwin-Austen, in the address already referred to, realizes this 
fact, and expresses himself in the following language: 


Great periods, during which wide marine conditions prevailed, alternated with 
others of wide terrestrial surfaces. The marine periods, as we measure them by the 
products of the agents which seas and oceans call into action, must have beea of 
vast duration. In like manner we may feel assured that the great freshwater forma- 
tions are not, as some geologists have supposed them, mere subordinate parts of the 
great marine groups, as our “‘ Wealden” of the ‘ Cretaceous,” but rather true inter- 
mediate groups, of equal geological value with them in the estimate of past time.® 


We may next consider the various expressions of geologists relative 
to the origin of the Wealden. Dr. Fitton said that ‘The mode in which 
the Wealden is disposed, in the southeast of England, accords with the 


1See Topley, Geology of the Weald, 1875, p. 321; Godwin-Austen, Brit. Ass. Rept., 42d Meeting, 
Brighton, 1872, Pt. II, p. 93; Phillips’s Manual of Geology, Pt.II, by Robert Etheridge, London, 1885, 
p. 505. 

2Quort. Journ. Geol. Soc., London, Vol. XXV, 1869, p. 150. 

3Brit. Asan. Rept., 42d Meeting, Brighton, 1872, Pt. II, p. 91. 
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hypothesis of its having originated in a lake of fresh water, or in the 
estuary of a large river.”' Dr. Mantell regarded the Wealden as “the 
delta of a river, composed of the spoils of a vast continent, of which no 
other vestiges remain.”” Messrs. Robertson, Murchison, Wood, and 
Meyer have further ably discussed this question, some maintaining 
that the Wealden is a purely lacustrine formation, but most of them 
admitting a greater or less connection of the Wealden waters with those 
of the sea. The last author named stoutly defends what he calls the 
fluvio-lacustrine character of the strata, and remarks: 


To the fluvio-lacustrine origin of the Wealden strata which I propose to advocate, 
many objections may of course be raised; but these I shall not anticipate, the objec- 
tions to their purely fluviatile or estuarine origin appearing to me to be of greater 
weight. The exceedingly quiet deposition of much of the sedimentary strata, the 
almost total absence of shingle, the prevalence, both numerically and specifically, of 
such species of mollusca as delight most in quiet waters, the comparative absence 
throughout the greater portion of the series of broken shells such as always abound 
in tidal rivers, and, I believe I may say also, the total absence of any trace of drift- 
wood perforated by mollusea in either the Purbeck or Wealden strata, all seem to 
me to point to the same conclusion—namely, to the accumulation of such strata 
beneath the waters of a wide but shallow lake, whose superfluous waters during the 
middle Wealden era escaped, indeed, to the sea, but only by some narrow outlet, and 
whose area was perhaps occasionally, though rarely, invaded by the ocean. 


Judging from these statements and many others that might be 
adduced, it seems sufficiently clear that the Wealden of England, in 
the broad sense in which I use the term, can not widely differ in its 
mode of deposition from the Potomac formation of the United States, 
which is usually referred to as of estuarine or fluviatile origin, and 
which is in fact undoubtedly a combination of these two, the waters of 
the Potomac sea having consisted chiefly of extended estuaries similar 
to the Chesapeake and Delaware bays, which may be regarded as sim- 
ply the widening of the principal river systems (Susquehanna, Dela- 
ware, etc.) flowing into them. The evidence in the case of the Potomac 
formation points much more clearly to this condition than it does either 
to a purely lacustrine origin or to a delta formation; although there 
may have been at places bodies of waters which were not thus entirely 
open to the sea but which possessed a somewhat constricted outlet, while 
at other points the deposits may have been near the head of these great 
estuaries, where the conditions partake more nearly of the character of 
a delta. 

The remarkable fact is that the two great deposits on the east and 
the west sides of the Atlantic were, so far as can be judged from all 
the evidence at hand, practically synchronous. It is true that in the 
Potomac formation we have thus far discovered no beds whose organic 
remains prove them to have been actually Jurassic in age correspond- 


1 Trans. Geol. Soc., London, 2d ser., Vol. LV, 1835, p. 324. 
2 Geology of the Isle of Wight, London, 1847, p. 65. 
3 Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., London, Vol. XXVIII, 1872, p. 243. 
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ing to the Purbeck; but it is also probably true that we have never as 
yet found any exposures of the absolute base of the formation, and 
there is much evidence to show that the lowest beds known are still 
further underlain by thick deposits of unknown character which could 
only be discovered by borings farther out on the coastal plain than any 
that have yet been made. This is because the deposits were formed 
during a period of loading and consequent subsidence, as a result of 
which the landward margin has the form of a wedge, those deposits 
nearest the margin being of a later date than those formed farther oué 
in the Potomac sea. 


LITHOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF THE WEALDEN. 


Having thus seen that the Potomac and the Wealden are not only 
practically of the same age but also of the same empeirogenic origin, 
we will next consider their stratigraphical and lithological character. 
The Purbeck beds, which constitute the lowest deposits of the greater 
Wealden, are best exposed on the Isle of Portland and the Isle of Pur- 
beck. They have been so frequently described and are so well known 
to geologists generally that it scarcely seems necessary to dwell upon 
them, and it need only be said that they consist of fresh-water lime- 
stones, clays, shales, and sandstones, and include two very remarkable 
swamp deposits known as the ‘dirt beds,” which have furnished the 
well-known trunks of cycads, and in which are inserted the roots of 
great coniferous trees, whose trunks rise above the overlying shales 
and have been an object of interest for ages. The apparent distinc- 
tion between the Purbeck and any known deposit of the Potomac by 
the occurrence in the former of calcareous deposits is in a great meas- 
ure removed upon the hypothesis that the lime occurring in these 
deposits is not the result of organic life at the period, but is merely 
derived by erosion from the underlying limestones of the Portland.' 

The Wealden proper consists, as already remarked, of alternating 
beds of sands and clays, of which the sands predominate below and the 
clays above. The lowest beds were called the Hastings Sands by Dr. 
Fitton in 1824, as a substitute for the less correct names, ‘“ferruginous 
sands” and ‘iron sands,” which had previously been applied to them. 
These are now further subdivided and are found to contain clay seams 
of considerable thickness, notably the Wadhurst Clay, interstratified 
between the Ashdown Sand and the Tunbridge Wells Sand. Dr. Fitton 
says: “The Hastings sands in the Isle of Wight may be described as 
consisting of an alternating series of beds of sand,—more or less abun- 
dant in ferruginous matter, and containing courses, generally in con- 
cretional form, of calcareous grit,—with beds of clay, much mixed with 
sand, of a greenish or reddish hue, or of a mottled and variegated 
appearance.”” Mantell’s description of the Tilgate Grit and Hastings 


1See Godwin-Austen in Brit. Ass. Rept., 42d Meeting, Brighton, Pt. II, 1872, p. 93. 
2Annals of Philosophy, Vol. VIII, New Ser., London, 1824, p. 377. 
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Sands is as follows: ‘Fawn-colored sand and sandstone; with beds of 
calcareous grit; blue clay, marl, and lignite.”! 

It is remarkable that this basal sand of the Wealden, like that of 
the Potomac, is often indurated into a sand rock, which in both cases 
sometimes becomes a workable freestone and is used for building 
purposes; although in neither case is this building stone of a very 
excellent quality. 

The so-called Weald Clay, which succeeds the lower and more sandy 
deposits, bears perhaps a still greater resemblance to the red and 
mottled clays of the upper portions of the Potomac than do the 
Wealden sands to the Potomac sands. It was this that particularly 
struck me on my visit to the Isle of Wight. Before examining the 
Wealden deposits I had seen the celebrated cliff at Alum Bay, which 
has been so often compared by American geologists with the cliff at 
Gay Head, Marthas Vineyard. The resemblance is certainly striking 
at first glance, but a careful examination quickly indicates radical dif- 
ferences. On the contrary, the more one studies the red clay of the 
Wealden on the southwest side of the island the greater the resem- 
blance becomes, not especially with the beds of Gay Head, which are 
so considerably tilted as to render the comparison less exact, but with 
the vast masses of this highly-colored clay that occur in the Potomac 
formation in Delaware and Maryland. The principal distinction is in 
the greater degree of lamination in the Wealden strata; but almost 
complete identity presents itself in cases where these strata have been 
broken down and lie in the form of talus at the base of the cliff. Where 
this talus is of long standing an alteration has taken place which ren- 
ders the mingled materials far more homogeneous, gives the clays a 
much more plastic character, and distributes the color in streaks and 
blotches precisely similar to those of the Potomac mottled clays. This 
fact strongly suggested to my mind that the greater part of our 
Potomac clays of this character may have undergone a secondary depo- 
sition, and there are many other facts that tend to confirm this view. 
The descriptions of the mottled clays of the Weaiden that we find in 
the books are sufficient of themselves to suggest to the student of the 
Potomac formation a close relationship. It is often referred to as 
“variegated clay,” but where more specifically described the numerous 
hues of red, pink, purple, ete., are always mentioned.” 

It is not to be expected that the special subdivisions of the Wealden 
and Potomac could be made to correspond any more nearly than is 
indicated by the general statement already made that’ the sands pre- 
dominate below and the clays above. Clay seams are found quite low 
down in the lowest members of the Wealden, but nothing would be 


1 Geology of the Isle of Wight, 1847, p. 63: 

2See Fitton, Trans. Geol. Soc., London, 2d. ser., Vol. IV, pp. 185, 199, 200; Mantell in Quart. Journ. 
Geol. Soc., London, Vol. IT, 1846, p. 92; Frederick Drew, op. cit., Vol. XVII, 1861, p. 273; Meyer, op. cit., 
Vol. XXVIII, p. 247; Topley, Geol. of the Weald, 1875, pl. v, facing p. 4, p. 96; Bristow, Geology 
of the Isle of Wight, 2d ed., 1889, pp. 3, 5, 6, 15, 16. ; 
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gained by attempting to compare these with the heavy beds of greenish 
and purplish clays that lie at the present known base of the Potomac. 

If we assume that the Purbeck beds correspond to buried portions 
of the Potomac which have not yet been brought. to light, the corre- 
sponding parts of the Wealden, looked at from below upward, are: 
(1) the Ashdown Sands, 400 or 500 feet; (2) the Wadhurst Clay, 120 to 
180 feet; (3) the Tunbridge Wells Sand, 140 to 380 feet; and (4) the 
Weald Clay, 1,000 feet.' 

My own estimate of the thickness of the Potomac formation, as made 
in the last Annual Report, footed up 1,175 feet,’ of which over 500 feet 
are assigned to the lower or more sandy portions; but in the Potomae 
formation there is evidence of great erosion during the period, and 
if all could be measured there is no doubt that the thickness would 
be increased to 1,500 or 2,000 feet. The measurements of the Wealden 
have been increasing from year to year, that of Etheridge in 1885 
bringing it up to 1,800 feet; the more elastic estimate of Geikie, just 
given, would make it range between 1,660 and 2,060 feet. In general, 
then, it may be safely said that so far as is at present known the Poto- 
mac formation of the eastern United States and the Wealden formation 
of England are of practically the same thickness. 

So far as the Atherfield and Punfield beds are concerned, they may 
be compared with certain partially marine deposits, immediately suc- 
ceeding the highest Potomac beds. There is much evidence that the 
process of deposition was not abruptly changed in passing from the 
one to the other. There are certain localities, as on the eastern shore 
of the Chesapeake and on the south side of Raritan Bay, where this 
gradual transition is very noticeable, the Clay Marl of the New 
Jersey geologists (Matawan formation of Clark) being, at least at its 
base, only slightly glauconitic, and containing abundant lignite and 
other vegetable remains and a very meager fauna. It must not, how- 
ever, be inferred .that these American transition beds are of the same 
age as the Atherfield and Punfield beds of England. They correspond 
more closely with the Upper Greensand, which is regarded as of Ceno- 
manian age, or Upper Cretaceous, and there seems to be nothing in 
England at all analogous to our Newer Potomac, which is about the 
age of the Gault. 

In searching for a map of the Wealden of England I have not been 
able to find one among the more recent works that seemed to serve the 
present purpose as well as that of Dr. Fitton, published in connection 
with the paper I have so often referred to on the “Strata below the 
Chalk.”? The essential portion of this map is given in Pl. XCVII. 


1 Archibald Geikie, Text-Book of Geol., 1882, p. 817. 
2 Fifteenth Ann. Rept. U.S. Geol. Surv., 1893-94, pp. 339, 340, fig. 3. 
3 Trans. Geol. Soc., London, 2d ser., Vol. IV, 1835, pl. ix. 
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The Isle of Wight has entered so largely into the foregoing discus- 
sions that I have thought it appropriate to exhibit a small map of it. 
‘Here again I have found the more modern maps too detailed for my 
purpose and haye used the excellent one that accompanies Dr. Mantell’s 
Geology of the Isle of Wight (see Pl. XCVIII). 

I have also reproduced from the same work his ideal section of the 
dynamic conditions attending the deposition of the Wealden beds (see 
Fig. 67). 

COMPARISON OF THE FOSSIL FLORAS. 


The Lower Cretaceous of England, while much richer in animal 
remains, is far less rich in vegetable remains than that of America. Jn 
fact, so few of the former have been found in this country, and these 
few have so little significance for geology, that any comparison that 
might be undertaken would be of slight value. Still the few vertebrate 
remains found in the Potomac formation of Maryland are of Saurian 
types not widely different from those of the English Wealden. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to limit the comparison to the floras of these 
respective areas. In America nearly a thousand different forms of 
vegetable life have been brought to light, many of which remain to be 


Isle of Wight 


¥ 1G. 67.—Ideal section of the Wealden of England, from Mantell’s Geology of the Isle of Wight, 1847. 


described, but over eight hundred species are already recorded in the 
different memoirs thus far published and in preparation, more than 
seven hundred of which are embraced in the Potomac flora. These are 
from a considerable number of horizons extending from the Basal beds 
of the James River to the uppermost deposits of the Raritan formation, 
which must lie very close to the line that should mark off the Lower 
from the Upper Cretaceous. In these upper beds we have, as has been 
shown in the paper already referred to,' a great dicotyledonous flora 
which has no representative in the English Lower Cretaceous. The 
few forms that have been collected from the Upper Greensand and 
Gault in England are nearly all coniferous, and thus far not a single 
dicotyledonous form has been reported from that country below the 
Eocene. Our comparisons will therefore be practically with the Older 
and Middle Potomac, the Trinity of Texas, and the Kootanie of the 
Northwest. Asa basis for the discussion I introduce here a table of 
the Wealden flora, as complete as I am able to make it at this date, 
showing its distribution not only in America, but in other parts of the 


1 Fifteenth Ann. Rept. U. 8. Geol. Surv., 1893-94, pp. 307-397. 
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world. HKighty distinct forms are embraced in this list. They include 
2 alge, 2 fucoids, 1 hepatic (Marchantites Zeilleri Seward), 1 Chara 
(C. Knowltonit Seward), 3 equiseta, 23 ferns, 22 cycads, 24 conifers, 1 
monocotyledonous plant (Dracena Benstedi Koenig), and some unde- 
termined seeds. 

This list will probably be considerably extended when Mr. Seward 
shall have completed his studies of the Wealden flora, of which he 
has thus far published only the cryptogamic species.! He will doubt- 
less also find reason for making extensive changes in the names here 
introduced, some of which are very old and badly in need of revision. 
Mr. Seward has confined himself exclusively to the Wealden in its 
restricted sense, and the bulk of the material at his disposal has been 
recently collected by Mr. P. Rufford from beds in the vicinity of Hast- 
ings. He has, however, worked over all the old material in the British 
Museum, and done the best that was possible with the older collections 
of Mantell, Webster, Fitton, and Buckland, and has embodied the later 
researches of Carruthers and Gardner. Unfortunately, however, many 
of the old types are lost, or at least their whereabouts are not now 
known, so that when not figured their identification is difficult. 

I have in this table, as in the foregoing geological discussion, taken 
the broader view of the Wealden, and included the Purbeck beds below 
and the Atherfield beds above, and in order better to compare the 
flora with that of the United States I have included the Lower Green- 
sand and the Gault. These constitute the first six columns of the 
table, in immediate juxtaposition with which I have placed the Lower 
Cretaceous of the United States, arranging the Potomac beds in their 
ascending order (James River, Rappahannock, and Aquia Creek), 
followed by the Trinity and the Kootanie, in all of which English 
Lower Cretaceous plants occur. The Kootanie of Canada is doubtless 
the same in age as that of Montana, and I have not therefore thought 
best to give it a separate column. In order to bring the most nearly 
related beds as close together as possible I have made the general 
distribution begin with the Wealden, and find it to include France, 
Germany, Austria, Moravia, and New Zealand. Then follow those 
deposits which are classed as Neocomian in Westphalia, Portugal, and 
Russia, the Urgonian of Portugal, Austrian Silesia (Wernsdorf beds), 
and Greenland (Kome beds), the Aptian and Albian (Gault) of Portu- 
gal, and the Gault of England (Folkestone), Belgium (Hainaut), and 
Westphalia, terminating the comparison with the equivalent Lower 
Cretaceous deposits. The distribution, however, extends to the higher 
Cenomanian deposits of England (Upper Greensand), Saxony (Nieder- 
schoena), Bohemia, and Greenland (Atane), and to the Senonian of 
Germany (Westphalia, Blankenburg). 


1 Catalogue of the Mesozoic Plants in the Department of Geology British Musenm (Natural History). 
The Wealden Flora, Part I. Thallophyta-Pteridophyta, by A.C. Seward, London, 1894. 
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The Triassic and Jurassic distribution embraces the Buntersandstein 
of the Vosges, the Rhetic of Bavaria, the Lias of England, Bornholm, 
‘and Hungary, the Jurassic beds of China, India, and Australia, whose 
proper position it is difficult to assign, the Oolite of Yorkshire and of 
Spitzbergen, the Upper Jurassic beds of Portugal, which are perhaps 
the equivalent of the Kimmeridge clays, and those Mesozoic deposits 
of Japan from which Yokoyama and Nathorst have obtained so many 
fossil plants, and which may prove to belong to the Neocomian, but are 
probably extreme Upper Jurassic. 

A glance at the table will show which plants possess a wide geo- 
graphical distribution, and also which have an extended geological 
range. -It will also make clear the relationships of the Wealden to the 
American floras. Mr. Seward has given this question special atten- 
tion, and has shown that a number of Potomac ferns are common to the 
Wealden of England; such are especially the Oladophlebis Browniana 
(Dunk.) Seward, and 0. Dunkeri (Schimp.) Seward, and the Onychiopsis 
elongata (Geyl.) Yok. (now made to include part of Sphenopteris Gap- 
perti Dunk.), Dicksonia elongata Yok., and Thyrsopteris elongata Geyl. 
He also maintains that the widely diffused Thyrsopteris rarinervis of 
Fontaine is identical with this species. In marking the distribution 
of this plant I have not accepted this decision as final. When he 
comes to discuss the coniferous species he will probably cause the con- 
nection between the Wealden and the Potomac to appear still more 
close by tracing in many cases the relationships of the English forms 


to those of America. 
CYCADEAN TRUNKS. 


Special attention should be called to the cycadean vegetation. Since 
the great cycad forest of the Black Hills of South Dakota was discoy- 
ered,! and since the extraordinary development of cycadean vegetation 
in Maryland has been made known by Mr. Arthur Bibbins,’ the interest 
in this group of plants has been greatly increased. As nearly all of 
this new American material had come into my hands for study, and as 
none of the Old World specimens, long ago described, were accessible 
for comparison, I felt the necessity of laying special stress upon this 
aspect of my work in Europe. Accordingly, I not only examined all 
the material in the British Museum, including the microscopic sections 
that had been prepared by Mr. Carruthers and those of Count Solms- 
Laubach, which Dr. Scott of the Jodrell laboratory at Kew kindly 
permitted me to see, but I also made an excursion to the Isle of Port- 
land, and examined the celebrated “dirt beds” from which the original 
specimens first described by Buckland in 1828 were obtained. On this 
excursion I had the great pleasure of being accompanied by Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, and we were so fortunate as to find a specimen of 
Oycadeoidea microphylla Buckl. in one of the quarries. It had been 


1Proc. Biol. Soc., Washington, Vol. IX, 1894. pp. 75-87. 
2Bull. Torr. Bot. Club, Vol. X XI, No. 7, July 20, 1894, pp. 291-299. 
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removed from the immediate bed in which it was found and lay on the 
ledge of stratified rock almost immediately over the exposure. We 
subsequently met Mr. Joseph Sansom, superintendent of the quarries, 
who had been in the habit for a long time of laying aside any fossils 
that were taken from the quarries, and had placed a large number of 
objects of various kinds in a tunnel under Wide street between two 
quarries. Among these were a considerable number of cycadean 
trunks, some of them very perfect. We were much surprised to find 
this fine collection, of which nothing seemed to be known in London. 
On my return to America I represented this condition of things to the 
assistant secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Prof.G. Brown Goode, 
and was able to give a rough estimate of what they would cost if pur- 
chased by the National Museum. Professor Goode warmly seconded 
my suggestion that they be ordered, and negotiations were immediately 
entered into for their purchase. The ultimate result has been that the 
entire collection, consisting of twenty trunks, is now the property of 
the United States National Museum. The specimen found by Dr. 
Wallace and myself was taken to his cottage in Parkstone, and when 
the shipment was made by Mr. Sansom, through the kindness of Dr. 
Wallace this specimen was included and arrived with the others. 
This group of twenty-one trunks has been photographed, and Pl. XCIX 
will afford a rough idea of a cycadean forest in Purbeck time. I have 
not yet had time to give this collection the careful study that it 
deserves, but it is certain that we have both the original species of 
Buckland (Cycadeoidea megalophylla and O. microphylla), and probably 
one or two other species. Most of them show the “crow’s nest” dis- 
tinetly, and those of the first-named species very closely resemble the 
original figured by Buckland.'! Noneof the specimens of C. microphylla 
very closely resemble Buckland’s figure (pl. xlix, fig. 1), and it may 
be said in general that the external surface in all these specimens is 
more obscure than his figures seem to indicate for the original ones. 
Most of them are of a light color, showing their contact with the lime- 
stone very distinctly, but in one or two cases they have the dark car- 
bonaceous color of the “dirt beds.” They are mostly much compressed 
vertically so as to appear squat and dwarfish. The smallest one is 
less than 3 inches high and more than twice that breadth. The one 
having the largest diameter, nearly 12 inches, is less than 4 inches high, 
and the large crow’s nest makes a depression of nearly 2 inches on the 
upper side. This one was broken in transit into a number of segments, 
and the fracture affords the only opportunity I have had of examining 
the internal structure. Without polishing, the principal fact which it 
reveals is the course of the vascular bundles passing out from the 
center in fine white lines. There has not yet been time since the 
arrival of this collection for any sections to be cut or microscopic 
study made. They average considerably smaller than the specimens 


1 Trans. Geol. Soc., London, 2d ser., Vol. I, 1828, pl. xlvii, fig. 3. 
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mentioned by Buckland and Fitton. The former says that “In the fossil 
specimens yet discovered, it [the trunk] varies from 5 inches to a foot in 
height, and from 8 to 15 inches in diameter” ;' and Fitton says that “The 
Oycadacez found in the ‘black dirt’ are generally from 9 inches to a foot 
in diameter, and about 9 or 10 inches high.”’ The ten'specimens in this 
collection that certainly belong to C. megalophylla range from 3 to 6 inches 
in height and from 5 to 12 inches in diameter. Six or seven specimens, 
including the one found by Dr. Wallace and myself, doubtless belong to 
C. microphylla, and have a somewhat different shape, being considerably 
higher in proportion to their thickness. These range from 5 to 9 inches 
in height and from 7 to 10 inches in diameter. The smallest specimen 
weighs 5 pounds and the heaviest 294 pounds. 

T should add that there are two specimens that certainly do not belong 
to the two original species; one of them is very well preserved, and 
though flattened laterally has a symmetrical conical shape. It 1s 133 
inches high and the two diameters are respectively 6 and 9 inches. I 
have no doubt that it belongs to C. portlandica of Carruthers, and his 
fig. 1, on pl. lxi of his memoir,’ is a fairly correct representation of it, 
although Mr. Carruthers was able to show more definite structure on 
the external surface than can be seen on this specimen. Still, so far as 
the markings are visible, they agree substantially with those of his 
figure. This specimen is readily distinguished from the rest in the 
group (Pl. XCIX) in rear a little to the right of the center. The other 
specimen is smaller and much less perfect, but probably also belongs to 
the C. portlandica, although its internal structure may possibly prove 
to be that of C. Morieri Renault sp.,t which it resembles externally. 
In that case the collection would contain all the species of Cycadeoidea 
that have ever been described from the Purbeck beds, except the rare 
C. Carruthersi, of which no figures have appeared to indicate its form. 
As already stated, I saw at the British Museum on the occasion of my 
visit the greater part of these species, and judging from the notes 
taken and from my recollection of their appearance the new collection 
is fully equal in variety and importance to the one from this locality in 
that museum, as the originals of Buckland’s species are not there and 
seem to be lost. These specimens are of special interest in comparison 
with the American forms, of which a similar group is exhibited on Pl. 
©, from the Potomac of Maryland, and another on Pl. Cl, from the 
Black Hills; but the English forms cut a sorry figure by the side of our 
gigantic trunks, the largest of which stands 31 inches in height, 
measures 26 inches in diameter, and weighs 721 pounds. 

Besides the two old species of Buckland above mentioned, three 


1Tbid., p. 397. 

2Op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 222. f 

:On Fossil Cycadean Stems from the Secondary Rocks of Britain. Trans. Linn. Soc., Vol. XXVI, 
1870, pp. 675-708, pl. liv-ixili. 

4Note sur le Clathrepodium Morieri, B. R. Bull. Soc. Linn. Normandie, 4° sér., Vol. I, Caen, 1887, 
pp. 143-151, pl. iv, v. 
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others, as will be seen by the table, have been described from the Pur- 
beck beds of Portland. Three of the species of Cycadeoidea are said 
to come from the Lower Greensand, including the celebrated O. Gibsoni, 
about which so much has been written, and which of all cycadean 
trunks exhibits the fruiting axes to the greatest perfection. In addi- 
tion to these there is the C. Saxbyana, which is the only trunk thus far 
found in the Wealden proper. This isfrom Brook Point on the Isle of 
Wight, which is also the locality for the well-known fossil forest, of 
which I shall soon speak. All of these trunks it was my privilege to 
examine in the British Museum. ‘There are three specimens of the C. 
Saxbyana, but the labels were not sufficiently full for me to determine 
whether they were all from the same locality. One of them has a ter- 
minal leaf bud, and all of them closely resemble some of the smaller 
trunks from the Black Hills. The CO. Gibsoni is disappointing when 
seen from without, as only by close study can the arrangement of the 
leaf scars and flowering axes be made out, but this lack is more than 
compensated for by the wonderful display of minute internal structure 
seen in the sections and visible even to the naked eye. This is not, of 
course, the place to discuss this remarkable phenomenon, but the occur- 
rence of well-developed seeds far in the interior of a solid trunk certainly 
gives rise to a great number of questions as to their true morphology. 
I also saw the C. Peachii, from the Coral Rag of Helmsdale, Suther- 
landshire, Scotland, which does not come within the purview of this 
paper, but which, notwithstanding its greater age, strikingly resembles 
one of our most perfect Maryland specimens. Of CO. inclusa I was able 
only to see a model, the original being in the York Museum. This is 
from the Lower Greensand of Potton, Cambridgeshire, but does not 
widely differ from the forms farther south. With regard to 0. Gibsoni, 
from the Greensand of Luccomb Chine, and C. maxima, from Shanklin, 
on the Isle of Wight, there is room to suppose that, although found in 
the Greensand, which is alone exposed at these localities, they may 
have both originally come from the Wealden, lying directly under these 
beds. At times of very low tide the Wealden strata have actually been 
seen at the base of the Greensand at Sandown and some distance 
farther to the southwest, and a little above Sandown, as is well-known, 
it comes to the surface, and rises many feet at the Red Cliff. Therange 
of the cycadean trunks in England is, however, much greater, some 
having been found in the Lower Lias of Lyme Regis, but thus far none 
have been found higher than the Lower Greensand, and possibly may 
not have lived later than the close of the Wealden period. Their history 
in America is almost precisely similar, one species, C. Hmmonsi, occur- 
ring in the Upper Trias of North Carolina, and another, C. abequidensis 
Dn., from nearly the same horizon on Prince Edward Island, while all the 
rest are from the Lower Cretaceous, and confined to the lower portion of 
those deposits, the Maryland beds, those of the Black Hills, and probably 
the Cheyenne Sandstone of Kansas not being widely different in age. 
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FOSSIL FORESTS. 


In point of interest the fossil forests of this period may, perhaps, 
claim the second rank. Those of the Purbeck beds are among the 
most celebrated in the world. They have frequently been described 
and graphically portrayed by the older geologists of England. As 
early as 1829 Mr. Webster said of them: 


In it [the ‘‘ dirt bed”] are found considerable numbers of fossil trunks of trees of 
the dicotyledonous class, which are from 1 to 2 feet in diameter. The woody part is 
siliceous, and the longitudinal vessels are filled by, and surrounded with, radiated 
quartz; numerous veins of chalcedony and quartz also pass through these stems, but 
always following the direction of the concentric and radial structure. In the cavities, 
and particularly on the outside, there is a small quantity of carbonate of lime; but 
this is only superficial, and has been a deposit subsequent to the silex. I saw one of 
these trunks standing erect, and the workmen informed me they were frequently 
found in this position. Its lower part was thickest, and being divided, it gave the 
idea of the commencement of roots; its upper part penetrated through the soft burr 
and terminated in the aish. The trunks are always broken off short, seldom exceed- 
ing 8 feet in length. This is the fossil wood which is so often brought from the Isle 
of Portland; and upon the most careful inquiry and examination, I could not discover 
that it was found in the oolite itself, nor in any other part of the series.! 


Dr. Mantell, in his Geology of the Isle of Wight, which contains a 
chapter on the Portland beds, makes the following allusion to them as 
well as to the cyeadean trunks: 


Upon the uppermost oolitic stratum, is a layer a foot thick, of very dark brown, 
friable loam, which appears to have been a bed of vegetable mould. It contains a 
large proportion of earthy lignite, and, like the modern soil on the surface of the 
island, waterworn stones, and pebbles. This layer is called the ‘dirt-bed” by the 
quarrymen, and in and upon it are stems and branches of coniferous trees and 
plants allied to the Cycas and Zamia. Many of the trees and plants are standing 
erect, as if petrified while growing undisturbed in their native forest. Their roots 
extend into the soil of the dirt-bed, and their trunks into the superincumbent strata 
of limestone. 

As the Portland building stones lie beneath these beds, and the cap is only used 
for lime, the fossil trees are removed and thrown by as useless, and the dirt-bed 
cleared away to arrive at the more valuable material. On one of my visits to the 
island the surface of a large area of the dirt-bed was exposed, preparatory to its 
removal, and the appearance presented by the fossil trees was most striking. The 
floor of the quarry was literally strewn with fossil wood, and before me was a petri- 
fied forest, the trees and the plants, like the inhabitants of the city in Arabian story, 
being converted into stone, yet still remaining in the places they occupied when 
alive! Some of the trunks were surrounded by a conical mound of calcareous earth, 
which had evidently, when in the state of mud, accumulated around the stems and 
roots. The upright trunks were in general a few feet apart, and but3 or 4 feet high; 
they were broken and splintered at the top, as if the trees had been snapped 
or wrenched off at a short distance from the ground. Some were 2 feet in diam- 
eter, and the united fragments of one of the prostrate trunks indicated a total 
length of between 30 and 40 feet. In many examples portions of branches remained 
attached to the stems. The external surface of all the trees I examined was weather- 
worn, and resembled that of posts and timbers of groins and piers within the reach 
of the tides, and subjected to the alternate influence of the water and the atmos- 


! Trans. Geol. Soc., London, 2d ser., Vol. II, 1829, pp. 41-42. 
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phere. There were no-vestiges of the bark in a carbonized state, nor of the natural 
external surface of the stems, as in the prostrate trees at Brook Point in the Isle of 
Wight. 

The cycadaceous plants occur in the intervals between the trees, and the dirt-bed 
is so little consolidated that I dug up with a spade several specimens that were stand- 
ing erect, in the position in which they originally grew. . . . The specimens are 
. called “‘crow’s-nest” by the workmen, who believe these plants to be bird’s nests, 
originally built by crows in the fossil trees, which have become petrified. The 
largest specimens are about 2 feet high and 3 feet in circumference. ! 


The trees stand in the part of the series immediately above the upper 
“ dirt-bed,” locally termed the “ soft burr,” and project up through the 
several overlying deposits; but the erect portion is always compara- 
tively short, not often exceeding 3 or 4 feet. They have their roots in 
the dirt bed itself. I have reproduced (Fig. 68) the excellent section 
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Bottom of the quarry. : 
Fic. 68.—Section of one of the Portland quarries. From Fitton’s Strata below the Chalk, 1835. 


of Dr. Fitton, which was published in his celebrated paper on the Strata 
below the Chalk.” This section was made in 1834, but when I visited the 
quarries and made a rough sketch of one of the best exposures I found 
the most remarkable similarity in all the essential details to that which 
is represented in this section.. As Dr. Fitton’s section was prepared with 
much more care than mine, I have decided to reproduce it as practically 
representing the exact present state of things. He has introduced cyca- 
dean trunks at both the lower and upper dirt beds, where they are known 
to occur, and he also shows one of the erect trunks with its roots in the 


1 Geology of the Isle of Wight, London, 1847, pp. 395-398. 
2 Trans. Geol. Soc. London, 2d ser., Vol. IV, 1835, p. 219. 
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“black dirt,” penetrating through the “soft burr” into the “ash,” with a 
portion lying prone at its base; aliof which is exceedingly true to nature. 
At the time of my visit none of these detached portions lay in position 
in the quarries, they all having been removed, but very short portions 
of the erect trunks still remained, from which I secured specimens. They 
were, however, too close to the roots to give the best results. 

The specimens collected by us were from Kingbarrow quarry, and the 
cycad trunk above referred to lay on the same ledge only a short distance 
from the fossil stumps. There is every probability that it came from 
the dirt bed in which this trunk had its roots. In Mr. Sansom’s tunnel 
under Wide street, besides the cyeads and many other objects, there 
was an immense fossil trunk 26 feet in length and 4 feet in diameter at 
the lower end, diminishing to 2 feet at the upper end. At the extreme 
outer limit of the town of Portland proper, another fossil tree taken 
from these quarries has been fastened up against the side of a house. 
It was evidently taken out in sections, but in such a way as to admit 
of their being placed in their natural position one upon another so as to 
show nothing but the line of fracture. At the base it shows the enlarge- 
ment preparatory to putting forth the roots. It is forked at the summit, 
the two branches being nearly equal, both in size, and in the length 
preserved. The house against which it stands is called the ‘“Antedi- 
luvian House.” It is No. 1 Fortune’s Well street, Portland. We made 
a rough estimate of its height, and I recorded in my note-book that it 
was about 20 feet to the forks, and that the two branches were about 2 
feet in length. It measured 11 inches in diameter above the enlarge- 
ment at the base. On my return I found to my surprise that Dr. Fitton 
had described this same specimen in the memoir above referred to 
(p. 221), and in the following words: 

Some very fine specimens of the silicified trunks had been found not long before I 
saw them; one of which had been judiciously restored by joining the fragments and 
placing the whole erect against the wall of a house. The total height from one 
extremity to the other was above 204 feet; the diameter of the stem where the roots 
went off, about 11} inches. The trunk was nearly straight and undivided for about 
17 feet, and the branches slight in comparison with the main stem. 

It will be seen that our estimate of the height was a little too great, 
and his measurement of the base was probably made at a point slightly 
lower than ours. It is a somewhat remarkable fact that this specimen 
should have been permitted to remain in the same position for so long 
a time. It had probably been there some time before Dr. Fitton 
described it, which he did in 1834, or sixty years prior to our visit, 
Dr. Fitton describes and figures on the same page another very similar 
but somewhat larger specimen from the Dungeness quarry, from which 
the first was also taken. This shows the beginnings of the roots and 
is, he says, elliptical in cross section. The two agree, however, in the 
important particular of being forked at the summit by a true dichotomy, 
which is rare in trees of so large a size. This at once indicates a peculiar 
type of vegetation. I reproduce here (Pl. CII, Fig. 1, facing p. 498) 
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Dr. Fitton’s figure. As will presently be seen, all the fossil wood from 
the English Wealden, including the Purbeck, is of the Araucarian type, 
and in the absence of other parts must be referred to the genus Arau.- 
carioxylon, Assuming these two trunks to belong to the same species, 
I propose for them the name Araucarioxylon antediluvianum, the specific 
name referring, of course, to the “Antediluvian House,” against which 
one of the specimens stands. 

The fossil forests of the Isle of Wight are very different from those 
of the Purbeck beds. The principal ones occur on the southwest shore 
of the island near Brook Point. They consist of loose trunks lying in 
a confused manner and bearing evidence of having been transported 
for some distance and stranded in their present position. They were 
first described by Mr. Webster in a contribution made by him to Sir 
Harry Englefield’s Picturesque Beauties of the Isle of Wight, which 
appeared in 1816. Mr. Webster says: 


At Brook Point the cliffs interested me much. They were about 30 feet in height; 
and were composed chiefly of clay resting upon a bed of soft sandstone, which con- 
tained a considerable quantity of sulphur, arising from the decomposition of pyrites. 

At this place I observed many masses of a coaly blackness, bearing the exact form 
and resemblance of trunks of trees that had been charred, lying on the beach, and 
embedded in the clay cliffs, and also in the rock. 

In some parts the ligneous fibre was still evident. In other parts the wood had 
been converted into a substance much resembling jet; its blackness being intense, 
its cross fracture conchoidal, and its luster very great. Other parts of the trees were 
entirely penetrated by pyrites, and considerable groups of crystals of this substance 
were frequently attached to the outside. 

They were embedded in clay of various colors, white, gray, yellow, and red, and lay 
in irregular horizontalstrataof several inches m thickness, being often pressed flat by 
the incumbent weight. Over this stratum of clay, which is about 8 or10 feet thick, 
there is another of the same depth, of sand and gravel, highly ferruginous; and the 
water which filters from it is strongly impregnated with sulphate of iron. 

On lifting up some of the sea weeds which grew upon the shore between high and 
low water mark I was surprised to find almost all the rocks below them composed 
of petrified trees, which still retained their original forms. They were of various 
sizes, from 8 or 10 feet long and 2 feet in diameter to the size of small branches. 
The knotty bark and the ligneous fibre were very distinct; and they were frequently 
embedded in masses of clay now indurated and in the state of an argillaceous rock. 

Some parts of these trees were converted into ironstone, and other parts consisted of 
a great variety of substances, being partly calcareous, siliceous, ferruginous, pyritous, 
bituminous, and ligneous; and the whole exhibited a beautiful example of the aston- 
ishing processes of nature in converting vegetables into coal, and in filling their 
substance with solid rock. 

These changes have no doubt taken place at a period too remote for human con- 
jecture, and whilst the trees were yet buried under the strata which still partially 
cover them; their present situation on the shore arises merely from the sea having 
made gradual inroads upon the land, and, after having washed away the soil above, 
exposed them to view.! 


1A Description of the Principal Picturesque Beauties, Antiquities, and Geological Phenomena of 
the Isle of Wight, by Sir Henry C. Englefield, Bart.; with Additional Observations on the Strata of 
the Island and their Continuation in the Adjacent Parts of Dorsetshire, by Thomas Webster, esq., 
London, 1816, pp. 153-154. ¢ 
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Ina paper read before the Geological Society of London on December 
3, 1845, Dr. Mantell gives the following account of the fossil forests of 
the Isle of Wight: 


The trees are lying confusedly one upon another. I saw no erect trunks, or any 
other indication that the forest had been submerged while growing in its native soil, 
like that of the Isle of Portland; but, on the contrary, the appearance}; both of the 
trunks in the sand rock and of those exposed to view by the removal of the mate- 
rials in which they were originally embedded, is that presented by the rafts that 
float down great rivers, as, for example, the Ohio and Mississippi. Such rafts entan- 
gle in their course the remains of animals and plants that may happen to lie in the 
bed of the river, and at length subside and are buried in silt and sand. The fossil 
trees in this cliff are associated with large river shells and with the bones of colossal 
land reptiles. The fossil forest at Brook Point we may therefore consider as a raft 
of pines which floated down the river of the country near which the Wealden beds 
were deposited, and had become submerged in the delta or estuary at its month, 
burying with it the bones of reptiles and the large freshwater mussels it had entan- 
gled in its course. 

The trees when lying in the sandstone are invariably covered with their bark, 
which is now in the state of lignite, varying from 1 to 3 or 4 inches in thickness, 
according to the magnitude of the trunk. This carbonized cortical investment is 
quickly removed on exposure to the action of the waves, but the ligneous structure, 
the woody fibre, remains. 

The trees are calcareous and not siliceous, like those of Portland. They are more 
or less traversed by pyrites, and the delicate veins and filaments of this mineral 
which permeate the woody fibre impart a beautiful appearance to the polished 
specimens, particularly to those which exhibit a transverse section of the stems. 
The trunks are generally of considerable magnitude, being from 1 to 3 feet in 
diameter. I traced two upwards of 20 feet in length, and these were of such a size 
as to indicate a height of 40 or 50 feet when entire. They appear to have attained 
maturity. 

In the conversion of the bark into lignite and in the smooth condition of the 
trunks this fossil forest presents a remarkable dissimilarity from that of the Isle 
of Portland, in which, so far as I have observed, the carbonized bark rarely, if 
ever, occurs, and the surface of the stems is similar to that exhibited by the trunks 
of old decorticated trees that have been much weathered by alternate exposure to 
air and moisture. At Brook Point, on the other hand, the trees appear to have 
been engulfed when fresh and vigorous, and when their bark and vessels were 
full of sap. The annular lines of growth are often very distinct, and I have traced - 
from thirty to forty on some of the stems, but these circles are unequal, and indi- 
cate therefore a variation from year to year in the climate of the country in which 
they grew. The wood exhibits, under the microscope, coniferous structure of the 
type seen in the Araucaria (Norfolk Island Pine), the rows of glands or ducts 
being placed alternately, and the appearance being similar to that of the fossil 
wood of Willingdon in Sussex. I observed no trace of the foliage of these trees, 
nor of their fruit, with the exception of a small cone, scarcely so large as that of 
the larch. 

In the strata that overlie the fossil forest, thin interrupted seams and irregular 
masses of lignite are very abundant, and their substance is more or less impregnated 
with and permeated by iron pyrites. Fossils similar to these occur also in the clays 
of Tilgate Forest and at Hastings.' 


Very little additional information has accumulated with regard to 
these fossil forests since that®date, as may be judged from the follow- 


1 Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. London, Vol. II, 1846, pp. 92-93. 
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ing statements contained in the second edition of Bristow’s Geology of 
the Isle of Wight, 1889: 


Below and partly imbedded in this rock lie the scattered trunks of coniferous 
trees, known as the ‘Pine Raft.” They were first observed by Webster in 1811, but 
were more fully described by Mantell in 1846. The trunks lie prostrate in all direc- 
tions, broken up into cylindrical fragments. They are covered by thin bark, now 
in the state of lignite, the wood having been converted into a black or grayish cal- 
careous stone, with much iron pyrites. Many of the trees still present traces of 
woody structure, and the annular rings of growth are clearly perceptible, but they 
are traversed also by numerous threads of pyrites. The trunks are generally of 
considerable magnitude, being from 1 to 3 feet in diameter; two upwards of 20 feet 
in length, and of such size as to indicate a height of 40 or 50 feet when entire, were 
noticed by Mantell. 

The ‘“‘Pine Raft” can be seen at low water only. During spring tides it may be 
observed to rest on variegated marls, but all attempts to trace it eastwards from 
Brook Point have failed, probably on account of its being of local development only. 
The purple marls forming the cliff above it are apparently the same beds that have 
made the great slip of Roughland, and the “Pine Raft,” if it is continuous, should 
be found in the cliff near Sedmore Point; but though many large fragments of 
trunks are lying on the beach, there is no bed in the cliff exactly corresponding to 
that of Brook Point. 

As suggested by Mantell, the trees were probably drifted from a distance, in the 
same manner as the trunks, brought down by the Mississippi at the present day, are 
deposited in large rafts in the delta of that river. It is not to be expected, there- 
fore, that the ‘“‘Pine Raft” is of wide range, or that the horizon at which it occurs 
should be recognizable when the trees are not present. There is no evidence that 
any of the trees in this or any other part of the Wealden series grew upon the spots 
where they are now found.! 


At the time of my visit to the Isle of Wight the “Pine Raft,” though 
many of the logs lay above the water, was inaccessible except by boat; 
but a little farther to the northwest, viz, at Hanover Point, there was 
a collection of prostrate trunks, some of them lying on the strand and 
others at about the elevation of high tide, projecting from the cliff, 
They were of a very dark color and contained much pyrites, but were 
not incrusted with marcasite, as is much of the lignite of the Potomac 
. formation. I collected specimens from four different trunks, selecting 
from the parts which seemed most likely to show internal structure. 
One of these specimens was surrounded by a pyritiferous envelope, 
which has almost completely effloresced, leaving a mass of comminuted 
material, flakes, and chips in the box in which it was contained, and an 
ashy-white substance on the surface of whatremains. The other three 
specimens have not suffered at all from this process. One of them has 
a jet-black coat of coaly matter, with a shining surface, to which there 
adheres in some places blotches of pure iron pyrites of @ green color. 
This black coating varies in thickness from one-third to one-fourth of an 
inch, and seems in places to be divided into two obscure layers. It is 
very light, like charcoal, and shows scarcely any structure. This outer 
coating is in marked contrast with the light ash-colored interior, and it 


'The Geology of the Isle of Wight, by Henry William Bristow. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, by Clement Reid and Aubrey Strahan. London, 1889, pp. 6-7. 
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is easy to see how it might be mistaken for the bark of the tree, but I 
see no evidence whatever that such was the case, and regard it simply 
as an illustration of the fact that under the conditions to which these 
trunks were subjected the interior was petrified, while the exterior 
remained in the condition of lignite. 

Internal structure.—Although, in the papers relating to the fossil 
forests of the Wealden and Purbeck beds, reference has several times 
been made to the evidence furnished by the internal structure as to 
the botanical character of the trees that compose these forests, and 
although from these statements it is certain that thin slices have been 
from time to time prepared and studied, still, so far as I can learn, no 
figures showing this structure have ever been published. Relative to 
the Portland trunks, Dr. Fitton makes the following remarks: ‘From 
the evidence afforded by thin transparent slices both of the trans- 
verse and longitudinal sections, which have been examined under the 
microscope by Mr. Brown, the fossil trunks of Portland are found to 
possess the characters uniformly belonging to coniferous wood; but it 
must be observed that these characters are not absolutely confined to 
Conifer.” And in a footnote he says: “One of the longitudinal slices 
examined by Mr. Brown was broken from the extremity of the left 
branch of the tree represented in the annexed woodcut.”! He does 
not state whether the ‘‘longitudinal sections” were made tangentially 
or radially. In the latter case it would not be true that the characters 
represented are not exclusively coniferous. 

Dr. Mantell, speaking of the same trunks, makes the following state- 
ment: ‘Slices rendered transparent by Canada balsam exhibit under 
the microscope, in the transverse sections, the cellular tissue as a reticu- 
lation of polygonal meshes; and in the radial, the ducts or glands char- 
acteristic of the Conifers, and arranged in alternate rows as in the 
Araucaria or Norfolk Island Pine.” ? 

The Wealden trunks from the Isle of Wight possess the same general 
character as shown by their internal structure. Of these Dr. Mantell 
says: ‘‘The wood exhibits, under the microscope, coniferous structure 
of the type seen in the Araucaria (Norfolk Island Pine), the rows of 
glands or ducts being placed alternately, and the appearance being 
similar to that of the fossil wood of Willingdon in Sussex.”* Here 
again he fails to show by any published figures what the internal 
structure was as evidenced by his microscopic sections. 

In view of this great lack of evidence upon the question of internal 
structure it is of the utmost importance that this aspect of the subject 
be brought out. The material which I obtained was very limited in 
amount and deficient in quality. I placed it in the hands of Dr. F. H. 
Knowlton and requested him to examine it. He did so, and indicated 


?Geology of the Isle of Wight. 1847, pp. 282-283. 
® Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc. London, Vol. II, Dec. 3, 1845 (Proceedings), p. 93. 
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thin slices were prepared and mounted in Canada balsam. Dr. Knowl- 
ton has studied them, and while several of the specimens showed too 
little structure to be available, those from the Purbeck and one of the 
specimens from the Isle of Wight are sufficiently well preserved to form 
the basis of a report which he has placed in my hands. It is as follows: 


DESCRIPTION OF TWO SUPPOSED NEW SPECIES OF FOSSIL TREES FROM THE PURBECK BEDS OF THE ISLE 
OF PORTLAND AND THE WEALDEN OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT, ENGLAND. 


ARAUCARIOXYLON WALLACEI n. sp. Knowlton. 
Pl. CII, Figs. 2-4. 


Habitat: Isle of Portland, England; Kingbarrow Quarry. An erect stump in 
place in the ‘‘burr” overlying the upper ‘‘dirt bed” of the Purbeck. Collected by 
Lester F. Ward and Alfred Russel Wallace, August 17, 1894. 

Diagnosis.—Rings of growth broad (4 to 7 mm.), very indistinct, the fall wood 
consisting of 6 or 8 rows of thickened cells; other cells uniform in size; wood cells 
long, pointed, provided on the radial walls with a single row of contiguous, large 
pores; medullary rays in a single series of 1 to 8 superimposed cells, not very abun- 
dant. 

Macroscopic characters.—The fragment submitted is about 7 cm. in length and about 
4 cm. in diameter. It is a segment from a small trunk that was probably 12 or 15 
em. in diameter. It is white in color, being perfectly silicified and somewhat dis- 
torted by irregular bands of bluish-white chalcedony which cut through it in various 
directions. The periphery of the segment is irregularly furrowed, as though it had 
partially decayed before fossilization. 

Microscopic characters.—Thin sections when viewed under the microscope show 
that it is only fairly well preserved. The structure is made out with some difficulty, 
especially in the vicinity of the bands of chalcedony. In detail the following 
characters may be noted. 

Transverse section.—It is not possible to distinguish the rings of growth with the 
naked eye, but under the microscope they are found to be present, although very 
faint.. The rings are broad and the actual area of demarkation between them con- 
sists of only 6 or 8 layers of cells with thickened walls and diminished lumen, The 
ordinary cells, that is, those of the spring and summer wood, are of very uniform 
size and small. The rays in this section are seen to be rather few in number. 

Radial section.—The section in longitudinal-radial direction is the most satisfac- 
tory of all. The wood cells are long, apparently pointed, but much distorted. In 
only exceptional cases are the pits preserved. They seem to be in a single series, 
which approximately covers the wall. They are too obscure to permit their size or 
the size of the inner pore to be made out with certainty. 

Owing to the distortion it is possible to get only a very small area of the medul- 
lary rays in the plane of section. Nothing can be made out regarding either their 
length or markings. 

Tangential section.—This section is reasonably satisfactory. It shows the medul- 
lary rays to be in a single series from one to eight or ten cells high, the average num- 
ber being from three tosix. They are not numerous, for there are often two or three 
contiguous wood cells that do not show rays within the range of a microscopic field. 

From this description it is not possible to make out with absolute certainty the 
proper generic reference. The most important character, viz, the punctations on 
the radial walls of the wood cells, is so obscure that some uncertainty results. Yet 
these punctations, if correctly observed, are seen to be in a single contiguous series, 
which nearly or quite covers the wall. This is a character of the genus Araucari- 
oxylon, and I have so considered it. Subsequent investigation of material better 
preserved may throw additional light on the matter. 
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ARAUCARIOXYLON WEBBII n. sp. Knowlton. 
IAL (ONDE, Jae, fy. 


Habitat: Hanover Point, Isle of Wight, England. Fossil wood from prostrate logs 
at foot of cliff above tide. Wealden. Collected by Lester F. Ward and EK. A. Webb, 
August 19, 1894. 

Diagnosis.—Rings of growth absent; wood cells large, thick-walled, of uniform 
size; wood cells with a single series of contiguous pores; medullary rays in a single 
series of from 1 to 30 cells high, abundant. 

Macroscopic characters.—The specimen submitted is a fragment about 10 cm. long, 
5 em. wide, and 3 em. thick, and appears as though broken from a log of some size. 
It is dark, almost black in color, with a coaly outside layer 4 mm. thick. This coaly 
layer is crusted in many parts with a thick layer of iron pyrites. The specimen is 
thoroughly silicified and much distorted by secondary crystallization. Itis traversed 
in various directions by white bands of calcite. 

Microscopic characters.—The distortion of the tissues by the processes of erystalli- 
zation has been so great that the microscopic characters are made out with diffi- 
culty. 

Transverse section.—(See fig. 5). This section is by far the best one. The wood 
cells are of uniform size, with thick walls. There is no evidence of annual rings. 
The medullary rays are numerous as seen in this section, and have thick walls. 

Radial section.—This section is especially unsatisfactory. The plane of section is 
so much interrupted that no adequate idea can be gained of the appearance of the 
medullary rays. The same might almost be said of the punctations on the wood 
cells, yet by careful selection it appears that they are in a single contiguous series, 
which does not cover the entire wall, Their size can not be determined. The inner 
pore is also too obscure to admit of measurement. 

Tangential section.—This is obscure, yet shows in exceptionally well-preserved places 
that the rays are numerous, thick-walled, in a single series, and usually some twenty 
or more cells high. 


At my suggestion and request Dr. Knowlton has given to the species 
from the Purbeck beds of Portland the name Wallacei, in honor of Dr, 
Alfred Russel Wallace, the celebrated traveler, scientist, and philos- 
opher, who, as above stated, accompanied me and assisted in collecting 
the specimens. Similarly he has given to the specimen from the Isle 
of Wight the name Webbii, in recognition and remembrance of the 
delightful companionship of Mr. EK. A. Webb, which I enjoyed on the 
occasion of my visit to that island, and who showed me not only where 
the fossil forests were to be found, but many other interesting things 
which I would otherwise have failed to see. 

Itis surprising that no one in England has thought to describe or 
name these fossil woods, and I would not nave ventured to do this on 
the imperfect material in my possession if it had not seemed to be the 
only way in which they could be brought into their systematic position 
as an integral part of the fossil flora of the Wealden. 


ure Cr 


Fic. 1. Araucarioxylon antediluvianum, Purbeck beds, Isle of Portland 
Fics. 2-4. Araucarioxylon Wallacei Kn., Purbeck beds, Isle of Portland 


Fics. 5, 6. Araucarioxylon Webbii Kn., Wealden deposits, Isle of Wight 
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PLATE CII. 


Fig. 2, radial section. 
Fig. 3, tangential section. 
Fig. 4, transverse section. 


Fig. 5, radial section. 
Fig. 6, transverse section. 
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As will be seen by the table, in addition to these specimens from the 
Purbeck and Wealden beds, ‘coniferous wood” has been reported from 
the Atherfield beds, the Lower Greensand, and the Gault. I have 
placed all these under one entry as “coniferous wood,” although it will 
probably be found when they are subjected to scientific investigation 
that they represent several species and possibly more than one genus. 
It will be observed that while the structure of all the fossil wood thus 
far reported from the Potomac formation is of the Sequoian type, that 
of the Wealden deposits is of the Araucarian type. In America the 
Araucarian type is the only one that has thus far been detected in the 
Triassic deposits, either those of the Atlantic border (Connecticut Val- 
ley, Richmond and North Carolina coal fields) or those of the Southwest, 
the Shindarump formation of Major Powell. The celebrated Arizona 
woods, which yield such beautiful material for decorative objects, 
often show very perfect internal structure, and Dr. Knowlton, after 
examining a large number of specimens, was able to make only a single 
species, Araucarioxylon arizonicum,! which may be the same as the 
Araucarites Méllhausianus Gipp. described, but not figured by G6p- 
pert in Mélhausen’s Reise (p. 492) in 1858, from specimens collected in 
the Rio Secco, near the Colorado Chiquito, Arizona, in 1853.2. Those 
consulting Dr. Knowlton’s description of the fossil wood and lignite 
of the Potomac formation® will observe an apparent exception to the 
Statement made above. The Araucarioxylon virginianum is described 
by him as from the Potomac formation at Taylorsville, Va. A subse- 
quent investigation of this locality by Mr. McGee, Professor Fontaine, 
and myself has proved that the fossil forest bed from which this speci- 
men was taken really belongs to the Older Mesozoic or Upper Trias. 
This is one of the few regions in which the Trias and the Potomac 
formation are in contact, and without such a careful investigation as 
we made on that occasion it might be easy to confound these deposits, 
as the locality for the fossil wood lies close to the line of contact. It 
should, however, be remarked that some specimens of fossil wood col- 
lected by me in the Black Hills of South Dakota, at the same locality 
at which the great cycadean trunks occur, clearly exhibited the Arau- 
carian structure. This locality is certainly Cretaceous, and therefore 
we have both types of structure in the Cretaceous of America. 

I have dwelt thus fully on the fossil wood, partly because it is of 
great historic as well as scientific interest, and partly in order to 
emphasize the fact that, thanks to the labors of Nicol, Witham, Wil- 
liamson, Renault, Felix, Knowlton, and other cultivators of this field, 
the vast quantities of petrified wood found at so many geological hori- 
zons and often constituting the only paleontological evidence of the 


‘New Species of Fossil Wood (Araucarioxylon arizonicum) trom Arizona and New Mexico. Proc. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., Vol. XI, 1888, pp. 1-4, pl. i. 

2Tagebuch emer Reise vom Mississippi nach den Kiisten der Siidsee, von Balduin Méllhausen. 
Leipzig, 1858. 

Bull. U.S. Geol. Surv., No. 56, Washington, 1889. (See p. 50.) ‘ 
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age of formations, is no longer the useless rubbish that it was formerly 
thought to be, and that in so far as it can furnish evidence that evidence 
is of the clearest and most reliable character. 

The foregoing remarks, taken in connection with the table of distri- 
bution upon which they are based, render it obvious that the paleon- 
tological relations, especially those furnished by the plant remains, 
between the Wealden of England and the Potomac formation of the 
United States, and also more generally between the Lower Cretaceous 
of England and that of America, are as close and as much deserving 
of attention as are the geological relations treated at the beginning of 
this paper. 

THE SCALY CLAYS OF ITALY. 

Scarcely anything is said in the general works on the geology of 
Burope about the existence of the Cretaceous formation in Italy. It is 
entirely ignored in Geikie’s Text Book of Geology and in the latest 
edition of Phillips’s Manual of Geology. Little more can be said tor 
Lapparent’s Traité Géologique. In the second edition of that work 
(p. 1159) he treats the Scaly Clays under the Eocene system, and cites 
M. Mantovani! to the effect that it is tufaceous mud derived from below 
and sometimes contains blocks torn from more ancient formations. In 
another place (p. 1337) he speaks of their association with the gabbro 
rosso. Nevertheless a number of Italian geologists (De Stefani, Segu- 
enza, Capellini, etc.) have recognized that formation within the last 
fifteen years. In a memoir by Capellini, which appeared in 1880,’ he 
showed that Cretaceous rocks had been confounded with Eocene and 
Miocene ones, and referring to this paper in a later one, published in 
1884,° he says (p. 536): 

As regards the Sealy Clays,I continued to maintain that they were of different 
ages. Irecognized as Cretaceous rocks the sands of San Martino and Salto di Mon- 
tese, with Inocerami and cephalopods, and in default of decisive facts I did not say 
the last word as to the chronological value to be attributed to the Ammonites of 
the neighborhood of Porretta, and concluded that it could be maintained at that 
date that they were proofs of the Cretaceous in the Apennines of Emilia, 

Six years later the same author described a saurian fossil under the 
name of Ichthyosaurus campylodon from these same clays, and also 
treated of certain cyeadean trunks out of the same beds in the Province 
of Bologna.t’ The saurian fossil was regarded as ample proof of the 
Cretaceous age of the strata in which it was found. In concluding his 
remarks upon it he says (p. 444): 

The fossils collected in the Sealy Clays of Emilia and of other parts of Italy have 


shown that in part they relate to the Senonian, but that there are also representa- 
tives of the Turonian, and that a great portion is certainly to be referred to the 


1 Atti Soc. Ital. Sci. Nat. Milano, Vol. XVIII, 1875, pp. 28-62. 

21] macigno di Porretta e le rocce a Globigerine dell’ Apennino bolognese. Mem. Real. Accad. Sci. 
Ist. Bologna, Ser. 1V, Tom. 11, Bologna, 1880, pp. 175-194. 

31] Cretaceo Superiore e il Gruppo di Priabona, op. cit., Tom. V, Bologna, 1884, pp. 535-550, 

4Ichthyosaurus campylodon e tronchi di Cieadee nelle Argille Scagliose dell’ Emiha, op. cit., Tom. 
X, Bologna, 1890, pp. 431-450 two plates. 
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Cenomanian. It is probable that specimens have also been discovered from the 
Infra-Cretaceous, and it is also probable that in general the Cenomanian Scaly Clays 
rest upon the Triassic rocks in the Northern Apennines. 


The cyeadean trunks described in this memoir were not supposed to 
furnish in themselves definite evidence as to their age. This part of 
his memoir is devoted especially to giving an account of a fine one col- 
lected in the Sealy Clays in the Province of Bologna. The following is 
the substance of that account: 


In the last days of November of the past year (1889) Signor Count Francesco 
Massei announced to me that he had collected in the Sealy Clays of the valley of the 
Idice, not far distant from his villa at Ozzano, certain stones which he suspected 
might be fossileycads. Having been kindly invited to doso, I immediately repaired 
to his house in Bologna and ascertained that he really had reference to a wonderful 
specimen of a true cycadean trunk, but which had unfortunateiy been broken in order 

. to enable him more easily to get it out of the field where it had been dug up. The 
Count having himself collected these important remains, kindly offered to guide me 
in exploring the locality, where I hoped to find some more fragments; in fact, on the 
3d of December I went to Ozzano, and going up the right branch of the Rio Cento- 
nara, which traverses an important mass of typical Sealy Clays, 280 meters above the 
level of the Adriatic, the spot was pointed out tome where the fossil cycad had been 
exhumed, Count Massei related to me that on the 24th of November, in company 
with his foreman, Enrico Ghini, and Corporal Lucio Rocca, passing near an estate 
called La Torre, the property of Signor Engineer Cavalieri, in the parish Settefonti, 
on the road along the borders of a recently plowed field he found the four fragments 
of a cyead, which he recognized without difficulty as belonging to one and the same 
specimen. 

I was then in condition to assure myself of the exact source; having succeeded, 
with careful search, in finding some additional pieces of the beautiful fossil, which, 
from its most perfect state of preservation and from the matrix which still adhered 
to it, permits me to exclude even the remotest doubt that it was just where it fell to 
the bottom of the Cretaceous sea before it became fossilized. 

This, then, is the first fossil cyeadean trunk collected under such favorable condi- 
tions as to permit us to affirm with certainty once for all that the fossil cycads col- 
lected loose in the streams of Emilia incontestably come from the Sealy Clays, and 
these also serve to prove that the Sealy Clays in which they are entombed belong to 
the Lower Cretaceous. 

In intimate connection with this description he very appropriately 
makes mention of another specimen discovered in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which is now lost, but relative to which an extensive memoir by 
Giuseppe Monti is extant, including a figure.’ <A file of the Com- 
mentarii is preserved in the library of the University of Bologna, and 
Capellini was able to consult it. He saw at once from the figure of 
Monti, who had regarded the fossil as a heap of barnacles, that it was 
a cyeadean trunk, and on comparing it with the one recently found he 
observed that they were similar in many respects. The following is his 
account of the manner in which he came to recognize this ancient 
figure and of his researches in bringing the subject to light: 


In 1865, when treating of the fossil Balzenide of the Bolognese, I made known the 
fact that the first notices relative to remains of fossil Cetaceans were due to the 


1De quadam Balanorum Congerie. De Bononiensi Scient. et Artium Instituto atque Academia Com- 
mentarii, Tomus tertius. Bononiae, MDCCLYV, p. 323. 
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Bolognese naturalist Giacomo Biancani, who, at the end of 1757, described and fig- 
ured vertebre and remains of Balenidx in his memoir published in the fourth 
volume of the Commentarii of our Academy under the title: De quibusdam animal- 
iwn exuviis lapidefactis. 

Two years before, in the same volume of the Commentarii, Giuseppe Monti pub- 
lished in the Opuscoli a work of his with the title: De quadam balanorwm congeries, 
and this work was illustrated by a plate drawn and engraved by the celebrated 
Ercole Lelli. A specimen collected in 1754 in a stream which is an affluent of the 
Idice under Castel de’ Britti was found in a collection of Count Giuseppe Ippolito 
Grassi, and was sent by him to Monti for study. Monti saw in it the form of a pine 
cone, and at first suspected that 16 was an ornamental relic of some ancient building, 
but having shown it to B. Beccari was assured by him that it was a fossil. It was 
then that Monti thought of barnacles, and imagined that it might be a great mass of 
the remains of these animals, so he called it lapideorwm balanorum insignis congeries, 
describing it accurately and comparing it with other specimens of barnacles, with 
which, however, he found that he could not in any way identify his large specimen. 
It is sufficient to read that description in order to perceive that it migbt very well 
adapt itself to a specimen of a cyead of the same species as the one found by the 
Count Massei, and equally fossilized.' I suspected that it was a cycad the first time 
that, when engaged on these fossils, I recalled the plate with fossil barnacles pub- 
lished in the old Commentarii, 

At the conclusion of his paper he says: ‘“‘Some transported frag- 
ments may have been found in the Post-Cretaceous conglomerates, but 
the original bed is in the Lower Cretaceous.” 

In 1892 appeared the important memoir on the Cycadean Trunks of 
the Italian Museums, of which Capellini wrote the historical and 
geological parts and Count Solms-Laubach furnished the botanical 
descriptions.?> This work was largely stimulated by the discoveries 
aboverecorded. For an indefinite period specimens of cycads had been 
accumulating in the various museums of Italy, and Senator Capellini 
conceived the idea of getting this material all together and having 
it systematically elaborated. Count Solms had long been engaged in 
the study of the English material, and was well qualified to do the 
botanical part of the work. Capellini’s historical introduction is very 
thorough, and forms a most interesting document. For the present I 
can only refer to his matured conclusions relative to the age in which 
the Italian cyeads flourished. The numerous specimens that had been 
picked up from time to time mostly upon the surface furnish no posi- 
tive proof upon this point, but on investigating the subject he came to 
the conclusion that, notwithstanding the fact that most of them had 
been referred by different geologists to a much later period, all the 
specimens were probably originally derived from the Sealy Clays and 
had been transported and redeposited by various agencies in the beds 
where they were found. The case already mentioned was almost the 


11t is not entirely improbable that the terminal portion of the eyead trunk found by Grassi was a 
part of the trunk of the specimen discovered by Count Massei, collected a short distance from the 
Castel de’ Britti. In its measurements it corresponds to the missing upper part of the specimen 
recently found. [Footnote by Capellini.] 

2T tronchi di Bennettitee dei Musei Italiani. Notizie Storiche, Geologiche, Botaniche, dei Pro- 
fessori Senatore G. Capellini e Conte E. Solms-Laubach. Con cinque tavole, (Mem. Real. Accad. Sci. 
Ist. di Bologna, Ser. V, Tom. II, Bologna, 1892, pp. 161-206, pl. i-v.) 
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only one in which they were actually found embedded in these clays; 
but a careful study of the surrounding conditions in nearly all the other 
cases showed that the clays were not far distant, and that such a see- 
ondary deposition would be very natural under the circumstances. He 
was struck by the close resemblance of these clays to the descriptions 
contained in American works of the beds in which the cycads of Mary- 
land occur, and he concludes his account with the following remarks: 


In May, 1859, Mr. Tyson had found two trunks of Silicified cycads coming from the 
variegated clay of the Potomac group, Jurasso-Cretaceous formation, which he 
tegarded as corresponding in part to the Wealden and in part to the Purbeck of 
English authors. 

The specimens given to Tyson by Dr. Jenkins and Mr. Emack were found, the first 
near Contee Station and the second near Beltsville, and were deposited in the Museum 
of Baltimore. From the same clays, near Contee, Tyson obtained important specimens 
of saurians dug out of an iron mine, and through these the chronological correspond- 
ence could be better determined. The discovery of Tyson (recorded by Dana in his 
Manual of Geology, speaking of Cretaceous plants) was also mentioned by Carruth- 
ers, who, through the aid of Dr. Dawson, who possessed a photograph of those fossils, 
referred them without doubt to the genus Bennettites, with scales a little smaller 
than those of B. saxbyanus. 

Fontaine, creating without necessity the new genus Tysonia, distinguished the 
fossil cyead of the Potomae with the name of Tysonia marylandica, referring to it 
the two above-mentioned trunks and the fragments. The descriptions and figures 
are accurate, but in default of any kind of sections we think it impossible to 
enter into a discussion relative to their more intimate relations with any of our 
Cycadeoider. 

The interesting fact which it has pleased me to note is that there is an almost per- 
fect chronological correspondence and a very great lithological similarity between 
the beds of the Cycadeoidew of Emilia and those of the Cycadeoidee (Tysonia) of 
Maryland. A part of the variegated clays of the Upper Potomac corresponds very 
well with our Sealy Clays, of which it sometimes even presents the fragmentary and 
scaly ' character; and while, as to their fossils, the variegated clays of the Upper 
Potomac are made to correspond to the Cenomanian of Europe, it is also to be noted 
that even in America there is a species of hiatus in the superimposed chronological 
series, and that the Eocene or Oligocene immediately covers these clays. In the 
Lower Potomac sandstones and ferruginous sands, sometimes true conglomerates 
predominate, and they are considered to be of the age of the Wealden, and it is 
presumed that the abundant specimens of Cycadacez and other Cretaceous plants of 
the upper member are derived from these. 


In working up the collections of cycads from Maryland and the Black 
Hills I had, of course, familiarized myself with the memoirs of Capel- 
lini, and had become deeply interested in the large amount of similar 
material existing in Italy, derived, as it thus seems, from beds so 
closely analogous to ourown. Fourteen species are described by Solms- 
Laubach, and from Capellini’s account it appeared that the greater 


‘I was at first inclined to translate the Italian term “ argille scagliose” by the English clay shales, 
the more because, as stated above, I observed that where undisturbed they consist of shales: but in 
default of any allusion to them in English works I was very much in doubt as to the idea implied in 
the Italian designation “scagliose”’ (literally sealy). M. Lapparent generally contents himself with 
using the Italian term, but in one passage (Traité, p. 1159) he refers to them as “argiles écailleuses,” 
which is not the French term for shales, I conclude, therefore, that the scaly character must have 
some reference to the peculiar appearance of the disturbed portions as described above. There is very 
little to justify Capellini’s comparison $f it to anything in the American beds. 
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part of all this material was at the University of Bologna in the geo- 
logical museum. I therefore resolved, while on my vacation abroad, 
to visit Bologna if possible and examine these specimens. I was in 
correspondence with Senator Oapellini, and before leaving America 
received from him a very courteous invitation to do so. This visit I 
made in the early part of September and enjoyed the fullest oppor- 
tunities for satisfying my desires in this respect. My plan involved 
something more than merely to examine the material in the collections. 
Ozzano, near which place the large trunk, Oycadeoidea Masseiana, was 
found, is only a short distance from Bologna, and I expressed to Sena- 
tor Capellini an ardent desire to make an excursion to this locality. 
This request was complied with in a manner that far exceeded my 
anticipations, for not only was I permitted to accompany the eminent 
Italian geologist to the place, but he had taken the pains to anticipate 
my arrival and to announce our coming to Count Massei, who discov- 
ered the specimen on his own estate and for whom it was named. It 
is needless to say that we were cordially received, and the Count accom- 
panied us on the excursion over the Sealy Clays and pointed out to us 
the precise spot from which the specimen had been plowed out of the 
ground. The opportunity for examining the beds was all that could 
be desired. Count Massei after having discovered the specimen had 
frequently revisited the place and made careful observations in the 
vicinity. He had had the ground excavated in all directions and had 
found a few additional fragments. This work had been so thoroughly 
done that it was not of course to be expected that anything additional 
would be found on that occasion. But as I had seen the specimen at 
the museum this was a comparatively unimportant consideration. 
What I specially desired was to see the beds in which it had occurred 
and to make a general survey of the field. 

The Sealy Clays present a very peculiar appearance; the rock has 
some resemblance to certain Potomac strata, but seems to consist chiefly 
of greatly disturbed and subsequently decomposed shales of a dark 
color, weathering whitish. At places there are ledges of these shales 
which are not decomposed, and these have the consistency of hard rock. 
They bear evidence of having been subjected to heat and sometimes 
have atendency to be converted into slate. I was informed that fucoidal 
remains had been found in them and that Chondrites intricatus Sternb. 
had been described from them. They are probably of marine origin 
and intrusive rocks, probably gabbro, are mingled with them in irregu- 
lar ways. Much pyrites and manganese and also erystals of calcite 
occur. It may be described as a calcareous sandstone, but very argil- 
laceous. The region about Ozzano is very hilly, and the locality where 
the cycad was found is on the slope of a ravine leading down to the 
Rio Centonara. Everywhere on these slopes there has been exten- 
sive erosion of the decomposed shales, and the materials thus removed 
from their original position have a very different appearance from those 
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in place. Notwithstanding the heterogeneity of the rock the erosion is 
practically uniform, and the sculpture has the same regular character 
‘that is always seen where soft homogeneous material has been subjected 
to the action of the elements, as in the case of the Columbia brick clay 
of the Potomac Valley. But the Scaly Clays when thus eroded assume 
a very dark color, appearing nearly black at a distance. The uneroded 
portions are much affected with slickensides. In some places the eroded, 
and even occasionally the uneroded, material takes on a red color and 
even assumes the peculiar mottled appearance so characteristic of the 
Potomac clays, and which was also remarked in the Wealden of the 
Isle of Wight. I wouid not lay too great stress upon this phenomenon, 
but after all it is one which is not exactly paralleled at any other hori- 
zou in any part of the world so far as I have been able to learn. 

High up on the slopes of these hills the Cretaceous clay is seen to be 
unconformably overlain by Pliocene sands and sandstones, which con- 
trast with it in a marked manner. 

While at Bologna I of course paid special attention to the great 
collection of cycad trunks in the geological museuin. The greater part 
of those described by Solms-Laubach are, as already stated, in this 
place, and many of his microscopic slides were also there. The great 
Cycadeoidea etrusca Cap. & Solms, which, as I have stated in a former 
paper,’ is not only the largest but also the most ancient, so far as human 
knowledge is concerned, of all the Italian cyeads, having been found 
on a tomb in the Etruscan Necropolis at Marzabotto, in the province of 
Bologna, Its original source is of course unknown, and Capellini 
believes that it was designed as an ornament or symbolic emblem. On 
many of the tombs large stones were found, having of course the same 
purpose, but this was the only one that proved to be a cyeadean trunk. 
It is black on its external surface, but has been cut through transversely 
and longitudinally, the longitudinal section passing through the center. 
The cut surfaces have been polished, and the nature of the stone is such 
as to admit of this admirably. The portion represented on pl. iv of the 
memoir referred to is only a small part of this longitudinal section, but 
the details can be seen even better in the original than in the figure. 
There are also radial sections of fragments, and the model that has been 
made of the whole section, though very perfect, has not been colored, 
The exterior of the specimen shows large elongated or elliptical flower 
buds or axes of inflorescence, and also small ones; the leaf scars are 
subrhombic in shape, but with rounded angles, so as to appear almost 
elliptical. 

There are a number of specimens of C. Capelliniana, which is the one 
that has been found at the largest number of localities. I was unable 
to detect the presence of axes of inflorescence on the surface of any of 
the specimens. The ramentum walls are unusually thin. These speci- 
mens are also dark colored. 


1 Proc. Biol. Soc., Washington, Vol. IX, 1894, p. 84. 
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CO. Masseiana shows an abundance of flower buds, some of which 
project beyond the general surface. They have small perforations, 
being probably the scars of the surrounding bracts. These are features 
which are not well brought out in either of the figures published in 
Capellini’s memoir. 

C, Maraniana is too much worn to show the external characters dis- 
tinctly. There are large openings on the surface which I would regard 
rather as indicating the existence of secondary axes or lateral branches 
than as flower buds. The cortex is unusually thick, even for cycad 
trunks, and the woody zones which it surrounds are much decayed. 

The original specimen of OC. intermedia scarcely justifies the definite 
structure shown on pl. ili, fig. 5. The scars are not depressions, but 
are level with the partitions, which, as the figure shows, are whitish on 
the general black ground. This specimen has been cut through longi- 
tudinally, and I am surprised that the inner surfaces were not figured 
in the memoir. 

C. Pirazzoliana shows scarcely anything when viewed from without. 
Only the upper portion of the internal structure exhibited on pl. ii, 
fig. 1, was at the Geological Museum, but it fully justifies the figure. 

C. Bianconiana shows the flower buds with large decayed centers 
much more clearly than would be supposed from the figure given (pl. ii, 
fig. 2). 

Of C. Scarabellit only a model is to be seen in the Geological Museum, 
and this seems to be of the opposite side from that represented on 
pl. ili, figs. 2 and 3, and does not show the fine flowering buds seen 
in fig. 2, being much worn on that side. One large bud, however, was 
present, resembling the largest one shown in the figure. The polished 
surface of the cut brings out the structure very clearly, even more so 
than fig. 3, which was, of course, drawn from the original. 

Also in the case of C. Cocchiana only a model could be seen. As no 
figure was given of the exterior of this fossil I would have been glad to 
see the trunk itself. From the model I judge that the outer parts had 
suffered much from wear. ‘ 

Count Solms made a new genus for a peculiar fragment found near 
Imola and called it Cycadea imolensis. I examined this fragment, and 
found that it had no external parts whatever, so that its relation to the 
remaining trunks must be judged entirely by the internal structure. It 
has been cut in three oblique directions, chiefly transverse. It seems 
to be a portion in the vicinity of a branch or near the forks of two 
branches, and shows two axes. <A superficial examination would never 
suggest that it was a cyead, but Count Solms found ramentum hairs 
which differed in their structure and form from those of any cyead hith- 
erto examined by him, and chiefly upon the strength of this he described 
it as acycadean trunk and gave it thisname. I still think it was unwise 
to do this, since the creation of a new genus should certainly be based 
on abundant material. 
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In looking over a large collection of cycads, such as that at the 
Geological Museum of Bologna, after having so long studied those of 
America, I could not fail to be struck by the general resemblance that 
holds among the forms in both countries, and considering the additional 
fact that both in America and England the remains of this class of 
vegetation are confined to the lower portion of the Cretaceous and older 
deposits, I can not help feeling that the paleontological evidence alone 
in favor of the Lower Cretaceous age of the Scaly Clays of Italy is 
strong. It does not appear that the animal fossils distinctly contradict 
this view, and as to the stratigraphy, a formation lying unconformably 
between the Trias below and the Pliocene above, may certainly be 
referred to any intermediate horizon which its flora and fauna require. 

In view of the fact that C. Masseiana was actually found in the Scaly 
Clays and that I have myself examined the locality, I have thought it 
worth while to reproduce the figure that appears in the earlier of 
Capellini’s two papers (see P], CITI). As Capellini inclines to believe 
that the original specimen of Monti may have formed a part of this 
same trunk, this also acquires peculiar interest. Capellini had the 
great kindness to hand me, on my departure from Bologna, the original 
plate published by Monti in the Commentarii, which he took from a 
duplicate volume in his possession. I have therefore thought best to 
reproduce the figure as it appears on that plate (see Pl. CIV). The 
following is the original description given by Monti, translated from 
the Latin: 


Its length in one direction is 7 inches, or about half a Parisian foot; but in the 
other direction it scarcely equals half a foot, which measurements are about the 
same as in the rest of its parts; for its form approaches roundness moderately com- 
pressed; but at the summit, where there is a flat space, even slightly concave,! it does 
not exceed 4 inches in width. Its base, in whatever direction measured, is found to 
be 7 inches; therefore the circumference of the whole stone near the base would be 
almost two feet, but at the summit only 18 inches. Moreover, as regards the external 
form, although, as was stated, it may not improperly be compared to a truncated 
pine cone, yet it seemed to us rather to be not unlike a sailor’s cap, although we 
could assert nothing with certainty concerning the base, since it appears to be broken 
and irregular on all sides. The material or substance, as well internal as external, 
of this stone is homogeneous, and indeed does not differ much from that of siliceous 
or igneous rocks, which are sometimes found to be of a dark or black color; for if it 
is struck at any place with flint it emits sparks. Nevertheless it has this peculiarity, 
that it is altogether opaque, and if broken is not smooth like flint, but shows in 
many places streaks interspersed with white crystalline particles; nor is there want- 
ing metallic matter mixed with it, for in various places small shining lines are 
detected imitating copper pyrites. Its dark color and very great weight, exceeding 
30 pounds, sufficiently convinced me when examining it that this stone also contains 
iron; so that it would not be surprising if it should be regarded by some as a lump 
of iron ore. 


Senator Capellini, after having worked up the literature of the sub- 
ject, undertook to rediscover the locality at which the specimen was 


1The concavity observed by Monti and clearly expressed in the figure corresponds to the decayed 
portion noted by English authors in the trunk of Bennettiteze referred to the genus Mantellia and 
described under the name of crow’s nest. {Note by Capellini, loc. cit., p. 165.] 
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found. He made an excursion into the region, of which he gives the 
following account, which has considerable geological as well as histor- 
ical interest: 


In June last (1891), in company with Signor Count Francesco Massei and Signor 
Bernardi, now proprietor of the foundry, I visited the Rio della Cavaliera, following 
it up a good distance to familiarize myself with the nature of those clays and of the 
minerals that are met with. 

The Rio della Cavaliera empties on the right side of the Idice, near the Molino 
delle Donne, and almost opposite the Cassola Canina. At the very entrance of the 
Rio, a sbort distance from Bernardi’s house, there was found an interesting mass of 
limestone, contaiming Lucina pomum, which had been formerly in great part used by 
Bernardi in making lime, and which strongly reminds one of the similar mass that 
is observed in the grove of the Santagata, near Gesso. Having passed this small 
Miocene bed, the Rio was found encased in ancient scaly clays, identical with those 
of the Rio Centonara, which descends toward Ozzano, on the opposite slope of the 
same hill from which the Rio Cavaliera takes its origin, immediately under the 
church of Ciagnano. It is to be noted that about 200 meters east of Ciagnano, and 
in the direction of the course of the Rio della Cavaliera, the superb specimen of C. 
Masseiana was found in the same mass of scaly clays. 

In the scaly clays of Rio della Cavaliera, as well as in those of the Rio Centonara, 
I have noted masses of yellowish-red and greenish clays, which recall certain 
jaspers and stannites of the Titonic and of the Cretaceous, besides aragonite, quanti- 
ties of manganese-bearing concretions, masses of altered variolite, and traces of 
calcareous and siliceous serpentine (oficalce e ofisilice), with caleareous and jasper 
elements; which, in fact, suggest the Lower Cretaceous and Upper Jurassic of other 
regions. Upon the whole, as well from its position as from the relations of fossili- 
zation, even from the dimensions and form, there is good reason to maintain that 
there are close relations between the specimen of Cycadeoidea from the Rio della 
Cavaliera, collected in 1745, for which I propose the name of C. Montiana, and that 
of the Rio Centonara, found in 1890. 


THE MESOZOIC OF PORTUGAL. 
THE EARLIEST DICOTYLEDONS. 


Prior to the year 1888 no dicotyledonous plants had been made 
known from any deposit older than the Cenomanian, with the sole 
exception of the Populus primeva of Heer from the Kome beds (Urgo- 
nian) of Greenland. The statement had therefore been frequently 
made, not only that the type of vegetation which now predominates 
throughout the world had its origin in the Middle Cretaceous, but that, 
in view of the great abundance of this type in the Cenomanian of 
Europe and of Greenland and in the Dakota group of the United 
States, supposed to be of Cenomanian age, the dicotyledonous flora 
had suddenly come into existence at that date. 

It is a remarkable fact, though one paralleled many times in the his- 
tory of science, that two persons independently of each other, and 
neither of whom was aware of the labors of the other, in regions sepa- 
rated by the entire breadth of the Atlantic Ocean, were simultaneously 
discovering the existence of this class of vegetable life at a much earlier 
age than that at which it had previously been found. Prof. William M. 
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Fontaine, of the University of Virginia, had at that date already been 
several years engaged in a careful study of what is now known as the 
Potomac formation, which he was then calling the Younger Mesozoic 
ot Virginia; and, in view of the almost complete absence of other pale- 
ontological evidence, had been giving special attention to the fossil 
plants. He found these in many parts of this terrane, and although 
the great majority of them were ferns, cycads, and conifers, there were 
certain rare and obscure forms which he was unable to refer to any of 
these groups. They were for the most part broad expansions resem- 
bling fronds or leaves, with coarse reticulate nervation. Itis due to his 
sagacity to say that he himself suspected that they might represent 
peculiar dicotyledonous leaves. Professor Fontaine wrote to me and 
described the forms which he had found. He subsequently came to 
Washington and showed me some of the specimens. I fully agreed 
with him that they represented dicotyledonous plants, and soon after 
he found localities on the James and Rappahannock rivers, and espe- 
cially near Aquia Creek,in which these forms were much more abundant 
and better preserved. The question was definitively settled that they 
could not be, as was thought possible, ferns of the type of Dictyophyl- 
lum and Thaumatopteris, but must be in very truth dicotyledonous 
leaves. In his subsequent researches he made extensive collections of 
these forms and developed a rich flora in the Lower Cretaceous of Vir- 
ginia. 

So exceedingly important did I regard this discovery that I urged 
Professor Fontaine to publish a preliminary announcement of it in 
anticipation of his work on the flora of that formation, which did not 
appear until 1890, although it bears date 1889. He declined to do so, 
but gave me permission to mention the fact in a paper which I was 
then preparing.’ It was then supposed that these beds were Jurassic, 
and at the close of a discussion of the origin of the dicotyledons I there 
remarked (pp. 302-303) : 

It is to be hoped that we are at last approaching the beginning at least of a solu- 
tion of this truly great problem of the origin of the dicotyledons. I have myself 
seen at least one slight, it may be, but very interesting sign of possible progress in 
this direction. Certain quite defective but very instructive specimens, collected in 
the Upper Jurassic of Virginia, by Prof. William M. Fontaine, and which he kindly 
brought to Washington for my inspection, certainly possess all the essential elements 
of dicotyledonous leaves, although at the same time bearing a certain recognizable 
stamp of the cryptogamic and gymnospermous vegetation that characterizes that 
earlier age. What is to be the final verdict of science upon these forms can not now 
be told, but it is to be hoped that the Mesozoie strata not only in Virginia, but in all 
parts of the world, may be diligently searched and the materials carefully studied, 
with a view to discovering these certainly merely ‘‘missing links” of a chain that 
can but have been once complete. 

The manuscript of Professor Fontaine’s Potomac or Younger Meso- 
zoic Flora” was completed early in 1888 and submitted for publication. 


1On Mesozoic Dicotyledons. Amer. Journ. Sci., 3d ser., Vol. XXVII, April, 1884, p. 292-303. 
2 Monographs of the U.S. Geol. Surv., Vol. XV, Washington, 1889. 
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But, as is well known, from one to two years is required to bring out a 
work of this magnitude, and I again endeavored to prevail upon him 
to publish a popular statement of the dicotyledonous flora which it 
describes. With his characteristic modesty he still declined to do so. 
He, however, not only permitted but requested me to perform this duty. 
I brought the matter to the attention of Major Powell, Director of the 
Survey, and Professor Marsh, president of the National Academy of 
Sciences, from both of whom I received a courteous invitation to present 
these results to the National Academy at its meeting at Washington in 
1888. I did so, and the paper was published in August of that year." 
Relative to the question here under consideration I there ventured 
the following statements (pp. 129-131): 


It remains to consider the second question, as to the true significance of the 
dicotyledons. Their presence is supposed to indicate a later age than that denoted 
by the other groups of plants. It was long supposed that the upper Quader beds of 
Blankenburg contained the earliest remains of plants of this class, but they were 
at length found in the considerably older strata of Niederschoena in Saxony. Since 
then their occurrence in strata of about the same age in Bohemia and Moravia was 
made known, and it is the practice to treat the so-called Upper Cretaceous of Green- 
land, the Dakota group of Kansas and Nebraska, and the Raritan clays of New 
Jersey as homotaxially equivalent to these Continental deposits. 

With but a single exception no dicotyledonous plants had been found lower than 
this horizon prior to the discovery of the Fredericksburg bed. This exception was 
the occurrence among the collections from Kome in Greenland, a deposit whose 
animal remains are said to fix its age as Urgonian, of a single dicotyledonous species, 
the Populus primava of Heer, all the other plant remains from that deposit belonging 
to the lower types. Although this discovery has not been confirmed by subsequent 
research, and therefore remains subject to the doubt whether the collections may 
not have become mixed with those from higher beds made and sent at about the 
same time, still there is nothing antecedently improbable in it, and it may pass 
unquestioned. It does not, however, invalidate the general proposition that up to 
this time the Cenomanian has furnished the most ancient forms of dicotyledonous 
plants. 

This can not now be said, and we have in the Potomac formation a still earlier date 
at which to fix the observed origin of the type of vegetable life which is now the 
predominant one upon the globe. What then does this dicotyledonous element in 
the Potomac flora prove as to the age of that formation? Can we argue from its 
analogy with other Cretaceous floras? In doing so great caution is required, As 
compared with these the Potomac flora is wholly anomalous in this respect. In all 
the others, with the sole exception already mentioned, instead of those plants coming 
in gradually, as they would be expected to do if the formation represented an age at 
which their development was inchoate, and instead of presenting rudimentary tran- 
sition and archaic types of that subclass, as such early deposits would naturally do, 
we find them to be the prevailing, sometimes, as in the Dakota group, almost the 
only form of plant life, and we also find them fully developed, and even when most 
unlike our modern vegetation, still exhibiting all the characters of highly organized 
plants of theirrank. In the Potomac formation, on the contrary, we find the dico- 
tyledons behaving precisely as they ought to behave in a formation that represents 
an age close down to that at which this form of life first made its appearance in the 
geologic history of the globe. We find them to constitute the great rarities of the 


1 Evidence of the Fossil Plants as to the Age of the Potomac Formation. Amer. Journ. Sci., 3d 
ser., Vol. XXXVI, August, 1888, pp. 119-131. 
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flora, absent from many of the most productive beds, scarce at all places in compari- 
son with the lower types of vegetation, strange and peculiar in character, so vague 
and ill-defined as in some cases to cause doubts as to whether they really belong to 
this group of plants, possessing features that recall the ferns, cycads, conifers, and 
even the monocotyledons, and containing comprehensive types prophetic of many of 
the now fully developed families of dicotyledons. They therefore form just such a 
homogeneous and undifferentiated group of plants, combining in a scarcely distin- 
guishable way all the elements of the later dicotyledonous flora, as we should expect 
to find existing during the early history of this type of vegetation. They are there- 
fore not to be regarded as anomalous, but as normal, and the anomaly, if any there 
be, exists in Cenomanian floras, where this type occurs in such a predominant and 
highly developed form. 

In view of these facts I can not accept the conclusion that the dicotyledonous ele- 
ment of the Potomae flora argues a more recent age than that denoted by the other 
types. On the contrary, the immense difference between this and the Cenomanian 
floras clearly indicates that a vast period must have been required to produce so great 
a development, 

On numerous occasions, dating as far back as 1878,! I have expressed the opinion 
that the dicotyledons could not have had their origin later than the Middle Jura, and 
it will not surprise me if the final verdict of science shall place the Potomac forma- 
tion, at least the lower member, in which the plants occur, within that geologic 
system, While the remaining types point strongly in this direction, I do not regard 
the dicotyledons as at all negativing, but even more strongly suggesting this view. 

Since that date the flora of the Potomac formation has been greatly 
increased by further discoveries, and the older beds from which Professor 
Fontaine obtained his specimens have been connected in an almost 
unbroken series with higher ones in Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
and Massachusetts—the Albirupean, Raritan (Amboy Clays), and Island 
series, as well as with the Tuscaloosa formation of Mississippi and 
Alabama, in all of which the dicotyledonous element largely predomi- 
nates, amounting to 330 species out of a flora of 707 species. I regard 
all this as belonging to the Lower Cretaceous in the sense in which I 
have used that term in this paper, viz, from the Wealden and Neocomian 
to and including the Gault and Albian of Old World nomenclature. 

As already remarked, a similar series of investigations was being 
carried on in Europe simultaneously with the ones just recorded. ‘ Not 
long after I had had the correspondence with Professor Fontaine to 
which reference has been made I began to receive letters from the 
Marquis Saporta, drawing my attention to the existence of peculiar 
forms in the Lower Cretaceous of Portugal, some of which he was 
obliged to refer to the group he had established under the name Pro- 
angiosperms, and others of which, he was quite sure, represented true 
dicotyledons. I acquainted him with the results reached by Professor 
Fontaine, and in 1888, or the same year as the publication of my paper 
last quoted, he came forward with his first statement of this peculiar 


1 American Naturalist, Vol. XII, June, 1878, p. 378; November, 1878, p. 734. In a lecture delivered 
February 24, 1883, at the National Museum, on Plant Life of the Globe, Past and Present (see Science, 
Vol. I, May 4, 1883, p. 858). American Journal of Science, 3d ser., Vol. XX VI, April, 1884, p. 302. 
Proc. A. A. A.S., Vol. XX XIII, Philadelphia meeting, September, 1884, p. 497. Botanical Gazette, 
Vol. IX, Indianapolis, October and November, 1884, p. 174. Fifth Annual Rept. U.S. Geol. Surv., 
1883-84, Washington, 1885, p. 449, diagram, pl. lviii, facing p. 452. 
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condition of things in Portugal.' In this paper are described, in a 
preliminary manner, certain collections made by M. Choffat from beds 
in Portugal of Lower Cretaceous age, but higher than those from which 
Heer, seven years earlier, had described an interesting flora, in which 
no dicotyledons appear. The present collections contained a number 
of undoubted dicotyledonous leaves. The age of the beds was probably 
about that of the Gault of England or Albian o* France. With the 
exception of the American discoveries, this was therefore the lowest 
horizon from which such pl.nts had been reported. 

The following statement contained in this paper is directly in point 
(p. 1502) : 


The only essential difference which distinguishes these beds from those with which 
Heer was acquainted consists in the constant presence in the former of a certain 
number of dicotyledons, a class of plants the date of whose introduction in Portugal 
is thus determined and circumscribed by the vertical space which separates the 
Urgonian from the Cenomanian. This supposed date is in fact entirely conformable 
to the observations made upon this same question in Central Europe, where the 
Wealden and even the Urgonian (Wernsdorf beds in the Carpathian mountains) are 
found to be devoid of dicotyledons, while the plants of this class are already numer- 
ous and varied in the Cenomanian of Bohemia, in that of Saxony (Niederschoena), 
and of Moravia (Moletein). In the present state of our knowledge and in view of 
the discoveries in Portugal it is therefore at the stage of the Almargem, that is to 
say, at the Aptian and Albian, more precisely at the Bellasian of the Portuguese,— 
Vraconnian of the Jura,—Upper Gault,—horizon of Pterocera incerta VOrb., Ostrea 
pseudo-africana Choff., Sphaerulites Verneuilli Coq., Sphenodiscus Uhligit Choff., that 
it is necessary to place the moment at which the dicotyledons commenced to be 
introduced and to spread in Europe. 


But soon after I learned from the Marquis that other collections from 
still older formations also contained dicotyledons, and in 1891 he pub- 
lished a second paper? calling attention to these earlier forms from the 
Urgonian of Cercal. This paper begins with the following significant 
statement: 


The appearance and first extension of the dicotyledonous angiosperms, long 
excltided from the terrestrial flora, of which they form at the present time the prin- 
cipal element, certainly constitute the most considerable event of which the annals 
of the vegetable kingdom have preserved any trace. How was this phenomenon 
produced, to what date should it be referred, and what were the characters of the 
most niotent plants of the new type? These are questions which it is natural to 
ask and which belong to the domain of those which paleontology has for its object 
to solve. Thus far, however, for want of proof, this science has not been able to 
answer them; and while the Urgonian flora of the Carpathians embraces no vestige 
of dicotyledons, those of the Cenomanian of Bohemia already include a rich series 
of them, coming without doubt within the range of still existing genera, or offering 
with these, in appearance at least, no well-marked contrast from the morphological 
point of view. The improbable idea of a sudden creation once rejected, it was 
necessary to have recourse to the hope of one day meeting, at stages anterior to the 
Cenomanian, with eigetoledous closer to their point of origin than those of the chalk 


1Sur les Dicoty pylé ses aes piques du systéme infra-crétacé du ‘Ronagat fcoumtes aane de l Acad. 
Sci. de Paris, Tome CVI, 28 mai, 1888, pp. 1500-1504. 
2Sur les plus anciennes Dicotylées européennes observées dans le gisement de Cercal, en Portugal. 
Comptes rendus, ete. Tome CXIII, 3 Aott, 1891, pp. 249-253. 
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of Bohemia. Already the researches of the geological survey of Portugal, directed 
by M. Delgado, with the cooperation of M. P. Choffat, had enabled me to indicate 
at Buarcos dicotyledons probably of Albian age. More recently the flora of the 
Potomac in Virginia, published by M. Fontaine, has brought to light dicotyledons 
still nearer to the extreme base of the Cretaceous series. Prof. L. Ward, in a notice 
of these dicotyledons,' has not failed to set forth the synthetic characters and embry- 
onic affinities of many of them, recognizing in such traits the indications of an evo- 
lution in process of accomplishment. It is indications of the same nature, even 
more accentuated, that I meet with among the angiosperms of the flora of Cercal, a 
Portuguese deposit inclosed between the fossiliferous Cenomanian and the Neo- 
Jurassic upon which it rests. The Commission des Travaux géologiques has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from this deposit a collection of plants, of which I shall here sum 
up the most salient characters. 

In this paper he briefly discusses a few of the ancestral types (Pro- 
torhipis, Protolemna, Poacites, etc.), which will be more fully considered 
in the sequel. 

It was evident from this that Saporta was monographing this flora, 
and the final report was awaited with much impatience. It arrived, as 
we shall see, late in the year which preceded his death. 

In view of the special importance of the Mesozoic flora of Portugal, 
I have been to the trouble to prepare a somewhat complete history of 
the discovery in that field, which may be appropriately introduced in 
this place, in the course of which I have made careful comparisons with 
the similar conditions on this side of the Atlantic. 


* 


HISTORICAL NOTICE. 


The earliest studies in the Mesozoic deposits of Portugal seem to have 
been made by Mr. Daniel Sharpe, who read a paper before the Geolog- 
ical Society of London on April 11, 1832, describing certain beds in the 
vicinity of Lisbon and Oporto, in the former of which were included 
strata referred by him to the Oolite. On the 9th and 23d of January, 
1839, he presented a second paper, describing more fully the secondary 
formation in the vicinity of Lisbon.?- On November 21, 1849, Mr. Sharpe 
read still a third paper, before the same society,’ of a much more extended 
nature and devoted entirely to the secondary formation. In this paper 
is a full list of all the fossils known down to that date, carefully deter- 
mined by Mr. John Morris. Included in these was a single fossil plant 
regarded by Mr. Morris as a variety of a species of the Yorkshire Oolite, 
called by Phillips Cycadites gramineus. It was found at Cape Mondego, 
and from this circumstance was given the varietal name Munde. Mr. 
Morris referred Phillips’s plant to the genus Zamites, and called the 
Portuguese species Z. gramineus, var. Munda. Schimper recognized in 
it an Otozamites, and Heer afterwards changed the name to 0. angusti- 
folius. By the correct rules of meroenr ature it should be called 
Otozamites Munde. 


‘Referring to the above-mentioned paper in the Am. Journ. Sci., 3d ser., Vol. XXXVI, August, 1888, 
pp. 119-131. 

2 Geol. Soe. London, Proc., Vol. I, p.395; Vol. III, p.31; Trans., 2d ser., Vol. VI, p. 115 ff, 

$Quart. Jour, Geol. Soc., London, Vol. VI, pp. 135-201. 
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In 1858 Sr. Carlos Ribeiro published a series of elaborate papers on 
the Geology of Portugal,! treating chiefly of the Carboniferous; but in 
two of these? he considers the Lias and Oolite, mentioning the plant 
above referred to from Cape Mondego and four other species from this 
and other localities. 

Meantime other collections were being made, and in 1880 M. Paul 
Choffat published a somewhat elaborate report on the Geology of the 
Jurassic of Portugal? in which the fossil plants were considered as far 
as available. The collections were sent by Choffat to Prof. Oswald 
Heer, and a preliminary report upon them was received in time to be 
inserted as an addendum. MHeer’s full report appeared a year later’ 
and constitutes the first important contribution to the Mesozoic flora of 
Portugal. It also includes a large number of Tertiary plants. The 
Mesozoic horizons are here regarded as embracing, first, the Rhetic; 
second, the Jurassic, subdivided into Lias, Oolite or Dogger, and 
Upper Jurassic or Malm; and third, the Cretaceous, which was largely 
compared with the Wealden of other parts of Europe. Heer found in 
these collections 5 Rhetic, 18 Jurassic, and 23 Cretaceous forms. The 
Cretaceous plants consisted chiefly of ferns, cyeads, and conifers, but 
two of them were referred to the monocotyledous. No traces of dicoty- 
ledons were discovered. 

M. Choffat continued his investigations, and after Heer’s death sent 
the, plant impressions to the Marquis Saporta at Aix. The latter was 
greatly imterested in them and published three preliminary reports, two 
of which have already been mentioned; the other’ relates to the Jurassic. 
Some of the horizons in the Cretaceous were the same as those con- 
taining the plants described by Heer, while others were considerably 
higher. The full report upon these imteresting collections has been 
waited for with great impatience, especially by American geologists 
familiar with our Potomac formation, in which the case is so nearly 
paralleled. In fact I was so desirous of learning more in regard to 
them that by previous arrangement with the Marquis, and at his urgent 
request, I paid a visit to the veteran paleobotanist at Aix, in the south 
of France, and through his extreme courtesy was not only permitted 
to examine these collections, but enjoyed the great favor of discussing 
with him a large number of most interesting questions to which they 
gave rise. It was then that I learned that the final report was already 
in press and would soon appear, and proof sheets both of the text and 
plates were already in the possession of the author, sothat it was possible 


’Mem. Acad. Real. Sci. de Lisboa, New Ser., Vol, II. 

2Mina de Carvao de Pedrado Cabo Mondego, and do Districto de Leiria; op. cit., Pt. 11, Third and 
Fourth Memoirs (these memoirs are separately paged). 

3Htude stratigraphique et paléontologique des terrains Jurrassiques du Portugal. Premidre livrai- 
son. Le Lias et le Dogger au Nord du Tage. Section des travaux géologiques du Portugal, Lis- 
bonne, 1880. 

4Contributions A la flore fossile du Portugal par le Dr. Oswald Heer. Section des travaux géologi- 
ques du Portugal, Lisbonne, 1881. 

5 Comptes rendus Acad, Sci. de Paris, Vol. CXI, December 1, 1890, pp, 812-815. 
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to examine the work in immediate connection with the specimens. This 
work! appeared before the end of 1894, scarcely a month before his death, 
which occurred on January 26, 1895, so that he was unable to distribute 
it, as I know he intended to do, among his correspondents; but copies 
were sent out by the geological survey of Portugal and a few are in the 
hands of American geologists. It may as well be stated here that 
although a large and voluminous report, containing 288 quarto pages 
and 39 plates, it still comes far short of covering the material that was 
then in the author’s hands. The collections were sent to him in install- 
ments almost every year and were still arriving, but it was necessary 
to fix some limit, and the work was closed at a certain date and sent to 
press, since which time other collections had been received, upon which 
he was at the time actively engaged, and these were also carefully 
examined on that occasion at the Chateau of Fonscolombe, the country 
residence of the Marquis, 16 kilometers north of Aix. These were to 
be reported upon in a subsequent memoir. The remarkable parallel- 
ism between the plant-bearing deposits of the west coast of Portugal 
and those of the eastern part of the United States, and especially 
between the Lower Cretaceous of Portugal and our Potomac formation, 
gives an especial interest to this memoir. 


THE JURASSIC FLORA. 


In America there is a decided time hiatus between the lowest Potomac 
beds and the next plant-bearing horizon below, which is now regarded 
as belonging to the extreme Upper Triassic and as about the equivalent 
of the Keuper deposits of Lunz in Austria.? In Portugal, on the con- 
trary, there appear to be no plant-bearing horizons in the Trias proper, 
but in the Jurassic a considerable number of such deposits have been 
found. M. Choffat, who prepared the geological part of this memoir, 
follows as closely as possible the nomenclature of the French geologists, 
and it is found that plant-bearing horizons occur in the Infralias, part 
of which may be as low as the Rhetic, and some of which is referred to 
the Sinemurian; in the Lias; in several of the properly Oolitic beds 
(Toarcian, Bajocian, Callovian, etc.); in several members of the Coral- 
lian; and especially in still higher beds classed as Neo-Jurassic, which 
are mainly correlated with the Kimmeridgian, but may extend into 
the Portlandian. The Jurassic deposits of Portugal consist of sand- 
stones and limestones, the former predominating below; and while all 
of them may not be of marine origin, so large a part is fossiliferous that 
by the aid of the careful stratigraphical investigations of the Portu- 
guese geologists it has been possible to fix the position of the plant 
beds with relation to those holding animal remains, a fact which is of 
the utmost importance in determining the validity of the evidence of 


1F lore fossile du Portugal. Nouvelles contributions A la flore Mésozoique par le Marquis Saporta. 
Accompagnées d’une notice stratigraphique par Paul Choffat. (Avec 40 planches.) Direction des 
travaux géologiques du Portugal, Lisbonne, 1894. 

2See Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., Vol. III, 1891, p. 31. 
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_ fossil plants in such countries as America, where for the most part no 


such guide exists. 


The Jurassic flora of Portugal, as embraced in the present memoir 
and in that of Heer already mentioned, consists of 126 species, as follows : 


List of the Jurassic plants of Portugal, with their distribution in that 


country. 
Jurassic. Cretaceous. 
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List of the Jurassic plants of Portugal, with their distribution in that 
country—Continued. 


Jurassic. Cretaceous. 


Neo-Jurassic. 


Species. 


| Infrahas. 
Oolite. 
Corallian. 
Valanginian. | 
| Urgonian. 

| Albian. 


| Lias. 
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List of the Jurassic plants of Portugal, with their distribution in that 
country—Continued. 


Jurassic. Cretaceous. 


Species. 


Corallian. 
Neo-Jurassic. 
Urgonian. 


Oolite. 
Aptian 
Albian. 


+ | Valanginian. 
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As will be seen from this table this flora embraces 21 species from 
the Infralias, 2 from the Lias, 8 from the Oolite, 9 from the Corallian, 
and 91 from the Neo-Jurassic, which about corresponds to the Kim- 
meridgian of England, with 5 species occurring in two of these hori- 
zons. The table also shows that no less than 14 species pass up into 
the Cretaceous beds. Most of these are cases in which the range is 
only from the Neo-Jurassic to the Valanginian, or from the uppermost 
Jurassic to the lowermost Cretaceous, but a few reach the Urgonian, 
Aptian, or even the Albian, while the widely distributed and polymor- 
phous Onychiopsis (Sphenopteris) Mantelli occurs at all these horizons 
as well as in the Upper Jurassic beds. These species will be more spe- 
cially considered in connection with the Cretaceous. 

As regards botanical affinity this flora is subdivided into 7 alge, 6 
equiseta, 71 ferns, 7 cycads, 26 conifers, 8 monocotyledons, and 1 spe- 
cies of Yuccites referable to the group Proangiosperms. Of the ferns, 
which so largely predominate, 26 species belong to the genus Sphenop- 
teris, 10 to Cladophlebis, 8 to Scleropteris, and 4 to Hymenophyllites. 
Of the conifers, which come next in importance, 6 belong to Pagiophyl- 
lum, 5 to Brachyphyllum, and 3 to Thuyites. The cycads belong to the 
two genera Podozamites and Otozamites. Seven of the monocotyle- 
dons consist of small blades and culms of supposed grasses, grouped 
under the genus Poacites. 

A comparison of this Jurassic flora with that of the American Trias 
reveals the fact that while only 3 species, Cheirolepis Miinsteri, Pagio- 
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phyllum peregrinum, and Palissya Braunii, are common to the two, there 
are 14 genera that occur in both. In the number of species the two 
floras as now known are almost equal, that of the American Trias num- 
bering 119, while that of the Portuguese Jurassic numbers 126. It is 
therefore important to note in what proportions these 14 genera occur 
in the two floras: 


Genera common to the American Trias and the Jurassic of Portugal. 


Number of species. 
Genera. American | Jurassic of 

Trias. Portugal. 
IBANGRA asec as sesclsee aceesee 3 1 
Brachyphyllum ..-... -..... 1? 5 
Cheitolepis saens+- 2 )-ccaeeee 2 1 
@hondrites ayo. 322 eee 3 1 
Cledophiebiss..-2.-cstec.-ce is 10 
Cisehropieniscss sarees aera 2 i 
Biguisetam: 22s 725 2205 -t =e 6 5 
Otozamitesa; oc seceasic se 4 3 
Paprophyllum 22 ac seas se 6 6 
Waligaya cece see acne = cee ee 3 2 
PPCOPCLISs -csecseoe eee ee 1 5 
IPodozamitess: s2 5 -sse nee 2 4 
Schizoneuray 2. s22eee se, 5 1 
WiOLG Zia cae Sores ete = cet | if 2 


When we consider that the two horizons do not at all overlap and 
that more than three-fourths of the Portuguese plants come from the 
uppermost members of the Jurassic, it is not to be expected that the 
correspondence will be very close; and accordingly we not only miss in 
the Portuguese flora some of the largest American genera, such as 
Acrostichites, Ctenophyllum, and Pterophyllum, but also some of the 
most striking and abundant forms, such as Macroténiopteris, while 
on the other hand no monocotyledons occur in the American Trias so 
far as known, and the two largest genera of ferns in the Portuguese 
Jurassic, Sphenopteris and Scleropteris, are entirely wanting in the 
American Trias. 

The remarkable feature of this Upper Jurassic flora of Portugal is 
the large number of ferns that are closely related to those of the Lower 
Cretaceous of the United States, and this alone would justify the above 
discussion of the Jurassic flora. The comparisons which Saporta 
makes are confined almost exclusively to the two genera, Sphenopteris 
and Cladophlebis, although he does note a close resemblance between 
his Scleropteris sinuata and Fontaine’s S. virginica. In the genus 
Cladophlebis he compares his O. angulata with Fontaine’s C. parva; 
his C. sinwatiloba with C. crenata, and also with Aspidiwm fredericks- 
burgense Font.; his C. obtusiloba with C. constricta, and also with Pecop- 
teris strictinervis Font. With this last species he also compares his 
Pecopteris stricta, showing that he, too, has difficulty in distinguishing 
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Pecopteris from Cladophlebis; and undoubtedly the movement which 
Mr. Seward has inaugurated in the direction of eliminating the genus 
Pecopteris entirely from Post-Paleozoie horizons will now go on until 
it becomes complete and the genus Pecopteris is restricted, as it should 
be, to the Paleozoic. The number of species of Sphenopteris compared 
with American forms is still greater. For example, he compares his 
S. palmifida with two of Fontaine’s species of Acrostichopteris, A. 
densifolia and A. longipennis. His Sphenopteris ovatiloba he compares 
with Fontaine’s 8. latiloba; but most of his comparisons of Sphenop- 
teris are with species that Fontaine refers to Thyrsopteris; for example, 
Sphenopteris Delgadoi is compared with Thyrsopteris Meekiana and 
T. elliptica. Healso compares his 8. tenelliloba with T. elliptica and with 
T. densifolia; and again his S. marginata is compared with Fontaine’s 
two species, 7. insignis and T. pachyrachis. These comparisons and 
some others that might be mentioned are sufficient to indicate the close 
affinities of these Mesozoic genera of ferns and the great difficulty that 
even the best authorities have in drawing clear lines of demarkation 
among them. It is probable that the genus Thyrsopteris, which is a 
rare type in the living flora, does not actually occur in the fossil state, 
and it will be better in the end to refer all these forms to extinct 
genera, such as Cladophlebis, Sphenopteris, Onychiopsis, Ruffordia, ete. 

But the special interest which these comparisons have in this place 
is the intimate bond which they furnish between the Iate Jurassic of 
Portugai (supposed to correspond closely with the Kimmeridge clays 
of England, but perhaps running up into the Portland beds, and thus 
closely approaching the Purbeck, which has been treated in this paper 
as a part of the Wealden) and the oldest Cretaceous of America, which 
some geologists in this country make to extend some distance into the 
Jurassic, but which is here treated as a Cretaceous deposit. 


THE CRETACEOUS FLORA. 


The Cretaceous flora of Portugal has, of course,a much greater inter- 
est for the student of American paleobotany than the Jurassic flora 
which has just been considered; first, because, as now known, it is 
considerably larger, numbering 204 species, but chiefly because we have 
in America a large number of plant-bearing deposits that correspond 
so closely with those of Portugal that a comparison may be legitimately 
made, and furnishes valuable results. It is true that our American 
Lower Cretaceous flora has been now so extensively worked that it has 
assumed relatively large proportions, numbering at the present date 
over 800 different species. The Potomac formation alone furnishes no 
less than 737 species. The interest is still further heightened by the 
fact that in the Lower Cretaceous of both Portugal and America the 
plant-bearing beds occur at a number of distinct horizons, which may 
not without profit be directly compared in the two countries. For 
example, the Potomac formation now furnishes at least five distinct hori- 
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zons from which fossil plants have been obtained, the lowest being the 
James River series, which may extend as Jow as the top of the Jurassic. 
The next higher is the Rappahannock series, so well known at Freder- 
icksburg, Va., and other points on the Rappahannock ana Potomac 
rivers. The third is the Mount Vernon clays which directly overlie 
the last named and have furnished a distinct flora. The fourth is the 
Aquia Creek series which unconformably overlies the last, in some 
places at least. The fifth is undoubtedly much higher, and there 
appears to be a considerable thickness of nonfossiliferous deposits inter- 
vening between the last named and those plant-bearing beds that have 
been discovered on the eastern side of the District of Columbia and at 
other points near Washington, on the Severn River, and on the eastern 
Shore of the Chesapeake Bay, whjch have furnished a flora substan- 
tially identical with that of the Amboy Clays on the Raritan River, and 
not widely differing from that of Staten Island, Long Island, and 
Marthas Vineyard, which I have called the Island series, nor from 
that of the Tuscaloosa formation of Alabama. 

The Lower Cretaceous of Portugal is subdivided into a very similar 
series of plant-bearing deposits. One locality, Valle-de-Brouco, is 
referred by Choffat to the Infravalanginian, which is at the very base 
of the Neocomian, and corresponds well with our James River series, 
An important plant-bearing locality between Matta and Valle-de-Lobos, 
is regarded as Valanginian or Neocomian, as is also the series in the 
vicinity of Torres-Vedras, viz, at S. Sebastiao, Quinta-da-Fonte-Nova, 
Forca, etc. This horizon may be compared with the Rappahannock 
series of the Potomac formation. Near Cereal and Zambujeiro a large 
flora has been obtained. The plants are of rather ancient types, but 
denote a horizon considerably higher than the one last mentioned. 
Saporta refers them to the Urgonian, and M. Choffat does not decidedly 
object to this, but says that the stratigraphy, so far as he can judge, 
would indicate a somewhat later age. This horizon may be nearly the 
same as that of the Mount Vernon series of the Potomac formation. 
The beds of Almargem, which have furnished many species, chiefly 
determined by Heer, overlie the recognized Urgonian and probably 
belong to the next one, called by the French geologists the Aptian. 
Certain other beds, as at Caixaria and Caranguejeira, are less definitely 
tixed geologically, but probably belong to about the same horizon. The 
Aptian of the French geologists lies between the Urgonian below and 
the Albian above, and corresponds in the main with the Lower Green- 
sand of England. It may be compared with the Aquia Creek series 
of the Potomac formation, which has yielded a large number of fossil 
plants, including such well-marked dicotyledons as Celastrophyllum 
and Sapindophyllum. 

Above these beds there is an abundant plant locality at Buarcos, 
which is classed as Albian, and still higher others at Nazareth, Alca- 
nede, and Monsanto, also regarded as Albian, but as belonging to that 
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uppermost member called Vraconnian. The Albian corresponds in a 
general way with the Gault and is the uppermost section of the Lower 
Cretaceous, the overlying beds being Cenomanian, which is the lowest 
subdivision of the Upper Cretaceous. These Albian plant-bearing beds 
may be roughly compared with what has been called in America the 
Amboy Clays, but which has recently been more correctly named by 
Prof. William B. Clark the Raritan formation. In America, as in Por- 
tugal, this deposit may also be divided into two parts, a lower and an 
upper, the former consisting of the beds along the Raritan, which them- 
selves have a considerable thickness and show marked changes in the 
flora, while to the latter belong the deposits on Staten Island, Long 
Island, Marthas Vineyard, the Island series, which have yielded large 
collections chiefly from indurated nodules formed in red clay. If the 
Buarcos bed is correlated with the Raritan, the Vraconnian may corre- 
spond to the Island series. 

Finally, in the valley of Alcantara, at Padrao, Pombal, and Villa- 
Verde-de-Tentugal, there are plant-bearing beds belonging to the 
Cenomanian. It is possible that these latter may not be higher than 
those of Long Island and Gay Head. 

In describing the lithological character of the strata in the vicinity 
of Torres- Vedras, M. Choffat says: 

The sandstones of Torres are in general incoherent; they contain numerous worn 
quartzites either in grains or pebbles, sometimes attaining the size of the fist and 
giving place to conglomerates. Some beds are fine and argillaceous; there are even 
clay masses and also beds of siliceous cement forming true quartzites. The color of 
the whole is a yellowish-white, sometimes reddish; the clays are sometimes dark 
gray, but they are in too small quantity to influence the general aspect, the whitish 
color of which is chiefly due to the presence of kaolin. 

As regards the plant beds he almost always describes them as con- 
sisting of clay lenses (‘ lentilles @argile”), and in much of his general 
description he might have been treating of the Rappahannock series of 
Virginia, so similar are these practically equivalent beds on opposite 
sides of the Atlantic. 

I had had some curiosity to know how the fossil plants from. the Por- 
tuguese beds occurred. Most of the fossil plants known are broken out 
of hard rock, the leaf impressions forming natural planes of cleavage; 
these may be sandstones or indurated clays, rarely limestones; but in 
the Potomac formation the case is entirely different. In all beds below 
the Island series the plants occur in clay, which is either laminated or 
regularly stratified between the sands, or else it occurs in lenses and 
pockets, the latter being the prevailing form in the older beds (James 
River and Rappahannock series), and the former being the regular mode 
of occurrence in all the Newer Potomac deposits (Albirupean, Raritan 
clays, ete.). In the Island series, however, the plants mostly occur in 
nodules, which are more or less completely lithified, but are formed 
within the clay after the manner of concretions by the action of iron 
and other minerals. I was therefore greatly interested to examine the 
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matrix in which the Portuguese fossil plants occur. It evidently cor- 
responds very closely with that of the great majority of the Potomac 
deposits. The plants occur in the clays, which are more or less soft and 
even plastic when first exposed, but harden on drying. In some of the 
Potomac beds the vegetable matter of the leaves remains as a thin, black 
film covering theclay, 
which, being damp 
when first exposed to 
the light, almost im- 
mediately cracks and 
crumples on drying, Il, sianen, 
and is thus more or 

less completely lost. G 
But in most cases the _ || Foromaain. 
vegetable matter is 
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It embraces a small sketch map of the locality and profiles. I also give 
(Fig. 69) his diagram showing the correlation of these several beds. 

Properly to illustrate the character of the Lower Cretaceous flora of 
Portugal I have prepared three tables of distribution. 

The first embraces the entire flora of 204 species and shows their 
distribution in Portugal alone, but throughout not only all the Lower 
Cretaceous beds, but also the Jurassic below and the Cenomanian 
above. 
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The second contains only the 11 species that occur in the Lower 
Cretaceous of America. None of them are peculiarly American species, 
but nearly all have a wide distribution over the world. Their complete 
lateral and vertical range is given. 

The third table embraces 12 of the new species of Saporta which he 
compares with American species, or with species occurring in America, 
with the full distribution not only of the Portuguese forms, but of the 
plants with which they are compared. 


List of the Lower Cretaceous plants of Portugal with their geological 
distribution in that country. 
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List of the Lower Cretaceous plants of Portugal with their geological 
distribution in that cowntry—Continued. 
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List of the Lower Cretaceous plants of Portugal with their geological 
distribution in that country—Continued. 
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List of the Lower Cretaceous plants of Portugal with their geological 
distribution in that country—Continued. 
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As will be seen from the first of these tables, the floras of the several 
' horizons in the Lower Cretaceous of Portugal differ less in their abun- 
dance than those of the Jurassic. The largest is that of the Valan- 
ginian, amounting to 88 species, or over 43 per cent; the Urgonian has 
yielded only 45 species, or 22 per cent; the Aptian, 25 species, or over 12 
per cent; the Lower Albian, 64 species, or nearly 32 per cent; the Upper 
Albian or Vraconnian, 26 spevies, or nearly 13 per cent. The striking 
coincidence of the parallelism between these horizons and those of the 
Potomac formation in America is still further heightened by the cir- 
cumstance, accidental perhaps, that the numerical proportion exist- 
ing between the species now known at the corresponding horizons in 
America is very nearly the same. The Basal Potomac, corresponding 
to the Valanginian, has yielded 329 species, or a little over 44 per cent; 
the Mount Vernon clays, which were compared with the Urgonian, 42 
species, or somewhat less than 6 per cent; the Aquia Creek beds, cor- 
responding to the Aptian, 137 species, or rather more than 18 per cent; 
the Raritan beds and their equivalents, compared to the Lower Albian, 
264 species, or nearly 36 per cent; and the Island series, compared to 
the Vraconnian, 133 species, or 18 per cent. These results may be put 
in the following tabular form: 


* Comparative table of percentages. 


Lower Cretaceous of Portugal. Potomac formation of the United States. 
Horizons. | Per cent. Horizons. Percent. | 
Vraconnian ...... tS" \Island series.o...2 02. 25o0n5. 18 
Lower Albian ..-. 32 | Amboy Clays, ét¢..........-. 36 
Ap Olan) seeesey =a 12 | Aquia Creek series........... 18 
Ungonian esa. 122 22 | Mount Vernon clays ......... 6 
Neocomian ....... 43 | Basal, Potomac............... 44 


The Mount Vernon clays have been very little developed as yet, and 
when this florula is thoroughly known it will probably fully equal that 
of the Urgonian beds of Portugal relatively to the total flora. 

Taking the Cretaceous flora of Portugal as a whole, exclusive of the 
Cenomanian, it is found to consist of 2 alge, 2 Hepatice, 1 species of 
Isoetes, 3 of Lycopodites, 2 equiseta, 79 ferns, 15 cycads, 29 conifers, 5 
anomalous types classed by the author under the head of Proangio- 
sperms, 16 monocotyledons, 47 dicotyledons, and 3 forms of uncertain 
affinity. 

It will be seen that, asin the Jurassic, so in the Cretaceous, the ferns 
predominate, and of these 30 species belong to the genus Sphenopteris, 
and 12 to Cladophlebis. Seven of the cycads belong to the genus Pod- 
ozamites, and 3 to Glossozamites. The conifers are much more evenly 
distributed, there being 5 species of Brachyphyllum, and 3 each of 
Sphenolepidium and Thuyites, while a large number of genera have 
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only one or two species. Among these are Frenelopsis, Paleeocyparis, 
Paleolepis, Sequoia, and Widdringtonites. The genera referred to 
the Proangiosperms are Changarniera, Eolirion, Yuccites, Delgadopsis, 
and Protorhipis, some of which will require special mention further on. 
Nine of the monocotyiedons consist of grass-like objects referred to 
Poacites, some of which Saporta classes under the Proangiosperms and 
others as true monocotyledons, but I prefer to group them together. The 
dicotyledonous flora is here well developed, but most of the forms oceur in 
the Albian. Sevenspecies are referred to a new genus, Proteophyllum, 
a name too near to both Proteephyllum of Fontaine and Protophyllum 
of Lesquereux, but the forms are different from both of these; four to 
the new genus Dicotylophyllum, and 3 each to Eucalyptus, Laurus, 
and Salix. 

In comparing the Cretaceous flora of Portugal with that of America it 
is true that we find only a few species that are common to the two coun- 
tries, really only five, as follows: 

Cladophlebis Browniana (Dunk.) Seward. 
Cladophlebis Dunkeri (Schimp.) Seward. 
Onychiopsis Mantelli (Brongn.) Seward. 
Sphenolepidium Kurrianum (Dunk.) Heer. 
Sphenolepidium Sternbergianum (Dunk.) Heer. 

These are all plants of wide distribution, and argue very little for the 
identity of the particular horizons in which they occur. The compari- 
sons which are indicated in the third of the above tables are much more 
significant from this point of view, and it is altogether probable that if 
all the material from both countries could be studied together there 
would be a large number of specific identifications. 

Weshould not, of course, expect the species to be common to any great 
extent, and the comparison is practically limited to the genera. Looked 
at from this point of view, we see that the resemblance is indeed close, a 
great number of the important genera occurring in both floras. There 
are no less than 46 of these common to the two, though in some cases the 
author’s individuality is probably alone responsible for slight differences 
of termination in the names. For example, forms referred to Baiera by 
one would be referred to Baieropsis by the other, and so with Ctenis and 
Ctenidium, Myrsine and Myrsinophyllum, Oleandra and Oleandridium, 
Salix and Saliciphyllum, Thuya and Thuyites, ete. 

Many of these genera, when we consider the difference in the size 
of the two floras (about as 1 to 4), occur in both countries in nearly the 
same proportion. For example, of Aralia we have in Portugal 2 species, 
in America 11; of Brachyphyllum, in Portugal 5, in America 9; of Cla- 
dophlebis, in Portugal 12, in America 25; of Frenelopsis,in Portugal 2, in 
America 6; of Laurus, in Portugal 3, in America 8; of Myrica, in Portu- 
gal 2, in America 11; of Podozamites, in Portugal 7,in America 15; of 
Sphenolepidium, in Portugal 3, in America 9, ete. There are, of course, 
some cases in which the proportion is not the same. Thus, only 1 spe- 
cies of Magnolia occurs in the Portuguese beds, while in America we 
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have 12, and on the other hand the largest Portuguese genus, Sphenop- 
teris, represented there by 30 species, counts in America only 8 species. 
But here it may be supposed that the true representative in America 
of the Sphenopteris type of Portugal is really that exceedingly abund- 
ant genus Thyrsopteris, which numbers 40 species in the American beds. 
This would somewhat restore the relative proportions. On the whole, 
then, it may be considered that the Lower Cretaceous flora of Portugal 
is, botanically speaking, a very close repetition of that of America; 
and in view of the fact that in both countries a number of distinct hori- 
zons Showing the progressive change in the flora throughout that 
period have yielded fossil plants in such a way that, if the Portuguese 
beds were as fully developed as are the American ones, each of these 
florules might also be compared, the subject becomes rather fascinating. 


ARCHETYPAL ANGIOSPERMS. 


Space will only permit the consideration of one other important 
aspect, viz, a comparison of the dicotyledonous forms in the two coun- 
tries together with those ancestral types which Saporta regards as 
prophetic of that great group of plants. This last question may be 
considered first. He finds among the specimens certain forms which 
he refers to the genus Protorhipis of Andre. This genus was founded 
in 1853 upon some remarkable forms from the Lias of Steierdorf in 
Banat, Hungary,' which Andre regarded as a fern and placed under 
the Pecopteridee. He compares it with Jeanpaulia, which has since 
been proved identical with Baiera and correctly referred to the Coni- 
fer; also to Cyclopteris, Comptopteris, Diplodictyum, and Thauma- 
topteris, among fossils, and to Platycerium, among living ferns. 

When I first saw the figure of his Protorhipis Buchii, [had grave 
doubts of its being a fern and inclined to believe that it represented 
some higher type of vegetation. I am therefore not surprised that 
Saporta has arrived at the same conclusion, and am highly gratified 
that he has had the courage to give it publicity, notwithstanding the 
fact that Schimper, Schenk, Heer, and Nathorst have all been content 
to regard it as a fern of the type of Drynaria, Platycerium, Allosorus, 
Clathropteris, and the other living and fossil forms already mentioned. 
I have reproduced Andre’s figure (Pl. CVI, Fig. 1) for purposes of 
comparison. 

In 1865 Zigno discovered another species which, however, differs in a 
marked manner from the original of Andre, having the margins entire, 
It is a small, deeply kidney-shaped leaf resembling that of some species 
of Asarum, and was named P. asarifolia. This comes from the Oolite 
of Italy.” 

The forms described by Nathorst in 1878,° though much smaller, are 


1Lias-Flora von Steierdorf im Banate, by K.J. Andra, Abhandl. d. k. k. geol. Reichsanst., Vol. I, 
Abth. 3, No. 4, 1853, pp. 35-36, pl. viii, fig. 1. 

?Pl. Foss. Form. Oolithica, Vol. I, 1865, p. 180, pl. ix, figs. 2, 2a. 

3Fl. v. Bjuf, Pt. 1, p. 42; Pt. 2, p. 57, pl. xi, figs. 2, 4. 
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otherwise similar to P. Buchii, and Nathorst at first proposed to refer 
one of them to that species, but later concluded that it was distinct 
and made two species, P. integrifolia and P. crenata. 

In 1880 Heer described another small cordate form from the Oolite 
of Siberia. It is similar to Zigno’s species and was named P. reni- 
formis.| Two years later, however, he found another similar form in 
the Kome beds of Greenland, Urgonian, which is rather cordate than 
reniform and which he called P. cordata” Both these forms have the 
margins entire. 

Saporta in this work has revised all these forms and comes to the 
conclusion that they can not be ferns, and although the original P. 
Buchii and both of Nathorst’s species, though lacking the distinction 
of midrib and secondary nerves, so closely resemble dicotyledonous 
leaves and are somewhat comparable in nervation to Credneria and 
some fossil Viburnums, as well as to such living genera as Glechoma 
and Chrysosplenium, still he hesitates to class them in that group. He 
has carefully refigured both of Nathorst’s specimens, and these revised 
figures are here reproduced (PI. CVI, Figs. 4 and 5). All these he care- 
fully compares with the Portuguese form, which he names P. Choffati, 
two of the most perfect figures of which are here shown (Pl. CVI, Figs. 
2 and 3), and classes the whole in the special group which he long ago 
created and denominated the Proangiesperms, as representing the fore- 
runners of both the monocotyledons and dicotyledons. The Portuguese 
species comes from the beds at Cercal, which, as we have seen, may be 
referred to the Urgonian. It is therefore probably of about the same 
age as the Kome beds of Greenland from which Heer derives one of 
his species; all the others, of course, are of far more ancient origin, viz, 
Jurassic, and it is not to be wondered at that no one should have ven- 
tured to refer them to any modern type. ; 

Of the other four genera referred to this group, viz, Changarniera, 
Yuccites, Delgadopsis, and Holirion, the first two come from the Valan- 
ginian (Neocomian) of S. Sebastiao, the third from the Urgonian of 
Cereal, and the last from the Albian of Buarcos. They all seem to be 
ancestral monocotyledons. Delgadopsis occurs in two forms, first as a 
sort of culm or broad striate stem, and secondly in the form of a jointed 
rhizome, the swollen joints emitting immumerable rootlets, which when 
absent leave peculiar scars. 

Choffatia Francheti from Cereal, regarded by the author as a dicoty- 
ledon, is also a very remarkable plant, and has been aptly compared 
by him to certain euphorbiaceous forms, such as PhyHanthus. It also 
resembles some species of Euphorbia. It seems to be a floating aquatic, 
and specimens with the fibrous roots occur in the collection. In some 
of these, descending fibers occupy one side of the stem or rachis, while 
the floating or aerial leaves occupy the other. 


1Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. VI, Abth. 1, Pt. 1, p. 8, pl. i, fig. 4a. 
2Tbid., Abth. 2, p. 10, pl. iii, fig. 11. 
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Upon the whole it can not be said that any of these higher types, 
found below the Albian and corresponding in age to our Middle and 
Older Potomac, very closely resemble the plants of the same general 
class from the American beds of that age, and yet there are certa n 
Potomac forms referred by Professor Fontaine to Menispermites, 
Hederephyllum, Protezephyllum, and Populophyllum, whose areolate 
nervation somewhat resembles that of Protorhipis Choffati. The new 
genus Dicotylophyllum, of which he finds four species in the Urgonian of 
Cereal, and which he very properly regards as a true dicotyledon, some- 
what resembles the Protorhipis, but lacks the peculiar areolate nervation. 
These leaves are all quite small, but show a somewhat distinct midrib 
and usually 2 to 4 lateral primaries. In form they recall some species of 
Vitis or Cissites, and D. cerciforme, while not resembling Cercis, as the 
specific name would imply, has many of the characteristics of Hedera. 
It may be roughly compared with Professor Fontaine’s Vitiphyllum, 
from the Potomac of Baltimore, and except in size D. hederacewm and 
D. corrugatum are fairly comparable with Populophyllum reniforme Font. 
and Protewphyllum reniforme Font. Several of the American forms are 
reproduced here for comparison (see Pl. CVI, Figs. 6-9). 

In the Albian beds of Buarcos, and especially in the Vraconnian of 
Nazareth, we begin to find some of the higher types. But the genus 
Proteophyllum has still a very ancient appearance, with a more or less 
areolate nervation. It is a narrowly-lobed leaf, remotely recalling in 
its general form some species of Dewalquea. It may be possible to 
trace this form into his Aralia calomorpha from the same beds. His 
Adoxa preatavia is a very peculiar plant, which also reminds one of 
Vitiphyllum Font., although species of the latter genus which show 
the branching character have not yet been figured. His Braseniopsis 
venulosa has some of the characteristics of Protophyllum of Lesquereux, 
but is usually smaller and always entire; the nervation is also different 
except at the base of the leaf, which has a large expansion below the 
summit of the petiole, as in Protophyllum. Myrsinophyllum revisendum 
will doubtless have to be revised. It is much like Potomac forms that 
have been referred to Myrica (e. g., M. brookensis) and Celastrophyllum. 
It is entirely different from the Myrsine borealis of Heer, which, with 
two other species, occur in the Amboy Clays and Tuscaloosa formation. 
His Cissites obtusilobus, of which I give one figure (PI. CVII, Fig. 1), is 
very close to Fontaine’s Vitiphyllum (Cissites) multifidum (Pl. CVI, 
Figs. 2-5). His Menispermites cercidifolius, though much smaller, is not 
unlike Professor Fontaine’s M. virginiensis, especially the smaller forms 
which I have found in the Mount Vernon clays. E is Aralia proxima 
can scarcely be distinguished from A. Wellingtoniuna of the Dakota 
group, more common in the Newer Potomac. 

It is only in the Nazareth beds (Vraconnian) that we find the typical 
Amboy Clay flora. Here we have the Eucalyptus, Laurus (Laurophyl- 
lum), Salix, Myrsinophyllum, Sapindophyllum, etc., some of which are 
doubtless specifically identical with forms described by Newberry, and 
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it is altogether probable that if the posthumous work of Dr. Newberry, 
now in press, had been in the hands of the author a large number of 
the species would have been identified with American forms. 

I will notice only one other significant fact. In the Cenomanian beds 
which overlie these last, as it would seem unconformably, but which 
may not be so widely separated from them as has been supposed, there 
occurs a large elongated leaf which the Marquis has called Chondrophy- 
ton laceratum. It agrees only in its finer nervation with C. dissectum 
Sap. & Mar., the only other species.!. It has a very delicate nervation 
with small polygonal meshes, and an entire paryphodrome margin, but 
the remarkable fact is that it seems to have a deeply retuse summit. It 
is evident that from the specimen the author was unable to make this 
latter out with certainty; but he has drawn the marginal lines so as 
distinctly to indicate it. So desirous was he that this leaf should be 
correctly represented that he has given us two interpretations from 
drawings made at different times (figs. 4 and 5 of pl. xxxviii). He 
states that he considers fig. 5 to represent the form better than fig 4, 
and it is in this that the terminal lobation is most clearly shown. A 
comparison of this figure with the numerous specimens of Lirioden- 
dropsis simplex of Newberry, leaves no doubt whatever that the Portu- 
guese plant is at least a congener of the American plant, and it is just 
possible that it may belong to the same species. As this form has been 
three times published,’ it is a little surprismg that Saporta did not 
think to compare it with the Portuguese plant. There are differences in 
the finer nervation, but this is also perceptible between his two draw- 
ings of the same specimen; these also differ in different specimens of 
the American plant, and one or two other species remain to be published. 
When all the material is illustrated most of these differences will disap- 
pear. If any remain they can be ascribed to difference of age and geo- 
graphical position. I do not, therefore, hesitate to refer this plant to the 
American genus and to rename it Liriodendropsis lacerata. On PI.CVII, 
Fig. 6, Saporta’s best figure is here reproduced, by the side of which 
(Figs. 7 and 8 of the same plate) is shown our L. simplex from the Amboy 
Clays. I had expected to use some of the published figures above 
referred to, but thinking that possibly Dr. Hollick might have some 
drawings that would be available for the purpose I sent him Saporta’s 
plate and requested him to inform me whether he knew of any speci- 
mens of Liriodendropsis that approached any more closely to the 
Portuguese plant than those already published. He investigated the 
matter and made drawings of two forms, both of which deviate 
slightly from the type of L. simplex. That represented by Fig. 7 seems 
to be nearest to Saporta’s figure. Itis what Dr. Newberry distinguished 
as the variety angustifolia. The other form, Fig. 8, is nearer the type, 
but belongs near a group that Dr. Hollick proposes to regard as form- 
ing the variety constricta. It shows the summit better than the other. 


'L’Bvolution du Régne Végétal. Les Phanérogames, par G.de Saporta et A. F. Marion, Vol. II, 
Paris, 1885, p. 120, fig. 126. 

2Bull. Torr. Bot. Club, Vol. XIV, New York, January, 1887, p. 6, pl. lxii, figs. 2,3.4; Am. Journ. Sci,, 
3d ser., Vol. XX XIX, New Haven, February, 1890, p. 98, pl. ii, figs.6,7; Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., Vol. 
XI, 1892, p, 102, pl. ii, figs. 2-7, 9. 
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STRUCTURAL DETAILS IN THE GREEN MOUNTAIN 
REGION AND IN EASTERN NEW YORK. 


By T. NELSON DALE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


After several years of field work in a region and the publication of 
its more important results, there may yet remain scattered in a geolo- 
gist’s note-books descriptions and sketches of details at disconnected 
localities which either illustrate in a fresh way well-known geological — 
laws or throw a little more light on less familiar ones. 

The great movements which have produced what Sir William Dawson 
fitly calls ‘‘mountains of crumpling” are apt to leave their record on 
every cubic foot of the region affected by them whenever its materials 
are sufficiently fine grained. For this reason the characteristic fea- 
tures of such mountain-making movements are often quite as truly 
shown by single ledges, or even hand specimens, as by whole mountain 
sides. 

This is particularly true of the Green Mountain ranges and their 
western foothills in New York. In this paper a number of observations 
of such minor objects in that region have been brought together and 
made to tell their own story in few words. In each case the observa- 
tions have been, as far as possible, brought into relation with the geo- 
logical principles which they illustrate. These chips from a geological 
workshop may prove useful to teachers; some of them may afford hints 
to field geologists in other but similar regions, and a few may find 
application in economic geology. 


INCLINED AND OVERTURNED FOLDS. 


In an old limestone quarry at Lenox, Mass., a narrow cart road has 
been cut through an anticline, thus giving two transverse sections of 
it (figs. 70,71). A system of east-and-west vertical joints probably 
facilitated the operation. The anticline has the prevailing strike of the 
region, north 20° east, and dips 40° east on its eastern side and about 75° 
east on its western. It is compressed and overturned so that its axial 
plane dips about 50° east. The usual thickening and pinching out of the 
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beds along the apex of the fold is well shown. In one of the upper 
beds (fig. 70) a slight faulting has resulted. The southern face (fig. 71) 
has suffered more weathering, and shows a very low easterly cleavage 
crossing all the beds and evidently subsequent to the folding. In 
limestone, weathering often brings out structural features which could 
otherwise hardly be detected. Overturned folds, i. e., with axial planes 


Fig. 70.—Overturned anticline of crystalline limestone with easterly dipping axial plane, Lenox, Mass. 
Photograph taken looking south. Height, 15 feet. The dark layers are due to yellowish weather- 
ing. The.folds are thickened at the top and drawn out. Some faulting has occurred here in the 
upper layers. 


dipping east or west—more frequently, however, to the east—are well 
known as typical of the western part of the northera Appalachian 
region. 

Within a few hundred feet of this is another limestone fold (fig. 72), 
in which the overturn has proceeded a step farther. We have either 
the eastern or the western limb of a syncline folded over onto itself so 
as to form a minor anticline and syncline. 
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A cliff of Silurian shale along the gorge of the Hoosick at Schaghti- 
coke, Rensselaer County, N. Y., 5 miles west of the Hudson (fig. 73), 
shows how misleading a series of such similarly overturned folds may be 
to onemaking estimates of thickness, even when cleavage phenomena are 
absent. In crossing the upper edges of such a series the observed dips 
would all be easterly at various angles. This series of small, acute folds 


Fic. 71.—Same anticline as in fig. 70, but 10 feet farther north. Photograph taken looking north. The 
face has suffered erosion, bringing out a very low easterly dipping cleavage. 


with easterly dipping axial planes probably forms part of the side of a 
broad fold, and the dip to be entered in the geologist’s note-book in such 
a locality ought to be “low west, in small folds.” 

On the Lebanon Springs Railroad a little south of Stephentown, 
Rensselaer County, N. Y., the Silurian slates contain a small, extremely 
compressed anticline so overturned that its axial plane dips only 
10° (fig. 74). It is traversed by a slaty cleavage parallel to its axial 
plane. 
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Slightly overturned folds may be confined to certain zones of strata 
and also have pitching axes. Thus at Ashley Hill, near Rayville, in 
the northern part of Columbia County, N. Y., there are beds of red shale 
5to 6 inches thick al- 
ternating with beds 
of very quartzose 
limestone 1 to 3 
inches thick (fig. 75). 
The axes of the folds 
pitch 60° south. 
This folding seems 
to be confined to 
some 10 feet or so 
of strata, for a few 
feet east and west 
the beds resume 
their usual north- 
. erly strike and east- 
erly dip, and the 


Fig. 72.A fold within the limb of a syncline of crystalline limestone, folding disappears. 
Lenox, Mass. Sketch taken looking north; area 15 by 15 feet. At The shale beds have 
A the upper side of the bed; at B the lower side reflexed. 


a cleavage which 
strikes and dips conformably to the unfolded beds on both sides of the 
folded zone (see fig. 76). 

Such small b_lts of strata plicated along the strike within a mass of 
strata which is 
broadly folded 
in a direction 
across the 
strike are not 
of very fre- 
quent occur- 
rence. They 
may, perhaps, 
be accounted 
for by the un- 
equal plasticity 
of different 
beds, the softer 
ones thinning 
out under pres- 


sure more than 
the harder PG. 73._Sketch of a series of overturned folds of shale, with easterly dipping 
axial planes, on the right bank of the Hoosick, at Schaghticoke, N. Y. 


ones, that is, 
becoming longer. The plication of such beds along the strike would 
then be the result of the taking up of their surplusage in that direc- 
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tion.! In this instance this plication, instead of acting directly along 
the strike, seems to have acted in a direction between it and that 
of the general dip of the entire series, thus giving a southerly pitch 
to the subordinate folds. 


Fic. 74.—Overturned compressed anticline of slate with axial plane dipping 10°, and with slaty 
cleavage parallel to it. Length, 6 feet. Stephentown, Rensselaer County, N. Y. Photograph. 


TRANSVERSE FOLDS. 


In Dr. J. E. Wolff’s section of Hoosac Mountain’ the folding of a great 
mass of beds in two directions at right angles to each other, i. e., with 
and across the strike, is finely shown. 

The anticline is 14 miles broad at the surface from east to west, and 
the transverse anticline, i. e., the one in the axis of the fold. is about 43 
miles long at the surface from north to south. 

At the foot of the Taconic Range, near the west end of the village of 
Williamstown, about 84 miles northwest of the great complex Hoosac 
anticline, is a hillock of quartzite and limestone of Cambrian and Silu- 
rian age® in which the Hoosac structure is repeated in miniature, the 
whole structure being exposed within about one-third of a mile square. 
Further study may show that this structure is characteristic of the 
Green Mountain region. 

On the north, the east, and the southwest sides of the hillock the 
limestone crops out, overlying, as it should, the quartzite of the Ver- 
mont formation, which constitutes its centerand top. Similar relations, 
if one may judge from the outcrops along the strike to the south, probably 


1See Archibald Geikie’s report on recent work of the Geological Survey in the Northwest Highlands 
of Scotland, ete.: Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc,, London, Vol. XLIV, p. 397, where he deseribes a similar 
overfolding of smail micaceous layers. Thisstructure also occurs in Cambrian schists and quartzites 
at Clarendon in Vermont. 

2 Mon. U. S. Geol. Survey, Vol. XXIII, Pl. VI, Secs. V, X, XII. 

3 See Ibid., Pl. I (mup). 
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recur on the west side, which, however, is covered with drift. The dips 
on the east are about 50° east, on the north about 30° northeast, and on 
thesouthwest about 45° southwest. Fig.77 represents asection crossing 
the hill nearly in the 
direction of theaxes of 
the folds of the region ; 
fig. 78, one crossing it 
atrightanglestothem. 
In fig. 77 the parallel- 
ism between the fault- 
ing and the cleavage 
is noticeable, also the 
partial protection 
afforded to the lime- 
stone synclinal cores 
by the quartzite anti- 
clines.’ Such longi- 
tudinally folded anti- 
clines show that the 
compression which 
was concerned in the 


formation of the Green 
Fic, 75.—Belt of folded and pitching strata of shale and quartzose . BK) the G 


limestone, with a slaty cleavage confined to the shale. Sketch Mountains operated 
taken looking down along the pitch. Ashley Hill, Columbia both in a northwest- 
County, N. Y. 


[ 


5 Ft 


SS 


southeast and in a 
northeast-southwest direction. On the theory of the contraction of 
the earth’s interior as the cause of mountain systems, and even on that 
of the expansion of the 
crust, it seems more ra- Strike & dip |of beds east a west of folded belt 
tional that the corrugation ——S 
of the sedimentary beds 
should have occurred si- 
multaneously in two direc- 
tions at right angles to 
each other than that it 
should have been confined 
to one. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the 


Hoosae structure is prob- Fic. 76.—Diagram of above, looking across the strike. The 


ably uncommon in the cleavage in the shale is parallel to bedding east and west of 
folded belt. 


Green Mountain region. 

That the northeast-southwest folding was the result of a secondary 
movement seems difficult to believe, on account of the great rigidity 
which the first folding and its accompanying metamorphism must have 
imparted to the masses. 


'In gathering material for this section the author has availed himself to some extent of the labor of 
a former student of his, Mr. Alexander Sloan. 
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VERTICAL DISAPPEARANCE OF FOLDS. 


A specimen, fig. 79, from the Taconic Range, about 6 miles west of 
Pittsfield and a mile north of Perry Peak, illustrates a familiar fact in 
stratigraphical and experimental geology, namely, that crumpling in a 
QUARTZITE _ S.w 
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Fic. 77.—Longitudinal section of hillock (‘‘Bullock’s cobble’) at west end of Williamstown village, 
Mass., showing longitudinal folding, faulting, and cleavage. Looking southeast. 


W.N.W. QUARTZ 


ITE 
SF ESE 


LIMESTONE 


F1G. 78.—Cross-section of same hillock (fig. 77), looking north-northeast along the strike; the portion 
at the left taken from supposed relations south along the strike. The hmestone may be overturned 
and, for a space, dip easterly under the quartzite. 


series of superposed strata can not be uniform for any great vertical 
distance, even where there is no change in the material of the strata. 


: } DV 1030.4 +33 8 
ae 


Beatle 


Fig. 79.—Photograph of a specimen of chloritic sericite-schist from the Taconic Range, 6 miles west- 
southwest of Pittsfield, Mass., showing a plication disappearfng in a direction vertical to the bed- 
ding. 


The folds die out above or below. Mr. Ashburner’s section of the 
Stanton shaft inversion! shows this dying out, both above and below, on 


\ Reproduced in Thirteenth Ann. Rept. U. S. Geol. Survey, Part I, Pl. LX XIII. 
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alarge scale. The same occurs on a small scale in fig. 80. In such cases 
the cause may lie in the different tenacity of the material, as was sup- 
posed in explaining fig. 76. These possibilities should be taken account 
of in the construction of sections. 


WwW 


Fic. 80.—Sketch of a ledge of micaceous quartzite on the west side of Rattlesnake Hill, Stock- 
bridge, Mass., 25 by 8 feet, showing the folds diminishing both above and below. 


ORIGIN OF QUARTZ LENSES IN THE BEDDING-PLANES OF 
SERICITE-SCHIST. 

Quartz veins and lenses occur almost everywhere in the sericite- 

schist of the Taconic Range in Vermont and Massachusetts, and also 

characterize the Cambrian-Silurian schist mass of Hoosac Mountain! 


Fia. 81.—Photograph of a ledge of plicated sericite, chlorite, quartz-schist in the Taconic-Greylock 
mass, New Ashford, Mass., showing quartz lenses and lamin in the bedding; in lower part, quartz 
in cleavage. Size of ledge, 14 by 10 feet. 


Some of them are evidently in bedding planes; others, however, lie in 
cleavage planes crossing the former, and others again occur in joints 
(see fig. 81). 


os ee = 


1 See Mon. U.S. Geol. Survey, Vol. XXTIT, figs. 7, 31, 41, 46, 47, 50, 51, 58, 70. 
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The question arises whether those which lie in the bedding planes 
are silica which has filtered into partings between the strata formed 
during their plication and metamorphism, or whether they are replace- 
ments of sedimentary material. | 

In traveling westward from Shaftsbury and Arlington, in Vermont, 
across the Taconic Range into Washington County, N. Y., one crosses a 
great schist mass, part of which is of Silurian and part of Lower Cam- 


Fig. 82.—Photograph of the southern side of a ledge of small alternating beds of plicated slate and 
quartzite, the latter weathering white. Two miles west of the Vermont line, in White Creek, Wash- 
ington County, N.Y. A mileoff, along the strike of the folds, is seen the top of Goose-egg Hill, which 
consists of similar rocks. Hammer handle, 30 inches long. 


brian age; as a whole, therefore, it seems to correspond to the Hoosac 
schist of western Massachusetts. In the western portion the typical 
quartz veins and lenses give place to small beds, $ to 3 inches thick, of 
quartzite, which in places is more or less.calcareous, and instead of the 
schist we have a fine-grained slate. 

Fig. 82 shows a plicated mass of such alternating beds of slate and 
quartzite. Under the microscope the quartzite consists of interlocking 
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quartz areas, with here and there a grain of plagioclase or a plate of 
muscovite or a fiber of sericite. 

About a quarter of a mile west of this locality the slate is finely and 
sharply plicated, and contains small beds of quartzose material. Under 
the microscope these are found to consist of quartzite similar to that 
just described, but with cavities lined with limonitie staining from the 
decomposition of some ferruginous mineral. These beds, even when 
only one-fourth of an inch thick, are traversed by vein quartz, and par- 
ticularly at the sharp turns where fractures would be likely to occur, 
so that it is difficult in the field to determine where the quartzite ends 
and the quartz begins. On the whole it seems probable that the quartz 
lenses of the bedding originated in either of the following three ways: 


’ 


¥ 1c, 83.—Section of crystalline limestone, mica-schist, and quartzite, 14 miles south of Jamaica vil- 
lage, Windham County, Vt., showing false bedding. A, white and pink marble; B, feldspathic 
biotite-schist, 6 feet; C, quartzose limestone; D, micaceous quartzite; (C and D together, 15 feet) ; E, 
feldspathic biotite-schist, 15 feet. 


/ 


1. As infiltrations in partings parallel to the bedding during plication 
and metamorphism.' 

2. As infiltrations in small, plicated, stretched, and fractured beds of 
quartz sandstone or quartzite. 

3. As replacements of calcareous beds after their plication and 
stretching. 

A case like that figured on page 147 of Monograph XXIII, where the 
quartz of the bedding has suffered cleavage, points to movement subse- 
quent to the cleavage and the metamorphism which attended the forma- 
tion of the lenses. A large quartz vein in the pre-Cambrian granitoid 
gneiss of Stamford, Vt., is thus minutely cleaved. Careful observa- 
tion and coordination of such instances in veins of segregation may 
lead to interesting inferences. 


Mr. C. L. Whittle, in a paper on ‘‘ The occurrence of Algonkian rocks in Vermont and the evidence 
for their subdivision,” Jour. of Geol., May-June, 1824, considers the secondary quartz in the bedding 
and cleavage planes of mica-schist to have originated in ‘‘the excess of silica resulting in great part 
from the decomposition of silicates originally in the rock, the alumina and potassium going to form 
the muscovite.” 
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FALSE BEDDING. 


Besides all the structural difficulties arising from complex folding 
and metamorphism, there occurs now and then false bedding, or ‘“ con- 
torted false bedding.” 

On the east side of the Green Mountain range, about 14 miles south- 
east of Jamaica village, the Brattleboro and Whitehall Railroad cuts a 
series of alternating beds of feldspathic, quartzose biotite-schist. and of 
erystalline limestone, here and there of a delicate pink. 

Two of the beds of limestone, more quartzose than the rest, and 
about 15 feet thick, with the mica-schist both above and below them in 
conformable contact, have the structure shown in fig. 83. The plicated 
structure can hardly be ordinary stratification. It may be a cleavage 
foliation originally diagonal to the bedding, but plicated in a secondary 
movement, or we may have to do here with such minor unconformities 
as are caused by the deposition of the limestone along a sloping bottom 
with currents occasionally eroding portions of the small beds, creating 
a plunge-and-flow structure, and this may have been plicated in the 
general compression of the mass. Someone may suggest a thrust 
plane between B and C, and another between D and E, 


CLUES TO BEDDING. 


Wherever bedding is obscured by cleavage one of the first things to 
be done is to distinguish, if possible, the bedding by tracing out the 
continuity of some 
minute line of sedi- 


ay j Zl Wea 
a eT WW 
homogeneous this be- SX 


comes impossible. In 
the Cambrian-Silurian 


shales and slates of |Z 
Washington County, RPC 

N. Y., lines of holes Zo 
occur now and then on jij», ; 


transverse joint faces Fic. 84.—Diagrams of shale ledges showing obscure traces of bed- 
(see fig. 84, A, 185 C). ding, Washington County, N. Y. A, bedding shown by lines of 

= holes (due to dissolution of calcareous matter) crossing the cleav- 
Upon a closer Inspec- age; B, C, proof of interpretation of A; lines of holes parallel to 
tion these are found to small calcareous bed; D, bedding shown by uneven surface con 
be due to a very slight tinuous with a delicate parting in the stratification. 


calcareousness of the shale along certain bedding planes. Weathering 
attacks these planes more readily, but at irregular intervals, and the 
effect is as though small limestone pebbles had been dissolved out. 
Again, sometimes, in weathering, a slight parting in the stratification 
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surface of a stratum, even where the cleavage foliation is the dominant 
one. (See fig. 84, D.)' 

In fig. 85 is shown a plicated bed of limestone in a mass of shale. 
In determining the dip of such a mass neither 
the dip of the cleavage nor that of the separate 
limbs of the step-like folds of the limestone 
should be taken, but the general course of the 
limestone bed. 


DIFFERENTIAL CLEAVAGE, 


Where a bed of shale or other fine-grained 
rock is inclosed in a coarser-grained one cleavage 
foliation is apt to be confined to the former (fig. 
86). Where the adjoining strata are not plicated 
such localities may afford a clue to the relation 
Hig. bs Digeeemror Netee, of between the dip of the cleavage and the diree- 

cleaved shale inclosing small tion of the pressure which produced 1t. If we 
papredgrrsar instep ike suppose the cleavage in fig. 86 to have originated 
cality, 14 wiles southeast om au themuime of the folding, the force which pro- 
North Greenwich, Washing duced the fold would seem to have operated in a 
ton County, N. Y. : F 
direction nearly at right angles to the cleavage; 
but if the cleavage was produced while the beds were still horizontal, 
the direction of the pressure would be about 40° to the dip of the cleavage. 

How slaty cleavage may 
be confined to particular & 
beds is also well shown in lin.Slate 
figs. 75, 76, 85. J. Gosse- 2 
let gives a fine illustra- 
tion of this in a section of Vertical Cleavage 
certain slate quarries in Sinssiste = 
northeastern France.’ 
That the angle of the dip 
of the cleavage is deter- 
mined in part by the phys- 
ical character (tenacity) 
of the rock materials is 
shown at the locality rep- 
resented in fig. 87. Dif- 


erent materials diffract, Fic. 86.—Diagram of ledge of grit and red slate in Grafton, 
as it were, the cleavage ere eee ee ie Habe sens phe has a 

+ vertical cleavage which (does not 6x end into © grit. 
differently. Here the # 


cleavage, in crossing alternating beds of shale and limestone, changes 
its dip, being almost vertical in the limestone and only 40° in the shale, 


IzinGrit < 


1Compare William W. Mather, Geology of New York, Part I, Pl. X, fig. 6, 1848. 
J. Gosselet, L'Ardenne, Mémoires pour servir Vexplication de la carte géologique détaillée de 
la France, p. 41, fig. 7, Paris, 1888. See, also, Mather, op. cit., Pl. X, figs. 7 and 8. 


* 
* 


st 
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a difference of over 50° within a mass which must have been subjected 
to auniform pressure. This is what Sir Archibald Geikie has termed 
“differential cleavage,” and about which he says: ‘In fact, there seems 

to be a constant relation 
Yo , between the inclination of 


the cleavage planes and the 

ures aise cea hatse erro texture of the strata; the 

AN AtTIANULAALNG'=S SUS ALTOS MIL g fine flags and shale behave, 
ee SRE g so to speak, like lines of 

Wi Ny atta Ahan (emestone |S weakness, their constituent 

= SS SSSSSSSS SES particles having been drawn 
pee Na Se ; out or dragged much farther 
Sete ONG, than those of the grits,”! 

(aes Ea a oe pa: Butin the locality which he 


Fic. 87, —Sketch of ledge of alternating beds of limestone figures the cleavage planes, 


and shale, showing the different effect of these materials. toad sof 1] ovine 
upon cleavage (‘‘ differential cleavage’’). Erosion has in instead of merely altering 


turn also affected these materials differently. Jackson, their dip angle in passing 

Mase Bo Cn ts from one material to an- 
other, as in fig. 87, form in the coarser beds “sigmoidal curves,” 
which seem to be the result of a continuance of the motion after the 
formation of the cleavage. Fig. 87 represents simple differential 
cleavage, but Sir Archibald Geikie’s, a more complex thing, a flexed 
or slightly plicated differ- 
ential cleavage. 

In fig. 87 the effect of 
the more tenacious or brit- 
tle material, limestone, up- 
on the cleavage has been 
similar to that of a denser 
medium upon a ray of 
light—the cleavage has 
been, as it were, refracted 
toward the perpendicular: 


CLEAVAGE BANDING. : 
Fic. 88.—Diagram of ledge of slate (phyllite), showing slip 


i cleavage confined to the tops and shorter limbs of the plica- 
One of the more inter- tions, giving the rock a banded structure across the bed- 


esting developments of slip ding planes. On the Battenkill, 14 miles west of Vermont 
F ; line, in Salem, Washington County, N.Y. 

cleavage is shown in figs. 

88 and 89, from the schist and slate region of Salem and White 

Creek, in Washington County, N. Y. In fig. 89 the weathered bed of 

coarsely plicated quartzose limestone indicates plainly the direction of 


1 Archibald Geikie, Report on the recent work of the Geological Survey in the northwest Highlands 
of Scotland, etc.: Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., London, 1888, Vol. XLIV, p. 482, fig. 23. See, also, his 
Text-Book of Geology, 3d ed., 1893, p. 706, fig. 335. 
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the bedding. The slippage due to cleavage seems to have been mostly 
confined to certain narrow belts or bands, which recur at intervals of a 
foot or so. This appears to be the result, in some cases, of the inequal- 
ity of the limbs of the plications and of the slippage occurring at the 
apex of the fold and within the shorter limb (see fig. 88). The 
effect is to give the rock a somewhat stratified appearance in the 
cleavage direction, i. e., across the stratification. My assistant, Mr. 
Louis M. Prindle, recently found in Bennington County, Vt., 15 miles 
west of Rupert and one-fourth of a mile east of the Hebron (N. Y.) 


Fa. 89.—Photograph of slate ledge (phyllite) on the southeastern foot of Goose-egg Hill, in White 
Creek, Washington County, N. Y., looking north along the strike, showing, in upper part, a coarsely 
plicated easterly dipping bed of quartzose limestone eroded so as to leave a series of small cayes in 
which ferns are growing. Above and below and parallel to this bed are the coarse plications of the 
noncalearcous slate, with a coarse slip cleavage, forming here and there cleavage bands. One of 
these traverses the calcareous bed, having withstood erosion, Hammer handle, 30 inches long. 


line, some shales in which this structure is still more highly developed 
(see fig. 90). 

The rock is plicated in roundish folds measuring in places about an 
inch in diameter. Each fold is gently arched for a space of one-half 
inch to 2 inches, and this portion of the rock appears massive; but 
under the microscope it shows about 360 imperfectly developed ship 
cleavage planes to the inch, which are vertical to the tops of the arches. 
The shanks of the folds are very long (measuring at least 14 inches in 
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about one-fourth of an inch thickness of rock), and make an angle of 
only about 20° to 40° with the cleavage. The cleavage within that part 
of the rock traversed by the shank of the folds, although not any more 
minute than in the arches, is much more continuous, and there breaks 
up the rock into slaty laminz. Along these shanks, therefore, most of 
the motion has taken place. The general appearance of the rock is 
that of a series of alternating beds measuring about one-fourth of an 
inch and three-fourths of an inch, respectively, or even more, but run- 
ning transversely to the actual bedding. The change in the course 
of the cleavage is here not 
due to a change of material, 
but to a change of motion in 
the same material.! 

Furthermore, there appears 
under the microscope a fer- 
ruginous staining along the 
cleavage of the more slaty 
bands (see fig. 91). Under 
higher magnifying powers the 
muscovite scales, which, to- 
gether with quartz fragments, 
largely make up the rock, lie 
nearly all with their axial 
planes in the bedding planes 
of the rock instead of in that 
of the cleavage.’ 

This cleavage banding may 
explainsome perplexing local- 
ities where there appears to 


be a distribution of different PII6ISO 
coloring materials in parallel B 

belts across the bedding. 

Such color bands seem to be 3 INCHES 


due to the unequal develop- Fia. 90.—Diagram of specimen of shale, or phyllite, from 
near Rupert, Bennington County, Vt., showing the de- 


ment of cleavage. The more velopment of cleavage banding along the shanks of the 
highly cleaved belts more plications, giving the rock the appearance of being 
Bs < fe stratified across the real bedding. 

readily admit percolating 

waters holding various iron compounds in solution, which they deposit 
within the cleavage foliation, while the less highly cleaved belts, being 
less permeable, show less staining or preserve the original color of 
the rock. The result is a rock striped in two colors or in several 


1Since the preparation of this paper this locality has been revisited and photographed, for future 
publication. Cleavage banding is not infrequent in Washington County and the adjacent parts of 
Vermont. ; 

2This rock possesses the character of a shale (mica scales and numerous quartz fragments), and in 
places that of a phyllite or slate (sericite fibers). 
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shades across the bedding. Such alternations of color or shade are 
naturally taken as indications of bedding, and the stratigraphy is 
confused, See fig. 92. 


2 MILLIMETERS 


Fig. 91.—Microscopic section of part of a cleavage band (ceutral shaded one, marked B, in fig. 90), 


enlarged 20 diameters, showing 360 slip cleavage planes to the inch, with ferruginous staining along 
them. Under higher powers this section resolves itself into a mass of muscovite scales and angular 
fragments of quartz, the flat sides of the scales usually conforming to the bedding planes. At upper 
right hand the course of the bedding can still be made out. 


TWO-FOLD AND THREE-FOLD CLEAVAGE. 


More frequent than the last is double or secondary cleavage. In 
some cases the two cleavage foliations have been produced successively, 
as shown by microscopic sections. In other cases, however, they may 
have arisen simultaneously by complex pressure. In fig. 93 both 
cleavages are distinct. The bedding is shown by the course of the 
quartz veins. The difference in the size and number of the plications 
in the same vertical series is noticeable here, the broad fold of the 
thicker material corresponding to several smaller folds of the thinner 
material. This accords with numerous observations that the less tena- 
cious the material the smaller the folds. 
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In fig. 94 a hand specimen of slate from Petersburg, Rensselaer County, 
N. Y., shows three cleavage foliations crossing the bedding, which is dis- 
tinetly marked by 
changes in sedi- 
ment. Of these, 
Cleavage I is the 
usual slip cleayv- 
age, striking with 
the bedding. 
Cleavage II, strik- 
ing at right angles 
to the bedding, is 
what the French 
call ‘“longrain,”! 
and is analagous 
to much of the 
coarse jointing 
observed in our 
slate regions, and 


Fic. 92.—A. Diagram of ledge of micaceous slate near Ash Grove in White 
Creek, Washington County, N. Y., showing plicated quartz veins (3), 
dipping west across light and dark bands of shale (1 and 2). If the 
quartz is in a plicated cleavage then the bands represent bedding; 
otherwise the bands are cleavage bands. B. Microscopic section of 
slate from Conanicut, R. I., showing plications crossing greenish (2) 


probably to the 
“orain” of our 
Welsh quarrymen. 
Cleavage III is 


diagonal to the other two. 


and reddish (1) bands. Unless the plications represent cleavage the 
banding originated as in fig.90. Compare A. Geikie, Text-Book of 
Geology, p. 546, fig. 258, which shows a plication of the cleavage at con- 
tact of two dissimilar rocks. 


There need be no limit to the number 


of foliations which may be set up in such a fine-grained rock by 
pressure from varying directions 
and the resultant motions of the par- 
ticles. At Cavendish, Vt., a mass of 
limestone at its contact (a fault plane) 
with a gneiss has five foliations cross- 
ing the bedding plane. English geolo- 
gists have long ago described similar 
instances. 
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CLEAVAGE ALONG FAULT 
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The beds near a fault have usually 
been exposed to great compression, 
and in them, if the material be favor- 
able, cleavage may be expected. 
Where the cleavage has originated 
with the faulting, it will usually be 
found to be parallel with the fault plane. When the actual fault plane 


Fig. 93.—Diagram of part of a ledge of chlo- 
ritic sericite-schist in the southwestern 
part of Salem, Washington County, N. Y., 
showing quartz lamin in the stratification 
and two cleavage foliations across it. The 
two upper lamin may be quartzite. 


1Ed. Jaunetaz, Mémoire sur les clivages des roches (schistosité, longrain) et sur leur reproduction: 
Bull. Soe. Géol. France, ser. 3, Vol. XII, p. 211, 1884. 
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has not been exposed the strike and dip of the cleavage adjacent to it 
afford indications of its probable direction. This parallelism is shown 
in fig. 95. 
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Fic. 94.—Sketch of specimen of phyllite (slate) from Petersburg, Rensselaer County, N.Y. Size, 4by 
3} inches. The bedding, indicated by small caleareous beds, is crossed by three cleavage foliations. 
The dips of Cleavages J and III are seen crossing each other on the front end. 


THE BEGINNING OF A CLEAVAGE PLANE. 


As the microscopic study of massive crystalline rocks impresses one 


with the chemical changes which 
ark ae 


E| their constituent minerals have 
undergone, so the microscopic 
study of sedimentary rocks in such 
a folded region as that of the 
Green Mountains impresses one 
with the movements which have 
affected their particles. Indeed, 
the evidences of motion are so 
clear that it requires but little 
imagination to conceive of the par- 
ticles as moving into their present 
1 L/L KMVXM relations on the stage of the micro- 
Fic. 95.—Diagram of ledge of shale, 3 by 4 feet, in scope. Figs. 96 and 97 show how 


Brunswick, Rensselaer County, N.Y., showing i 3 
relation of cleavage to faulting. the undulatory motion imparted 


« 
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to the stratification lamine and sericitic fibers became so sharp as to 
fracture them and start a plane of slip cleavage. 


Fig. 96.—Microscopic section of phyllite (slate) made across the bedding from near North Stephen- 
town, Rensselaer County, N. Y., showing a fold giving rise to a plane of slip cleavage. 


EVIDENCES OF STRETCHING. 


Every geologist is familiar with the fact that in the great mountain- 
making movements rocks have not only been powerfully compressed, 
but stretched. Indeed, 
stretching is one of the re- 
sults of compression. The 
elongation of pebbles in con- 
glomerate, the separation 
within the rock of the frag- 
ments of a crystal, or of the 
fragments of an elongated fos- 
sil,areallevidences of streteh- 
ing. Fig. 98 represents a 
horizontal surface of grit in 
which appear bedding, cleay- 
age, and joint planes inter- 
secting one another at various 
angles. In the direction of 
the cleavage a series of more 
or less parallel openings has 


. ‘ by MILLIMETRE 
been formed and filled with Fa, 97.—Microscopic section of albitic sericite-schist made 
quartz. While these open- across the bedding from Mount Greylock, Mass., show- 


. ing a fold giving rise to a plane of slip cleavage. En- 
ings may have been produced targea 80 diameters. 
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by a Shearing pressure, the result, in any case, has been to open the rock 
in the direction of the double arrow and permit the infiltration of quartz. 
The rough parallelism of the quartz lenses and their shapes convey a 
notion of the strain to which the rock must have been subjected. 


ye Gf 


A 


—_ > Vorntr 


Fc, 98.—Sketch of horizontal surface of ledge of grit in Grafton, Rensselaer County, N. Y., show- 
ing bedding, jointing, and cleavage. A series of parallel gaps has been formed in the cleavage folia- 
tion and filled with quartz, showing the direction in which the rock has been stretched. 


BRECCIATION AND BRECCIATION-PEBBLES. 


In the Cambrian-Silurian belt, between the Hudson and the States of 
Massachusetts and Vermont, conglomerates and breccias are of frequent 
occurrence. Fig. 99 represents a Cambrian calcareous sandstone in 
which the grains of quartz sand are mostly spherical. The sandstone 
was evidently once interbedded with small layers of limestone. The 
relations of the fragments, however interpreted, show a horizontal, if 
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not also a vertical, compression. Some of the fragments may have 


suffered from solution 


within the rock mass 
since the brecciation. 
Mr. Aug. F. Foerste, 
in a manuscript report 
on the geology of the 
vicinity of Troy, N. Y., 


made in 1892, gives a 


Fig. 99.—Sketch of specimen of calcareous sandstone, about one- 


diagram, reproduced in third natural size, from south of Lake Aries, in North Green- 
fig. 100, illustrating his bush, Rensselaer County, N. Y., showing several small beds of 


observations there. 


limestone broken up and pashed across one another. 


This shows the conversion of a small bed of limestone within a mass 


Fie. 100.—Diagram showing the develop- 
ment of nodules (brecciation-pebbles) of 
limestone by the plication and cleavage 
(slip cleavage) of a small bed of limestone 
within ainass of shale, as observed near 
Troy, N. Y., by A. F. Foerste. 


of shale into roundish pebbles by means 
of pressure. It is really the process 
of slip cleavage isolating the longer 
limb of each fold.!. The rounding of 
the fragments thus formed may have 
been completed by the dissolving ae- 
tion of acid waters under pressure. 
Beds of such ‘ pebbles” inclosed in 
shale form extensive deposits in Co- 
lumbia, Rensselaer, and Washington 
counties, N, Y. These brecciation-peb- 
bles might be taken for concretions or 
beach pebbles. True conglomerates, 
however, also occur in the region 


CONCLUSION. 


All the phenomena described—in- 
clined, overturned, and transverse fold- 
ing, unequal folding, false bedding, 
obscuration of bedding by cleavage, 
differential cleavage, cleavage banding, 
two-fold and three-fold cleavage, cleay- 
age along fault lines, stretching, brec- 
ciation and the formation of brecciation- 
pebbles by slip cleavage, and various 
siliceous replacements or infiltrations— 
these may characterize any region of 
crumpled, more or less metamorphic, 
argillaceous, calcareous, and quartzose 
sediments. Although the modes of 
stratigraphic deformation aremany,and 


1Compare J. E. Marr, On some effects of pressure on the Devonian sedimentary rocks of North 
Devon, Geol. Mag., Dec. III, Vol. V, p. 219, London, 1888. 
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some of its results quite complex, they are all traceable simply to the 
various motions of rock particles into which the compression of the 
sedimentary masses has resolved itself. 


INDEX TO AUTHOR'S DESCRIPTIONS OF RELATED STRUCTURAL PHE- 
NOMENA IN PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY. 


For the assistance of readers interested in such problems, the fol- 
lowing index to the author’s descriptions of kindred structural features 
in the same region is added: 


Cleavage, how distinguished from bedding. Mon. XXII, p. 158. 

Cleavage in quartzite. Fourteenth Ann. Rept., pp. 562, 563, figs. 70, 71. 

Cleavage, literature of. Mon. XXIII, pp. 137, 138; Thirteenth Ann. Rept., p. 321. 

Cleavage, relation of, to faults. Mon. XXIII, p. 154, fig.55; Fourteenth Ann. Rept., 
p. 587, fig. 56. 

Cleavage, secondary. Thirteenth Ann. Rept., p. 322, figs. 28, 30; Mon. XXIII, pp. 
151, 152; fig. 52, p. 158. 

Cleavage, slaty, nearly horizontal. Thirteenth Ann. Rept., p. 319, Pl. CI. 

Cleavage, slip, extreme. Mon. XXIII, pp. 149, 156, 158; Fourteenth Ann. Rept., p. 537, 
fig. 57. 

Cleavage, slip, in limestone. Mon. XXIII, pp. 140-143, figs. 35-39. 

Cleayage, slip, in sericite schist. Mon. XXIII, pp. 139, 140, figs. 32-34; pp. 144-147, 
figs. 41-46; pp. 153, 154, figs. 53, 54; p. 188, fig 73. 

Cleavage, slip, nearly horizontal. Thirteenth Ann. Rept., p. 319, fig. 25. 

Cleavage, slip, plicated. Thirteenth Ann. Rept., pp. 322-324, figs. 28-33. 

Cleavage, strike and dip of, in relation to stratification. Mon. XXIII, pp. 155-157, 
figs. 56, 57, 59. 

Faulted slate slab (faults in two directions). Thirteenth Ann. Rept., p. 320, fig. 26. 

Faults. Mon. XXIII, p. 168, Pl. XX; Fourteenth Ann. Rept., p. 588, fig. 58; p. 542, 
fig. 62; p. 546, figs. 63, 64, and Pl. LXIX. 

Folds, acute. Mon. XXIII, p. 155, fig. 56; Fourteenth Ann. Rept., p. 536, fig. 55; p. 
538, fig. 59. 

Folds, anticlinal. Mon. XXIII, p. 202, fig.77; Thirteenth Ann. Rept., p. 325, fig. 34. 

Folds in gneiss. Fourteenth Ann. Rept., p. 539, fig. 60. 

Folds, pitching. Mon. XXIII, p. 157, fig. 60. 

Impressed limestone pebbles. Thirteenth Ann. Rept., p. 313, fig. 24, 

Mica, secondary, in cleavage foliation. Mon. XXIII, p. 143, fig. 40. 

Quartz vein, cellular. Thirteenth Ann. Rept., p. 303, Pl. C, fig. 5. 

Quartz veins in bedding. Mon. XXIII, pp. 148, 151, figs. 47-51, p. 156, fig. 58. 

Quartz veins in cleavage. Mon. XXIII, pp. 148, 149, 151, figs. 48, 49, 51. 

Quartz veins in joints. Thirteenth Ann. Rept., p. 321, fig. 27. 

Torsional grooving. Fourteenth Ann. Rept., p. 541, fig. 61. 
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PRINCIPLES OF NORTH AMERICAN PRE-CAMBRIAN 
GEOLOGY. 


By CHARLES RICHARD VAN HISE. 


EN ROD UC TION: 


The design of this paper is (1) to give a partial discussion of prin- 
ciples applicable to geological work among the pre-Cambrian rocks of 
North America, and (2) to give an historical account of the North 
American pre-Cambrian, and to point out the principles illustrated in 
the various regions. The first is considered in Part I, the second in 
Part IL. 

The discussion of principles is not complete. A knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of geology, as found in the text-books, is assumed. In Part I 
the purpose is to emphasize and amplify those principles which have 
a special bearing upon pre-Cambrian stratigraphy and which have 
hitherto been somewhat neglected. The paper is therefore a supple- 
ment rather than a full treatment of principles. There is no claim of 
newness for parts of the paper, except in the manner of presentation, 
but it is believed that in certain directions an advance is made. Just 
as in a text-book, I have freely used any published information which 
could be of service to me, and from my own papers I have taken with- 
out quotation any parts which could be used to advantage. While the 
paper is written primarily with reference to the pre-Cambrian, it will be 
apparent that the principles discussed are general. 

By the term ‘“‘pre-Cambrian rocks” is meant all formations which are 
older than those containing the Olenellus or Lower Cambrian fauna. 
As to the length of time represented by the pre-Cambrian, we have 
two points of view from which an approximate inference may be made. 
Accepting the nebular hypothesis, (1) we may look forward from the 
time when a crust first formed upon the globe, and (2) we may look 
backward from the broad domain of facts furnished us by the Lower 
Cambrian. 

(1) After the first continuous solid crust of the earth formed there 
must have been an exceedingly long time before the conditions were 
such that life could exist. It is highly probable that this first outer 
crust was of an igneous character. After solidifying, this first shell 
must have thickened steadily by inward solidification. Much or all of , 
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the first crust may have been removed by subsequent erosion, but this 
is not true of its inward crystallization; that is, it can not be assumed 
that erosion has anywhere overtaken inward solidification. It is there- 
fore to be expected that there exists in various parts of the earth the 
first outer crust or its inward continuation. 

(2) The fauna of the Lower Cambrian is varied, complex, and abun- 
dant. It comprises all of the great classes of animals except the verte- 
brates, and it is by no means certain that these did not exist. One 
biologist says that if the differentiation of life since the Cambrian were 
represented by a line of a certain length the differentiation before the 
Cambrian would be represented by a much longer line. Another says 
that the amount of differentiation of life forms before the Cambrian is 
at least nine times as great as the amount of differentiation since the 
Oambrian. Believing, as we now do, that this complex and varied life 
was produced by slow development under a definite order set in the 
universe, rather than by special creations, the Cambrian life implies that 
the time of pre-Cambrian life was very long, although it does not 
necessarily imply that it is nine times as long as post-Cambrian time, 
for it can not be assumed that the development of life was at a uniform 
rate. So far as we know the laws of development, it appears to be true 
that higher forms differentiate more rapidly than lower forms. If this 
law were applied it would follow that the time of pre-Cambrian life was 
more than nine times as long as Cambrian and post-Cambrian time, but 
unknown factors may enter into the problem of the earlier phases 
of development, and hence we can not assume any such time ratio as 
nine to one. However, it seems reasonably certain that the time of 
pre-Cambrian life was as long as or longer, probably much longer, than 
all subsequent time. 

Tf the conditions were such that life could exist, they were also such 
that ordinary sedimentary rocks could be deposited. Therefore it is 
reasonable to think that in pre-Cambrian time there were eras in which 
vast groups of sedimentary rocks of essentially the same character as 
the Paleozoic sediments were deposited. Such rocks may have since 
been profoundly modified. 

Between the time when all the rocks forming on the earth were igne- 
ous and the time when ordinary pre-Cambrian sediments began to form, 
there may have been a great length of time in which the conditions 
were materially different from those that we now know. The waters of 
the ocean may have been at a high temperature, and the rocks depos- 
ited by this early ocean may have been different in character from 
ordinary sediments. Thus a third possible group ef rocks may have 
formed, which bridged the time interval between the early igneous 
rocks and the ordinary sediments. If portions of such rocks still exist, 
it is probable that transition phases unite them with the igneous rocks 
on the one hand and with the ordinary sedimentary rocks on the other 
hand. 
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From our forward and backward views we then conclude that in pre- 
Cambrian time, at least two great classes of rocks were produced, and 
may, perhaps, now be found: first, those of igneous origin, represent- 
ing the earliest outer crust of the earth or its inward crystallization, 
or both combined; second, those of sedimentary origin, deposited during 
the vast length of time in which life was growing from the first rudi- 
mentary form to the highly complex and varied life of the Cambrian; 
and, third, there may be a group of rocks intermediate in position 
between these two, in character and origin unlike any rocks which we 
now know to be forming, but connected by gradations with the later 
sediments. The first conclusion is a probable inference, based upon the 
truthfulness of the nebular hypothesis. The second conclusion is a 
certain one, based upon the known facts of the Cambrian life. Turn- 
ing now to the field, do we find phenomena corresponding to these 
conclusions? 

One who has worked long among the pre-Cambrian rocks in areas 
where the conditions are favorable for a structural study is usually 
impressed by the dual character of the pre-Cambrian. First, he finds 
a great series of gneissoid granites, gneisses, and schists, all completely 
crystalline, having the most intricate relations with one another, and 
showing the effects of repeated strong dynamic actions. These are 
injected by many undoubted igneous rocks of different characters and 
different ages. This group is always below the most ancient sedimentary 
rocks found. Without at present saying anything in regard to the 
origin of this Basement Complex, or as to the relations which obtain 
between it and the sedimentary rocks, it may be said that it is possible 
that it or some part of it corresponds either with the original crust of 
the earth and its inward crystallization or else with the transition rocks 
between these and the ordinary sediments which were deposited later. 
Second, he finds another great group of pre-Cambrian rocks, having 
all of the characteristics of ordinary sedimentary rocks. In many 
places these are divisible by unconformities into two or more different 
series. These rocks comprise conglomerates, sandstones, grits, shales, 
limestones, and their altered equivalents. These rocks may be reason- 
ably regarded as occupying some part of the second great division of 
time, that in which life existed before the Cambrian, and as a matter of 
fact within these rocks we are not without evidence of the existence of 
life. This is demonstrated by the presence of undoubted fossils, which 
occur in Newfoundland, in the Grand Canyon region, in the Lake Supe- 
rior country, in Great Britain, in Belgium, in Brittany, and in other 
places. Further, within these rocks are great beds of carbonaceous 
and graphitic shales, from some of which hydrocarbons may be distilled, 
and are rarely so rich in nongraphitie carbon as to be combustible with 
difficulty. That these hydrocarbons were produced by any other than 
organic agencies is exceedingly improbable. Also, there exist great 
beds of limestone and gneiss through which are disseminated particles 
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of graphite. Finally, beds of iron carbonate and other rocks which 
are by many regarded as products of life are abundant. 

If the position be correct that abundant life existed for eras before 
Cambrian time, the rarity of recognizable fossils needs explanation. 
This Darwin mentioned as a serious difficulty in his theory of the origin 
of species. Recently Brooks has given a plausible answer to this diffi- 
culty. From his biological study, and particularly from the facts of 
embryology, he concludes that the great stems of animal life were estab- 
lished when all animals were free swimming and pelagic. When the con- 
ditions became favorable, certain of the forms of the different classes 
availed themselves of the advantages of location at the bottom of the 
sea. As a consequence, these animals were limited in their habitat to 
length and breadth rather than length, breadth, and depth. Hence there 
at once arose a far keener struggle for existence than had been known 
before. One of the great crises in life had come. There resulted the 
rapid development of the hard parts, such as are found in the Cam- 
brian rocks. Professor Brooks suggests that this change from pelagic 
forms to those found in basal Cambrian formations may have taken 
place in a time no longer than the Tertiary. This may be an underes- 
timate of the length of the time; and doubtless future geological work 
will find a fauna below the Cambrian, just as the Cambrian fauna was 
found below the Silurian. However, it is hardly. to be hoped that the 
earliest life will ever be known from fossils. For the absence of recog- 
nizable forms during this era or these eras, Professor Brooks’s explana- 
tion! of free swimming, pelagic animals devoid of hard parts is the most 
plausible one yet offered. 

Inatreatment of the pre-Cambrian rocks the object of which is mainly 
to determine the principles of stratigraphy and rules to carry them out, 
the question arises in what respect these rocks differ from the post- 
Oambrian rocks, and what are the criteria which are especially appli- 
cable to them. Why should the pre-Cambrian rocks have a treatment 
separatefrom later formations? As has been seen, the first great point in 
which these rocks differ from later formations is in the apparent absence 
of abundant fossils. Abundant life may, indeed must, have existed in 
some of them. Remains of this life, however, have not yet been found 
in sufficient quantities to serve for the purposes of correlation from 
district to district and region to region. Among post-Cambrian forma. 
tions paleontology is the chief reliance in homotaxis and correlation. 
Upon paleontological data have been based nearly all inferences as 
to the intercontinental equivalence of strata, and even upon the same 
continent the equating of one set of strata with another set In a dif- 
ferent region has been usually based upon their fossil contents. It 
then follows that in the pre-Cambrian there is an almost entire absence 
of the most important criterion upon which stratigraphical and strue- 


1'The origin of the oldest fossils and the discovery of the bottom of the ocean, by W. K. Brooks. 
Jour. of Geol., Vol. II, pp. 455-479, 1894. 
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tural work has been done among the post-Cambrian formations. We 
are thus driven to the use of physical data only. Being thus restricted, 
it becomes necessary to scrutinize them and to consider their limitations, 
in order that a judgment may be formed of the reliability of work done 
and correlations made. But the pre-Cambrian problem is still more 
complicated because the rocks are so old. They have been subjected 
to all of the constructive and destructive geological forces which 
have been at work during the whole of Cambrian and post-Cambrian 
time. Vast areas of pre-Cambrian rocks have been destroyed by the 
process of erosion. Other areas are hidden by later rocks. The major 
portion of the remnants at the surface have been profoundly modified 
by the processes of metamorphism. 
The folding of. the pre-Cambrian rocks is, upon the whole, of a more 
complicated character than that of the post-Cambrian, for not only 
have the former rocks been subjected to all of the earth movements 
which have affected the Cambrian and post-Cambrian sediments, but 
before Cambrian time they were affected by earlier movements; and if we 
are correct in supposing that some of these pre-Cambrian sedimentary 
rocks may be twice or thrice as old as those of the oldest Cambrian, the 
movements to which they have been subjected must have been upon 
the average twice or thrice as many, even if the law of uniformity applies, 
and it is wholly possible that the disturbing forces have increased in 
frequency and in power as we go backward in time, thus making the 
amount of folding even greater. This does not imply that there are no 
areas of post-Cambrian rocks which have been folded to an equal or 
_greater degree than any pre-Cambrian rocks, but merely that in the same 
province the pre-Cambrian rocks are usually folded to a greater degree 
than later rocks; or, stated differently, the pre-Cambrian rocks have, 
upon the average, been subjected to more periods of folding. Hence, 
in treating of pre-Cambrian stratigraphy we must consider the effects 
of this exceptional folding—what new structures have been developed, 
what interior alterations have occurred. 
Following the same line of argument, it is plain that the jointing and 
‘faulting through which pre-Cambrian rocks have gone are, upon the 
whole, greater than in post-Cambrian rocks. Also, as a consequence of 
the folding, faulting, and jointing, brecciated or autoclastic rocks have 
been more extensively produced. A greater proportion of the rocks 
have become metamorphosed. Secondary structures have been more 
extensively developed in them. There have been intruded among them 
more numerous and abundant masses of igneous rocks; for the pre- 
Cambrian rocks have been subjected not only to all post-Cambrian 
intrusions, but to many pre-Cambrian intrusions and extrusions. It 
may also be that extrusive rocks were more widespread and abundant 
in pre-Cambrian thanin post-Cambrian time. As a consequence of these 
various causes, producing profound effects upon the pre-Cambrian sedi- 
mentary rocks, it is inevitable that the problem of pre-Cambrian stra- 
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tigraphy, even apart from the absence of fossils, is, upon the whole, a 
more difficult one than the problem of post-Cambrian stratigraphy; and 
the problem becomes increasingly difficult as we go back from the base 
of the Cambrian. 

In the face of these difficulties, upon what criteria are we to depend 
in pre-Cambrian stratigraphy ? 

The first and most important of the criteria, as giving common hori- 
zous from which to work in comparison, is unconformity. If an uncon- 
formity is marked it must have a wide extent, for an unconformity implies 
an orogenic movement which raises the land above the sea; implies 
faulting or folding of the strata; implies truncation by means of epigene 
forces; and, finally, implies another orographic movement, which de- 
presses the area below the sea. Later, evidence will be given to show 
that such a break can hardly be less than regional, while it may be con- 
tinental or, perhaps, intercontinental in its effects. For instance, the 
great Appalachian revolution at the close of Paleozoic time not only 
caused a profound unconformity between the Paleozoic rocks and the 
post-Paleozoic rocks along the whole length of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, but produced great physical changes throughout the central and 
western part of the continent. 

Secondly, we may use the sequence of beds of the same character 
as guides in equivalency; that is, if a set of beds of peculiar litho- 
logical character occur in like order in different districts of the 
same geological province, it 1s probable that they are parts of a once- 
continuous series, and if such a series of beds is separated by an 
unconformity from a set of beds below and another set of beds above, 
the supposed equivalency has an increased degree of probability. 
Then, with proper restrictions, the lithological character of a single bed 
itself may have some value in comparative work. It is necessary 
that we consider carefully how an unconformity may be established, 
and in correlation what value may be placed upon unconformity, upon 
sequence of beds, and upon lithological character. 

Finally, the very phenomena which make the pre-Cambrian stratigra- 
phy a difficult problem may also give us assistance. If a lower series 
has been more extensively folded, or folded in a different way from a 
superimposed series, the question may be asked whether the two are 
not separated by a time interval; for if the upper series existed in the 
same district when the lower series was folded in the first instance, it 
should be folded in the same manner. Absence of folding, or a less com- 
plicated folding, indicates that the upper series was not present when 
the lower series was first folded. In using this criterion it must be cer- 
tain that we have a case of superposition of the two series, not lateral 
position, for intense plications may die out rapidly transverse to the 
directions of the folds, and thus leave beds unaffected or little affected 
which were very close to those that are intensely folded. In the same 
way, faulting, jointing, brecciation, metamorphism, cleavage, fissility, 
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and the relations of igneous rocks are criteria by which we may sepa- 
rate one series from another. For instance, in the case of igneous 
rocks, if a lower series is cut through and through by dikes which 
nowhere penetrate a superior series, the inference is that this superior 
series was not present at the time of the injection of the igneous rocks. 
Thus we see that the very causes which increase the difficulties of pre- 
Cambrian stratigraphy—that is, the greater amount of folding, faulting, 
jointing, brecciation, metamorphism, etc., to which they have been sub- 
jected—may be of assistauce to us in particular cases in working ont 
the structure. Because of the importance of these phenomena and of 
unconformity, sequence of beds, and lithological character, it is neces- 
sary that each be taken up in order and be separately considered. 
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SECTION L. 
MOVEMENTS OF ROCK MATERIALS UNDER DEFORMATION. 


Rock units under thrust act very differently, depending upon their 
thickness, strength, and other characters, upon the character and thick- 
ness of the rock units above and below, and upon the closeness of 
folding. 

It is believed that the outer part of the earth may be divided into 
three zones: (1) An upper zone of fracture; (2) a middle zone of 
combined fracture and plasticity; (3) a lower zone of plasticity. 

(1) Rocks under less weight than their ultimate strength when rapidly 
deformed are in the zone of fracture. That is, when rocks under such 
conditions are deformed they break, and crevices small or great sepa- 
rate the broken parts (fig. 145 and Pl.CXIV). The fractured rocks 
may be jointed, faulted, or brecciated in a simple or a complex manner. 
The fractures may be far apart and of great size and extent, or near 
together and of small size and extent. Innumerable parallel fractures 
may occur in the same direction, when, as shown later, the rocks develop 
a parting, or fissility. In extreme cases of fracture the rocks become 
autoclastiec, or are broken into innumerable fragments by the forces of 
deformation. These fragments may be rounded, and such rocks resem- 
ble ordinary clastic rock. In this case the rock becomes a pseudo- 
conglomerate (Pl. CXIII); and there are ail gradations between such a 
rock and one in which the cracks and crevices become subordinate, the 
deformation being chiefly that of flowage. In the case of a soft shale, 
but asmall thickness of superincumbent strata, possibly 500 meters or 
less, may prevent any considerable fractures and crevices from form- 
ing. In the case of the strongest massive rocks, a great thickness of 


‘In the preparation of this paper I have been greatly indebted to the article by Prof. L. M. 
Hoskins which appears herewith as an appendix. This has been of especial assistance to me in the 
preparation of Sections I and III. 

To Willis’s paper upon the Appalachians I am equally indebted. (The Mechanics of Appalachian 
Structure, by Bailey Willis, Thirteenth Ann. Rept. U.S. Geol. Surv., pp. 211-281.) This has helped 
me particularly in the preparation of Sections TEL, and Vi. 

I should also mention Heim’s great work, ‘‘Mechanismus der Gebirgsbildung,” from which I have 
absorbed many ideas. 
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superincumbent strata, possibly nearly 10,000 meters, may be necessary 
to prevent cracks and crevices from forming. 

Heim states that it is impossible for crevices and cracks to exist at 
so great a depth as 5,000 meters.! From geological observations, | have 
for some time been convinced that a greater depth than this is required 
to close crevices under some conditions. The depth at which a cavity 
of any definite size begins to close will depend upon its form, upon the 
strength of the rock, upon whether the rock is saturated with water, 
upon the increased plasticity of the rock due to the rise of temperature 
with increased depth, upon the amount of lateral thrust, and upon the 
length of time during which the rock is subjected to stress. 

So large an opening as the St. Gothard tunnel, 6.4 meters high and 
8 meters wide, exists with no observed tendency to close under an 
irregular dome of rock which for some distance is more than a mile 
thick and has a maximum thickness of 1,830 meters. The thickness of 
the superincumbent rock diminishes from the maximum to nothing at 
the ends of the tunnel. However, it would appear from this case to be 
highly probable that in order to close cavities the maximum number 
must be multiplied by a factor of considerable magnitude. 

It would seem that mathematicians and physicists, after experiments 
upon the plasticity of rocks of different kinds, ought to give an approxi- 
mate solution of the problem as to the depth at which cavities in any 
kind of rock would begin to close. We need long-continued experi- 
ments upon the plasticity of different rocks at various temperatures 
and pressures, and while the rocks are saturated with superheated 
water. Wealso need a satisfactory theory of the flow of viscous liquids 
or plastic solids. 

In the absence of these data a first approximate solution of the prob- 
lem has been made by Prof. L. M. Hoskins, of the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, based upon the elastic limit and the ultimate strength of 
rocks. The most carefully conducted experiments agree with theory, 
and seem to show that rock masses of the same form have the same 
crushing strength per unit of area whether in large or in small masses. 
In experiments on cubes running from 1 to 12 inches in diameter, in each 
set there are irregular variations per unit area on each side of the aver- 
age, but these are probably explained by the unavoidable variations in 
the strength of the different pieces tested and the impossibility of 
obtaining exactly similar conditions.? 

Professor Hoskins, after a comprehensive discussion (see Appendix), 
reaches the following general conclusions upon the closing of cavities 
in rocks: 

I. If the three principal stresses in any region of a rock mass are equal, a spherical 


cavity can not exist permanently if the normal stress in the rock exceeds the pressure 
within the cavity by as much as two-thirds the elastic limit or the ultimate strength. 


1Mechanismus der Gebirgsbildung, by Albert Heim, Band IT, 1878, p. 110. 

“Tests of metals and other materials for industrial purposes, made with the United States testing 
machine at Watertown Arsenal, Mass., by S. V. Benét, Chief of Ordnance. Rept.of Chief of Ordnance 
for year ending June 30, 1884, pp. 126, 166-167, 188-199, 212, Washington, 1886. 
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II. If two of the three principal stresses are equal, a cylindrical cavity of consid- 
erable length whose axis is parallel to the third direction can not exist permanently 
if either of the equal principal stresses exceeds the interior pressure by as much as 
half the elastic limit or the ultimate strength, or if the third principal stress exceeds 
the interior pressure by as much as half the elastic limit or ultimate strength. 

Although the discussion has been confined to these special cases, it seems safe to 
state the following general proposition as at least probably true: 

III. No cavity can exist permanently in a rock throughout a considerable portion 
of which the normal stress in any direction exceeds the pressure within the cavity 
by as much as the elastic limit or ultimate strength of the rock. 

Professor Hoskins further says: 

The intensity of stress upon a horizontal plane at any depth is equal to the weight 
of a column of rock of unit cross-section extending to the surface. 

In applying these results to ascertain the depth at which cavities 
would close, the following additional assumptions are made: Some of 
the cavities are supposed to have a form best adapted to resist closing. 
In most cases, as shown by Professor Hoskins, this is probably spher- 
ical. The cavities are supposed to be very small as compared with 
their depth below the surface, so that the pressure due to gravity is 
practically the same for all parts of a cavity. The rocks are assumed 
as being among the strongest—that is, having a crushing strength of 
1,700 kilograms per square centimeter. This amount somewhat exceeds 
the average crushing strength of the ordinary crystalline rocks, such as 
granite and schist, but is surpassed by about one-fifth in some of the 
very strongest hornblende-granites and basic rocks. It is probable 
that the stronger, and perhaps the strongest, rocks should be chosen, 
for the minute cavities in the interstices are concerned, and these can 
be closed only by the crushing or flowing of the individual mineral 
particles. Upon the one hand, it is natural to suppose that some of 
the minerals composing rocks are stronger than any rock. Upon the 
other hand, the cavities may be largely closed by the flowage or frac- 
ture of the weaker minerals of a given rock. However this may be, 
for the purposes of the present discussion it is plain that sandstones 
are to be placed upon the same basis as quartzites, and possibly shales 
upon the same basis as slates and schists. 

The specific gravity of the outer crust of the earth is assumed to be 
2.7.1 As openings in the earth are usually filled with water, in obtain- 
ing a maximum depth at which cavities can exist permanently it is 
probably necessary to suppose that cavities are supported by the 
hydrostatic pressure of a column of water reaching to the surface, and 
therefore that 1 should be subtracted from the specific gravity of the 
rock in determining the depth at which the closing of cavities occurs. 
Under the slowly acting orographic forces it is probable that the water 
must be considered as free to escape, and that the viscosity of water in 
minute crevices plays no part. 

If it be supposed that the rocks above the cavities are solid to the 


1 This estimate of 2.7 was kindly furnished me by Mr. G. K. Gilbert as a close approximation to the 
specific gravity of the continental masses. It is the same as my own best guess of the specific grav- 
ity of the pre-Cambrian rocks. 
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surface, and therefore that they are not supported by the hydrostatic 
pressure of a column of water to the surface, the problem is reduced by 
Professor Hoskins’s solution to finding the height of a column 1 square 
centimeter in area, with a specific gravity of 2.7, which weighs two- 
thirds of 1,700 kilograms for Conclusion I, and weighs 1,700 kilograms 
for Conclusion III. This gives for I about 4,200 meters; for III, about 
6,300 meters. 

If the more probable supposition be made, that the rocks are porous, 
and therefore that the cavities are supported by the hydrostatic pres- 
sure of a column of water extending to the surface, it is necessary to 
subtract 1 from the specific gravity of the rocks, and the effective 
pressure is 1.7 grams per cubic centimeter. Applying Professor Hos- 
kins’s solution, the question is reduced to finding the height of a 
column 1 square centimeter in area, with a specific gravity of 1.7, which 
weighs two-thirds of 1,700 kilograms for Conclusion I, and weighs 1,700 
kilograms for Conclusion III. This gives for I, 6,667 meters, and for IIT, 
10,000 meters. For the very strongest rocks the above numbers should 
perhaps be increased by one-fifth, and this gives a maximum of 12,000 
meters. 

These conclusions do not apply to rock-inclosed, liquid-filled cavities. 
So far as one can understand the conditions, such cavities might exist 
at an indefinite depth, or at least at a depth where the liquid and rock 
may be miscible in all proportions. 

The above numbers fall within the various limits—roughly, 2 to 8 
miles—assigned for the “level of no strain,” or, as it should perhaps be 
called, more properly, the level of no lateral stress, and thus make it prob- 
able that the lateral stress is less than the vertical stress of gravity. 
Therefore it is probable that the conditions upon which Conelusion II 
are based more nearly represent the truth for the greater part of the 
earth than do those of Conclusion I. However, in mountain-making 
regions the lateral stress may be so great as to comply with the condi- 
tions of Conclusion I, and therefore cavities may close at the minimum 
depth. 

The maximum result reached by the calculation is probably in excess 
of the truth, for all of the assumptions excepting that concerning the 
free escape of water are those favorable to requiring a great depth for 
the closing of cavities. However, it is believed that the result is valu- 
able, because it is certainly large enough, and we may be sure that at 
depths greater than 12,000 meters no cavities can exist. Also it is 
reasonably certain that in the weaker rocks cavities are closed much 
nearer the surface than this. As more accurate data for the solution 
of the problem become available, it may be possible to obtain reason- 
ably accurate results for the rocks of greatest strength and also for 
weaker rocks of different kinds. For instance, if the crushing strength 
of ice be determined for various temperatures at and somewhat below 


41Manual of Geology, by James D. Dana, 4th ed., 1895, pp. 384-385. 
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zero centigrade, the greatest possible depth to which crevasses in gla- 
ciers extend at such temperatures may be readily calculated. 

It is highly probable that the very greatly increased plasticity of 
rocks when saturated with superheated water, due to the rise of tem- 
perature. with depth, would lead to the closing of the deeper lying 
crevices by flowage and welding rather than by fracture. If the 
increase in temperature is 1° C. for 30 meters, at a depth of 10,000 
meters the material would have a temperature of 333° C. above the 
average temperature of the level where climate produces no influence. 
To this in mountain-making regions would have to be added any 
increase in temperature due to dynamic action. Under gravity alone, 
rocks at such a depth would be subjected to a vertical pressure of 2,550 
kilograms per square centimeter. As has been seen, the lateral pres- 
sure might be less than this if the rock was not in mountain-making 
areas and near the level of no lateral stress, or it might be as much or 
more than this if in mountain-making areas and therefore subjected to 
great lateral pressure. It is probable that at such temperatures and 
pressures even brittle rocks, under these great and very slowly acting 
forces, when saturated with superheated water, obey the laws of hydro- 
statics, for plastic solids when strained beyond the limit of elasticity 
follow the same laws of deformation as do liquids. It is probable that 
the above considerations should reduce the estimated depth for the 
closing of cavities in the strongest rocks to 10,000 meters or less. 

It therefore appears highly probable that at a depth of 10,000 meters, 
not only do no crevices permanently exist in the earth, but the rocks are in 
such a condition that actual welding of the fractured parts would soon 
take place, supposing fracture to occur. 

Such was apparently the case in the deepest lying gneisses and 
anorthosites of the original Laurentian area, described by Adams} 
Here in certain areas each of the individual mineral particles is broken 
into-many fragments. No extraneous or infiltrated material is discov- 
ered between the granules, and yet the rocks are exceedingly strong 
and tough, showing in all probability that the broken particles were 
welded. However, there may possibly be a zone in which the defor- 
mation occurs by minute fractures of the individual particles, these 
being held together without interspaces, and yet where the temperature 
and pressure are not sufficient to cause welding. 

The conclusions as to the depth at which cavities close accord well 
with observations in the field and with the microscope. It is only in 
material from the cores of the great mountain masses or in regions 
subjected to vast denudation that the microscope is unable to discover 
crevices caused by great deformation. The large secondary cracks 
and crevices which may have formed during the time when the rocks 
were nearing the surface by denudation are not here referred to, but the 


14 further Contribution to our Knowledge of the Laurentian, by Frank D. Adams. Am. Jour. 
Sci. (3), Vol. L, 1895, pp. 62-63. 
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innumerable minute crevices affecting the individual grains, which 
were plainly produced by the deep-seated deformation of the rock. In 
many instances in which such crevices are found it appears probable 
from the geology of the region that the rocks were buried under well-nigh 
10,000 meters of material, although this is difficult to demonstrate. 

Whether rocks flow or fracture is in many cases largely dependent on 
the rapidity of deformation. As pointed out by Professor Hoskins 
under “Conditions of flow and of fracture” (see Appendix), a rock 
under a certain pressure in two directions, when rapidly deformed 
by a greater pressure in a third direction, may be fractured, and when 
less rapidly deformed may flow. This results from the fact that the 
elastic limit of a rock is always less than its ultimate strength. 
During the time of rapid deformation the rock may be fractured and 
crevices and cracks formed which are subsequently closed by plastic 
flow, evenif the stresses decreasein amount. Also, as the stresses were 
slowly increasing, there may have been very considerable flowage 
before any fractures were produced. Hence, even in homogeneous 
rocks, the zone of fracture and the zone of flowage are not sharply 
separated from each other, and the upper part of the zone of flowage 
is at different depths under varying conditions of stress. This prin- 
ciple is illustrated by the distortion of rocks in ancient buildings, such 
as the Alhambra, and by slabs of marble suspended by their ends in 
cemeteries.! This latter case shows how important the element of time 
is in the deformation of rocks, and that, given a sufficient time, a stress 
much below the ultimate strength may surpass the elastic limit and 
result in flowage. It thus becomes clear that there may be a very 
considerable thickness for any given rock in which it may be in the 
zone of fracture or in the zone of flowage, depending upon the amount 
of differential stress. 

(3) Rocks buried to such depth that the weight of the superincumbent 
strata exceeds their ultimate strength are in the zone of plasticity and 
flowage. These are the conditions of folding, for permanent perfect 
flexureis possible only by flowage of material. It is a contradiction to 
suppose that cracks and crevices can form under these conditions. 
Were it possible for an opening to be made in any way, under the 
hypothesis the rock would flow toward the opening and closeit. All 
of the rocks concerned are everywhere under compressive stress. The 
material at any given moment, when deformed, moves from places of 
great compression to places of less compression. In other words, there 
is always a tendency for the rocks to approach equilibrium under the 
forces applied, or to obey the laws of hydrostatics. In order that 
deformation shall occur, the difference between the greatest and the 
least stresses must equal or surpass the elastic limit of the rock in ques- 
tion, under the conditions in which it exists. In rocks which were bent 
when so deeply buried that no cracks or crevices could form even tempo- 


1 An Illustration of the Flexibility of Limestone, by Arthur Winslow. Am. Jour. Sci., (3), Vol. 
XLIII, 1892, pp. 133-134. 
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rarily, itis probable that the material flowed to its new position quietly, 
without shock, under the enormous stress to which it was subjected. 
Even if in the zone of flowage, the relative thickness and strength of 
the members folded will play their part. If the mass were exactly 
homogeneous it would flow in the direction of least resistance, like a 
mass of tallow. But the rock masses are heterogeneous, and the 
alternating layers of different plasticity may retain their individu- 
ality, there being no considerable commingling of the materials of one 
layer with others (Pl, CXI). The strong, thick beds will greatly vary 
the direction of movement of the material ata given place, and thus, 
as explained by Willis, develop folds of great length and amplitude. 


Fic. 101,—Thin section of a mashed quartz-porphyry. 


On account of their relatively resistant character when bent into anti- 
clines and synclines, the anticlines will be able to carry part of the 
superincumbent load, and thus relieve to some extent the softer beds 
below, which, however, as a consequence, promptly flow in the direction 
of relief or least resistance, and ever press against the confining arch, 
and thus do their part, which may be the major part, of carrying the 
superincumbent load. In a similar manner the strong formations bent 
into synclines because of the thrust transmitted along their limbs, fur- 
nished in part by the weight carried by the adjacent anticlines, will 
give increased pressure to the softer beds below and add to the ordi- 
nary thrust which is already forcing the material to follow the arches 
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of the adjacent anticlines. However, if the superincumbent strata be 
but sufficient, the strongest and most brittle rock beds, such as quartz- 
ite and jaspilite, may be crumpled or bent upon themselves within 
their own radius without any macroscopic sign of crevice or fracture. 
In extreme cases the microscope is unable to detect any evidence of 
crevices or cracks, but it shows in a most remarkable manner that 
the mineral particles have been greatly flattened (fig. 101). 

The thinner and softer the beds the less potent are they to control 
the movement of any considerable amount of material. Therefore, 
under given conditions, the thinner and softer the beds the shorter and 
steeper are the folds and the more nearly does their material approach 
in its movement to the flowage of tallow. In soft, homogeneous shales 
the approximation is closest. Therefore, in a series or group of beds 
of different lithological character, the thick, strong beds are less closely 
folded than the thin, weak beds. The softer layers are greatly thick- 
ened here and greatly thinned there, as demanded by the stronger 
layers. The folding of the first may be comparatively simple, and the 
second may be closely plicated (fig. 133). These principles are finely 
illustrated in the Hiwassee section of the Ocoee series of the Southern 
Appalachians. 

In any great anticlinorium, even if the strongest rock be at the bot- 
tom—for instance, a massif of granite (figs. 112 and 116)—it yields to the 
force of thrust, under the law of normal plastic flow, moving toward the 
places of least compression, and ever presses against and helps to raise 
and support the overlying arch of sedimentary and other rock. If a 
massif were absolutely homogeneous without reference to its strength, its 
movements would be analogous to that of wax. Consequent upon such 
movement, as explained on a subsequent page, it is believed that uni- 
form cleavage is often produced. But no massif is homogeneous. It is 
composed of mineral particles of different kinds and of different sizes. 
In a larger way it is composed of rock masses of different character. 
Frequently these masses of different character and strength are divided 
by vertical or steeply inclined planes of weakness, rather than hori- 
zontal ones, as in the sedimentary rocks; hence, major movements take 
place along the major inclined planes and minor movements along 
minor planes and between the mineral particles. Complex minor folding 
and shearing therefore occur in thereadjustment of a massif to its new 
position. The major planes of shearing may be called fault planes, but 
they differ from ordinary faults in that the parts moved over one another 
are always in close contact, and probably are also always welded. 

When a set of rock beds are bent even slightly, readjustment and 
rearrangement of the material must occur to some extent, and the 
amount increases in proportion as the rocks are closely folded. 

If asteel bar be bent the molecules are separated to some extent 
upon the convex side and compressed upon the concave side. When 
released from stress the bar, by virtue of elasticity, springs back to its 
original position. While to some slight degree rocks are elastic when 
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subjected to forces continuing for a short time, it may be doubted 
whether this property is of importance in considering the slowly act- 
ing and long-continued forces of rock folding, except perhaps in the 
slight flexures of great extent. Single rock beds, when much deformed, 
are rather to be compared to a wrought-iron bar, which when bent 
takes a permanent set. In this case there is an actual flowage of 
material or rearrangement of the particles to the new conditions. The 
half of the bar on the convex side, subjected to tension, is lengthened, 
and, to compensate it, is of less cross-section than originally. The half 
of the bar on the concave side, subjected to compression, is shortened, 
and, to compensate it, is of greater cross-section than originally. Each 
homogeneous rock stratum when bent acts like the iron bar to a certain 
extent. There is rearrangement of its material to new positions, and 
when the bending occurs without fracture the movements of the rock 
particles may be like those of the particles of the compressed part of 
the iron bar. But rock beds are usually composed of different mineral 
constituents, which differ from one another in Strength, in hardness, in 


Fig, 102.—Ideal section of bent rock stratum showing fracturing along convex surface and compression 
along concave surface. 


brittleness, in elasticity, and in size. The necessary rearrangement of 
the mineral particles will more largely affect the weak, small particles 
than the large, strong ones. However, as shown by microscopical 
study, when a district is closely folded, no particle of a rock stratum, 
small or great, simple or complex, weak or strong, escapes the effects 
or fails to take part in the necessary readjustment of folding (fig. 101). 

If arock stratum could be bent without fracture in such a position 
that the superincumbent weight were slight, about one-half of the bed, 
like the iron bar, would be elongated, and the other half would be 
compressed. Between the two there would be a neutral plane. 

As rock beds are brittle they act differently from an iron bar when 
bent to any considerable degree. Beginning at the middle of the mass 
in the trough or crest of the fold and passing toward the convex sur- 
face, the first lamina is under tension, the second under greater tension, 
and so on, each stratum being stretched more than the preceding. 
The tensile force may go beyond the limit of elasticity and radial cracks 
will be formed (fig. 102). Beginning again at the center and passing 
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toward the concave surface, the first layer is under compression, the 
second under greater compression, and so on, each stratum being more 
severely squeezed than the preceding. This may go beyond the limit 
of elasticity and produce minor plications. 

But the majority of strata which have been closely folded when bent 
were deeply buried beneath other strata. If the superincumbent weight 
was greater than the strength of the rock all parts of it were under com- 
pression, increasing, it is true, from top to bottom in an anticline, and, 
if the mass was not too thick, from bottom to topinasyneline. In this 
case there was no neutral plane. The rearrangement which took place 
were therefore those of varying compression, flowage away from the 
places of greatest compression and flowage toward the places of least 
compression. The crenulations in an anticline may mean that the part 
of the fold seen was in the compressed area, the stretched and fractured 
part beingremoved by erosion. Where both the anticlines and synclines 
show plications throughout, it follows that the superincumbent strata 
were so thick that no zone of stretching could be formed, the weight 
being beyond the supporting strength of the rocks, and the movements 
being those of a heterogenous plastic body. 

Just as there is rearrangement of the particles within a bed, so there 
is readjustment of the beds over one another. This may be illustrated 
by a bunch of paper (figs. 118 and 119). If straight lines be drawn 
at the ends of a bunch of horizontal sheets, and then the whole be bent 
into folds, it will be found that the straight lines become curved. In 
other words, the sheets were moved over one another. An examination 
of the curved lines shows that on opposite sides of an anticline or 
syncline the movement for any given stratum is in opposite direc- 
tions; therefore at the anticlines and synclines the forces are directly 
opposed, and hence the stretching or plication at these places, as 
already explained. But on the limbs of the folds the forces are in the 
same direction for each lamina, but in opposite directions for lamine 
upon opposite sides of any layer thus constituting a couple. Hach 
stratum moves up as compared with the one next below it, and each 
stratum moves down as compared with the one next above it. In 
the case of much inclined and overturned folds this statement needs 
modification. (See p. 624.) 

The axial lines also show that at the crests of the anticlines and at 
the troughs of the synclines there was comparatively little movement, 
while at the middle of the limbs of the folds the movements were at a 
maximum. From this experiment and from fig. 103 we would expect that 
in folded rock strata the effects of readjustment would be least at the 
crests of the anticlines and troughs of the synclines and most at the 
middle of the limbs, and such are the facts. On subsequent pages it will 
be seen that clastic rocks become crystalline in proportion to the degree 
of shearing and the intensity of the pressure. The former is at a maxi- 
mum on the limbs of folds and at a minimum on the crests and troughs. 
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Further, secondary structures nearly parallel to the beds may develop 
on the limbs, while upon the anticlines and synclines the secondary 
structures form across the beds. It follows that on the anticlines and 
synclines, where there is most crenulation and puckering of the lamina, 
the original structures will be less altered, and the clastic characters in 
sediments, such as sandstones and conglomerates, are likely to be pre- 
served. Upo the other hand, upon the limbs of the folds the oblitera- 
tion of fragmental characters may be complete. We therefore have 
the paradox that where there is most crenulation there is least meta- 
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F ia. 103.—Ideal parallel folds and ideal similar folds. 


morphism; where least crenulation, most metamorphism. This of 
course applies only to the different positions of the rock in the fold, not 
to a gently folded district as compared with a more closely folded area. 

But rock beds as they occur in nature differ from the bunch of paper 
in that they are of varying thickness and strength. The major read- 
justments of the rock beds occur between the thick and strong strata, 
and within the weak and soft strata (fig. 133). In these latter, there- 
fore, the rearrangement of the particles is far more profound than would 
be the case if such beds were folded alone. The polishing effects of 
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the readjustments between the beds may often be seen in the slicken- 
sided surfaces of the major and stronger beds, and in cases of impli- 
cated folding the same phenomena are observable between the thinnest 
lamine. A most striking instance of this polishing is seen in the Jura 
Mountains, where at many places both sides of the strong, thick layers 
of Jurassic limestone are polished as smoothly as if glaciated. They 
reflect the sun like an imperfect mirror. At some places where the 
folds are steep layers have fallen down along these movement planes, 
exposing great surfaces of beautifully polished rock. In the folded 
Cambrian quartzites of Doe River, Tennessee, the polishing of the 
layers by accommodation is scarcely less strikingly illustrated. 

If a given bed in the center of a rock formation be plicated and the 
layers above and below be folded in a strictly parallel manner, in pass- 
ing away from the central bed in either direction those on either side 
are less closely folded, and finally the crenulations become slight. If 
the folds are close in the center they die out with great rapidity. The 
above follows directly from the laws of deformation of solid masses, 
and is illustrated by fig. 103a. It should be observed that the more 
crenulated lines are longer than the less crenulated ones. In so far as 
this is imitated in nature this implies that there is differential movement 
between the layers, for originally all of the beds must be supposed to 
have been of the same length. Such differential motion doubtless does 
occur in strata in which the folds differ in character, for the more closely 
folded beds must be subjected to severer thrusts or have been origi- 
nally weaker, so that the thrust is more effective, or have been in a 
position in which friction gave less resisting power. The ideal figure 
probably more nearly illustrates the effects of nature in passing down- 
ward from the central line than in passing upward, for the deformation 
in superficial strata may be accomplished by jointing, faulting, and 
brecciation. 

If beds above and below the central one be folded in a similar fashion, 
the limbs of the different layers will be closely pressed together or 
thinned, or both, and at the anticlines and synclines there will be spaces 
between the layers, or thickening, or both (fig. 103d.) But this result 
can be accomplished only by plastic flow of the material of the limbs 
toward the areas of relief. This often produces minor plications at 
the crests and troughs (fig. 133), Even where the folding is only mod- 
erately close the limbs of folds may be only one-half as thick as the 
troughs and crests (fig. 103); see also fig. 70, Dale, in the previous 
paper, p. 550). Where the folding is very close the troughs and crests 
must be several times as thick as the limbs in order that they may 
have similar forms. This is shown in some layers in fig. 133. (See also 
fig. 74, Dale, in the previous paper, p. 553.) 

Without fully realizing the above principles many geologists have 
drawn sections which are a compromise between figs. 103a and 103d, 
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and to the structure shown thereon the facts of nature usually cor- 
respond. 

It is evident from the above that close folds can persist in depth with 
similar forms only by great differential movement of material, for the 
readjustment will go only so far as demanded by the differential stresses. 
It is therefore to be expected that the close folds of mountain districts 
die out rapidly with increasing depth. This would certainly be true if 
the lateral stresses diminish, as they must do if the theory of ‘level of 
no strain” at very moderate depth be correct. The foregoing doubtless 
partly explains the open folding often observed in the center of the 
mountain masses as contrasted with the closely folded flanks, although 
in many cases other causes undoubtedly enter. 

This rapid disappearance of folds with increased depth is beautifully 
illustrated in a section along the Schuylkill River near Philadelphia, 
between Lafayette and Spring Mill, shown me by. Miss Florence 
Bascom. In the center of the section is gently undulating gneiss. In 
passing toward the outer parts of the gneiss it is closely folded. The 
gneiss is flanked on either side by still more closely folded mica-schist. 
Not only is the principle illustrated by the entire section, but at vari- 
ous places close local folds may be seen, above and below which the 
folds rapidly become more open. The same is illustrated in the crum- 
pled gneisses of the Ottawa River (lower left-hand corner of Pl. CXI). 
The disappearance of folds in depth is also illustrated by fig. 135. The 
plications in slate rapidly die out and the limestone below is simply 
folded. (See also Dale’s figs. 79 and 80 in previous paper, pp. 555, 556.) 
The same principle is illustrated upon a much larger scale by the sec- 
tion along the Doe River west from Cranberry, N.C. The folding of 
the schistosity of the pre-Cambrian granitoid gneisses is gently com- 
posite, while the overlying Paleozoic quartzite shows many close minor 
folds. This case is a particularly good one, for it can hardly be sup- 
posed that the quartzite is much less rigid than the gneissoid granite. 

It follows from the above that where different beds are in folds of 
similar forms rearrangement within the beds, adjustment between the 
beds, and distortion of the beds all work together to shear the limbs of 

‘ the folds parallel to the bedding and to develop plications in the crowns 
and troughs. 

(2) Since the boundary between the zone of fracture and the zone of 
flowage is at a different depth for two rocks of unequal strength, and for 
the same rock under different conditions of stress, there is a zone of com- 
bined fracture and flowage. In aset of heterogeneous beds upper, weak 
strata may be in the zone of folding, while lower and stronger strata 
may bein the zone of fracture. Also, as pointed out by Willis, if strong 
folded strata at anticlines are competent to carry much of the load, as 
they often are if the arches are not too long, weaker strata below may 
be so relieved from weight so as to be partly deformed by fracture. 
Thus, between an upper horizon whereall therocks of a district fracture 
when deformed, notwithstanding the weight of the superincumbent 
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beds, and a lower horizon where the effective weight of the superin- 
cumbent beds is so great that no rock fractures, is a zone of combined 
folding and fracturing. This central zone is one of great thickness, 
and is of the first importance. 

A soft shale may be in the zone of folding, far above a strong quartzite 
or jaspilite, and the latter be in the zone of partial deformation by frac- 
ture (Pl. CXIV). This difference in strength is at many places. cer- 
tainly equal to the weight of 2,000 or 3,000 meters of strata, and 
probably equal to the weight of 5,000 meters or more. Thus this mid- 
dle zone is probably at least 5,000 meters thick, and it may be consider- 
ably thicker than this. 

In heterogeneous rock strata in this middle zone irregular fracturing, 
brecciation, jointing, faulting, and folding and the development of sec- 
ondary structure may occur together in a most complex manner. A 
deeply buried, brittle formation may be under such stress that as a 
whole it folds without major fracturing, but in a minor way it may be 
faulted, fractured, or brecciated (fig. 133 and PI. CXIV, fig. 1). The 
fracturing may leave no permanent openings, as the softer material may 
promptly flow and fill the openings between the more brittle, broken 
layers. Such is the case in some of the jaspilite beds of the Lower Mar- 
quette series of Michigan. Such is also the case at many places where 
beds of shale or limestone are interstratified with beds of grit or sand- 
stone. The first may pass to its new position by homogeneous flow, the 
second by repeated fractures, which in extreme cases may break the 
harder beds into fragments and bury them in the softer rocks. The 
same relations often are seen between mobile marble and brittle gneiss. 
Whether fracturing always implies at least temporary crevices is an 
undetermined point. 

The weight of the superincumbent material may have been so great 
that the rock beds as a whole bent without macroscopic fracture, and yet 
the microscope may show that the individual grains were broken and 
that minute crevices were formed which have been subsequently filled 
by secondary infiltrations. At many places the massive beds of the 
quartzites of Doe River, Tennessee, are bent upon themselves within 
their own radius, with no macroscopic evidence of crevice or fracture. 
But the microscope shows that the fracturing and resultant flattening 
of the quartz grains was almost universal. 

This illustration shows that for a given kind of rock the zone of 
fracture passes gradually into the zone of flowage. Even where so 
deeply buried that all large fractures are absent and the rocks are 
practically in the zone of flowage, the microscope may still show frac- 
tures. It has already been indicated that the zone of flowage is much 
deeper for some rocks than for others. Also for the same rock mass 
it may be less deep when gently folded than when closely folded. It 
is therefore clear that there are gradations between the three zones— 
of fracturing, of fracturing and flowage, and of flowage. In the plac- 
ing of a rock mass in one of the three zones it is to be considered as 
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belonging to the one to which it most closely corresponds. If the rocks 
are everywhere broken and show comparatively little folding, they are 
in the zone of fracture; if they show much fracturing and also are 
folded they are in the zone of fracture and flowage; if the fractures 
are subordinate or microscopic they are in the zone of flowage. 


SITIO MIMO BS ea Cals 
ANALYSIS OF FOLDS. 


As ordinarily treated, folds are considered as simple flexures in two 
dimensions. As they occur in nature, folds are complex flexures in 
three dimensions. 

Folds in rocks may be compared with the waves of the sea. Hach 
large wave has superimposed upon it waves of the second order; upon 
these are waves of the third order, and on these waves of the fourth 
order, and so on. Moreover, running across the most conspicuous 
waves at various angles up to perpendicularity may be other waves of 
an equally composite character. As observed from a ship at sea the 
waves of the first order are so large and have such gentle slopes that 
they are often overlooked, while the steeper waves of the second order 
are noticed, because more conspicuous. Upon account of their small 
size the waves of a higher order than the second are usually unnoticed, 
as are also the waves of all orders which are transverse to the more 
conspicuous set. ; 

If when stirred by a great storm the surface of the sea could in an 
instant be frozen we should obtain some idea of the complexity of the 
waves. We should see primary elevations and depressions of circular, 
oval, and lenticular horizontal sections, in different sets, crossing one an- 
other in various directions, and upon these would be other sets of waves 
of like complexity of the second, third, and fourth orders, and so on. 

The rock waves of the earth are of greater size and of equal or 
greater complexity than the waves of the sea. The rollers of the sea, 
when not wind forced, may be compared with the long, gentle folds of 
rock. At first sight they seem simple, but, like the rock folds, when 
observed closely they are found to possess secondary erenulations. At 
the other extreme are the highly complex waves running in various direc- 
tions at the same time, formed by the shifting winds of a great storm, 
by currents and tides together. The sea in this condition may be com- 
. pared with the rocks in which each set of primary folds has superim- 
posed upon it folds of the second order, and upon these those of a higher 
order to the nth order (P1.CXI). The smaller orders of folds are micro- 
scopic (fig. 162). Such complex rock folds are called crumpled, plicated, 
or implicated. 

In this comparison it is not meant to imply that the forces which 
produce rock folds are the same, or that they work in the same manner, 
as the forces which produce sea waves. Nor is it meant that the forms 
of the folds are the same as the forms of the waves. The only purpose 
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of the comparison is to give at the outset some idea of the complexity of 
rock folds. 

Tangential thrust and gravity are assumed to be the causes of folds. 
No attempt will be made here to show this or to explain the cause 
of thrust, although in the last analysis it is probable that thrust is 
dependent upon gravity. At all times and in all positions rocks are 
subject to the force of gravity. Thrust and gravity act upon rocks of 
heterogeneous character. Rock heterogeneity, therefore, modifies the 
forms of folds. Folds are further modified by igneous rocks. In what 
follows, the effects of igneous rocks are at first excluded. 

We shall now attempt to analyze the rock waves or folds. For 
convenience, they will first be considered in two dimensions. 


SIMPLE FOLDS. 


Simple folds are classified by de Margerie and Heim! as follows: A 
fold is upright or symmetrical when the axial plane is vertical, or 
nearly so, and the limbs have nearly 
equal dips in opposite directions at cor- 
responding points (fig. 104). 

A fold is inclined or unsymmetrical 
when the axial plane is inclined and the 
limbs have unequal dips in opposite di- 
rections at corresponding points (fig. 105). 

A fold is overturned or overfolded 
when the axial plane is inclined and 
the limbs have equal or unequal dips 
in the same direction at corresponding 
points (fig. 106). An overturned fold is lying or recumbent when its 
axial plane is horizontal, or nearly so (fig. 107). The different parts of 
an overturned fold are the arch limb, reversed limb and trough limb 
(a, b, ¢, fig. 107). 

As to closeness of 
compression, folds are 
described by de Mar- 
gerie and Heim as fol- 
lows: An ordinary fold 
isonein whichthestrata 
diverge from the crest 
of the anticline and the 
trough of the syncline 
(figs. 105-107). Ordin- 
ary folds may be de- 
scribed as gentle, open, 
or close. In close folds, 
according to Willis, the 


Fic. 104.—Simple upright fold. 
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thickness in different parts of the fold. An isoclinal fold is one in which 
the strata are parallel, or nearly so (fig.108). A fan fold is one in which 
the strata converge downward from the crest of the anticline (fig. 
112). In this case the strata at the limbs of the fold are always greatly 
thinned, and in some instances the central strata are absent, the mate- 
rialhaving flowed 
up and down, 
forming detached 
arch cores and 
detached trough 
cores. An ordi- 
nary, isoclinal, or 
fan fold may be 
upright, inclined, 
or overturned. 

In the forma- 
tion of the simple fan-shaped anticline the rocks are extremely com- 
pressed on the limbs of the fold, while on the anticline the compres- 
sion is not so severe. This is doubtless due to the partial escape 
from pressure of the material which rises into an arch, as compared 
with the deeper-seated material.in the limbs of the folds, which 
constitutes a part of the continuous crust of the earth in which 
the major thrust must have been transmitted. Another factor is 
the relative strength of the layers. A strong stratum may deform 
weaker layers, geologically below, into the fan form by producing 


Fic. 106.—Simple overturned fold. 


Fic. 107.—Simple recumbent fold. 


flowage in them. The formation of the fan fold may be further 
assisted by the tendency of rocks to bend farther at a place where 
deformed rather than to bend in a new place. The different phases 
of the formation of fan folds are illustrated in the Jura. In the 
folds of certain parts of the Jura one is impressed with the flat- 
ness of the anticlinal domes and the synclinal troughs, the steepness 
of the limbs, and the rapidity of the change from flat dips at the 
anticlines and synclines to nearly vertical dips on the limbs of the 
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folds (fig. 109a). So quick is the change that the folds may be said to 
have corners, where the beds are bent in a circular fashion almost within 


F1a. 108.—Simple isoclinal folds. 


their own radius. 
In the more 
closely com- 
pressed folds the 
beds constitut- 
ing opposite 
limbs of the folds 
are overturned 
in opposite direc- 
tions, thus pro- 
ducing a truefan 
fold(fig.109b). It 
is clear that the 
material of the 
domes partly es- 


caped the thrusts which were transmitted in the solid rocks below. This 
thrust from both directions pressed the lower parts of the limbs closer 
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Fic. 109.—a, Diagram of fold in limestone of the Jura Mountains, showing hinge-like bending at sides 
of anticlines; b, the same somewhat more closely compressed, so that the fold has become fan-shaped. 


and closer together, while the rigidity of the partly free dome above pre- 
vented the upper part of the legs from following, and thus the limbs were 
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overturned in opposite directions. It is probable that the folds in the 
Jura represented by fig. 109 were not very deeply buried, and that 
had the material been much deeper the more regular form of fan fold 
shown by fig. 112, and characteristic of the Alps, would have been pro- 
duced. It may be suggested that the Jura and the Alps belong to the 
same great geological province, and since the types of folding are the 
same in both mountain ranges it is not improbable that if the Jura were 
uplifted sufficiently and more deeply denuded the ordinary fan-shaped 
fold of the Alps would be revealed. 

It follows from the above that the mechanics of the formation of fan- 
shaped synclines are not the same in all respects as those of anticlines. 
It can hardly be assumed that synclines are-of such magnitude that 
the lower parts reach a level in which the thrusts are less than at a 
higher level. In other words, it can not be assumed that the lower part 
of the trough of a syncline is under less lateral compression than the 
center of the fold. This may, however, be the case if a “level of 
no strain” is so near the surface as 2 miles. Even if this supposed 
levelis not at a greater depth than 7 or 8 miles, Davison’s later estimate, 
the thrust may be considerably less at the deeper parts of the fold 
than at the places of greatest lateral force. We therefore do not know 
whether the first and probably the most important cause of the pro- 
duction of fan-shaped anticlines—difference in amount of thrust—may 
also apply to the production of fan-shaped synclines. A difference in 
the strength of layers and a tendency for layers to continue to bend at 
certain places when bending has begun, rather than at other places, 
may tend to produce fan-shaped synclines. For instance, if a very 
strong layer is between two weaker layers, and this stronger layer 
becomes bent more decidedly at the outer, upper parts of the syn- 
cline, it may continue to bend at these places, and by its strength 
deform the softer material above and below it, so as to force the whole 
into a fan form. That minor fan-shaped synclines are thus produced is 
highly probable, but it may be doubted whether fan-shaped synclines of 
the first order would be thus formed, although they may be produced 
by differential thrust if the theory of a “level of no strain” be true. 


‘COMPOSITE FOLDS. 


The greatest flexures of the earth’s crust are termed by Dana gean- 
ticlines and geosynclines. Generalizing from his illustrations, it appears 
that these may be defined as flexures which are predominantly due to 
the force of gravity in its tendency to produce isostatic adjustmcnt. 
The deforming force is therefore mainly vertical. When rocks are sub- 
jected to strong lateral forces they are also deformed, and mountain 
ranges are produced. All folds, of whatever magnitude, thus made by 
the work of great lateral thrust and gravity combined, when not simple, 
are called, foliowing Dana, anticlinoria and synclinoria. An anticlino- 
rium or synclinorium of the first order of magnitude is one which com- 
prises an entire mountain range. Illustrating this usage of the terms, 
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the great geological province or basin of deposition of which the Jura, 
the great valley of Switzerland, and the Alps occupy a part, was a geo- 
syncline. When subjected to orogenic forces the mountain ranges now 
seen were produced. The Alps and Jura taken as wholes are anticli- 
noria of the first order, and the great valley between is a synelinorium 
of the first order. 

The various kinds of simple folds may be united to produce a great 
variety of composite structures. A composite fold may be an anticli- 
norium or a synelinorium. An anticlinorium or synclinorium, like a 
simple fold, may be upright, inclined, or overturned, but it is probable 
that in composite folds of the first order of magnitude the last rarely 
if ever occurs. 

Taking as axial planes the radial planes of the primary fold, the 
secondary folds may be upright, inclined, or overturned, or on different 
parts of the same primary fold each form may occur. The radial posi- 
tions of the axial plane give the proper basis in comparing the dynamic 
processes and effects of folding, but because we rarely see the whole 


¥1G. 110. —Ideal section of an upright normal anticlinorium. 


of a great anticlinorium or synclinorium at a single view, it is perhaps 
best to treat both the primary and secondary folds in reference to the 
plane of the horizon. 

Some of the special cases of composite folds are as follows: 


NORMAL COMPOSITE FOLDS. 


The upright normal anticlinorium.—The primary fold of the upright 
normal anticlinorium has a vertical or nearly vertical axial plane, and 
the limbs at corresponding points have nearly equal average dips in 
opposite directions. 

(a) The primary fold is composed of a set of secondary folds, each of 
which is upright or nearly so, taking the radial planes of the primary 
fold as axial planes of the secondary folds. Referring the axial planes 
to the horizon, at the crest of the anticline the secondary folds are 
upright, and in passing in either direction transverse to the primary 
axial plane the secondary folds are inclined, but not overturned. The 
two sets of secondary axial planes on opposite sides of the crest of the 
primary fold diverge upward and converge downward (fig. 110). 
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(0) Composed fan fold. The primary fold is composed of a set of sec- 
ondary folds which at the crown are upright, and in passing in either 
direction transverse to the primary axial plane the secondary folds are 
first inclined and then overturned. The secondary folds may be ordi- 
nary, isoclinal, or fan-shaped. The two sets of secondary axial planes 
on opposite sides of the crest of the primary fold diverge upward and 


Fie. 111.—Ideal composed fan fold. 


converge downward (figs. 111 and 112). ' Often in extreme cases of com- 
pression at the crest of the primary anticline the secondary folds are 
fan-shaped, and passing in either direction these grade into isoclinal 
and then into ordinary folds. Such are many of the composite folds 
of the Alps. 

The inclined normal anticlinorium.—The primary fold of the inclined 
normal anticlinorium has an inclined axial plane and the limbs at cor- 
responding points have unequal average dips in opposite directions. 
The primary fold is , 
composed of a set et 
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the crest of the pri- ¥ie.112.—Generalized fan fold of the central massif of the Alps. After 
mary fold diverge Bete. 

upward and converge downward. The secondary folds may be ordi- 
nary, isoclinal, or fan-shaped. 

The overturned normal anticlinerium.—The primary fold of the over- 
turned normal anticlinorium has an inclined axial plane, and the limbs 
at corresponding points have equal or unequal average dips in the same 
direction. The primary fold is composed of a set of secondary folds, 
which are overturned in the same direction as the primary fold. The 
two sets of secondary axial planes on the opposite sides of the crest of 
the major fold diverge upward and converge downward. The secondary 
folds may be ordinary, isoclinal, or fan-shaped. 

The upright normal synclinorium.—The primary fold of the upright 
normal synclinorium has a vertical or nearly vertical axial plane, and 
the limbs at corresponding points have nearly equal average dips in 
opposite directions. 

16 GEOL, PT 1——39 
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(a) The primary fold is composed of a set of secondary folds, each of 
which is upright, or nearly so, taking the radial planes of the primary 
fold as axial planes of the secondary folds. Referring the axial planes 
to the horizon at the trough of the synclinorium, the secondary folds are 
upright, and in passing in either direction transverse to the primary 
axial planes the folds are inclined, but not overturned. The two sets 
of axial planes on opposite sides of the trough of the major fold con- 
verge upward and diverge downward (fig. 113). 


Fic. 113.—Ideal section of an upright normal synclinorium. 


(b) Inverted intermont trough.! The primary fold is composed of a 
set of secondary folds, which at the center of the trough are upright, 
and in passing in either direction transverse to the primary axial plane 
the secondary folds are first inclined and then overturned. The two sets 
of secondary axial planes on opposite sides of the trough of the major 
fold converge upward and diverge downward. The secondary folds may 
be ordinary, isoclinal, or fan-shaped (fig. 114). 


¥iG. 114.—Ideal section of an inverted intermont trough. 
? 


The inclined normal synclinorium.—The primary fold of the inclined 
normal synclinorium has an inclined axial plane, and the limbs at cor- 
responding points have unequal average dips in opposite directions. 
The primary fold is composed of a set of secondary folds, which are 
inclined or overturned. The two sets of secondary axial planes on 
opposite sides of the trough of the major fold converge upward and 
diverge downward. The secondary folds may be ordinary, isoclinal, or 
fan-shaped. 


1 Les dislocations de l’écorce terrestre, par Emm. de Margerie et Albert Heim, p. 83. Ziirich, 1888, 
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The overturned normal synclinorium.—The primary fold of the over- 
turned normal synclinorium has an inclined axial plane, and the limbs 
at corresponding points have equal or unequal average dips in the 
same direction. The primary fold is composed of a set of secondary 
folds, which are overturned in the same direction as the primary fold. 
The two sets of axial planes of the secondary folds on the opposite 
sides of the trough of the major fold converge upward and diverge 
downward. The secondary folds may be ordinary, isoclinal, or fan- 
shaped. 

ABNORMAL COMPOSITE FOLDS. 


The upright abnormal anticlinorium.—The primary fold of the upright 
abnormal anticlinorium has a vertical, or nearly vertical, axial plane, 
and the limbs at corresponding points have nearly equal average dips 


Fig. 115.—Ideal section of an upright abnormal anticlinorium. 


in opposite directions. The primary fold is composed of a set of 
secondary folds, which at the crest are upright, and in passing in either 
direction transverse to the primary axial plane the secondary folds are 
first inclined and then overturned. The two sets of secondary axial 


Fia. 116.—General section of roof structure in the central massif of the Alps. After Heim. 


planes on opposite sides of the crest converge upward and diverge 
downward. The secondary folds may be ordinary, isoclinal, or fan- 
shaped (figs. 115 and 116), 

The inclined abnormal anticlinorium.—The primary fold of the inclined 
abnormal anticlinorium has an inclined axial plane, and the limbs at 
corresponding points have unequal average dips in opposite directions. 
The primary fold is composed of a set of secondary folds, all of which 
are inclined or overturned. The two sets of secondary axial planes on 
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opposite sides of the crest converge upward and diverge downward. 
The secondary folds may be ordinary, isoclinal, or fan-shaped. 

The overturned abnormal anticlinoriwm.—The primary fold of the over- 
turned abnormal anticlinorium has an inclined axial plane, and the 
limbs at corresponding points have equal or unequal average dips in 
the same direction. The primary fold is composed of a set of secondary 
folds,, which are overturned in the same direction as the primary fold. 
The two sets of secondary axial planes on opposite sides of the crest 
converge upward and diverge downward. The secondary folds may be 
ordinary, isoclinal, or fan-shaped. 

The upright abnormal synclinorium.—The primary fold of the upright 
abnormal synclinorium has a vertical, or nearly vertical, axial plane, 
and the limbs at corresponding points have nearly equal average dips 
in opposite directions. The primary fold is composed of a set of sec- 
ondary folds, which at the trough are upright, and in passing in either 
direction transverse to the primary axial plane the secondary folds are 
first inclined and then overturned. The two sets of secondary axial 


Fic. 117. Ideal section of an upright abnormal synclinorium. 


planes on opposite sides of the trough diverge upward and converge 
downward. The secondary folds may be ordinary, isoclinal, or fan- 
shaped (fig. 117). 

The inclined abnormal synclinortum.—The primary fold of the inclined 
abnormal synclinorium has an inclined axial plane, and the limbs at 
corresponding points have unequal average dips in opposite directions. 
The primary fold is composed of a set of secondary folds, all of which 
are inclined or overturned. The two sets of secondary axial planes on 
opposite sides of the trough diverge upward and converge downward. 
The secondary folds may be ordinary, isoclinal, or fan-shaped. 

The overturned abnormal synclinoriwm.—The primary fold of the over- 
turned abnormal synclinorium has an inclined axial plane, and the 
limbs at corresponding points have equal or unequal average dips in 
the same direction. The primary fold is composed of a set of secondary 
folds, which are overturned in the same direction as the primary fold. 
The two sets of secondary axial planes on opposite sides of the trough 

diverge upward and converge downward. 
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OCCURRENCE AND ORIGIN OF COMPOSITE FOLDS. 


Higher orders of folds.—In all of the above cases the secondary folds 
of the primary anticlinoria and synclinoria may themselves be anticli- 
noria and synclinoria. The tertiary folds of the secondary anticlinoria 
and synclinoria may also be anticlinoria and synclinoria, and so on to 
the nth order. The higher orders of the anticlinoria and synclinoria 
are microscopic. Each higher order of anticlinorium and synclino- 
rium may be described with reference to the anticlinorium and syncli- 
norium of the next lower order in a manner similar to the description 
of the primary anticlinorium and synclinorium with reference to the 
simple folds of the first order of magnitude. 

Even in regions of gentle folding, looked at in a large way, anticli- 
noria and synclinoria are the rule rather than the exception. In regions 
of moderately close folding the secondary anticlinoria and synelinoria, 
as a rule, are themselves anticlinoria and synclinoria. However, it is 
in such regions as the Alps, Canada, eastern United States, and Lake 
Superior that occur the complex anticlinoria and synclinoria composed 
of folds of different orders up to the nth order (Pls. CX, CXI, CXII, 
CXIV). 

The primary anticlinoria and synclinoria are usually upright or 
slightly inclined. The higher orders of anticlinoria and synclinoria are 
usually inclined or overturned. ‘The very large synclinoria and anti- 
clinoria on the flanks of the massifs of the Alps, in the Green Mountains 
of Massachusetts, in the southern Appalachians, and many other moun- 
tain ranges, many of them miles in length, are to be considered as 
secondary folds composing a part of the primary anticlinorium, which 
includes in each case the central massifs and both its flanks. By an 
examination of the published transverse sections of the Alps and Green 
Mountains (Pls. CLIX, CXVI, and figs. 157, 158) it will be seen that 
they are usually complicated fan-shaped anticlinoria, which are com- 
posed of complex normal and sometimes abnormal anticlinoria and 
synelinoria, In each normal anticlinorium, of whatever order, the axial 
planes of the folds of the next higher order diverge upward and con- 
verge downward, while in each normal synclinorium the axial plane 
of the folds of the next higher order converge upward and diverge 
downward. In the abnormal anticlinoria and synclinoria the reverse 
is the case. 

Origin of normal folds—As has been stated, the forces which act 
upon rocks when being folded are assumed to be tangential thrust and 
gravity. In the smaller folds, thrust may be thought to be the domi- 
nant force, the other being the modifying force of varying strength. 
In the great folds of the earth, gravity may be thought to be the domi- 
nant force, which by differential depression relatively raises a great 
anticline or depresses a great syncline, while thrust may play a sub- 
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ordinate part, being the dominant force in the production of folds of 
the second and higher orders. In folds of intermediate size, each of 
the forces may be about equally important. The relative value does 
not matter so far as the foregoing analysis is concerned, as in all three 
cases the resultant forms fall within the classes given. As long as we 
are so far from agreeing upon the forces which produce mountain 
ranges, and their manner of work, it seems best to classify the forms of 
folds as we find them, and to explain their origin so far as we are able. 
If thrust and gravity be conceived as acting uniformly upon horizontal 
homogeneous rocks, which are under such conditions as to bend with- 

out breaking, normal anticlinoria and synclinoria will be produced. 

Because of initial dips (as explained by Willis), or unequal superincum- 
bent weight, or other causes, or one or more of these together, rocks when 
subjected to thrust and gravity rise into an anticline here or fall into a 
syncline there. But there is unequal weight upon the different parts 
of each anticline and syncline. The large basins of deposition are not 
simple, but undulating. These secondary undulations are composed of 
smaller ones, and so on until ripple-marks are reached, and even these 
arecomposite. Each curve is composed of rhythmical curves of a higher 
order. Hence the arch or trough which forms is not simple, but is com- 
posed of a number of minor folds, and these again of those of a higher 
order. 

At first the anticlinorium is upright, or nearly so, as are also the folds 
of a higher order which compose it, but the secondary folds on the 
flanks of the primary point slightly outward, although the accom- 
modations between the beds compensate in part for this (figs. 118 
and 119. As the limbs of the anticlinorium become steeper the sec- 
ondary folds on the limbs are thrown farther and farther away from 
the axis of the primary arch (fig. 110). If unaffected by other forces, 
when the primary fold becomes steep the secondary folds on the limbs 
become much inclined or overturned. When the limbs of the primary 
folds become vertical, the secondary folds on the limbs become lying or 
recumbent. In all cases, therefore, the axial planes of the secondary 
folds diverge upward and converge downward. The force of gravity 
may enter to further modify the forms of the folds. When a fold is 
inclined, its own weight and that of the superincumbent beds tend to 
push it over still farther. The effectiveness of gravity in this work is 
doubtless in part due in many cases to partial escape from thrust 
because of the relative rise above the deep-seated beds largely trans- 
mitting the horizontal force. (See p. 606.) The farther the secondary 
folds are inclined, either by the increased steepness of the primary fold 
or by the effects of superincumbent weight, the more effective is gravity 
in pressing them down still farther (fig. 111). When the weight of the 
superincumbent material is great, these folds may be pressed into a 
recumbent position, even where the primary anticlinorium is a gentle 
fold. Thus are explained the composite normal anticlinoria of the Alps 
(ELC LXS: 
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At first a synclinorium is upright, or nearly so, as are also the folds 
of the next order which compose it, but the secondary folds on the 
primary point slightly inward, although the accommodations between 
the beds compensate in part for this (figs. 118 and 119; see p. 598). 
As the limbs of the synclinorium become steeper the secondary folds on 
the limbs are thrown farther and farther toward the axis of the primary 
trough. If unaffected by other forces, when the primary fold becomes 
steep the secondary folds on the limbs become much inclined or over- 
. turned. When thelimbs of the primary fold become vertical, the second- 
ary folds on the limbs become lying or recumbent. In all cases, there- 
fore, the axial planes of the secondary folds converge upward and diverge 
downward. But the force of gravity enters to further modify the form 
of the folds. When a fold is inclined, its own weight and that of the 
superincumbent beds tend to push it over still farther. The effective- 
ness of gravity in this work is doubtless in part due in many cases to 
partial escape from thrust because of the relative rise above the deep- 
seated beds largely transmitting the horizontal force. (See p. 606). The 
farther the secondary folds are inclined, either by the increased steep- 
ness of the primary fold or by the effects of superincumbent weight, 
the more effective is gravity in pressing them down still farther (fig. 
114). When the weight of the superincumbent material is great, these 
folds may be pressed into a recumbent position, even when the primary 
synclinorium is a gentle fold. In the syneclinoria on the flanks of the 
Alps, which are secondary to the great primary anticlinorium, the crests 
of the recumbent secondary folds sometimes nearly meet, thus almost 
closing the synclinorium (P]. CLX). 

The question may be raised as to the effectiveness of superincumbent 
weight in pressing down inclined folds. It has been explained that 
zones of folding of rock masses are necessarily zones of readjustment 
or of partial rock flowage. The flowage is from the place of great com- 
pression to the places of less compression. Where the weight of the 
superincumbent strata is so great as to equal or surpass the strength of 
the rocks folded, it appears clear that gravity must be an important force, 
which may greatly modify the forms of folds. The particular form of 
fold in a given case is of course the resultant of all the forces which 
work upon the rock stratum composing it. 

So far as Iam aware, Dana,'in 1847, was the first geologist to call 
attention to the principle that folds may be modified by the force of 
gravity. As is well known, this idea has been recently emphasized by 
Reyer. 

Origin of abnormal folds.—In the abnormal anticlinorium and syn- 
clinorium new factors enter to modify the result. The first is readjust- 
ment between the beds. Fig. 118 represents a drawing of a number of 
_ upright folds made upon the ends of a bunch of smooth sheets of paper 


1 Geological results of the earth’s contraction in consequence of cooling, by James D. Dana, 
Am. Jour. Sci., 2d ser., Vol. III, p. 185, 1847. 
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three-fourths of an inch thick. The sheets may be taken to represent 
thin beds in a nearly homogeneous rock. Fig. 119 represents this same 
drawing as it was distorted when the bunch of papers was folded into 
anticlines or synclines between blocks of wood. It will be seen that, 
consequent upon the readjustment of the sheets over one another, ren- 
dered necessary by the folding, the secondary folds at the crests and 
the troughs remain upright, although compressed if a secondary 
anticline or syncline corresponds with a primary fold of the same 
kind, and dilated if a secondary anticline or syncline corresponds with 
a fold of the opposite kind, and vice versa. If the secondary folds were 
slight, the opening might go so far as to obliterate them and the only 
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Fic. 118.— Representation of simple symmetrical folds, with their axial planes drawn on the ends of 
a bunch of smooth paper three-fourths of an inch thick. 


remaining effect be to flatten the primary anticlines or syncliies. The 
secondary folds on the limbs of the primary folds are distorted. The 
readjustment therefore mainly affected the forms of the fold upon the 
limbs. Taking as their axial planes the radial planes of the primary 
folds, the secondary folds on the limbs are seen to be inclined. In 
reference to a primary anticline, the axial planes of opposite folds 
converge downward; in reference to a primary syncline, the axial 
planes of opposite folds diverge downward, but both less than they 
would were it not for readjustment. The above experiment does not 
exactly represent the conditions in nature, for the accommodations 
between the beds, instead of occurring parallel to the primary folds, 
would take place parallel to the secondary folds. However, an exam- 
ination of the distortion of the axial planes of fig. 118, shown in fig. 
119, shows beyond question 
that when a set of beds are 
folded which are free to ad- 
just themselves parallel to 
bedding, the movement of 
the material in the upper 
half of the beds is relatively 
away from asyneline toward 
an anticline, and the move- 
ment of the lower half is away from an anticline toward a synecline; 
or, Stated more generally, the differential movements between the 
beds on the legs of folds are relatively up in a higher bed or 
relatively down in a lower bed. It can not be doubted that the 
sum total of the readjustments between the beds, although they 
follow the crenulations instead of being exactly parallel to the primary 
fold, would give the same effect. Therefore there is a tendency in 


Fic. 119.—The same, as it was distorted when folded into 
anticlines and synclines. 
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anticlinoria and synclinoria, due to normal differential movement, for 
secondary folds to become inclined, taking the radial planes of the 
primary folds as axial planes of the secondary folds. However, when 
the readjustment is uniformly distributed this tendency does not so far 
affect the secondary folds but that they fall within the class of normal 
composite folds. But if the major readjustment of a great set of 
formations ‘ere largely concentrated along a single one in it, anticli- 
noria might have the axial planes of the secondary folds converge 
upward and diverge downward, and synclinoria might have the axial 
planes of the secondary folds diverge upward and converge downward, 
and thus both become abnormal. This readjustment along the beds, 
as explained later, may in many cases be considered as movements 
along shearing planes. (See pp. 656-657.) 

The second new factor in the production of abnormal folds is the 
great strength of the older rocks. For a given region, upon the aver- 
age, rocks become stronger with increase of age. There are innumer- 
able exceptions to this if too small a portion of geological time be 
considered, as period by period, but taking era by era such exceptions 
are rare or altogether absent. The Archean rocks are usually stronger 
than the Proterozoic, the Proterozoic rocks are stronger than the 
Paleozoic, the Paleozoic rocks are stronger than the Mesozoic, and the 
Mesozoic rocks are stronger than the Cenozoic. This in the sedimen- 

tary strata is due to the indurating effects of various geological forces. 
' Tn mountain ranges, where complex anticlinoria and synclinoria mostly 
occur, a great thickness of strata is concerned in the major folds, 
usually more than the deposits of an era; so that upon the whole in 
great mountain masses the lower groups of roc«s are stronger. 

The third cause of the production of abnormal folds may be decreas- 
ing lateral stress with increasing depth. That such variation in stress 
is a general fact must be true if the theory of the level of no lateral 
stress at a moderate depth be correct. It has been pointed out (pages 
600-601) that folds must die out with increasing depth unless there is 
great rearrangement of material. If it be supposed that the opposing 
stresses upon opposite sides of an anticline or syncline decrease with 
depth, there will certainly be more decided folding of the higher strata 
than of the lower. This implies upward differential movement of a 
higher stratum as compared with a lower beyond that required for nor- 
mal readjustment. (See p. 598.) Consequent upon this there will be a 
tendency for the axial planes of secondary folds on anticlinoria to 
diverge downward, and for those on synclinoria to converge downward. 

Another factor in the production of abnormal composite folds is the 
position of the fold in the group of rocks folded. The farther the rocks 
are below the surface the greater is the weight of superincumbent 
strata and the more forceful is gravity in pressing to a recumbent 
position the inclined secondary and tertiary folds of great anticlinoria 
or synclinoria. As has been seen, the inferior strength in the upper 
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strata and the lessened weight to which the upper strata are subjected 
are not usually sufficient to prevent thrust and gravity from acting in 
the ordinary way and producing normal anticlinoria and synclinoria. 

In both the abnormal anticlinorium and synclinorium the application 


120. 


121. 


Figs. 120 and 121.—Obverse halves of an anticline or syneline. 


of the above causes to their 
formation are identical. 
To make this clear the fol- 
lowing figures are drawn: 
Figs. 120 and 121 each 
represent four strata, the 
lower two of which are 
strong and the upper two 
of which are weak, each fig- 
ure comprising one-fourth 
of a wave and the other 
being its complement. In 
each case the figure endson 
one side at the crest and 
on the other at the trough 
of the flexure. There is 
nothing toindicate whether 
either is a part of an anti- 
cline or asyncline. Each, 
in fact, may be half of 
either, for, put end to end 
in one way, they form an 
anticline; in the other, a 
syncline. In both cases 
the lower rocks constitute 
a relatively rigid inclined 
plane. I=?fthe superincum- 
bent weight is not too great 
when thrust occurs, in cer- 
tain cases the softer rocks 
above may yield to the 
forces to a greater degree 
than do the rigid rocks be- 
low, and thus tend to flow 
over them, and in ease the 
upper strata be much 
weaker than the lower, or 


there be a plane of weakness, the differential flow will be largely con- 
centrated along the contact or weak zone, and normal secondary folds 
which have before developed may be inclined in an opposite direc- 
tion from their first position, so as to become abnormal. In this case 
the parts of the composite folds may be represented by figs. 122 and 123. 
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Put together end to end in one way the prominent secondary folds form 
an abnormal anticlinorium; in the other, an abnormal synclinorium. 
It will be noted that in passing away from the central zone of plications 
either into the more 
rigid rocks below or into 
the softer rocks above 
the secondary folds 
become normal. Con- 
sidering the two figures 
put together to represent 
a great flexed mountain 
mass, and supposing 
erosion to truncate the 
layers to the horizontal 
line drawn, there would 
be exposed normal folds 
at the center of the an- 
ticline, abnormal ones 
upon the flanks, and 
normal ones at the outer 
parts of the mountain 
mass. In nature wecan 
never hope to see such a 
great composite fold in 
allits parts. It is only 
in the great mountain 
masses where such folds 
have been dissected that 
we can get at their char- 
acter. In such cases 
the older strata would 
be expected to show 
the normal forms, the 
newer strata the abnor- 
mal forms, and the in- 
termediate strata alter- 
nations ofthetwo. The 
change from normal to 
abnormal and to normal 
again is apparently that 
which actually occurs 
in the Alps from the St. 
Gothard massif south to the great valley of Switzerland. (See pp. 
624-625, and PI. CIX.) 

The manner in which the more rigid rocks escape large plications 
while the weaker beds are strongly plicated, producing abnormal folds, 
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Fics. 122 and 123.—Obverse halves of composite folds, showing de- 
velopment of abnormal folds and their relations to normal folds. 
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is well shown by fig. 116, given by Heim as a general section showing 
roof structure in folded sediments and a central massif. In the pro- 
duction of actual abnormal anticlinoria and synclinoria it is probable 
that accommodations as illustrated by figs. 118 and 119 are largely con- 
centrated as illustrated by figs 120-123. Therefore the production of 
abnormal anticlinoria and synclinoria may be summarized as follows: 

When two groups of rocks of unequal strength, not deeply buried, 
are folded into an anticline, on account of the natural readjustment 
of strata, of the relative weakness of the upper, newer group of rocks, 
and probably of decreasing differential stress with increasing depth, 
there may be differential flow on either side toward the axis of the an- 
ticlinorium over the lower, older rocks, thus producing secondary folds, 
the axial planes of which converge upward and diverge downward. 
Had the rocks been of equal strength, or had the weight of the super- 
incumbent strata been sufficient to more than overbalance the differ- 
ence in strength and difference in stress tending to produce folds 
pointing crestward, normal secondary folds pointing outward would 
have developed. 

When two groups of rocks of unequal strength, not deeply buried, 
are folded into a syncline, on account of the natural readjustment of 
the strata, of the relative weakness of the upper, newer group of rocks, 
and probably of decreasing differential stress with increasing depth, 
there may be differential flow of the rock material on either side away 
from the axis of the synclinorium over the lower, older rocks, thus 
producing secondary folds, the axial planes of which diverge upward 
and converge downward. Had the rocks been of equal strength, or had 
the weight of the superincumbent strata been sufficient to more than 
overbalance the difference in strength and difference in stress tending 
to produce folds pointing troughward, normal secondary folds pointing 
inward would have been developed. 

Crystalline or core rocks are apt to be more massive and stronger 
than the little-altered sedimentary beds, and therefore the core rocks 
usually act to a certain degree as a unit when subjected to thrust. 
Secondary abnormal folds are frequently found at the contact of mas- 
sifs and the overlying rocks. However, even in these cases the folds 
will be normal if only the thickness of the superincumbent beds be suf- 
‘ficient. At a considerable depth the different strength of rocks is 
not so potent as gravity in giving form to folds. From the above it 
does not follow that the massifs or portions of them do not take part 
in the folding. That they do in many regions is certain, as is shown by 
infolding of core rocks with sedimentary beds, even when the massifs 
were originally granite. Also that massifs may take part in the fold- 
ing is shown by the minor and major folds of their parts, which in form 
are like those of the associated sedimentary rocks. 

It is recognized, however, as explained upon a subsequent page, that 
massifs, because of their homogeneous character, because they are 
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underlain by no definite stratum of rock of a different character, and 
because they are often so deeply buried, may act in quite a different 
fashion, under the forces of folding, from ordinary sedimentary layers. 

Causes modifying the forms of folds —The foregoing discussion has 
been carried on as though the active forces of deformation are equal 
in opposite directions, and are acting in the same zone from opposite 
sides of the deformed area. If this were the case, if the strata affected 
were of the same thickness and strength, if the initial dips were equal 
in opposite directions, and if the other conditions were the same, a 
strictly symmetrical arrangement of folds might be expected. But 
these conditions are never true. In the great majority of cases the 
facts do not depart so far from them but that the folds which form 
fall within some of the classes given. However, there are a number of 
ways in which the forms of folds may be modified. 

Major faulting may interfere with their forms. Minor slip-faulting, 
as explained upon a subsequent page, may dominate an entire area. 
Igneous intrusions may disturb beds in many ways. Where these 
modifying effects are found the structure is the resultant of all the 
movements. One of these cases, that of the fold fault,is considered 
under Section V, Faults, p. 672. 

Finally, it often happens that:there is a tendency for the axial planes 
upon one side of an anticlinorium or synclinorium to be steeper than 
those upon the other. In some cases the axial planes of all the folds 
throughout a mountain mass may be inclined in the same direction. 
Such folds may be called monoclinal. (Fig. 148.) In such cases the 
force, and consequently the movement of the strata, have usually been 
supposed to.be more largely from one direction than from the other, 
and the axial planes of the folds have usually been regarded as dip- 
ping toward the force. 

Various explanations have been offered as to how the forces act upon 
the strata in the actual production of monoclinal folds. Of these ex- 
planations, that offered by Rogers appears most probable for piles of 
strata of like rigidity. Believing as he did that the folds of the Appa- 
lachians were analogous to the waves of the sea, he naturally concluded 
that the tendency to a southeastward inclination of the folds of the 
Appalachians was due to the fact that the center of disturbance and 
resultant waves came from the southeast. While not following him in 
his explanation of folds as great waves suddenly formed, the idea 
seems reasonable that the “forward thrust operating upon the flexures 
* * * would steepen the advanced side * * * precisely as the 
wind acting upon the billows of the ocean forces forward their crests 
and imparts a steeper slope to their leeward sides.”' For we now regard 
folded rocks as plastic when bent. The compressive stresses do not 


10n the Physical Structure of the Appalachian Chain, as exemplifying the laws which have regu- 
lated the elevation of great mountain chains generally, by W. B. Rogers, Proc. Assn. Am. Geol. and 
Nat. for 1840-1842, p. 512, Boston, 1843. 
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extend to an indefinite depth, but are limited by the level of no lateral 
stress. They therefore affect the outer skin of the earth, just as does 
the wind the superficial water of the ocean. Asa result there is a differ- 
ential movement due to friction, the amount of movement upon the 
average gradually decreasing below the zone of maximum movement. 
Of course the sums of the forces, including friction, are always equal in 
opposite directions, but they constitute a vertical couple, i. e., “Two 
equal and parallel forces opposed in direction, but not in the same 
straight line.” Asaresult there is differential movement of the material 
of the upper zone as compared with the lower, the former being thrust 
over the latter. 

Other things being equal, where the differential thrust is greatest the 
first inclined fold is formed. The folding piles up the strata. After a 
time the increased thickness of material is sufficient to present a larger 
total resistance to deformation than the thinner strata in advance. 
The stress will then be transmitted forward. On account of the greater 
stress per unit of area, a second fold, similar to the first, will then be 
formed, but this results in again thickening the mass subject to the 
force couple, and again the stress is transmitted forward. A new 
inclined fold is then produced, and so on. 

It is not necessary that one inclined fold shall be completely formed 
before others begin to develop. Indeed, this is not to be expected, for 
as soon as any thickening of the deformed mass occurs the conditions 
are favorable for the forward transmission of the effective stress. Thus 
many folds may be in process of formation at the same time. Indeed, 
so far as I can understand, there is no reason why differential move- 
ment should not be initiated at the same time wherever the condi- 
tions are favorable throughout the area in which monoclinal folds are 
observed. 

It is to be noted that, under the assumption that the effective stress 
moves the upper strata over the lower, the vertical component of 
deformation is upward rather than downward. In other words, it is in 
the direction of easiest relief, and this is the kind of deformation one 
would expect, and which doubtless prevails in the majority of movements 
of the first order, in which thrust is the dominant force, for it has been 
seen (p. 617) that, upon the average, rocks are stronger with increas- 
ing age, and hence there is greater resistance centerward than surface- 
ward. Folds thus produced by upward differential movement may be 
called “overthrust folds.” The axial planes dip toward the effective 
stress, hence overthrust folds are those in which the axial planes dip 
toward the force producing them. 

While the development of overthrust folds is the general law, it may 
not infrequently happen that under favorable conditions beds or forma- 
tions may be thrust forward and downward. Folds thus produced by 
downward differential movement may be called ‘‘underthrust folds.” 
The axial planes dip away from the effective stress, hence wnderthrust 
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folds are those in which the axial planes dip away from the force produc- 
ing them. 

In the rocks of a system or group strong formations ay be above 
weak formations. In this case the strong formations are able to 
transmit the forces to a greater degree than the beds above or below. 
As pointed out by Willis, a fotward downward movement may be 
directed by initial dip, and thus underthrust folds be produced. Ina 

- second case the strata pile up as a result of the folding. The relatively 
raised masses nay then to a certain extent escape active thrust. (See 
fig. 109 and pp. 606-607.) The strata largely transmitting the thrust 
in front of the folded material may under these conditions be pushed 
under the higher mass. Underthrust folds are most likely to occur if 
the two conditions above given favorable to their formation are com- 
bined, i. e., weak formations below and piling up of strata. 

In considering the force couples in normal and abnormal composite 
folds, each composite limb between trough and crest must be sepa- 
rately analyzed. (See figs. 120-123.) In normal anticlinoria and 
synclinoria gravity has been seen to be the efficient force which causes 
differential movement (pp. 614-616), Gravity works down the slope. 
The axial planes of the secondary folds dip toward the force (see figs. 111 
and 114), and the secondary crenulations are therefore overthrust folds. 
In abnormal composite folds it has been explained (pp. 616-620) that 
the differential movement may be caused by (1) normal readjustment, 
(2) increased strength of the rocks with increasing depth, and (3) the 
possible decreasing lateral stress with increasing depth. The first of 
these is eliminated for the present purpose. The second and third, 
either singly or together, must be sufficient to overcome gravity and 
to give a resultant force directed up the slope, in order that abnormal 
folds may be formed. (See figs. 115 and 117.) ‘The axial planes there- 
fore dip toward the force, just as in normal composite folds, and the 
secondary crenulations are therefore overthrust folds. 

By the above it is not meant to imply that underthrust folds may not 
be produced in either normal or abnormal composite folds, for if the 
conditions given on previous pages favorable for underthrust folds 
locally occur, crenulations of this type may be formed. 

The formation of monoclinal folds is sometimes well illustrated by 
the crenulations of a lava bed in which there was differential flow down 
a slope, the upper layers moving faster than the lower. Monoclinal 
folds thus formed are usually not large. The directing force was grav- 
ity, and the axial planes dip toward the force. The crenulations are 
therefore overthrust folds. Since ordmary folds, which form without 
fracture, develop in the deep-seated zone of flowage, the analogy with 
contorted lava currents is believed to be closer than might be at first 
thought, although it is not meant to imply by this that the folded rocks 
are really fluid, but merely that a plastic solid under sufficient differ- 
ential stress is deformed in the same fashion as is a viscous liquid. 
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It has been pointed out (p. 598) that in ordinary folds the movement 
is relatively up for a higher stratum as compared with the one next 
below it. In the case of overturned monoclinal folds (figs. 106, 107, 
and 148) the later differential movements of the strata on the longer 
limbs of the folds may continue quite to and past the crests of the 
anticline, so that the differential movement on the shorter limbs of the 
folds is relatively down for the superior stratum geologically as com- 
pared with the inferior. However, in this case, when the folds are 
overturned, with reference to the horizon on the inverted limb, the 
movement of the higher stratum would still be upward, as compared 
with the one below it. This may be called reverse differential movement, 
and it may continue so as to more than compensate for the normal dif- 
ferential movement, but the resultant differential movement would be 
less on the steeply inclined or overturned limbs of the folds than on 
the longer, flatter limbs, since on the latter the motion is continuously 
in the same direction. 

In the case of monoclinal folds it will be later shown (see p. 658) 
that the shearing is greater on the longer, more gently inclined limbs 
than on the shorter, more steeply inclined limbs. As a result of this 
the former are not so thick as the latter and are usually more metamor- 
phosed. 

Hxramples of composite folds —As a first instance a cross-section of 
the Alps through the St. Gothard massif may be taken (PI. CIX). 
This is a great anticlinorium. No complete section of the south limb 
has been published, so we can consider only the northern limb. The 
St. Gothard massif (A) is an upright secondary fan told. To the south 
follows a set of normal, outward-pointing, isoclinal, secondary folds (BB). 
Then comes a great normal secondary synclinorium, containing Trias- 
sic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous rocks (C). Then follows a composite 
anticlinorium which is near the border line between a normal and abnor- 
mal composite fold, but upon the whole belongs with the former (D). 
This character is explained by the fact that the anticlinorium stands 
between normal and abnormal folds. Still farther south is a nearly 
upright abnormal synclinorium, composed of Jurassic, Cretaceous, and 
Tertiary rocks (HE). The last two are very weak as compared with the 
strong Jurassic limestone; hence differential flow and major readjust- 
ment have occurred between them, thus producing an abnormal com- 
posite fold. To the southward there follows a normal outward-pointing 
fold composed of Tertiary rocks (Ff). The difference in strength of the 
beds is not great, and hence their normal character. Beyond these are 
very gentle upright folds. If these great secondary folds be analyzed 
into lesser elements, it will be found that these also accord with the 
principle given as to the production of normal and abnormal folds. 
Also, if the same great set of folds be considered as a part of a great 
synclinorium, the trough of which is the valley of Switzerland and 
one flank of which is the Jura and the other the Alps, an analogous 
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explanation will be found to apply, and the conclusions as to the 
character of the folds will be the same. 

In the United States, Mount Greylock, the Taconic range, and the 
valley between constitute a great normal anticlinorium (PI. CXYVI1). 
The same is true of Mount Washington, in Massachusetts (fig. 158), 
A cross-section of the central part of the Marquette district furnishes 
an example of a great abnormal synclinorium (fig. 146), The abnormal 
character is due to the very great difference in strength between the 
Archean granite and the Algonkian Lower Marquette formations. At 
the east end of the Marquette district, where the Archean rocks are 
relatively weak schists, the synclinorium is normal. The detailed dis- 
cussion of the above normal and abnormal folds in America is given 
on subsequent pages at the places where the respective districts are 
described. 

Limit of term fold.—By the above analysis and examples it is not 
meant to imply that, where sediments were deposited off a land area and 
the land and sea areas were afterwards compressed, producin g undula- 
tions in the sedimentary rocks, and often in those also of the original 
land areas, the terms anticlinorium and synclinorium are properly appli- 
cable to the primary flexures. Following Dana, as indicated on a pre- 
vious page, such flexures are more properly described as geoanticlines 
and geosynclines. In such cases, however, there is a differential upris- 
ing or subsidence, in many cases producing a composite flexure. It is 
believed that the principles applied to primary folds of true anti- 
clinoria and synclinoria apply to the secondary folds in question, just 
as though they together constituted a part of an ordinary fold. When 
gravity controls their form they are normal. When the difference of 

. Strength of the rocks controls their form they are abnormal. 

As a matter of fact, it is often difficult to determine in a given 
mountain range whether the so-called core rocks were deeply buried 
under a great thickness of sediments, being, perhaps, in or near the 
center of the trough of deposition, or whether they were, and continued 
to be, land areas. It is thought that it is one of the advantages of the 
treatment given that it is not necessary to decide this question before 
working out the structure of the district. In either case the types of 
folds formed on the great flexures and the laws controlling them are 
the same. 

Movements continuous or discontinuous.—Composite folds may be the 
result of forces acting continuously or discontinuously. The different 
secondary folds may develop at different times. The higher orders of 
folds may begin to form only at a late stage of development. Usually 
it is impossible to determine whether thrust was continuous or discon- 
tinuous. However, as will be explained later, if the intervals between 
the successive movements were sufficiently long and the conditions were 
such that crevices could be formed and these were filled with secondary 
minerals, or if cementation or metasomatic changes produced new min- 
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erals, or if within the strata igneous rocks were intruded, the later 
dynamic effects upon such new material may enable us to determine the 
fact of different movements. 

In the Hiwassee section of the Ocoee series, in the southern Appala- 
chians, in the more closely folded part of the section quartz veins have 
formed in a first set of crevices. The rocks have been subsequently 
folded so as to closely plicate these veins, and after this folding a second 
set of unfolded quartz veins has formed. In other parts of the section 
only unfolded quartz veins are seen. This shows that certain parts of 
the area were affected by two periods of folding separated by a long 
interval. 

COMPLEX FOLDS. 


ORIGIN OF COMPLEX FOLDS. 


Thus far folds have been considered in two dimensions only and have 
been treated as though they were continuous and had continuous axial 
lines, each one being a great circle of the earth. Such is not the case in 
nature. Ina given fold, in passing from place to place the direction and 
inclination of the crest-line are different, and it is rarely, if ever, a part 
of a great circle. Its deviation from the horizontal at any point gives 
the inclination of the fold at that point. This inclination, measured in 
degrees, is known as the pitch. Also when a fold is followed longitudi- 
nally, or in the third dimension, it changes continuously in size and 
character. A fold of the greatest magnitude may be followed along 
the third dimensiou until it dies out. The most closely compressed and 
intricately composite fold may be followed in the third dimension until 
it becomes a gentle composite fold, or even disappears. When a pri- 
mary fold is traced in the third dimension it may be found to grade 
into a secondary fold. At the same time a secondary fold on the flank 
of a primary fold may itself become the primary fold. On any fold a 
new secondary fold may appear, and when followed longitudinally may 
become more and more important until it is the dominant fold. In 
short, in a composite set of folds each fold of any order is constantly 
changing in character and importance. 

In a given fold all of the changes may occur, and thrust may have 
acted only in a single direction. The initial dip of the beds may 
have been different. The thickness and strength of the beds may have 
varied from place to place. Thrust may not have been equal along the 
border of the entire area affected. It may not have continued to act 
as long in one place as in another. Therefore there is great variation 
in the character and size of folds at their different cross-sections. 
Gravity is always toward the center of the earth; therefore variation 
in its direction does not enter as a modifying force. 

Further, in the folding of rocks thrust is rarely, if ever, in a single 
direction. Usually, when complex thrusts are decomposed into two direc- 
tions at right angles to each other, one is more powerful than the other. 
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The greater force may be called the major thrust, and the lesser force 
may be called the minor thrust. 

Major and minor thrusts may unite in a resultant effect and produce a 
set of folds in a position intermediate between those that the two sets 
would have if each thrust had been alone. It is possible, and even proba- 
ble in many cases, that after a thrust in one direction has produced a 
set of folds, a new thrust at an angle less than a right angle to the first 
may be decomposed into two forces and result in further folding the 
first set of folds, and perhaps in the production of transverse folds, 
rather than in producing a new diagonal set, for when rocks are once 
bent in a given place they bend farther much easier at this place in the 
same direction than at a new place in a new direction. This principle 
is well illustrated by the folds of the Jurassic limestone of the Jura 
Mountains (fig. 109). The transverse component of the lateral thrust 
may be too weak to produce any considerable effect. In such cases it 
would be difficult or impossible to discriminate a set of folds thus formed 
by two diverse thrusts from a set formed by simultaneous or successive 
thrusts in a uniform direction. However, if there be sufficiently strong 
thrustsin twoor more diagonal directions, or two thrusts at right angles, 
two sets of folds are produced which intersect each other. Such a dis- 
trict may be described as one of complex folding. The more important 
set of folds, corresponding to the major thrust, may be called the major 
or longitudinal folds, and the cross folds, corresponding to the minor 
thrust, may be called the minor or transverse folds. 


CHARACTER OF COMPLEX FOLDS. 


From analysis, as well as from observation, it is found that cross 

folds are usually nearly at right angles to each other; for, as already 
explained, if the diverse thrusts be inclined to one another, they will be 
resolved into two forces, one of which forms the major folds, and the 
other of which produces cross folds in a direction at right angles, or 
nearly so, to the first set of folds. 
_ Majorand minor cross folds may each be produced by continuous forces 
in both directions, or in each direction each force may be continuous 
or discontinuous. To ascertain these points the same criteria are avail- 
able as in the case of thrust in a single direction (see p. 625-626). 

Longitudinal and transverse folds may be classified into upright, 
inclined, or overturned. Each of these may be ordinary, isoclinal, or 
fan-shaped. Simple folds may unite to form composite folds. The 
composite folds may be normal or abnormal, and each synelinorium or 
anticlinorium under each class may be upright, inclined, or overturned. 

As complex folds actually occur in the field, usually the compression 
is not close in both directions. Cases are known, however, in which a 
set of longitudinal overturned folds have transverse folds with vertical 
dips, and the dips of the transverse folds in intricately folded districts 
are in many cases as steep as 45° or 60°. 
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When the major folds are close, as compared with the minor folds, 
the complex folds have great length as compared with the breadth, and 
are canoe-shaped. The Appalachians in the closely folded districts 
may be taken as a type of such complex folding. That initial dip is not 
sufficient to explain the pitch of the folds in this region is shown by 
the following facts: A stratum or set of strata may rise at one end of 
a synclinal canoe. Beyond this for a distance the strata are removed 
by erosion, but farther on appear again plunging downward at the end 
of another canoe. Corresponding phenomena are observed in reference 
to anticlines. 

In proportion as the major and minor thrusts approach each other in 
power, the canoes become shorter and broader. Where they are nearly 
equal the folds are domes or basins. Usually these domes and basins 
are associated with canoes, which may be in one or both directions in 
the same region. Where the two sets of cross folds are about equally 
conspicuous the strikes and dips of the rocks vary constantly, their direc- 
tions depending upon what part of the complex folds is under observa- 
tion. 

Where the complex folds are also composite the canoes, domes, and 
basins are fluted or crenulated, being composed of secondary canoes, 
domes, and basins. Similarly, these may be composed of canoes, domes, 
and basins of the third order, and so on. 


OBSERVATIONS IN COMPLEXLY FOLDED DISTRICTS. 


From the relations of cross folds, as above explained, it is clear that 
where there are complex folds the axes of one set of folds and their 
pitch give the direction and dip of the cross fold at that point. There- 
fore, to fully understand a district complexly folded it is necessary to 
make the following observations: 

(1) Determine the strike and dip of the strata at the given point. 
These give the resultant position of the strata as tilted by the forces of 
folding in both directions. 

(2) Determine the direction and pitch of the axes of the major folds. 
The first is the direction of dip and the second is the amount of the 
dip of the minor or cross folds, The average strike is, therefore, deter- 
mined. 

(3) Determine the direction and pitch of the axes of the minor folds. 
The first is the direction of dip and the second the amount of the dip 
of the major folds. The average strike is, therefore, also determined. 

Of these three observations, the first is the only one ordinarily taken, 
and it is the one of the least importance in regions of close, complex 
folding. It is only by making the second and third observations that 
an adequate idea of the structure can be obtained. While the first 
observation may be made at any point, the second and third observa- 
tions can be made accurately only along the crests of the anticlines or 
troughs of the synclines of the various orders of folds. Therefore, it 
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may be necessary to work over a considerable area in order to obtain 
the required data. Some practical suggestions may be offered as to the 
manner of determining whether the rocks of a district are complexly 
folded, and the direction and pitch of the axes of each set of folds, 
and therefore the strikes and dips of the two sets of cross folds. 

(1) It is advisable to look for the ends of canoes. These may be fre- 
quently found at the ends of ridges; hence especial study should be 
made of the folds where a topographic breaks appear across the ordi- 
nary ridges, either at a right or an acute angle (fig. 160), When once 
the end of a canoe is found, an observation can be made as to the 
direction and pitch of the axes of the fold, and thus the strike and dip 
of the cross fold be determined. 

(2) The tops of ridges should be examined. These may be the crests 
of anticlines or the troughs of synclines, depending upon the topographic 
development of theregion. Along the little cross breaks which are sure 
to occur the direction and pitch of the axes of the folds may be deter- 
mined. In some instances ridges are longitudinally inclined, following 
hard layers, and in this case there is an exceptionally fine opportunity 
to determine the direction and pitch of the folds. 

(3) In case the two sets of cross folds are about equally conspicuous, 
there may be a double set of ridges and valleys cutting each other at 
right angles, or nearly so, and this may give a clue to the character of 
the folding of the district. 

(4) In some cases the beds are eiosely plicated in one direction so as 
to give nearly uniform strikes. Unless closely observed it may not be 
noted that there are really minor rapid deviations of strike, which 
indicate a set of pitching folds and a complexly folded district. The 
major and more important folds may be transverse to the minor plica- 
tions. From what has gone before, it is plain that in such cases the 
important observations are not the strikes and dips of the strata of the 
minor folds, which vary momentarily, but the direction and pitch of 
the axes of the minor folds, which give the direction and amount of 
the dip of the major fold, and therefore the average strike (fig. 147). 

(5) Pumpelly has called attention to the fact that discordance between 
strike of bedding and that of secondary structures indicates pitching 
foids. Where a secondary structure develops at right angles to the 
greatest normal pressure, or nearly so, it in many instances has a 
nearly uniform direction for an extensive area. In case the folds are 
horizontal, or the district is simply folded, this direction is the same as 
the strike of the rocks or the strike of the axes of the folds. Where the 
forces producing the folds are in two or more directions, and conse- 
quently form complex folds, the minor component, producing pitch, does 
not develop cleavage at right angles toitself; and the relations between 
the strike of bedding and that of the secondary structure vary from 
near parallelism on the limbs of the jongitudinal folds to a direction at 
right angles to each other at the ends of the canoes and on the crests of 
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the anticlines and in the troughs of the synclines. In passing from one 
place to the other there are found all relations between parallelism 
and perpendicularity. Because the area where the two are parallel, or 
approximately so, is greater than the area where there is an important 
discordance between the two, it has been customary for text-books to 
speak of the strike of bedding and the strike of cleavage as usually par- 
allel. This, as has been seen, is wholly true only where the folds are 
horizontal, and the statement becomes more and more a partial truth as 
the pitch of the folds increases in amount—that is, as the less conspicu- 
ous folds become more important. Hence it is that where a secondary 
structure exists the relations which obtain between its strike and that 
of bedding should be ascertained, and if discrepancies are found this 
indicates a complexly folded district. 

(6) Pumpelly also formulated the principle that “ The degree and 
direction of the pitch of a fold are indicated by those of the axes of 
the minor plications on its sides.” This statement must be understood 
to apply to the direction and pitch of the primary fold at the point 
where the secondary fold is observed. This principle is a direct corol- 
lary from the relations of cross folds as given on a previous page, and. it 
is of the greatest service in determining the structure of very complexly 
folded districts, because in them minor plications are so numerous. They 
may be seen in their entirety, and may therefore give the required deter- 
mination of the character of the cross folds. The principle is, however, 
only approximately true. It would be wholly true if the secondary folds 
upon the flanks of the primary fold were exactly of the same character. 
But since the forces locally vary in direction and amount, and the rocks 
vary in rigidity, the direction and pitch of a secondary fold may vary 
somewhat from those of a primary fold. Usually this deviation is so 
small that the principle is invaluable in field work in regions of complex 
folding, and gives data of sufficient accuracy for ordinary purposes. 

It is evident that in the application of all the above criteria we must 
consider bedding and not secondary structure. The criteria upon which 
this discrimination is made will be considered later. (See pp. 716-719.) 

Very often in regions of complex folding observers note only the most 
conspicuous folds in a single direction. The fact that folds are composite 
may be overlooked, and that they are complex is even less likely to be 
seen. The difficulty is further increased because of faults and secondary 
structures, such as slatiness, schistosity, and banding, which may be mis- 
taken for bedding. The development of these structures and their rela- 
tions to folds and bedding will be considered later. (See pp. 656-659.) 

In ordinary districts where there are cross folds the more conspicuous 
set is generally chosen as giving the direction of folds, while the less 
conspicuous set in the other direction is considered as giving the pitch 
of the folds. It does not follow that the folds giving the pitch, in the 
magnitudes of their vertical components, are less important than the 
more conspicuous longitudinal folds, for the lowness of the dips of the 
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transverse folds may be nore than compensated by their greater lengths, 
and the cross folds may be of the first order of magnitude in a district. 
Usually it is possible to work out the structure of such a district with- 
out particular attention being directed to transverse folds. They are 
so gentle that the changes of strike and dip are not rapid, and a satis- 
factory map may be made without recognition of the existence of cross 
folds. It is suspected that the largest folds of a district have often 
escaped the attention of the geologists who did the mapping. 

The more complex the folding of a district the more necessary it is 
in determining its structure to consider the character of both sets of 
folds, and for very complex districts this is imperative. 

By means of maps and sections it is difficult to represent the structure 
of a very complexly folded district, and even a dissected model does not 
represent it completely, as it is impossible to show in true proportion 
the different orders of folds, and especially those of the higher orders. 
It is plain that cross-sections in a single direction at long intervals fail 
to give any adequate idea of the structure of such a district, although 
these combined with geologic and topographic maps may do so. In 
reports the structure can best be represented by combining the geologic 
and topographic maps with two sets of cross-sections made at frequent 
intervals and at right angles to each set of folds. 

It will be noted that in the foregoing treatment of folds they are classi- 
fied as they occur, no ultimate theory of their origin being offered. No 
conception of the cause of mountain ranges enters into the analysis. 
It is true that an explanation is attempted of the difference between 
normal and abnormal composite folds. The fact that this explanation 
apparently accords with the forms and distribution of folds in all of the 
many different districts to which it has been applied, and at the same 
time accords with the principles of mechanics, appears to me to give to 
it a considerable degree of probability. Even if the explanation be not 
accepted, the forms of folds and the principles applicable to their study 
remain the same. Thus we have a classification of folds and an outline 
of methods for their study which will assist in determining the structure 
of the complexly folded districts and in preparing areal maps of them. 


- CHANGES ACCOMPANYING FOLDING. 


Contemporaneous with rock folding, and in a large measure dependent 
upon it, other changes occur in rocks. As has been seen, crevicing 
and brecciation largely depend upon the same forces as does folding. 
During the process of folding old minerals are transformed into new 
ones. New mineral material enters from the outside. The minerals 
are rearranged and mechanically modified. Secondary structures, such 
as cleavage, fissility, joints, and faults may develop. In short, during 
the folding process the rocks are to a greater or less degree metamor- 
phosed. In succeeding pages each of these phenomena will be sepa- 
rately considered. 
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RELATIONS OF FOLDING TO UNCONFORMITY. 


The folding of a set of inferior formations in a more complicated 
manner than that of another set of superior formations may indicate a 
structural break between the two, and consequently that the two sets 
of formations belong to different series. In order that this criterion 
may be applied, it must be conclusively shown that the supposed upper 
formations are really above the others. It must not be assumed that a 
formation at one side of an axis of plication is in a superior position 
because less folded, for in many regions close folds die out within a 
comparatively short distance in a direction transverse to them. This 
is the case along the Green Mountains, where the closely folded Lower 
Paleozoic rocks pass quickly, to the westward, to unfolded or very gently 
folded ones. The change here takes place so rapidly that it has been 
supposed by many geologists that the more closely, folded rocks are 
really the older and belong to a series prior to their unfolded westward 
continuation. The failure to appreciate the above principle has been to 
a large degree the cause of the Taconic controversy. 

It is believed that the cause of the frequent sudden change from 
closely folded to very gently folded rocks across the strike of the folds 
is due to the principle explained on pages 621-623. Thisis: Strata when 
once bent at a certain place continue to bend at this place rather than to 
form anewfold. This bending continues until, as a result of the folding, 
the strata are greatly thickened and the inclinations become steep, so 
that resistance to further folding at this place is greatly increased. 
The force is then transmitted forward and a new area is affected by 
folding, but as soon as the strata are here bent they continue to bend 
easily until they are closely folded, so that there is the same sudden 
transition as before from the closely folded to the very gently folded or 
unfolded districts. 

In the first and simplest case the lower formations have been sub- 
jected to either simple or complex folding, while the upper formations 
are undisturbed or very slightly disturbed. In this case the upper 
formations are likely to be found as inliers upon the other, and the 
structural break between the two is comparatively easy to determine. 
Phenomena of this kind are found at many localities between the 
Paleozoic and pre-Paleozoic sediments, and Jess frequently they are 
found wholly within the pre-Paleozoie formations. 

The second case is that in which the lower formations were folded 
by one or more movements before the upper series was deposited, and 
subsequently the two were again folded. If the second folding was 
of a comparatively simple character, and the earlier was rather com- 
plex, itis usually comparatively easy to separate the two series. For 
instance, the lower formations may have been rather closely folded by the 
first orogenic movement, and the two sets of formations together may 
have been gently folded by the second movement. The discrepancy 
between the two may often be detected, even when the movements 
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were in the same direction, as they so frequently were. But the dis- 
cordance may be more easily discovered if the second movement was in 
a different direction from the first, so that the first folds of the lower 
formations became complexly folded at the second period of folding, the 
newer formations at the same time being simply folded. 

Third, in more complicated cases the lower formations were folded 
one or more times before the upper series was deposited, and after the 
deposition of the latter the two series were again folded in a complex 
fashion, either by a single orogenic movement or else by successive 
movements. In proportion as the folding of the later formations 
becomes complicated the criterion of folding for separating series is 
more and more difficult to apply, and where the folding of the upper 
formations is at all intricate it is usually of little value. The eriterion 
of folding for separating unconformable series is to be considered in all 
cases in connection with other criteria given upon subsequent pages. 


SHO RLON DEEL 
CLEAVAGE AND FISSILITY.! 
DEFINITION OF CLEAVAGE AND FISSILITY. 


The property of cleavage in rocks is here defined as a capacity present 
in some rocks to break in certain directions more easily than in others. 
By virtue of this property rock masses may be split into slabs or into 
leaves. The term cleavage is taken from a property in minerals, and 
is here confined to a strictly parallel usage. This definition does not 
agree with that ordinarily given in the text-books, but it is believed 
that the restriction is a gain for accurate discussion. The structure 
corresponds to Sorby’s “ultimate structure” cleavage.’ 

Fissility is here defined as a structure in some rocks by virtue of 
which they are already separated into parallel lamin in a state 
of nature. The term fissility thus complements cleavage, and the two 
are included under cleavage as ordinarily defined. Where a rock is 
finely fissile it may be called foliated. Fissility corresponds in part to 
Sorby’s “ close joints” cleavage.’ 

The terms slate and schist, slaty and schistose, slatiness and schis- 
tosity, are retained with their usual significations. A slate may be 
defined as a rock having the property of cleavage or fissflity, or both 
combined, the rock parting into layers with relatively smooth surfaces. 
In slates the mineral particles are usually of small size. A schist is a 
rock having the property of cleavage or fissility, or both combined, the 
rock parting into layers with rough or wavy surfaces. In schists the 
mineral particles are larger than in slate. Asis well known, there are 
all gradations between slates and schists. In origin and essential 


1 Before reading this section it will be better to read the last part of Professor Hoskins’s article in the 
Appendix, on Flow and Fracture of Rocks as Related to Structure, beginning with ‘‘ Strainand Stress.” 

20On Some Facts Connected with Slaty Cleavage, by H. C. Sorby, Rept. British Assn, Adv. Sci., 27th 
meeting, 1857, pp. 92-93 of Transactions. 
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characters the two have many properties in common. Schistosity, 
however, indicates more severe metamorphism than slatiness. It 
follows, from the above definitions, that a slate or a schist may have 
the property of cleavage or of fissility or of both combined. When both 
are present they may be parallel or intersecting. Both may occur in the 
same slate or schist in more than one direction. 

It is not the aim here to inquire fully as to the manner of development 
of cleavage and fissility. The treatment here given will be supple- 
mented to a certain extent on a subsequent page under the subject of 
mashing. Starting with the results reached by Phillips,! Sharpe,? 
Sorby,’ Tyndall,‘ Heim,’ Daubrée,® Harker,’ Becker,’ and others, it is the 
purpose to inquire into the attitudes of cleavage and fissility, the causal 
difference between the two, and the relations which these structures have 
to others. The investigators mentioned have shown that cleavage and 
fissility are usually closely connected with folding, being one of the 
results of compression. It has been held (pp. 589-603) that there are 
great differences in the manner in which masses of rock respond to 
compression, depending upon depth and upon whether they are homo- 
geneous or heterogeneous. 

Sorby explains rock-cleavage aS mainly caused by the rotation of min- 
éra] particles, and especially mica, so that their longer diameters and 
the cleavage of the mica particles are normal to the greatest pressure. 
The rock readily parts along the greater dimensions and cleavage of the 
mineral particles. The minute mica plates were supposed to be frag- 
mental particles deposited in the plane of bedding, and to have been 
rotated by the movement of the rock to a position normal to the pres- 
sure. Sorby also showed that the laminar hydrous silicates, such as 
chlorite, develop in situ parallel to the cleavage. He did not think 
that this was true of mica in slates, but believed that the parallel mica 
flakes of mica-schist formed in situ during the recrystallization of the 
rock. 

Sharpe and Tyndall explain cleavage as due to the flattening of the 
mineral particles by pressure, so that they have a parallel arrange- 
ment with their shortest axes in the direction of greatest pressure. 


1 Report on Cleavage and Foliation in Rocks, and on the Theoretical Explanations of these Phenom- 
ena, John Phillips, British Association for the Advancement of Science, 26th meeting, 1856, Proceed- 
ings, pp. 369-396. 

2On Slaty Cleavage, Daniel Sharpe, Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc. Lond., 1846, vol. 3, pp. 74-105; vol. 5. 
1849, pp. 111-129. 

3’Anniversary Address of the President, Henry Clifton Sorby, Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc. Lond., 1849, 
vol. 36, Proceedings, pp. 68-92. 

4The Development of Slaty Cleavage, John Tyndall, Philosophical Magazine, 4th Ser., Vol. XII, pp. 
35-48, 1856, 

5'Mechanismus der Gebirgsbildung, Albert Heim, Band II, 1878, pp. 51-74, mit einem Atlas. 

6 Géologie Expérimentale, by A. Daubrée, Vol. 1, pp. 391-432, Paris, 1879. 

7On Slaty Cleavage and Allied Rock Structures, with Special Reference to the Mechanical Theories 
of their Origin, Alfred Harker, British Association for the Advancement of Science, 55th meeting, 
1885, Proceedings, pp. 813-852. 

8Finite Homogeneous Strain, Flow, and Rupture of Rocks, by G. Ff. Becker, Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., 
Vol. IV, 1891, pp. 13-90. 
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This cause and the causes given by Sorby have ordinarily been regarded 
exclusive of each other, but it is believed that they may be mutually 
supporting. 

My microscopical study of both cleavable slates and schists has con- 
vinced me that in the interstices, and by the decomposition of the larger 
particles, new minerals, and especially mica, abundantly develop with 
similar orientation and with their longer diameters or cleavage, or both, 
parallel to the flattened or rotated original particles. The innumerable 
parallel minute flakes of cleavable minerals in slate, especially mica and 
chlorite, which are almost universally present, are in no case detrital, 
so far as observed by me, but have developed in situ. Usually it is 
easy to discriminate the large, comparatively sparse fragmental mica 
plates, if any are present, from those which are autogenic. As soon as 
a new mineral particle has developed it is subjected to flattening and 
rotation precisely as is an original mineral particle. This parallel 
arrangement of minerals developed in situ is probably the most impor- 
tant single cause of cleavage. 

Not infrequently unmodified igneous rocks have the property of rift 
or cleavage more or less perfectly developed. In all cases observed by 
me this capacity is due to the arrangement of the mineral particles with 
their longer diameters in a common direction or to their similar crys- 
tallographic orientation, or both. In the case of cleavable minerals, 
the particles which are similarly orientated give the rocks a capacity 
to part parallel to the direction of readiest mineral cleavage, and this 
tendency is more marked if the greater dimensions of the mineral parti- 
cles accord with their cleavage. In some cases, in which there is a rift 
in two directions, this is due either to cleavage in the mineral particles 
in two directions or to cleavage of them in one direction and their par- 
allel arrangement with longer axes in the other direction. Hornblende 
is one of the minerals which sometimes produces a cleavage by having 
very numerous crystals with their longer diameters in a common diree- 
tion. Feldspar is one of the minerals which produces cleavage on the 
same principle as hornblende, but which also in some cases gives a 
rock-cleavage as a result of the cleavage of the mineral particles. 

From the foregoing it is believed that rock-cleavage is due to the 
arrangement of the mineral particles with their longer diameters or readiest 
cleavage, or both, in a common direction, and that this arrangement 1s 
caused, first and most important, by parallel development of new minerals; 
second, by the flattening and parallel rotation of old and new mineral 
particles; and third, and of least importance, by the rotation into approwt- 
mately parallel positions of random original particles. The propriety of 
the definition of rock-cleavage as first given is therefore evident. It is 
always due to a capacity to part, and very frequently the parting does 
occur by the actual cleavage of the mineral particles. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CLEAVAGE IN HOMOGENEOUS ROCKS. 


Becker has recently rediscussed the origin of cleavage, and concludes 
that it always develops in the shearing planes rather than in the normal 
planes. Even in the case of the experimental development of a cleav- 
age structure in wax, which is strictly normal to the pressure, the 
structure is explained as developing in the shearing rather than in the 
normal planes. 

As will be seen below, it is my own conviction that a structure 
develops in the normal planes under certain conditions, and that under 
other conditions structures develop in the shearing planes, as advocated 
by Becker. The first is believed to be a deep-seated phenomenon of the 
zone of flowage; the second is believed 
to be a more superficial phenomenon 
inthe zoneof fracture. Inother words, 
as already stated, it is thought that 
under the term cleavage two entirely 
distinct structures of different origins 
have been confused. Theories which 
explain or partly explain one of these 
structures have been extended to cover both 
of them, because it was not understood that 
they are different. 

Rocks when deformed under great weight 
flow as a plastic solid, and under these cir- 
cumstances, as shown by the geologists above 
cited, the property of cleavage is developed. 
At all times the particles of the rock are 
Figs. 124 and 125.—Diagrams show. Welded together (fig. 101). Fissility will not 

ing theoretical change in arrange’ form, for by the supposition the rocks are so 

ment and form of particles when i ae é 

uniformly shortened by hydro. Ceeply buried that no crevices can exist. In 

static plastic flow. the formation of flowage cleavage, or cleav- 
age proper, as the term is here used, the 

thrust may be from one or more than one direction. It may vary in 
force both horizontally and vertically. In any ease there is flow of the 
rock mass in the direction of least resistance. If the force be applied 
so that there is uniform shortening in one direction, as in the case of a 
rigid piston, the elongation is at right angles to the direction of thrust, 
or in the normal planes. This may be called pure shortening (figs. 124 
and 125). By pure shortening is meant the particular kind of non- 
rotational distortion illustrated. The volume remains unchanged, the 
shortening in one direction being compensated by equivalent elonga 
tion at right angles to this. In this kind of deformation, while there is 
no differential movement or shearing in the normal planes, shearing 
does occur along all of the intersecting diagonal planes. It makes no 
difference whether the movement is wholly from one end of the mass or 
in part from both ends. But when the lateral force varies greatly at 
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varying depths the deformation may vary from pure horizontal short- 
ening to a nearly horizontal differential movement combined with 
shortening (figs. 127 and 128). Such inclined differential movement is 
dependent both upon the varying force of thrust in passing from higher 
to iower horizons and upon increased friction with greater depth, due 
to gravity, which acts as an opposing force. In the case last illustrated 
the deformation is asimpleshear.|. The deformation here called pure 
shortening is defined by Becker? as a shear, and a shear, as just defined, 
is called by him scissicn. 

Ordinarily, at any place in the rock mass the three principal stresses 
are upequal. If the differential stress surpasses the elastic limit of the 
rock it produces shortening in the direction of greatest stress, elonga- 
tion in the direction of least stress, and shortening or elongation in the 
direction of mean stress, depending upon whether the latter is nearer 
the maximum stress or the minimum stress. The phenomena subse- 
quently described appear to show that there is more frequently elon- 
gation than shortening along the direction of mean stress. It follows 
that as a result of flowage there is usually one direction of shortening 
and two of unequal elongation. The plane of the minimum and mean 
stresses is believed to be the plane of cleavage. 

A coherent slate, which has the unmodified property of cleavage as 
here defined, shows but a single marked structure. This structure in 
the dense slates is often nearly normal to the direction of the greatest 
shortening of the strata. In the many instances in which cleavage is 
everywhere nearly parallel to intrusive igneous masses, there seems to 
be no escape from this conclusion. In such cases a zone of slate or 
schist surrounds a granite or other mass, the secondary structure vary- 
ing in direction through 360°, thus making a circle about the intrusive 
core. The cleavage is therefore at each point nearly at right angles to 
the greatest pressure. Such zonal cleavage about batholites has been 
described in this country at various localities. The cleavage in the 
mica-schist adjacent to the granite core of the Black Hills is every- 
where parallel to the igneous mass. Lawson has described like phe- 
nomena at many places in the mica-schists of Ontario. The secondary 
structure is everywhere parallel to the adjacent igneous masses. 
Emerson finds that the same relations obtain between the secondary 
structure and the intrusive granites in Massachusetts. Similar phe- 
nomena have been described in other countries at localities too numer- 
ous to mention. In all of these cases there can be no doubt that the 
magmas were under hydrostatic conditions and transmitted their pres- 
sures at every point normal to the rocks with which they were in con- 


1Text-book of the Principles of Physics, by Alfred Daniell, 3d. edition, 1894, p. 78. Macmillan & 
Co., London and New York. Elementary Text-book of Physics, Anthony and Brackett, 4th ed., 1888, 
pp- 113-114. Treatise on Natural Philosophy, Thompson and Tait, new ed., 1890, Part I, pp. 123, 124. 
Flow and Fracture of Rocks as Related to Structures, L. M. Hoskins, part on Strain, Appendix to 
this paper. 

?Finite Homogeneous Strain, Flow, and Rupture of Rocks, by G. F. Becker, Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., 
Vol. IV., 1891, pp. 22-25. 
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tact. There would therefore seem to be no escape from the conclusion 
that in such cases the secondary structure developed in planes normal 
to the pressure. 

In homogeneous slates having cleavage it is not usually possible to 
follow the particles through their movements to their final positions. 
However, in rocks which are not so nearly homogeneous there are 
numerous minor plications. Where these plications are arranged in a 
symmetrical fashion, that is, do not have one set of limbs longer than 
the others, they give strong evidence that the thrusts were in opposite 
directions and normal to the secondary structure. (P1.CX VII.) If the 
rock were homogeneous the crumplings would disappear and the move- 
ment of the particles would more nearly follow the law of plastic flow. 
Such deformation of the particles may be without differential move- 
ment normal to the pressure, and is illustrated by figs. 124 and 125 in 
an ideal case and by Pl. CXV in a natural case. It is not necessary 
that the particles be of the same size or of the same strength. As 
is known by macroscopical study of the schist-conglomerates and by 
microscopical study of ordinary slates and schists, if the movement 
continues far enough the old mineral particles are flattened, or flattened 
and rotated into parallel positions. New minerals develop with similar 
orientation. Therefore, as a consequence of the flowage of the stratum, 
the induced arrangement of the particles necessarily produces a capacity 
to cleave in the plane of the two longer axes of the mineral particles, as 
in this direction the rock may part between them. 

In the case of forces resulting in rotatory movement, as shown by 
Professor Hoskins’s discussion on cleavage (see Appendix and figs. 
167-168), the structure may be explained as developing in the normal 
planes as in the case of pure shortening. The direction of shortening 
of any small area varies in its relation to the component particles at 
each successive moment. This variation may be due to the work of 
stress-couples producing simple shearing, to a change in the direction 
of pressure, or to a rotation of the area concerned, or two or all com- 
bined. The final result is to deform a given homogeneous area as 
though it were shortened in but a single direction, and after this was 
rotated. The cleavage is at right angles to the direction of greatest 
shortening of the area in its final position, this structure being due to 
the capacity to part parallel to the greater dimensions of the mineral 
particles. This resultant position is not normal to the final direction of 
greatest pressure, but at any given moment the deformation occurring 
is itself normal to the pressure. Newly developing minerals also tend 
to form at any moment with their shortest axes in the direction of 
pressure, and are rotated by the simple shearing exactly the same as 
the original minerals. Therefore the shortest axes of both new and 
old minerals are in the same direction. Thus the cleavage develops 
strictly in the normal planes, but its position by the rotation of simple 
shearing is inclined to the final direction of pressure. 
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I therefore conclude from analysis, from experiments upon viscous 
and plastic bodies, from observations in the field, and from studies with 
the microscope, that I am justified in the statement that the secondary 
structure of a rock which is deformed by plastic flow develops in the plane 
normal to the greatest pressure, and that this structure is true cleavage. 

We thus see that in both the case of pure shortenin g and the case of 
shortening combined with rotation the secondary structure is parallel 
to the greatest dimensions of the mineral particles. This parallelism 
may be macroscopically observed at very numerous localities in which 
schist-conglomerates occur. Some of the more important of these are 
the Hastings district of Ontario, Green Mountains of Vermont, Felch 
Mountain district of Michigan, many localities in the basal conglom- 
erates of both the Upper Huronian and Lower Huronian in the Mar- 
quette district of Michigan, the Black Hills of Dakota, and the Front 
Range of Colorado. 

In different localities the degree of flattening of the pebbles varies 
from a small amount to that in which the pebbles are transformed into 
leaf-like areas. Everywhere and in all grades of change the secondary 
structure accords with the longer diameters of the flattened pebbles. | 
(Pl. CXV and fig. 156.) The same phenomena have been observed by 
me in microscopical studies upon fragmental particles in hundreds of 
sections of the semicrystalline formations from many parts of America. 

According to Becker’s explanation of slaty cleavage, there is an 
important discrepancy between the direction of the structure and the 
greater diameters of the flattened mineral particles. 

If the above observations are correct, it would seem that there is no 
escape from the conclusion that the secondary structure which I here 
describe as cleavage is not developed in the manner described by 
Becker and can not be explained by his theory. I therefore return to 
the old explanation of the English geologists—which perfectly accords 
with the facts—that this secondary structure develops in planes normal 
to the pressure. r 

In further confirmation of this explanation are certain phenomena 
described to me by Diller and Keith. 

Diller makes the following statement: 

At Crystal Lake, on Hough’s Peak, Plumas County, Cal., is a conglomerate that 
is immediately associated with slate. Slaty cleavage is well developed in the latter, 
and also in the conglomerate. The greater diameters of the flattened pebbles ure 
always in the cleavage planes. The harder pebbles are less elongated than the softer 
ones, and are frequently fractured, the fractures being diagonal to the cleavage. 

The probable explanation of the phenomena is that the cleavage 
develops in the normal planes and the fractures develop in the shearing 
plane, as explained by Becker. At the same depth and pressure the 
softer parts of the rock were under conditions of flow and the hard 
pebbles under conditions of fracture. 


1 Finite Homogeneous Strain, Flow and Rupture of Rocks, George F, Becker, Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., 
Vol. LV, pp. 55-66. 
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Keith makes the following statement: 


Near Blowing Rock, N. C., is a mashed porphyritie granite in which porphyritic 
crystals of feldspar are flattened in various degrees, and their greater diameters are 
upon the average parallel with the secondary structure. In many cases the feldspar 
crystals are fractured in a direction diagonal to the cleavage, and in some cases in a 
single feldspar crystal there are two sets of diagonal fractures approximately at 
right angles to each other and each inclined about 45° to the cleavage. 


The phenomena therefore correspond precisely to the idea of’ a pres- 
sure normal to the cleavage, which at the same time produced fractures 
in the more rigid feldspar crystals along the maximum shearing planes. 
As in the slate described by Diller, the weaker matrix was under condi- 
tions of flowage at the same depth that the more rigid feldspar crystals 
were under conditions of fracture. 

It is a very common phenomenon in slates and schists, both macro- 
scopically and microscopically, for the direction of the secondary 
structure to wrap around the harder particles. As a hard grain or 
pebble is approached the cleavage structure in the matrix opens out 
on each side of the grain, envelops it, and closes in again beyond it. 
The structure nowhere intersects, although upon opposite sides of a 
particle, near the end, the structures converge and come together as 
the end of the grain is reached. They would intersect if continued in 
their original direction. While the cleavage of the matrix, where there 
are many harder particles, constantly varies in direction, it nowhere 
intersects. Its average direction is the same as that of other parts of 
the rock in which resistant particles are absent. Because the struc- 
ture of the cleavage, where hard particles are present, simulates a 
mesh structure, loose observation might lead to the conclusion that 
there are present two intersecting structures. The prime character- 
istic of a true mesh structure is that two diagonal structures shall 
intersect. As shown subsequently (p. 654), intersecting diagonal fissil- 
ity may develop in the shearing planes. 

The deviation of cleavage about hard particles is explained by the 
fact thatthe more resistant grains act as a transmitter of forces. At 
any given point at the exterior of a hard particle the direction of great- 
est pressure is normal to the grain, and hence the peripheral arrange- 
ment of the cleavage about the grain. The principle is precisely the 
same as that explaining the development of zonal cleavage about 
intrusive batholites. (See p. 637.) 

The crucial point in deciding whether there is a structure which 
develops in the normal plane is the simple matter of fact as to whether 
or not the flattening of the original particles corresponds with this 
structure. In testing this point it is best to take examples in which 
the flattening of the particles is not too great (see Pl. CXV), else the 
lessening discrepancy between a possible structure called cleavage by 
Becker,’ developing in the planes of “ maximum tangential strain,” and 


Finite Homogeneous Strain, Flow and Rupture of Rocks, George F. Becker, Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., 
Vol IV, pp. 55-66. 
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that regarded as cleavage by me, developing in the normal planes, may 
be overlooked. As already explained, I hold that the facts of the field 
accord with my position. Upon this crucial point of fact I ask the 
observation of geologists, for by the facts of occurrence must be judged 
the adequacy of the explanation offered as to the manner of action of 
the forces which produce cleavage. It is believed by me, as will be 
seen, that the theory that cleavage is developing at any given moment 
normal to the pressure fully explains all the diverse facts of true cleav- 
age in both homogeneous and heterogeneous rocks. 

The amount of shortening of the area of a rock mass necessary to 
produce the property of cleavage may not be great in a slate, as shown 
by the amount of distortion of the bedding. In proportion as the 
shortening becomes greater the rock is apt to change from a slate to a 
schist. If the process of shortening continues until a schist is pro- 
duced, it is often difficult or impossible to estimate the amount of hori- 
zontal shortening of the strata, but it is certain from observation that it 
is usually considerable, perhaps to one-half or one-third of the original. 
This is shown by the plications of layers of a slightly different color 
which are cut by the schistosity. (Pl. CX.) If plicated layers such as 
often occur in schists were straightened out, they would require a dis- 
tance across the schistosity two or three times as great as at present. 

It is very rare indeed that any rock is so homogeneous that the 
unmodified law of normal flow perfectly applies as above given. Among 
the sediments argillaceous rocks most nearly approach homogeneity. 
The massive rocks, however, still more nearly approach homogeneity. 
But even these are not strictly homogeneous, being composed of mineral 
particles of different sizes and characters. However, these particles 
in many instances are uniformly flattened and readjusted, so that the 
mass in a large way almost perfectly obeys the law. A mashed massive 
rock having cleavage but not fissility is a solid, strong schist, and it is 
in this class of rocks that cleavage in a uniform direction as the result 
of normal plastic flow is best exemplified. 

Rarely rocks show an almost equal capacity to part in any direction 
parallel to fibers. In these cases the microscope shows that the mineral 
particles are very long in the fibrous direction, and have about the 
same average magnitude in all directions at right angles to their great- 
est diameters, instead of having two definite directions, of mean and 
minimum diameters at right angles to each other, as is ordinarily the 
case in slaty cleavage. As pointed out by Professor Hoskins under 
Cleavage (see Appendix), this structure is explained by the deforming 
or maximum pressure being equal or nearly equal throughout a circle 
of revolution in all directions perpendicular to the fibrous structure, 
and by less pressure in the direction parallel to the fibers. This results 
in shortening in all radial directions and elongation at right angles to 
this, and thus the fibrous structure is formed normal to the plane com- 
posed of the radial directions of greater pressure. 
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It has been seen on a previous page that unmodified igneous rocks 
may have the capacity to cleave, and that the structure is similar to a 
secondary structure in sedimentary rocks. There is not so great a dif- 
ference between the two in this respect as might at first be supposed. 
The arrangement of the mineral particles in the igneous rocks is caused 
by the similar original crystalline orientation of the mineral particles 
produced by unequal stresses in three dimensions and by the rotation 
of flowage. In the sedimentary rock the same is true, but the flatness 
of the particles is due to another cause. The chief difference is, how- 
ever, that the lava is a viscous liquid and the crystallized rock a plastic 
solid. The manner in which the parallel minute mineral particles which 
produce cleavage in igneous rocks change their direction in passing 
around a large porphyritic crystal is as similar as possible to the way in 
which laminar mica scales in a slate or schist change in direction 1n pass- 
ing around a large refractory grain. In both cases the material wraps 
about the rigid particles which were sufficiently strong to partially or 
wholly resist deformation. 

The above explanation of cleavage makes this structure also analo- 
gous to the capacity to part along bedding planes in sedimentary rocks. 
As each erosion particle has unequal diameters, it comes to rest in most 
cases with its longer diameters in the plane of bedding, thus giving at 
the outset a laminated structure. This structure may be emphasized 
by the pressure of gravity. It therefore follows that the unaltered 
sedimentary rock ruptures more readily along its bedding plane 
than elsewhere. That the capacity to part parallel to bedding is less 
marked than parallel to the cleavage of slates and schists is due to the 
fact that the ratio of the minor to the mean and major diameters of 
the mineral particles is not so large and the regularity of the parallel 
arrangement not so nearly perfect in the original sediment as in a 
slaty or schistose rock. lf a maximum deforming force be normal to 
the bedding, as it may be in some cases, the original imperfectly par- 
allel arrangement of the mineral particles, with their longer axes in the 
direction of bedding, would be so much done toward producing a 
cleavage, and the result would be to give a more highly developed 
secondary structure parallel to the bedding with a given amount of 
movement than would result from the same deformation in a different 
direction. ; 

In some instances, as has been seen, observations show that the con- 
joint action of tangential thrust and friction throughout considerable 
masses of rocks was apparently such as to give approximately uniform 
shortening of the strata in one direction. The material is confined on 
all sides, and its deformation is that of a plastic solid. The direction 
of least resistance is toward the surface of the earth. The direction 
of mean resistance is at right angles to the minor thrust and parallel 
to the surface. Consequent upon the flow, the mineral particles, new 
and old, at any particular point arrange themselves with their longer 
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axes in the plane of these directions. This plane is vertical, or nearly 
so, and almost at right angles to the major thrust. Therefore, in 
approximately homogeneous rocks cleavage is frequently vertical or 
highly inclined, and hence intersects the bedding. This may be called 
cross cleavage. 

But stipposing the lateral thrust to vary greatly in depth, and con- 
sidering that friction increases with depth, the movement may vary, as 
explained above, from upward plastic flow to differential movement in 
a horizontal direction. Im this change we have passed from a pure 
shortening to a simple shearing. The cleavage would be nearly par- 
allel to the bedding, and it may be called parallel cleavage. In the 
case of parailel shear the cleavage would accord in its principle of 
development with that of parallel cleavage in heterogeneous rocks, 
subsequently described. 

These extreme cases rarely occur. Almost invariably there is a com- 
bination of pure shortening with shearing motion. The combination is 
ordinarily such as to give steeply inclined cleavage cutting the bed- 
ding, and therefore a cross cleavage. There are, however, undoubted 
gradations between cross cleavage and parallel cleavage. In all cases 
in nature the final resultant or direction of movement depends upon 
a union of all the forces concerned. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FISSILITY IN HOMOGENEOUS ROCKS. 


_ If arock be in such a position and under such conditions that it is 

deformed by regular fractures, it is probable that the secondary struc- 
tures form in the shearing planes. Just as in the case of cleavage, at 
any place in a rock mass the three principal stresses are usually unequal. 
In the zone of fracture if the differential stress surpasses the ultimate 
strength of the rock, fracture occurs along the two sets of shearing 
planes which incline toward the greatest stress and are parallel to 
the minimum stress. The maximum shearing stresses in the case of 
normal pressure are 45° from the greatest pressure and are at right 
angles to each other, but Hoskins shows (see Appendix) that the 
fractures may incline at a smaller angle than this to the direction of 
greatest pressure, the latter bisecting the acute angle made by the inter- 
secting ruptures. It is only in case the two lesser stresses are equal, or 
nearly so, that concoidal fractures are produced, such as occur in ordi- 
nary building-stone tests of cubes (fig. 126). In this experiment there 
is one direction of great stress and two directions at right angles to 
this of very subordinate equal stress. 

Hence, in the zone of fracture, where the differential stress sur- 
passes the ultimate strength of the rock, there may be produced a 
fissility in two sets of intersecting planes equally inclined to the 
greatest pressure. It is well known that a fissility in two directions 
occurs in many homogeneous rocks, and such structures have doubtless 
developed along the shearing planes under this law. 
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In case the direction of greatest normal pressure is nearly hori- 
zontal, the planes of fissility would be at angles of about 45° with the 
horizon. However, as no rocks are strictly homogeneous, and as the 
direction of greatest normal force is alvays compounded of thrust and 
gravity, the directions of the shearing may vary considerably. 

In case the parting is very close, the rock is foliated. Each lamina 
moves slightly over the adjacent laminee. The rubbing of the lamine 
over one another, due to the differential movement, gives the slicken- 
sided surfaces which are so common on both sides of the parted 
lamine. The more intense 
the movement, the thinner 
and more brilliant do the 
foliabecome. Sincethe part- 
ings are usually inclined to 
the bedding, this structure 
may be called cross fissility. 

In passing from the zone 
of fracture to the. zone of 
flow it is to be expected 
that all gradations would be 
found between the develop- 
ment of cleavage in the nor- 
mal planes and the develop- 
ment of fissility in the shear- 
ing planes. This point is 
discussedlater. (See p. 654.) 

Frequently fissility forms 
in lithologically homoge- 
neous rocks in which the 
property of cleavage had 
already been developed, and 
which by subsequent denu- 
dation are brought so near 
the surface that the super- 
incumbent weight is less 
Fic. 126.— Experimental production of fractures along the than the strength of the 

EES mead ncaa rocks. When subjected to 
stress under these circumstances nwnerous fractures develop along the 
cleavage planes. This occurs because fractures take place so readily 
along these planes, and because the chances are always that there are 
shearing planes, although they may not be those of maximum stress. 

This may be the case although the direction and force of thrust may 
not have varied. The direction of greatest normal pressure, combined 
of gravity and thrust, would be in a different direction when the rocks 
are in the deep-seated zone of flowage and when they are in the super- 
ficial zone of fracture. Thus, cleavage in the normal planes would pass 
into the shearing planes as denudation progressed. 
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In cases in which the fissility develops along a prior cleavage, the 
fissility parallel to these planes would be marked. The fracturing 
along the other set of diagonal shearing planes, not having the advan- 
tage of a previous cleavage, would be much Jess marked, the deforma- 
tion perhaps largely occurring by considerable movements along a few 
planes of shearing. In this case the infrequent cracks may properly be 
called joints. In the planes of fissility secondary to cleavage the folia 
slip over one another just as in the case of originally developed fissility 
independent of cleavage, producing slickensided surfaces, and the rock 
develops a “fault slip” cleavage or “ausweichungs” cleavage (see figs. 
90 and 91, Dale, in previous paper, pp. 563, 564). In the majority of 
cases in which the fissile laminz are close together and have a uniform 
direction for a considerable area, it is probable that the structure first 
developed as true cleavage in the normal planes, and that a later 
movement, when the rock was nearer the surface, developed the frac- 
tures along the shearing planes. The structure is thus a product of 
the forces producing cleavage and those producing fissility working 
successively under different conditions. 

As will be seen below, fissility may form in a manner similar to its 
development parallel to cleavage or parallel to planes of weakness of 
any other: kind, as, for instance, bedding. 

The directions of the fissility are therefore dependent upon the 
direction of the forces, upon whether they are equal or unequal, upon 
the superincumbent load and the consequent friction, upon the cleavage 
and other previous structures, and upon previous folding. 

If fissility develop along cleavage, as this structure is usually steeply 
inclined, the fissility will be in the same direction. That great thrust 
faults sometimes develop with nearly horizontal hades, or even parallel 
to bedding, is well known. Multiple minor thrust faults or fault slips 
producing fissility may similarly develop with flat hades, upon the same 
principles as cleavage in a like direction, and thus produce a fissility 
nearly or quite horizontal, or parallel to bedding. It is therefore clear 
that the structure may vary from a vertical to a horizontal attitude. 
There are therefore all gradations between cross fissility and parallel 
fissility, subsequently described (pp. 651-654; fig. 133), just as between 
cross cleavage and parallel cleavage. In the case of parallel fissility 
the movement may be compared to the differential movements of a 
ream of paper which under load is pushed unequally forward from one 
end, the differential movement between any two successive sheets being 
the same. While the bottom sheet may be shoved one-tenth of an inch, 
the top sheets may be shoved 10 inches (figs. 127 and 128). Between 
the bottom and the top the amount of forward movement would vary 
regularly from one-tenth of an inch to10 inches. While the differential 
movement between any two sheets is the same, each sheet gains all 
the forward movement of all the sheets below. 

Where fissility develops, either as an original or secondary structure, 
rubbing usually occurs between the mineral particles along the sides of 
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the lamin. As a result, the minerals receive an elongation in the 
direction of greatest movement, a less elongation in the direction at 
right angles to this and in the plane of movement, but are contracted 
at right angles to the plane of movement. Also new minerals which 
develop are controlled in the same manner. If the fissility be second- 


Fias. 127 and 128.—Theoretical deformation of laminated rock by uniform differential movements par- 
allel to a previous structure. 


ary to cleavage, the minerals were previously oriented with their two 
longer axes in the plane of differential movement, and the slipping of 
fissility but emphasizes an arrangement of the mineral particles which 
already existed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CLEAVAGE AND FISSILITY IN HETEROGENE- 
OUS ROCKS. 


When a set of layers, either sedimentary or not, of different litho- 
logical character are folded, and cleavage or fissility develops in them, 
the process is not simple. 

As the case of alternating sediments is the most important one, and 
somewhat different from any other, this will be first considered. 

The original series, instead of being homogeneous, is composed of beds 
of different characters; that is, it consists of alternations of mud, grit, 
sandstone, limestone, etc. Before these rocks are folded the forces of 
consolidation, cementation, and metasomatism may have been at work. 
As aresult of these prior alterations, combined with original deposition, 
the strata may have greatly varying strength. The sandstones may 
have been transformed to quartzites; the grits may have been changed 
to graywackes; the muds may have been compacted into shales; and 
the limestones may have become crystalline. 
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When such a series is folded the accommodations occur mainly along 
the beds (figs. 118 and 119). The greatest readjustments and greatest 
compression are along the limbs of the folds (see pp. 598-600, and fig. 
103d). Each layer shears over the one next below under enormous 
stress. The necessary movement at first is largely concentrated in the 
weak layers between the beds of stronger material (fig. 133). The 
shearing extends from these into the harder ones, for when motion has 
once begun along a certain set of planes, that very movement weakens 
the rocks along these planes and makes it easy for the forces applied 
in any direction to be decomposed into forces producing further move- 
ment along the same planes. 

The maximum force producing shear is composed of horizontal 
thrust and gravity, and its direction will therefore usually be inclined 
to any layer in a horizontal position, although if gravity is unimportant 
as compared with thrust this inclination may be slight. When the 
layers become tilted this inclination is marked, although the problem 
becomes more complicated on account of the strength of the individual 
beds. These tend to decompose the forces which they receive at one 
point into components parallel and normal to themselves, and transmit 
the longitudinal thrust to another point. Upon the limbs of the folds 
the beds are, however, never free from superincumbent weight, and the 
rigidity of the overlying beds must also be often overcome. Therefore, 
in nearly all cases of heterogeneous rocks the direction of greatest 
normal stress is inclined to each layer. There are two classes of cases— 
those in which the rock bed is in the zone of flowage, and those in which 
the rock bed’is in the zone of fracture. The first afford conditions for 
the development of cleavage; the second, those for the development of 
fissility. Between the two there may be gradations. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CLEAVAGE IN HETEROGENEOUS ROCKS. 


For a given very small area in a stratum the cleavage may vary from 
parallel to perpendicular to the bedding. If at any moment the direc- 
tion of greatest normal pressure is in the direction of bedding, the sec- 
ondary structure will tend to develop at right angles to the bedding. 
If, on the other hand, the direction of greatest pressure is at right 
angles to bedding, the cleavage will tend to develop nearly parallel 
to the bedding. Between these two there will be all gradations. For 
different beds and for different areas in the same bed the direction 
of greatest pressure will, at successive times, vary both relatively 
and absolutely, and therefore the cleavage developing in the normal 
planes at any given moment will gradually vary in direction. For a 
small, practically homogeneous area the final resultant will be the same 
as in homogeneous rocks (p. 638)—that is, the cleavage will be perpen- 
dicular to the direction of greatest final shortening. 

Having made this general statement, let us inquire more particularly 
how the forces producing cleavage act in heterogeneous rocks. 
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As a result of the folding, combined with denudation, the relative 
amounts of thrust and gravity vary at different times, so that the aver- 
age direction of greatest normal pressure for a given area also varies. 
On account of the differing strength of the beds the forces received by 
them are decomposed to a greater or lesser degree into directions 
parallel and normal to themselves, and thus the direction of greatest 
pressure is varied at each particular point. During the folding process 
the inclination of the beds is constantly changing, and as a conse- 
quence any given small area is being rotated with reference to the 
direction of greatest pressure. The problem is further complicated by 
the readjustment between the beds, which constantly changes the rela- 
tive position of the material with reference to the pressure. Lastly, 
the readjustment usually takes place mainly within the weaker layers, 
and this changes by a varying amount the relative positions of differ- 
ent parts of the beds with reference to the greatest pressure. At any 
given point there will be a plane in which are the major and mean 
axes of the mineral particles, and this will be the plane of cleavage. 
It is evident that this plane will vary in position from place to place. 
These conclusions follow from Professor Hoskins’s discussion on strain 
and stress (see Appendix), for all of the different compressions, acting 
in different directions at different times, are equivalent to some single 
compression acting continuously in one direction, and the shearing 
motion of differential movement is equivalent to a compression com- 
bined with a rotation. 

Very frequently the position of the cleavage with reference to the 
bedding for a given small area will be controlled by the readjustment 
between the beds. As shown by Professor Hoskins’s discussion on 
cleavage (see Appendix), the structure will tend at any moment to 
develop in the normal planes, but as a consequence of the shearing the 
material is rotated so that the final direction of cleavage is inclined to 
the direction of greatest pressure (figs. 167, 168). Since the readjust- 
ment is mainly concentrated within the weaker layers, the structure may 
be so rotated in them as to approach parallelism with the beds, while 
in the adjacent beds, in which there is less differential. movement, the 
structure may be nearly at right angles to the beds; and at various posi- 
tions between the cleavage will have intermediate directions. There 
will thus be developed a cross cleavage in the more resistant beds, which 
varies by a gentle curve into parallel cleavage in the weaker beds. On 
opposite sides of the layer the curves are in opposite directions (fig. 
131). By these curves it is easy to determine the relative directions of 
the movements of the layers. 

Directly following from the above we have the explanation of the 
step cleavage! of the older authors and of Becker,’ and of the differ- 


'On Slaty Cleavage and Allied Rock Structures, with Special Reference to the Mechanical Theories 
of their Origin, Alfred Harker, Brit. Assoc. Ady. Sci., 55th meeting, 1885, Proceedings, pp. 829-830. 

?¥inite Homogeneous Strain, Flow, and Rupture of Rocks, George F. Becker, Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., 
Vol. IV, pp. 84-87. 
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ential cleavage of Dale. In this case the change in the direction of 
cleavage, instead of being gradual, as it is in rocks of gradually vary- 
ing plasticity, is somewhat sudden in passing from one bed to another 
differing in rigidity. As a result of the shearing motion the cleavage 
is rotated more in the more plastic layers and less in the less plastic 
layers. Hence, in heterogeneous rocks having cleavage, in a soft layer the 
cleavage more nearly accords with bedding than it does in a hard layer. 
(See fig. 87 in previous paper, by Dale, p. 561.) 

To summarize: We have the absolute direction of greatest pressure 
varying; as a consequence of the difference in the strength of the beds 
we have the direction of greatest pressure varying from place to place; 
we have the material of any given area on the limbs of folds rotated 
with reference to the direction of greatest pressure; and, finally, we 
have variable differential motion between the beds, which would 
momentarily change the direction of the area with reference to the 
pressure. However, as shown by Professor Hoskins’s discussion, these 
all combine to produce at any given point a shortening of the particles in 
one direction and an elongation in one or both directions at right angles 
to this. Newly developed mineral particles have similar orientations. 
At any point perpendicular to the final position of the shortest axes of 
the mineral particles there will be the property of cleavage. As the 
differential movement at any given place is parallel to the dip, the 
longest axes of the mineral particles will be in the plane of cleavage 
and in the direction of dip. The mean axes of the mineral particles 
will be in the same plane but in the direction of the strike of the 
cleavage. 

If before the folding a cleavage had already developed parallel to 
the bedding by deep-seated metasomatic change or by flattening par- 
allel to the bedding below the level of no lateral stress, as subsequently 
suggested (pp. 661-662), this would modify the direction of the sec- 
ondary structure, making it more nearly parallel to the bedding than 
it would otherwise be. 

In areas of symmetrical or gently inclined folds and in homogeneous 
rocks the shortening is approximately in the line of the horizon and 
the cleavage therefore steeply inclined. In heterogeneous rocks the 
differential movement between the layers, as has been pointed out 
(p. 598), is ordinarily upward for a higher stratum as compared with the 
one next below it. In the case of abnormal folds (see p. 617) this differ- 
ential movement is emphasized. Consequent upon the differential move- 
ment upon the limbs of the fold in weak beds where the shearing motion 
is largely concentrated, the cleavage is locally flatter than in homo- 
geneous rocks. Whether the rocks are homogeneous or heterogeneous 
the rotation will be in opposite directions on opposite sides of anticlinal 
arches or synclinal troughs, being outward for an anticline and inward 
for a syncline; therefore on opposite limbs of a fold the cleavage usually 
dips in opposite directions. Upon opposite sides of an anticline the cleavage 
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usually diverges downward, and on opposite sides of a syncline it usually 
converges dowmoard. 

Ordinarily the rotation of shearing will not go far enough to bring the 
cleavage into correspondence with bedding, and therefore its dip will 
be steeper than the dip of the strata; hence, on opposite sides of a fold 
the variation in the dip of cleavage is less than the variation in the dip of 
bedding. However, in the case of much-compressed normal composite 
folds (figs. 111 and 114) the force of gravity and unequal thrust control 
the direction of the moving force, and consequently the form of the sec- 
ondary folds. In this case the cleavage may be rotated from its ordi- 
nary position, and upon opposite sides of the anticlinorium the cleavage 
may converge downward and upon opposite sides of the synclinorium 
may diverge downward. This applies as well to the central fan folds 
as to the minor folds on the flanks (fig. 112). 

It has been pointed out (p. 624) in the case of much-inclined or 
overturned folds, that the resultant differential movement or shear- 
ing between the strata on the steeply inclined or overturned limb 
may be down for a geologically superior stratum as compared with an 
inferior stratum. It follows that the shearing on both limbs of the 
fold is in the same direction, and therefore that in regions of over- 
turned monoclinal folds the cleavage may be rotated in the same direction 
throughout, and will hence be monoclinal (fig. 134). Since on monoclinal 
folds the differential movement is great on the longer and flatter limb 
of the fold, the cleavage may be rotated so as to be almost parallel to 
bedding, but usually is somewhat steeper. As the resultant differential 
movement is comparatively slight on the steeper, shorter limb, the 
cleavage usually cuts across the bedding at a considerable angle and 
is steeper in reference to the horizon. On the opposite limbs of mono- 
clinal fan-shaped anticlines the cleavage may be nearly parallel, or may 
even converge downward, and on the opposite limbs of monoclinal fan- 
shaped synclines the cleavage may be nearly parallel, or even diverge 
downward. 

This contrast with symmetrical folds is due to the continuous rotation 
in the same direction of the cleavage along the arch limb of the fold com- 
bined with the rotation in the reversed limb, first opposite to and after- 
ward in the same direction as that on the arch limb. As in the ease of 
symmetrical folds, the variation in dip of cleavage is less than the varia- 
tion in the dip of bedding. In districts in which cleavage and bedding 
have the relations above described, on the longer arch limbs it is often 
difficult to discriminate between the two, but it is believed that the 
cleavage is usually slightly steeper than the bedding, as already 
explained. On the steep or reversed limbs the minor crenulations of 
the strata are usually easily detected intersecting the cleavage. 

When rocks are openly folded the discrepancy between cleavage and 
bedding is usually great. As the folding becomes closer the average 
discrepancy becomes less. If the compression goes so far as to form 
isoclinal folds the bedding and cleavage may nearly correspond upon 
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the limbs of the folds, but the two will be at right angles to each other 
upon the crests of anticlines and in the troughs of synclines (fig. 133). 
When the compression is so great as to form plicated folds, the changes 
in the direction of bedding being very sharp, the discrepancy between 
bedding and cleavage will be slight. However, the discrepancy is real 
and important. The cleavage in this case may be about parallel to the 
axial planes of the folds, and will cut the beds at avery acute angle. In 
many districts where cleavage has been described as everywhere accord- 
ing with bedding, and the two do approximate but not exactly accord 
in direction upon the limbs of the folds, a close examination shows that 
on the crests of the anticlines and in the troughs of the synclines the 
two structures intersect each other. 

At the beginning of the process it may be noted that the shortening 
isat right angles to the bedding. At the end of the process the short- 
ening is parallel to the bedding. Thus the work first done is partly 
undone. The resultant position of the shorter axes of the mineral par- 
ticles in reference to the bed is intermediate between the two extremes. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FISSILITY IN HETEROGENEOUS ROCKS. 


The development of fissility in heterogeneous rock beds is still more 
complicated. The directions of the forces are exactly the same as with 
cleavage, but as fissility develops 
along the shearing planes, in the @ 
simplest case thisstructure forms 
in two general directions. In sim- 
ple folding, as there is differential 
movement between the layers, the 
deformation of a portion of a 
given layer is that of a rectangle C 
(fig. 129, abed) into a parallelo- 
gram (fig. 130, efgh). If 
the layer were exactly 
homogeneous and the 
pressure normal, the 
secondary structures 
would be nearly at right 
angles to each other 


and at anangleof about : 
Fras. 129 and 130.—Diagram showing develo ment of fissility 
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sure. According to of arock stratum. 
; In the center of stratum the fractures are in the planes of 
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Becker, In the case 0 greatest shearing, but on the outside of the layer the fractures 
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structures would have trolled to some extent by bedding. 

difterent positions, but 

they still wouldbe planes. These conditionsaremost nearly approached 
in the center of a bed which at this place is massive. However, in pass- 
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ing from the center to the weaker, outer part, the original bedding may 
largely control the direction of parting, the partings occurring near the 
planes of bedding rather than in those of greatest tangential stress (fig. 
131), The result is that the planes of -fissility may change from their 
diagonal position in the center of the layer, where it is most rigid, to 
nearly parallel to the bedding on the outer parts, where it is least rigid. 
The diagonal ad (fig. 129) is shortened to eh (fig. 130); therefore the 
fissility along the diagonal gf is formed under conditions of compres- 
sion. This results in producing many approximately parallel planes 
of fissility. No sooner does a parting form than the lamine are sheared 
over one another, thus producing slickensided surfaces. Across this 
structure along the longer diagonal, in the plane of the shorter diago- 
nal, there is actual stretching of the layers. The length of the original 
diagonal cb is increased to gf. Parallel cracks are therefore produced 
in this direction. As a crack once formed easily widens, the result is 
the production of a few cracks 
of considerable size. The 
broken parts do not rub over 
one another, and hence do not 
produce slickensided surfaces. 
These peculiarities frequently 
lead to oversight of the shear- 
ing along the planes of the 
Shorter diagonal. The devel- 
opment of the cracks along the 
; Shorter diagonal are strictly 
analogous to theupward-point- 
ing crevasses of a glacier. 
FiG. 131.—Parallel fissility and cross fissility in hetero- The planes of fissility near 
Se the border of the beds, where 
the rigidity is less, perhaps originally developed diagonally, may be 
rotated to a nearly parallel position. This rotation may change the direc- 
tion of the planes of fissility either in the compressed or the stretched 
diagonal. The cross fissility will grade into parallel fissility by a gentle 
curve. On opposite sides of a layer the curves are in opposite direc- 
tions, just as in the case of cleavage, and by these curves it is easy to 
determine the relative direction of movement of the layers (fig. 131). 
This rotation is explained by fig. 132, which is supposed to represent 
a bed of rock made up of thirteen layers differing in rigidity. In pass- 
ing from the outside of the bed to the center the coefficient of rigidity 
of each layer is supposed to be twice as great as that of the one next 
adjacent. The greatest stress is supposed to be the same throughout 
the bed, and in an inclined direction, and, as shown (pp. 647-648), these 
conditions may be approximately complied with upon the limbs of folds. 
When the differential stress exceeds the ultimate strength of the rock, 
parallel fractures along shearing planes will be formed. The fracturing 
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will continue until the stress falls below the ultimate strength of the 
rock. The differential stress may still surpass the elastic limit of 
the rock, or if not, it may again accumulate until the elastic limit 
is exceeded: Flowage will then begin. On account 
of the varying rigidity the two layers adjacent to the 
center will have a certain amount of differential 
movement, which may be called 1. The layers next 
to them toward the outside will have a movement 
which would be represented by 2; those next to them, 
4; those next to them, 8; and the outside layers a 
movement.of 16. Now, connecting similar points in 
the different layers, a curve is produced which corre- 
sponds very nearly in form to those which have been 
observed.in nature. The structure produced in the 
diagonal direction, in the centers of the layers, has 
been rotated to the position indicated. In different 
rocks the variation of the coefficient of rigidity would 
be different from that supposed, and it would un- 
doubtedly vary irregularly instead of regularly. A 
more accurate discussion would consider each of the 
layers as indefinitely thin, and the coefficient of 
rigidity in passing toward the center of the bed as 
increasing by a minute increment. If different 
numerical suppositions be made, curves would be 
produced differing from those represented by the 
figure, but the same in essential character." 

A third way in which the curved fissility above 
described may be produced is as a structure sec- 
ondary to cleavage. That cleavage can be pro- 
duced having the same curves and relations to bed- 
ding as just described for fissility has already been 
shown (pp. 647-649), Such previously developed 
cleavage would give parallel curved surfaces of weak- 
ness. When the rock passed into the zone of fracture 
fissility would develop along these shearing planes 
whether they were those of maximum tangential 
stress or not. 

The above phenomena (probably secondary to cleav- 
age) are finely illustrated in the quartzites of the 
North Range of Baraboo, Wisconsin (figs. 150-152), 
and in the massive graywackes of the Ocoee series 
on the Hiwassee River, Tennessee, combined with 
cross and parallel secondary structures, as shown by | 
fig. 131. It is possible that in the cases of both 
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1 Compare Geology of the Comstock Lode and the Washoe District, by Geo. F. Becker, Mon. U.S. 
Geol. Surv., Vol. II, pp. 156-178, 1882. 
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cleavage and fissility as the folding becomes closer and closer the zones 
of much shearing may extend farther and farther into the rigid beds, 
producing secondary structures nearly parallel to bedding throughout 
the limbs of the folds. If the thrust be so powerful as to give the 
layers isoclinal dips, the secondary structures and bedding will be 
developed or rotated so as to be nearly parallel throughout the rock 
mass, except at the sharp turns on the crests of the anticlines and in 
the troughs of the synclines, just as in the case of normal plastic flow 
in homogeneous rocks. (See p. 643.) 


RELATIONS OF CLEAVAGE AND FISSILITY TO EACH OTHER. 


GRADATION BETWEEN CLEAVAGE AND FISSILITY. 


In passing downward from the zone of fracture to the zone of flow- 
age, one would naturally expect to find all gradations between fissility 
in two directions developed in the maximum shearing planes and cleay- 
age in a single direction developed in the normal planes. To this 
natural expectation the phenomena seem to correspond. Rocks are 
found having two planes of fissility intersecting nearly at 90°; others 
which intersect each other somewhat more acutely, so that the rock 
breaks up into forms having rhombic or rhomboidal sections; others 
in which the rhombs or rhomboids have their axes very long in one 
direction as compared with those in the other; and others in which the 
two directions are.so nearly parallel that they are not separated, except 
by close observation. 

According to Becker’ and Hoskins,’ somewhat inclined intersecting 
structures may be explained as original developments, but the former 
places the direction of greatest pressure in the obtuse angle, while the 
latter, basing his conclusion on experiments, places it in the acute angle 
made by the two structures. The phenomena may be partly explained 
by supposing that after the two diagonal structures developed in the 
shearing planes, the pressure continuing to be applied with a force 
between the elastic limit and ultimate strength of the rock, there was a 
rotation of the two sets into approximate parallelism, just as there is 
when a net with rectangular meshes is pulled out until the intersecting 
lines are almost parallel. Professor Hoskins offers another explanation 
of this transition, as follows (see Fissility in Appendix): In an early 
stage of the development there may have been flowage of the rock suf- 
ficient to produce a more or less perfect cleavage. The rock, as a result 
of more rapid deformation or of erosion, may then pass to the zone of 
fracture. If the stresses remain in the same direction the fractures 
would not take place along planes of greatest shearing stress, but tend 
to approach the planes of flattening. In proportion as a previous 


1Finite Homogeneous Strain, Flow, and Rupture of Rocks, by George F. Becker, Bull. Geol. Soc. 
Am., Vol. IV, 1893, p. 50. 

2Flow and Fracture of Rocks as related to Structure, L. M. Hoskins, part on Fissility, in Appendix 
to this report. 
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cleavage was prominent, a secondary intersecting fissility in two direc- 
tions might very nearly approximate in position with the cleavage. 
Doubtless in many cases the different causes above given combined to 
produce acutely intersecting fissility. 


FISSILITY SECONDARY TO CLEAVAGE. 


For any given layer in a horizontal position in the zone in which 
fissility is developed, it is probable that horizontal thrust is great in 
proportion to gravity. If gravity were wholly neglected the greatest 
shearing stress would be at 45° to the bedding. In the zone in which 
cleavage is developed it is probable that gravity is very important as 
compared with tangential thrust. If these are supposed to be equal, 
the direction of greatest normal pressure would be inclined at 45° to 
the bedding, and the cleavage planes at right angles to this would also be 
equally inclined to the bedding, but in an opposite direction. It there- 
fore follows that fissility developing in heterogeneous rocks in the shear- 
ing planes and cleavage developing in rocks of the same character in 
normal planes may have like directions with reference to the bedding. 
If cleavage be developed in the normal planes inclined to the bedding, 
and by denudation this stratum passes to the zone of fracture, as a 
consequence of the lessening power of gravity, these normal planes are 
now shearing planes, and fissility is controlled in direction by the pre- 
vious cleavage structure. It thus becomes evident that it may be 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to discriminate between original 
fissility in the shearing planes and a secondary fissility which has been 
controlled by cleavage. In other cases, as well as these special ones, 
it is to be expected that a rock in which cleavage has developed under 
deep-seated conditions would be ruptured before reaching the surface 
during the long time it is in the zone of fracture. To this expectation 
the facts correspond. In all regions with which I am acquainted having 
well-developed cleavage, fissility is also found to a greater or lesser 
degree. Usually the fissility is more marked here and less marked 
there, for where a fracture or set of fractures has been formed, there 
itis easier for further movement to occur. Hence belts of strongly fissile 
rock are separated by others in which there is but slight fissility (see 
Dale’s fig. 90, in previous paper, p. 563). In general, however, frac- 
tures along shearing planes occur near together or wide apart within all 
rock masses showing cleavage. To this the confusion of the two struc- 
tures is doubtless largely due. It may be that the use of the term 
‘fissility” should be restricted to a structure developing secondary to 
cleavage or to bedding, and that original fractures, developing along 
shearing planes, independent of any previous structure, should be 
called joints. However this may be, it appears probable that where a 
rock is broken into very thin lamine in a uniform direction for a con- 
siderable area, the secondary structure originally developed as true 
cleavage in the normal planes. I therefore conclude that jissility 
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developing in the shearing planes is usually secondary to cleavage which 
developed in the normal planes. 


CLEAVAGE AND FISSILITY MAY DEVELOP AT THE SAME DEPTH. 


It is clear that in heterogeneous rocks cleavage and fissility may 
develop in beds of different character at the same depth, for weak beds 
may be in the zone of flowage at the same depth at which strong beds 
are in the zone of fracture. For instance, the fine-grained argillaceous 
beds within a formation may develop cleavage, while the coarser- 
grained siliceous beds may develop fissility. Thus may be explained 
some of the cases of change in direction of the secondary structures in 
passing from one to the other. Also, a bed under a certain weight may 
be in the zone of fracture if rapidly deformed, and in the zone of flow- 
age if slowly deformed. As has been seen under the subject of defor- 
mation (p. 602), the middle zone of combined flowage and fracture is 
probably 5,000 meters thick, and it may be thicker, and throughout 
this zone either cleavage or fissility may be formed. It is only in the 
zone of fracture that fissility alone can form, and only in the deep- 
seated zone of flowage that cleavage alone can form. 


RELATIONS OF CLEAVAGE AND FISSILITY TO OTHER 
STRUCTURES. 


RELATIONS OF CLEAVAGE AND FISSILITY TO BEDDING. 


Where a rock series is composed of layers of different lithological 
character, and is in the zone of combined fracture and flowage, the 
deformation includes the development both of cleavage by normal 
plastic flow and of fissility in the planes of shearing, in both homoge- 
neous and heterogeneous rocks, and perhaps of all gradations between 
the two. The beds in the heterogeneous rock may be each approxi- 
mately homogeneous. There is necessary rearrangement within the 
beds as well as readjustment between them. Therefore the rearrange- 
ment within the beds, in so far as it is not affected by the readjustment 
between the beds, will tend to produce cross cleavage and cross fissility, 
while the readjustment between the beds will mainly be by parallel 
slipping, and will tend to produce parallel cleavage and parallel fissility 
(fig. 131). 

In passing from the limbs of the folds toward the crests or troughs, 
parallel readjustment becomes less and less important, and normal 
plastic flow or fracture along the shearing planes becomes more and more 
important. At the arches and troughs the thrusts for a given bed are 
approximately equal, in opposite directions, and when deeply enough 
buried its entire thickness is under compression. The direction of 
least resistance is vertical. Therefore the conditions which here pre- 
vail are those of the formation of cross cleavage and cross fissility. 
It follows that in heterogeneous rock strata, parallel structures may pre- 
vail on the limbs of the fold, and cross structures on the crests and inthe 
troughs. At intervening places may be found all the complex eftects 


. mations, where major readjust- 
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of the interaction of the two (fig. 133). In many cases where there is 
almost perfect accordance of primary and secondary structures on the 
limbs, and the rocks are so crystalline that the two can not readily be 
discriminated, at the crests and troughs both structures may readily be 
seen intersecting each other. 

Formations are but divi- 
sions of rock masses greater 
than beds which are roughly 
homogeneous. In each forma- 
tion, considered as a whole, 
cross secondary structures will 
usually be produced, while at 
the contacts between the for- 


ment is sure to occur, nearly 
parallel structures may be 
found. In the discussion of 
each separately it has been 
seen that in the cases of ex- 
treme folding the relations be- 
tween the different secondary 
structures and bedding are 
nearly the same, and therefore 
that cleavage and fissility de- 
veloped under each of the laws 
will merge together, and both 
be approximately parallel to 
the reduplicated beds. They 
are all brought into nearly 
parallel positions, just as are 
pebbies in the folding process. 
In order that this should be 
done, itis plain that there must 
be such extreme rearrange- 
ment of the rock material that 
it could not inaptly be com- 


pared with kneading. : FiG. 138.—Parallel fissility on the limbs of the folds 

In rock masses in which the and cross fissility on the anticlines, and gradations 

E Gases « py : between the two. After Heim. 
alternating layers of different The deformation is mainly by folding, but on the an- 
strength are not beds, the ticlines, where the material is partly relieved from 
principles of the development stress, the deformation is partly by the multiple 
ae minor slips of fissility. 
of cleavage and fissility are the 
same as in the heterogeneous bedded rocks. The different layers may 
be due to secondary structures. They may be due to the flowage of 
igneous material along primary or secondary planes of weakness, or to 
secondary water-deposited impregnations along such planes. They may 
16 GEOL, PT 1 42 
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be due to heterogeneous injections. In all of these cases, as in any other, 
the stronger beds will to a certain extent control the movements. The 
accommodations will occur along the layers when folded, and there will be 
a tendency for cleavage and fissility to develop parallel to them (Pl. CX.) 

The more unequal the layers in thickness and strength, the more 
likely is the major accommodation to take place parallel to them, and 
thus produce cleavage and fissility which nearly accord with them. 
In proportion as the rocks approach massive ones, the law of cross 
structures prevails, but in a minor way readjustments along the lamine 
may occur, and these lamine still retain their integrity. In’rocks as 
they occur in the field both tendencies are always present in all the 
parts, from the minute lamin to the largest masses. Sometimes the 
first is predominant, sometimes the second. If the lamination is not 
strongly marked the first tendency will control, although the lesser 
layers or lamin of unequal strength may in a minor way control the 
movements (P]. CX). 

Ordinary shale is a representative of rocks having minute layers 
of slightly different strength. Usually the average of the cleavage or 
fissility distinctly cuts the beds. The material yields to thrust by flow- 
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age or fault slips combined with minute puckerings (fig. 162). If the 
process be continued far enough the individual layers are folded upon 
themselves in a large number of parallel folds, nearly at right angles to 
or inclined to their original positions. Therefore, while cleavage does 
nearly correspond with the original beds, the particles have been so much 
deformed and rearranged and the layers have been so far readjusted as 
to make the term bedding scarcely applicable. 

As has been seen (p. 650), beds are particularly likely to largely con- 
trol the direction of cleavage or fissility if the folds are monoclinal 
and overturned (fig. 134). In such folds the major differential move- 
ments are along the longer limbs. Therefore the cleavage develops in 
a corresponding direction, being nearly parallel to the bedding on one 
limb of each fold and cutting across the bedding on the other, steeply 
inclined or overturned limb. As the area of outcrop of the steeper 
limbs 1s much less than that of the more gently inclined ones, the fact 
that the cleavage cuts the bedding on one side of each fold is very 
hkely to be overlooked. Asa result of the greater mashing thus devel- 
oping cleavage or fissility the longer limbs of the folds are thinned more 
than the shorter limbs. 
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If for any cause cleavage be parallel to the bedding planes, as these 
are apt to be shearing planes in the zone of fracture, the predominant 
fissility would be likely to be parallel to the bedding. The other direc. 
tion of fissility would be transverse to the bedding, and might have a 
wider spacing. The first might be called fissility and the second 
joints. 

In another case, after a cross cleavage has developed and the rocks 
have passed into the zone of fracture, the stresses may result in the 
development of fissility along two sets of shearing planes, one of them 
being controlled in direction by the cleavage, the other by the bedding. 
The more regular parting, parallel to the cleavage, might be called 
fissility, and the less regular parting, parallel to the bedding, might 
be called either fissility or joints, depending upon its closeness. 
Whether the intersecting planes of fissility are at right angles to 
each other would depend upon the inclination of the cleavage and the 
bedding. 

In regions of complex folding it is difficult to make accurate general 
statements of the relations of cleavage and fissility to bedding. How- 
ever, as a result of the action of the various forces, a bed has a definite 
strike and dip, and the cleavage and fissility have definite relations 
to these. As there are rapid variations in strike and dip in regions of 
complex folding, it is to be expected that there will be variations in 
the directions and character of cleavage and fissility. Certain of the 
specific relations of bedding and secondary structures in regions of 
complex folding have already been considered (pp. 629-630). 


RELATIONS OF CLEAVAGE AND FISSILITY TO THRUST FAULTS. 


Between cleavage and fissility developed along the longer limbs of 
folds and thrust faults, which accord in dip with the beds on the longer 
limbs, there is only a difference in the magnitude and frequency of the 
movements. 

When fissility or cleavage develops there are many slightly or infini- 
tesimally separated movements of small degree. When a thrust fault 
develops there is a single major movement. (See Dale’s fig. 95 in pre- 
vious paper, p. 566.) It is believed that the relief is more likely to be 
by faulting at little depth, and at greater depth is more likely to be by 
the development of cleavage, and often, secondary to it, fissility, or 
more rarely by the development of fissility directly. The passage of 
cleavage by gradation into minute overthrust faults is beautifully illus- 
trated a short distance northwest of Blowmg Rock, N.C. Where fis- 
sility is not developed throughout the rock mass it may occur adjacent 
to thrust faults, due to the shearing adjacent to the thrust planes, 
Rock masses deformed by thrust faults and showing fissility adjacent to 
the faults will have zones of fissility which alternate with others in which 
this structure is absent. Where fissility varies in perfection of devel- 
opment in alternating zones, but is present throughout the rock mass 
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(see fig. 90, Dale, in previous paper, p. 563), it implies that the relative 
movements were concentrated to a certain extent along definite zones, 
but that movement everywhere occurred. It is plain that shearing devel- 
oping cleavage and fault slips along planes of fissility accomplish the same 
mass deformation as do thrust faults, only it is averaged throughout the 
rocks instead of being largely concentrated at certain planes. 

Differential movements similar to those described in the above para- 
graph may occur along a lamellar structure in any kind of a rock, 
sedimentary or igneous. . 

By differential movements, such as are above described, enormous 
masses of material may move forward long distances. The top of the 
mass, having the advantage of all the differential movements below, 
will travel the farthest (figs. 127 and 128), The base will move the least. 
From this mass at some later time mountains may be carved. As each 
stratum grinds over the one below it the former presses against the latter 
with all the weight of the superincumbent material. Under such cireum- 
stances if is no wonder that a coarse-grained, massive granite may be 
transformed into an evenly laminated schist. In the zone of fracture 
the schist, developed in the zone of flow, may become fissile, and the 
slickensided, wavy folia may be thinner than paper. It is by folding 
combined with differential movement that the abnormal folds described 
on a previous page are produced. 

The cleavage or fissility so frequently present upon the flanks of 
anticlinal core rocks in great mountain ranges may be explained by 
similar movements. In the section on the analysis of folds it has been 
shown that much readjustment must occur upon the limbs of folds. 
The flanks of an anticlinal mountain core are such limbs, and hence the 
development of cleavage or fissility parallel to the central massif. In 
passing toward the center of the core we approach nearer the crown 
of the anticline, and penetrate to a greater depth; hence less readjust- 
ment is necessary, and therefore the secondary structures are less 
prominent, 


RELATIONS OF CLEAVAGE AND FISSILITY TO THICKNESS OF STRATA. 


Without reference to the origin of secondary structures, or any evi- 
dence upon this point, bedding and secondary structures are often 
spoken of as corresponding. Even reputable text-books make such 
statements. This confusion is most unfortunate for two reasons: (1) It 
often leads to great overestimates of the thickness of strata, the real 
thickness of the beds being supposed to be the apparent thickness as 
observed across the secondary structure, where, as shown by the fore- 
going analysis, the same bed may be repeated many times. (2) The 
mistake is likely to give erroneous ideas of structure. If the primary 
and secondary structures are thought to correspond, the whole breadth 
of a slate or schist may be regarded as a bed of enormous thickness, 
and this will lead to the preparation of sections in which the mass is 
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represented as extending to a great depth, where it may be compara- 
tively superficial. (Fig. 135.) 

The assumption that bedding and secondary structures correspond 
is still less justifiable when no remaining evidence of bedding is found. 
If only cleavage or fissility be found, and the relations of the beds with 
other beds are not such as to give the direction of stratification, no 
inference in reference to this point should be drawn. 

It is apparent that attempts to estimate the real thickness of cleaved 
or fissile beds must take into account two difficulties: (1) The same bed 
may be folded on itself many times, and these folds must be followed, 
or at least some estimate must _ 
be made of the thickness of the \ NW a 
beds which would be present. if \ yy 
the minute plications could be 
straightened. (2) In the complex 
folding of the beds there is read- 
justment, mashing, and conse- 
quent lengthening of the layers 
upon the limbs, and they are, therefore, on the average, thinner than 
originally. So far as such thinning occurs, it compensates for the 
reduplication of the beds, but it is believed that this compensation is 
far short of full correction. To fully overcome the difficulties is often 
impossible, and estimates of the thickness of the closely folded, cleaved, 
and fissile beds, even when all the difficulties are wholly understood 
and allowances made, are usually only approximate. 


Fig. 135.—Closely plicated shale underlain by bed 
of limestone. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CLEAVAGE BY OTHER CAUSES THAN THRUST. 


Thus far I have considered cleavage developed in connection with 
and dependent upon orogenic movements. Itis probable that this strue- 
ture develops in other ways. It may be that deeply buried beds may 
become cleavable with the structure parallel to bedding, where superin- 
cumbent pressure, cementation, and metasomatic changes are the pre- 
dominant forces. Such deep-seated rocks, if below the level of no lateral 
Stress, are in the zone of great vertical compressive stress and eir- 
cumferential tension. They would. therefore, be shortened vertically. 
If under the stress of gravity movement goes far enough, this would 
develop a cleavage parallel to the surface. Such cleavage in sedi- 
mentary rocks would be parallel cleavage and would emphasize the 
bedded structure originally formed. Just below the level of no lateral 
Stress it is probable that the circumferential dilation would be slight, 
but would increase with depth. Whatever its amount, it is a real 
cause so far as it goes. 

It is not asserted that rocks in which cleavage may thus develop 
reach the surface by subsequent denudation, but perfectly crystalline 
schistose rocks in which the cleavage corresponds exactly with the 
bedding, and which are but gently folded, suggest that such may have 
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been the conditions under which the strueture formed, and if the esti- 
mates given for the depth of the level of no lateral stress, from 2 to 8 
miles,! are correct, it is certain that rocks which have been below this 
level in some regions have subsequently reached the surface by denu- 
dation. It is generally believed that the Laurentian and Adirondack 
areas are regions of profound erosion, and here are found excellent 
illustrations of gently folded cleavable schists, the structures of which 
apparently correspond with original bedding. The above explanation 
may be applicable to these regions. This method of the development 
of cleavage parallel to the surface of the earth below the level of no 
lateral stress is also applicable to igneous rocks. 

Laccolitic or batholitic intrusives might promote this process by 
giving great pressure parallel to the bedding and by heating perco- 
lating waters, thus rendering them more active. In the Adirondacks 
the cleavage of the schists and the periphery of the batholite of gabbro 
have in some places a parallel arrangement, and the intrusion of the 
igneous rock has probably been one of the causes of the metamorphism 
and the parallel relations obtaining between schistosity and bedding. 
Readjustment between the beds, as explained on a previous page, may 
also have assisted in the process. 

In a third case, a great boss of intrusive igneous rock may cause the 
secondary structure to be everywhere parallel to it, without reference 
to the direction of previous structures. This case probably differs but 
little from that of direct thrust, but the direction of thrust gradually 
varies through 360° in circumscribing the mass, being at all times 
radial. The material pushed aside obeys at each point the law of 
normal plastic flow, just as in ordinary orographic movements. The 
new minerals develop with their shortest diameters in the direction of 
thrust. Old minerals are mashed into similar forms in parallel positions. 
The heat of the igneous rocks furnishes hot solutions which help to trans- 
form the old minerals. As the direction of the thrust varies gradually 
around the intrusive, the secondary structures follow, and therefore 
form a zone around the intrusive, the layers of which may be compared 
to those of an onion (see p. 637). 

The process may be complete, and old structures, such as bedding, 
previous cleavage, or previous fissility, may be wholly destroyed. In 
other cases traces of these structures may still be found. Where the 
earlier structures are wholly obliterated near the intrusive, they may 
appear gradually in passing away from it. Thus in the same rock mass 
several structures may occur. The mica-schists about the intrusive 
granite core of the Black Hills are an excellent illustration of this case. 


MODIFICATIONS OF SECONDARY STRUCTURES. 


The partings of fissility may be concentrated here and sparse there. 
(See Dale’s fig. 90 in previous paper, p. 563.) In the cracks between the 


1 Origin of Mountain Ranges, by Joseph Le Conte, Jour. of Geol., Vol. I, 1893, pp. 566-568. James 
D. Dana, Manual of Geology, 4th ed., 1895, p. 384-5. 
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lamine a new mineral or minerals may be deposited from water solu- 
tions, and the secondary zones of greatest fissility would then have a 
composition different from that of those which are less fissile. Moreover, 
the parted lamin and the minute layers of infiltrated material may be 
of different composition. This would give a minute alternation of layers 
of different characters. Such a major and minor alternation of different 
materials may simulate the appearance of bedding to a remarkable 
degree. (Pl.CXVII.) If such structures are taken for bedding, mis- 
takes in structural work will follow. 

Where fissility is developed in an igneous rock secondary impreg- 
nations may occur between the laminie, just as above described. Thus 
there would be formed a rock with alternating layers of different min- 
eral character, no part of which is sedimentary, and yet which closely 
simulates a sedimentary structure. If either the sedimentary or the 
igneous rock which has become fissile be intruded by igneous materials, 
these might follow the cracks in a minute way, and thus again produce 
a structure which is very similar to bedding. 

In the above cases both the process of water impregnations and that of 
igneous injections tend to cement the rock. If the process be complete 
the crevices of the rock may be entirely healed. The once fissile rock 
will then have lost its fissility. It may, however, have the property of 
cleavage parallel to the banding. Such a cleavable rock may give no 
evidence that it was once fissile. From the foregoing I conclude that 
banded rocks may owe their structure to fissility and secondary impregna- 
tions or injections, or both, and the bands may or may not accord with an 
original structure. , 

After a first secondary structure has developed, later movements may 
produce a new cleavage or fissility, which cuts this earlier structure at 
right or oblique angles, or the new force may be so intense as to produce 
a structure which wholly destroys the earlier structure. Usually, in 
order that a new structure may be produced, it is necessary that the new 
force shall vary considerably in direction from the first, so that it can 
not be decomposed into two components, one parallel to the old strue- 
ture and one at right angles to it. To this fact is doubtless due the 
comparative infrequency of cleavage and fissility in several: directions 
in the same rock mass; but while the secondary structure is ordinarily 
in a single direction, an exposure or even a hand specimen may show 
the original bedded structure and secondary structures in two or more 
different directions. In fact, as has been, shown, a single simple oro- 
genic movement may produce both cross and parallel secondary struc- 
tures, and the cross fissility may be in two directions. 

While it is rare to find more than two or three structures in a rock, 
theoretically there is no limit to the numbers which might be produced; 
but practically, as has been seen, new movements usually emphasize 
old structures, or else produce new structures, which tend to obliterate 
the old structures. However, in a thoroughly crystalline rock, if there 
be two or three structures, it is not safe to assume that the oldest and most 
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intensely plicated one is bedding. (See Dale’s figs. 92-94 in previous paper, 
pp. 565, 566,) This has been done frequently in the case of the erystal- 
line schists and gneisses by those who would not regard cleavage or folia- 
tion, if but a single structure existed, as evidence of bedding. The older 
the structure the greater is the probability that it is really bedding, but 
the fact that it is the earliest structure which now exists in the rock 
can not be regarded as conclusive, for it may have been produced 
by an early orogenic movement which simultaneously obliterated 
bedding. 

After a secondary structure has developed in a formation it may be 
folded into anticlines and synelines. In order to be thus folded it is 
usually necessary that the secondary structures be not steeply inclined. 
As indicated on a previous page, where such a structure develops in a 
horizontal position it may correspond with bedding, but also it has been 
seen that cleavage or fissility may form with slightly inclined planes of 
movement which cut diagonally across the bedding. Such a cleavage 
or fissility may be emphasized by secondary impregnations, and injec- 
tions, in which case it simulates bedding to a remarkable degree. In 
either of the above cases a careless observer would be almost certain to 
regard the structures as bedding. 

The number and severity of orogenic movements may in many places 
haye been so great along old ranges that it is not strange that it is 
impossible to differentiate or separate the various formations upon 
a structural basis. The beds have been kneaded again and again by 
the orogenic forces; cleavage, fissility, and banding may have developed 
in different directions; earlier structures may have been destroyed by 
later transformations; until it is no longer possible to determine the 
position of original bedding. 


APPLICATION TO CERTAIN REGIONS. 


In many mountainous regions in which there has been profound ero- 
sion, illustrations of nearly all of the foregoing principles may be found. 
Attention may be directed to one or two of the more important. 

It has already been pointed out (pp. 621-622) that in the Appalachian 
and New England crystalline areas the main direction of active stress 
was probably from the southeast toward the northwest. Atany rate, the 
couple composed of force and resistance was such as to make the higher 
strata move toward the northwest as compared with the lower strata, 
or to make the lower strata move to the southeast as compared with 
the upper strata. Asa consequence of this, the folds of that area have 
axial planes which have a very general tendency to dip to the south- 
east. If the force be supposed to have been directed toward the 
northwest, and to have been equal for different depths throughout the 
thickness of the rocks now exposed at the surface, the cleavage which 
developed in the normal planes would dip to the southeast. This would 
have been due to two causes: First, the direction of normal pressure, 
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compounded of thrust and of gravity, would have been northwest and 
downward, which would, therefore, have given a southeasterly dip to the 
cleavage. Also, because of increasing resistance and probably lessening 
thrust with increasing depth, the force would have caused the higher 
strata to have moved differentially over the lower ones. There would, 
therefore, have been a shearing motion, the higher strata moving 
upward and northwestward as compared with the lower. As a result 
of this shearing and of shortening, the old and new mineral particles 
would lie with their longer diameters in southeasterly-dipping planes 
and give a cleavage in that direction. The conjunction of these two 
forces would have given a flatter dip than would follow from either one 
of them alone. 

While the above statement is true on the average, the case is com- 
plicated because of the differential movements in individual folds. The 
cleavage for a given section is in a single direction to the southeast 
only when the folds have a decided monoclinal attitude, and this is 
especially marked where the folds are all overturned. Even here, how- 
ever, the cleavage tends to be flatter upon the limbs in normal positions 
than on the overturned limbs. In the areas in which the folds approach 
a symmetrical character, cleavage with northwest dips is found on the 
northwest limbs of the folds. The explanation of these phenomena is 
given on pages 649-650. 

While there is a general tendency in this region for a southeasterly 
dipping cleavage, there are great variations in the steepness of the dip 
in different beds in the same locality, and variation in the average 
steepness in different localities. The variation in steepness in the same 
area is explained by the fact that the differential movement between 
the strata was largely concentrated in the weaker beds, so that the cleav- 
age in them is flatter than in the more resistant beds. The general 
variation in the dip of cleavage in passing from area to area may be 
explained by a difference in the character of the rocks, by a difference 
in the intensity of the forces at varying depths, or by a difference in 
the depth of burying. The particular average inclination for a given 
area depends upon a combination of all of these variables. 

With given forces, if the rocks are more resistant in one area than 
in another, there is less shearing motion, and therefore steeper cleavage 
in the former than in the latter. Other things being equal, if the forces 
are more intense near the surface than at a greater depth, the shearing 
motion is greater at higher horizons, and hence the cleavage is flatter 
in passing toward the surface. A given force would produce less and 
less shearing motion with increasing depth, because of the increased 
friction, and hence the cleavage may be flatter in passing toward the 
surface, just as in the foregoing case. 

For any given area after cleavage developed, as denudation pro- 
gressed the zone of flowage passed upward into the zone of fracture. 
It is clear that the cleavage planes already developed were then 
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probably shearing planes, and this was true even if the horizontal thrust 
was the same and in the same direction in the zone of fracture that it 
was in the zone of flowage, for the direction of greatest normal pressure 
is composed of thrust and gravity, and therefore at a great depth is 
steeply inclined to the horizon, whereas in the zone of fracture, gravity 
being less important, the direction of greatest normal pressure is less 
steeply inclined, and therefore normal planes in the zone of cleavage 
become shearing planes in the zone of fracture. In the development 
of fissility along the cleavage planes there were slight differential 
thovements between the laminzw, and hence was formed the very exten- 
sive fault-slip cleavage so well known in the Appalachians. It is 
believed that the more regular and widespread fissility is thus sec- 
ondary to cleavage, but it is recognized that fissility or joints formed 
in other directions, and that in the outer zone, which was never in the 
zone of flowage, original fissility or joints only was developed. 

As pointed out by Willis, in the western area of little altered rocks 
in the southern Appalachians the deformation was mainly by faulting; 
in the corresponding area in the northern Appalachians the deforma- 
tion was mainly by folding. At intermediate areas the deformation 
was by faulting and folding. Parallel to the fault planes fissility devel- 
oped to some extent in the area of fracture, and dipping in the same 
direction as the monoclinal folds cleavage developed in the area of 
folding. In an intermediate area the deformation was by major fault- 
ing, by minor fault slips along fissility, by the pure shortening and 
Shearing motion producing cleavage, and by monoclinal folds, all com- 
bined. The interactions of these are more fully described in other 
places (see pp. 659-660, 676). 

returning to the crystalline area, in the cracks and crevices between 
the fissile laminz mineral impregnation from water solution occurred at: 
many places, and thus gave the rocks a parallel banding, as described 
by Hobbs in the Searls quarry (Pl. CX VII). In other districts parallel 
injections of igneous rocks oceurred, and here the metamorphosed 
schists are welded together along the fissile planes by igneous material. 
Such are the conditions in southeastern New York, and especially on 
northern Manhattan Island and in the vicinity of New Rochelle. 

As shown in other places (pp. 662-663, 686-688), there may be all 
gradations between aqueous impregnations, through aqueo-igneous 
deposits, to true igneous injections. Usually the original rock differs 
in chemical and mineral composition from the impregnations or injec- 
tions. The process gives a distinctly banded structure, which has often 
been mistaken for metamorphosed original sedimentary layers. Also 
the chemical composition may be so changed, if the amount of sec- 
ondary material is large, as to make it impossible to tell from its chem- 
ical analysis whether the original rock is aqueous or igneous. 

If the parallel mineral impregnation, or the parallel igneous injection, 
or the two together, had been general throughout the Appalachian semi- 
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crystalline and crystalline areas, we should have a vast series of erystal- 
line schists with parallel banding, the bands generally dipping to the 
southeast, and these Jayers might be mistaken for beds, and thus lead 
to estimates of enormous thickness for the series, when in reality the 
original sedimentary beds were of no unusual thickness. This error 
has not been made for much of the Appalachian region because in most 
areas the metamorphism has not been so extreme but that the cleavage 
is detected intersecting the bedding at the sharp turns of the layers on 
the crests of anticlines and in the troughs of synclines. Had the meta- 
morphism gone as far throughout the region as it has in certain places, 
the bedding could not be discovered, and there would be now no means 
of tracing out the different steps of the process of modification. But 
in the Appalachian and New England regions the steps of the process 
of the development of cleavage and fissility, the stages of the par- 
allel impregnation and injection, and all degrees of metamorphism, may 
be observed, so that in some of the regions of most extreme change 
the genesis of the rocks and their structures are determined with rea- 
sonable certainty. 

In the eastern region the areas in which the sedimentary rocks have 
gone through the process above described are more extensive than those 
of igneous rocks, but all steps of the process have also affected exten- 
sive areas of igneous rocks. Examples of the latter are the pre-Cam- 
brian granitoid gneiss of the Green Mountains, and, more extensive 
than this, the great areas of ancient plutonic and volcanic rocks of the 
Blue Ridge and Piedmont Plateau. 

A further beautiful illustration of secondary banding in compara- 
tively recent rocks was discovered by Mr. Bailey Willis, who makes 
the following statement: 

In the vicinity of Snoqualmie Pass, in the Cascade Range of Washington, there 
occur dense, ringing slates with marked jointing in several directions, probably of 
Miocene age. These strata lie adjacent to an extensive area of granite which has 
suffered much dynamo-metamorphism. The relative ages of granite and strata are 
as yet undetermined. A considerable portion of the carbonaceous sediments pre- 
sents the appearance of a distinctly, thinly banded gneiss, in consequence of the 
addition of quartz, biotite, and feldspar. The added material occurs between the 
layers of slate and traversing them at acute angles. Under the microscope it shows 
the characteristics of vein deposition, rather than the aggregates of crystals from 
an intruded magina. The carbonaceous slate is recognizable under the microscope, 
and the transition from the original slate to a gneissoid rock which can not be dis- 
tinguished as having any connection with the sediments occurs within 2 or 3 feet. 
It is apparent that this gneiss is the result of a spreading of the slate layers, form- 
ing irregular cavities parallel to the planes of bedding, and the filling of the cavi- 
ties thus produced by the minerals now found therein. 

It is believed that the regularly banded and laminated Laurentian 
gneisses which for many miles have an isoclinal dip, over great areas in 
Canada, along the Madison Canyon in southwestern Montana (fig. 154), 
and in other regions, may be explained by the same processes com- 
pletely carried out as are applicable to the Appalachians. It is not 
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asserted whether the original rocks in these regions were igneous or 
aqueous. The general drift of opinion in recent years is in favor of the 
former origin. 


RELATIONS OF CLEAVAGE AND FISSILITY TO STRATIGRAPHY. 


Cleavage or fissility may be developed in one set of formations and 
not in another set of beds in the same set of formations. Secondary 
structures develop readily in a shale, less readily in a fine grit, still less 
readily in a limestone, and perhaps with the least readiness in a quartz- 
ose sandstone, quartzite, or conglomerate. As a consequence of this, 
a shale between beds of limestone may take on a thoroughly cleaved 
or fissile character, the cleavage stopping abruptly at the beds of the 
limestone (fig. 149). The same is true of layers of shale between beds of 
grit, or sandstone, or quartzite, or conglomerate (see Dale’s fig. 86 in pre- 
vious paper, p. 560). In general, in the strata constituting a formation, 
cleavage may develop in the less rigid beds and be absent or imperfect 
in the more rigid beds. In such cases it has sometimes been assumed 
that the lower bed was deposited and cleavage or fissility developed in 
it before the superior bed was formed, the fact that a secondary strue- 
ture was not so ready to develop in the upper bed being ignored. 

In determining unconformities the use of cleavage and fissility follows 
the same principles as given on pages 632-633 in reference to folding. 
To safely infer that there is a structural break between series it is 
necessary to show that cleavage and fissility would be as likely to 
develop in the superior formations as in the inferior ones. Itis further 
necessary that the two series be in actual superposition, not in adjacent 
lateral positions. 

It bas been seen that in proportion as cleavage and fissility develop, 
the original structures of the rock are obliterated. Where there is 
apparently complete destruction of the bedding for parts of folds, at 
areas of less movement, as, for instance, the crests of anticlines and the 
troughs of synelines, the beds may still be recognized, and thus the 
relations between the primary and secondary structures be determined. 


StH- GT aaOGN = “Leva: 
JOINTS. 
ORIGIN OF JOINTS. 


Various causes have been assigned for joints, of which the more 
important are tension, torsion, earthquake shocks, and shearing. It 
is believed that joints may be classified into tension joints and compres- 
sion joints. The first are ordinarily in the normal planes, the second 
are in the shearing planes. 

Tension joints.—Tension is often due to the contraction caused by 
cooling or by desiccation. It is well known that the peculiar columnar 
jointing of igneous rocks is due to the contraction and consequent 


> 
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tension caused by cooling, and the mud cracks of sedimentary rocks are 
due to the contraction and consequent tension caused by desiccation. 
However, it is probable that neither cooling nor desiccation is important 
in the production of systematic sets of joints in the sedimentary rocks. 

It has already been seen that when rocks are simply folded and not 
too deeply buried the convex halves of the anticlines and synelines are 
subjected to simple tension (pp. 597-598, fig. 102). If the tension goes 
beyond the limit of elasticity, radial cracks will be formed which strike 
parallel with the rocks. Joints of this class are at right angles to the 
tensile force. This class of joints is beautifully illustrated in the sharp 
folds of the graywackes of the Hiwassee River, in the Ocoee series 
(fig. 1386). If the folded rock has planes of weakness of any kind, due 
either to a primary or a secondary structure, the fracture due to the 
tensile stress may be controlled by these, and thus deviate from the 
normal planes. 

Joints produced by tensile stress may have smooth or rough surfaces, 
depending upon the character 
and strength of the rock. If it 
is a weakly cemented sandstone, 
the fracture, as pointed out by 
Becker, is around the grains. 
If, however, it is astrong, toler- 
ably homogeneous graywacke, 
quartzite, or limestone, or sim- 
ilar rock, the fractures may 
be clear-cut and sharp. After & 
joints due to tensile stress have Fic. 136.—Radial cracks due to tension in sharply flexed 
formed, subsequent movements arse e 
may press the surfaces together, or may fault the strata in a minor or 
major way, and thus produce slickensided surfaces. 

It has been seen in the discussion of folds that, instead of being sim- 
ple, and, therefore, in a horizontal attitude, they usually have a pitch; 
or, in other words, the rocks are folded in a complex manner. In such 
regions there may be tensile stresses in two directions at right angles 
to each other, thus producing two intersecting sets of joints. One of 
these sets, that roughly parallel to the more conspicuous tolds.would be 
called strike joints, while the other set of joints, parallel to the trans- 
verse folding, would be called dip joints. Both sets would intersect . 
the bedding nearly at right angles. The fact that two sets of joints 
in these positions so frequently accord in direction with the strike and 
dip is strong evidence that many joints are produced by the tensile 
stress of folding on the stretched half of the mass folded. If the folds 
are nearly horizontal—that is, if the force was mainly in a single diree- 
tion—the strike joints may be strongly developed and few dip joints pro- 
duced. If, on the other hand, the folds are important in both directions, 
the strike and dip joints will both be important. 
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Daubrée has shown that if a brittle plate fractures when it is sub- 
jected to torsion beyond the limit of elasticity, a double set of parallel 
iractures nearly at right angles to each other are produced.’ The forces 
which produce complex folding deform the strata, where not too deeply 
bmied, in two rectangular directions by tensile stress; or, in other 
words, they are subject to torsion. It therefore appears that Daubrée’s 
explanation of joints by torsion is but another statement of the pro- 
duction of joints by complex folding normal to the two principal direc- 
tions of tensile stress. 

A question for investigation is the extent of the area over which 
joints and faults run in rectangular directions. In the case of a large 
and strongly pitching fold, the force of torsion may produce rupture in 
different directions upon different parts of the folds. Upon the flank 
of the pitching fold, at a proper point, strike joints and dip joints may 
be formed, striking halfway between the ordinary strike joints and 
faults, and dip joints and faults at the crests and troughs, and between 
the two there would be all gradations. 

Crosby has recently suggested” that when torsion has nearly, but not 
quite, reached the limit of elasticity in rocks, an earthquake shock may 
act as the trigger which sets the process in motion, and he thus combines 
this cause with torsion in explaining joints. Crosby also emphasized 
the fact that a plate when subjected to torsion does not crack along a 
single plane of fracture, the weakest plane, but that many parallel frac- 
tures are produced. He applies this fact to rock beds, and suggests 
that the fracture must first occur at some one plane, that of the greatest 
stress or least strength in the distorted belt. The shock of the fracture, 
added to the force of torsion, goes beyond the ultimate strength of the 
beds at the next weakest plane, thus fracturing them and producing 
another joint, and so on, until the complicated fracturing actually 
obtained in the glass plate is paralleled by the rocks. He thus makes 
the rupture of the first joint itself serve the purpose of a secondary 
shock, and this rupture a third shock, and so on, producing a set of 
joints in rapid succession over an extended area. Finally a place is 
reached where the rock has not been sufficiently distorted for the shock 
of the last fracture to carry the stress beyond the breaking strength. 
This theory is as applicable to simple tension as to torsion. In the 
above it appears that Crosby has overlooked the fact that he has not 
explained the first earthquake shock. The statement might be 
amended as follows: The first fracture occurs because the steadily 
acting orogenic forces finally go beyond the ultimate strength of the 
deformed beds. When rupture takes place, this gives the first shock. 
This initial shock carries the stress beyond the ultimate strength of 
the next weakest planes, and so on. 


1Qéologie expérimentale, par A. Daubrée, pp. 306-314, Paris, 1879. 
2The origin of parallel and intersecting joints. W.O. Crosby, Am. Geol., Vol. XU, 1893, pp. 368-375. 
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Compression joints—Daubrée! and Becker? show that joints may be 
produced by compression. In this case there will be jointing in two 
planes when the rocks are simply folded, and, according to Becker, there 
may be jointing in three or four planes when they are complexly folded, 
one of these being normal to tensile stress and the others in shearing 
planes. However, where there are more than two sets of joints at right 
angles to each other, it is probable that in many cases these have been 
caused by successive orogenic movements, the second being in a differ- 
ent direction from the first. Becker has explained that minor faulting 
is a common phenomenon of compression joints. 

When the folding is simple, both sets of joints developing in the 
shearing planes, although dipping in different directions, would accord 
in their outcrop with strike, and might therefore be regarded as strike 
joints. When the folding is complex it may be that different sets of 
shearing planes would correspond to strike joints and dip joints, but 
upon this point further observation is needed. 

In the Knox dolomite of east Tennessee the formation of joints along 
both tensile and shearing planes is beautifully illustrated at numerous 
localities. Commonly the joints produced by tensile forces are nearly 
perpendicular to the bedding. Two sets of joints, equally inclined to 
the bedding and making obtuse angles with each other, are clearly in 
the shearing planes. 

The attitudes of joints produced by shearing and their relations to 
bedding would be identical with fissility, as described on pages 656-659, 
Whether the structure be called fissility or joints would depend upon 
their number. If numerous and close together the structure would be 
called fissility; if fewer and farther apart, jointing. The same com- 
pression might produce fissility along one set of shearing planes, and 
joints along another. If the above be true, it is clear that there are 
all gradations between joints and fissility. It has been suggested 
that the term ‘‘fissility” might perhaps be wisely restricted to the cases 
where the structure is secondary to a previous one, such as cleavage or 
bedding, and that the term ‘‘joint” should be used to cover fractures 
along independent shearing planes. 

In thus explaining many joints as the result of the same forces which 
produce folds, it is not meant to imply that there are not joints of other 
origins, but merely that the master joints, which run in different 
directions approximately parallel to the strike and dip, may be thus 
explained, and these are the joints which are the most useful in deter- 
mining the structural relations of different series. 


1 Géologie expérimentale, par A. Daubrée, pp. 315-322, Paris, 1879. 

2 George F. Becker: Finite homogeneous strain, flow, and rupture of rocks. Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., Vol. 
IV, pp. 41-75, 1898. The torsional theory of joints. Trans. Am. Inst. Min. Engineers, Vol. XXIV, pp. 
130-138, 1894, 
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ZONE AFFECTED BY JOINTS. 


Joints, implying as they do openings in the rocks, are necessarily 
confined to the outer zone of fracture and the middle zone of fracture 
and flowage. In the first zone they are of more importance and prob- 
ably more regular than in the second. In the deeper zone of rock 
welding no joints can develop. In rocks once buried to this depth, 
which subsequently reached the surface by erosion, joints may be 
formed; for in approaching the surface they passed from the zone of 
flowage, through the zone of fracture and flowage, into the zone of 
fracture. 

RELATIONS OF JOINTS TO STRATIGRAPHY. 


If there is a greater number of sets of joints in an inferior formation or 
formations than in a superior formation or formations, the two divisions 
being of such lithological character as to be equally likely to take on joint- 
ing, this argues that there may be discordance between the two sets, 
for it is probable that the lower set of formations, which has the more 
complicated jointing, was subjected to orogenic movements which pro- 
duced a part of these fractures before the upper series was deposited. 
Comstock has applied this as the determining criterion in separating 
three supposed series of rocks in the Llano district of Texas. The 
lower series of formations is said to have three sets of pronounced 
joints running in definite directions, while the middle series has only 
two sets of joints running in definite directions, these two being com- 
mon with two of the three in the lower series, and the upper series 
has a single set of joints running in a definite direction, this system 
being common to both the inferior series. Comstock’s inference is that 
the system of joints in the lowest series not found in the upper two series 
was produced before the upper two series were deposited, and that the 
two sets of joints found in the lower series, one of them also affecting the 
middle series and both absent in the upper series, were present before 
the latter series was deposited. That is, the lower series was sub- 
jected to three orogenic movements, the middle series to two, and the 
upper series to one. Considering that two or more sets of joints may 
be developed by a single orogenic movement, it would seem that such 
a conclusion should be supported by other criteria. 


SECTION Y. 
FAULTS. 
ORIGIN OF FAULTS. 


Faults differ from other rock fractures, in that there is important die- 
location along the fractures, and often also they are far more extensivs. 
Like joints, faults may be classified into tension faults and compres- 
sion faults, the first forming in the normal planes and the second in the 
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shearing planes. Faults are, however, usually defined as normal and 
reverse. A normal fault is one in which the overhanging side descends 
in reference to the other, while in the reverse fault the overhanging 
side ascends in reference to the other. Another term applied to reverse 
faults is thrust faults, 
implying that tangential 
thrust is the controlling Szj2.22=20 Wes 
factor. As equivalent to = 
normal faultmaybeplaced = 
the gravity fault, imply- = SSS 
ing that gravity is the = == 
predominant force. oe 
In the case of the normal tee oe 
fault the overhanging side as See a 
has a smaller base than a 
the other. Consequently, 
by force of gravity it de- 
scends, as compared with 
the other side. In all cases, both of normal and reverse faults, gravity 
is a never-ceasing force. As first explained by Le Conte,! the prin- 
ciple of the inclined plane thus applies to these two forces, the hade 
of the fault giving the inclination of the plane. Where the hade 
is greater than 45°, if the forces of gravity and tangential thrust are 
equal the fault is normal, because gravity controls the movement (fig. 
137). If, on the other hand, the hade is less than 45°, tangential thrust 


Fic. 137.—Normal or gravity fault. 


Fic, 138.—Reverse or thrust fault. 


is the predominant force, and the fault is a reverse one (fig. 138). As 
the hade becomes steep, gravity has greater and greater relative power, 
and if the hade is very steep, gravity may be able to overcome the 
tangential thrust, even if the latter is several times as great as the 
former. So, also, if the hade is flat, tangential thrust even much weaker 
than gravity may overcome it and produce a reverse fault. This is one 


10n the origin of normal faults, and of the structure of the Basin region. Joseph Le Conte. Am. 
Jour, Sei. (3), Vol. XX XVIII, pp. 257-263. 
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reason why, as a rule, normal or gravity faults have steep hades, while 
reverse or tangential faults have flat hades. 

There is, however, another reason. Since tension faults form in the 
normal planes, they are usually steeply inclined or nearly vertical. But 
the very idea of tension faults implies that there is no thrust. Hence, 
gravity has its full effect, and the overhanging side goes down with 
reference to the other side. It does not follow, therefore, that all grav- 
ity faults are tension faults, although this may be the case. Compression 
faults form in the shearing planes, and they are therefore likely to be 
much inclined to the vertical. In order that rupture shall occur the 
thrust must be great, and hence compression faults are usually, and 
perhaps always, thrust faults. 

Perhaps it would be well to classify faults as gravity faults and 
thrust faults, rather than normal and reverse faults, and thus give 
them names which refer them to the predominant causes. For the 
present this classification is preferable to the classification tension 
faults and compression faults; for it is possible, though hardly prob- 
able, that an inclined fracture may result from compression, and after 
a time thrust lessen in amount, so that gravity controls the final dif- 
ferential movement. 


RELATIONS OF FAULTS TO EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION. 


Gravity faults result in the dilation of the part of the crust affected 
by them (fig. 137). Thrust faults result in the contraction of the part of 
the crust affected by them (fig. 138). In a region in which many par- 
allel faults occur, all of the same character, the dilation or contraction 
may be a considerable percentage of the breadth of the area disturbed. 
Since the amount of dilation or contraction with a given vertical move- 
ment increases as the hades become flat, and since thrust faults have 
flatter hades on the average than gravity faults, the shortening of the 
crust in a region of thrust faults is usually greater than the elongation 
in another region in which gravity faults are about equally abundant 
and in which the vertical displacements are the same. 


RELATIONS OF FAULTS TO STRIKE AND DIP, 


While there is great variability in the direction of faults, due to 
exceptional causes, faults are more frequently parallel to the strikes 
and to the dips, other things being equal, than in other directions, so 
that faults are sometimes spoken of as strike faults and dip faults. 
Since a fault may be no more than a displaced joint, this relation is 
easily explained in the same manner as in the case of joints. (See 
np. 669-670.) 

RELATIONS OF FOLDS TO THRUST FAULTS. 


Tt has been long recognized that thrust faults are often related to 
overfolds. If the strata are in the zone of combined fracture and 
flowage, the overfolds may be broken along the reversed limbs and the 
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arch limbs be thrust over the trough limbs. In a region of overfolds 
and thrust faults, if it could be determined whether the differential 
movements are such as to carry the material moved toward the surface 
or away from the surface, it could be decided whether such folds and 
faults should be called overthrusts or underthrusts. But the differ- 
ential movements, the forms of inclined and overturned folds, and the 
character of the thrusts are identical, whether a given bed above be 
considered as moving forward and upward as compared with the layer 
below, or be considered as moving forward and downward as com- 
pared with the layer above. In fig. 139, if the force be considered as 
applied at A, it would be called an overthrust fault; if the force 
be considered as applied at B, it would be called an -underthrust 
fault; and yet the phenomena are identical. The movements must be 
such that the material goes in the direction of relief, and it is probable 
that this is more often 
toward the surface of the 
earth (see p. 622) rather 
than deeper within the 
earth. It is probable AAA YW); 
that in certain cases eS Fai Pata WW “a 
thrust has been trans- 
mitted by a strong for- 
mation or series and 
pushed under other 
strata. This is particu- 
larly likely to occur 
where the lower strata 
are weaker or where the 
material in advance of . 
the active strata transmitting the force has been already raised into folds, 
and thus partly escapes the pressure. (See pp. 606-607, and fig. 109.) 
As explained by Willis, in regions which are but lightly loaded the 
forces producing thrust faults may result in clean-cut fractures, with 
scarcely any bowing of the layers of the rocks along the shear planes 
(see figs. 127 and 128, and pp. 659-660). In passing to greater depths the 
load is greater, and the layers, instead of all having the full movements 
of the clean-cut thrust faults, adjacent to the fault planes may be found 
to be in sharp overfolds in opposite directions upon opposite sides of 
the faults (fig. 139). Where the load is still greater these folds are of 
increased importance. Under still greater load the rocks may be first 
bent into an overfold, with little faulting, and finally at a greater 
depth the deformation may oceur altogether by overfolding. It is 
therefore clear that in the same mountain mass there may be all grada- 
tions between clean-cut thrust faults and overfolds without faults. 
The transition may be longitudinal, as in the case of the Appalachians, 
where thrust faults which occur in the extreme southeast are gradually 


Fia. 139,—Fold passing into fault. 
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replaced by overfolds to the northwest. Also the transition may be 
transverse. In the latter case, if erosion cuts the strata to different 
depths after such a region was deformed, the overfolds may be found 
in the central parts of the mountain mass, the transition phases upon 
the intermediate areas, and the thrust faults without overfolds upon 
the outer flanks of the mountains. 

Rocks at a certain depth, and therefore under a definite load, may be 
deformed first by folding and afterwards by faulting. Suppose a rock 
is deeply buried, but not so deeply as to cause the superincumbent load 
to equal its ultimate strength. Suppose the differential stress for a 
given stratum under these conditions to surpass the elastic limit, but 
not to reach the ultimate strength of the bed. It will then be deformed 
by folding, but during the process shearing occurs on the limbs, and as 
a result the bed is thinned, and finally the stress may surpass the ulti- 
mate strength of the rock, which will then be fractured and perhaps 
faulted. The same result may be reached if before a stratum or forma- 
tion is thinned the differential stress increases so as to go beyond the 
ultimate strength of therock. It follows from this that deformation by 
folding followed by faulting is normal for a considerable zone, for when 
the mountain-making forces for a given region first begin their work, it 
is to be supposed that the differential stressismoderate. As the stress 
increases in amount so as to exceed the elastic limit the layers would 
begin to be folded, and fracture would occur as soon as the differential 
stress reached the ultimate strength of a given layer, provided the rock 
was not in the deep-seated zone of flowage. 

It has been seen (p. 659) that accompanying thrust-faulting fissility 
may develop parallel to the faults, and accompanying overfolding cleav- 
age may develop which dips in the same direction as the axial planes of 
the folds. In an area intermediate between the zone of fracture and 
the zone of flowage, this being at successive times under the conditions 
of flowage and of fracture, there may be overfolding and cleavage 
combined with thrust faults and fissility. In passing from a faulted to 
a folded area, as has been noted, first there may be fissility along the 
thrust faults, then the strata may be slightly overfolded and tucked 
under along the faults, this undertucking becoming more and more 
prominent and fissility at the same time being replaced by cleavage, and 
finally we may have overfolds with cleavage, with or without faulting. 
Each of the different phases of the steps of change may occur on a large 
or small seale. In some places in an intermediate area a dozen little 
overfolds with fault slips may be seen upon a single hand specimen. 
Hence I conclude that the average deformation of a region may be the 
same whether it be by a few great faults with little or no fissility, by more 
frequent lesser faults with or without fissility, by faults and overfolds 
with or without both cleavage and fissility, or by folding with or without 
faulis and cleavage; also that there is every gradation between faulting 
and fissility, and probably every gradation between faulting and cleavage. 
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ZONE AFFECTED BY FAULTS. 


A fault may vary in magnitude from a fraction of an inch to many 
thousands of feet. A fault, like a joint, is limited in horizontal as well 
as vertical extent. It can not be assumed to extend very far beyond 
where observed. A fault of an inch may die out within a few inches, 
both laterally and vertically; a fault of a hundred feet, within a few 
hundred feet; a fault of five thousand feet, within a few miles. In fol- 
lowing a fault longitudinally the throw may be found to become less 
and less until it is zero, just as a bunch of paper may be torn for a part 
of its length and the different parts of the torn ends be differently dis- 
placed. But while faults may thus die out within short distances, they 
may have remarkable persistence, both in direction and in length. This 
does not necessarily imply that they have great persistence in depth, 
for just as a fold has a tendency to die out, as explained (pp. 599-600), 
a fault may also die out below, and sometimes also above. In the 
latter case the fault usually occurs in a stratum or a formation which 
is brittle as compared with the overlying rocks. Because of the more 
plastic character of the higher strata the deformation there occurs by 
folding. Probably most faults at sufficient depth pass into fleaures, and 
deeper down these flecures may die out. (See figs. 96 and 97 in preceding 
paper by Dale, p. 567.) As already explained, when a bed is deformed 
under little weight the strain necessarily causes fracture, and the read- 
justment is largely by faulting along the fractures.. When all the 
conditions are the same, except that there is such load that as a whole 
the rocks are in the zone of flowage, the necessary deformation is 
accomplished by folding. In regions of close folds it is probable that 
before the superincumbent beds were removed by erosion many of the 
latter were faulted instead of folded, for they were in the zone of 
fracture and flowage, and in the zone of fracture rather than the zone 
of flowage. 

Possibly the depth at which important faults disappear is in many 
cases not more than 5,000 meters, although the discussion of the depth 
of earthquake shocks due to faults leads to the conclusion that some 
faults extend to the depth of a number of miles. 

If there are inclined planes of weakness in the deep-seated zone of 
flowage, the deformation may largely occur by faulting along these 
planes! Such inclined planes of weakness may be in sedimentary 
rocks or in igneous rocks. Since masses of intrusive rocks, either in 
the form of dikes or of bosses, usually have vertical or steeply inclined 
exteriors, faulting is particularly likely to occur at the contacts of 
igneous rocks with one another, or at the contacts of igneous with 
sedimentary rocks. It has already been explained that such deep- 
seated faults would differ in no way from the differential movements 


1The Mechanics of Appalachian Structure, by Bailey Willis. Thirteenth Ann. Rept., U. S. Geol. 
Surv., pp.217-274. 1893. Especially Pls. XCV and XCVI. 
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resulting in cleavage or fissility, except that the movements are mainly 
confined to narrow zones. This results in great displacement at the 
fault zones and little displacement in the areas between the faults. In 
such supposed deep-seated faulting it is to be remembered that the dis- 
placement takes place without crevice or joint. At any given move- 
ment the rock is to be regarded as welded together. The different 
parts simply shear over one another along the plane of greatest weakness. 


RELATIONS OF FAULTS TO STRATIGRAPHY. 


Faults may be used to discriminate between series in precisely the 
same way as joints, and the criterion has far greater weight. If an 
inferior set of formations has a more complicated faulting than an upper 
series which lithologically is equally likely to be faulted, this is strong 
evidence that the lower set of formations was faulted before the upper 
set of formations was deposited. Faults are frequently not easy to 
demonstrate or to trace out. Hence this criterion for discriminating 
between series is not so valuable upon the whole as are the more con- 
spicuous and readily discovered phenomena of folds, cleavage, fissility, 
and joints, but if the conditions are favorable for tracing out the faults 
of a region, the information thus furnished may give positive evidence 
as to structural breaks between series. 


GENERAL. 


In the foregoing pages folds, cleavage, fissility, joints, and faults are 
regarded as the conjoint products of thrust and gravity. Similar forces 
acting upon heterogeneous rocks under various conditions produce 
diverse phenomena. ‘Thus several classes of phenomena which are 
often treated as independent and unconnected are genetically con- 
nected. A fault may accord in inclination with any of these structures. 
Between faults and joints, fissility, or cleavage there are all gradations. 
When there is a marked displacement along a break it is called a fault. 
Whether a given minor displacement is thus named often depends upon 
the point of view. Wherever there is fissility there is slipping or fault- 
ing, using this term in its exact sense. Usually minor displacements 
are not called faults unless they occur across the beds or other struc- 
tures. A displacement across a prior structure of such magnitude as 
to be called a fault might be ignored if it occurred along the structure. 
Folding and cleavage belong normally to the zone of flowage; fissility, 
joints, and faults belong normally in the zone of fracture. In the zone 
of combined flowage and fracture all the structures occur together in a 
complex manner, the particular combination of phenomena depending 
upon the relative thickness, strength, and brittleness of the rock beds 
concerned. é 
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SOT LON: (Vel. 
AUTOCLASTIC ROCKS. 
ORIGIN OF AUTOCLASTIC ROCKS. 


When rocks are folded by strong orogenic forces, and they are not 
so heavily loaded as to render them plastic, they are frequently broken 
into fragments, and “ autoclastic”! rocks are produced. The autoclastic 
rocks which readily show their origin may be called dynamic breccias, 
and those which resemble ordinary conglomerates may be called pseudo- 
conglomerates. Brittle rocks are the most likely to become autoclastic; 
hence it is that cherts, quartzites, cherty limestones, graywackes, and 
rather siliceous slates are some of the kinds which most frequently pre- 
sent the phenomena described. The movements of the broken fragments 
over one another in many cases so thoroughly round them that they have 
the appearance of being waterworn, and the matrix between the larger 
fragments may consist almost wholly of well-rounded fragments of a 
similar character. For instance, in a semi-indurated quartzite the 
larger complex fragments may be well rounded by their mutual friction 
while the matrix may consist of the simple original waterworn grains 
which are rent apart. In another case the original rock may have 
consisted of beds of mud interlaminated with thin beds of grit. By con- 
solidation and cementation these beds may have been transformed to 
alternating shale and graywacke. The shale is plastic under slight 
load; under the same load the graywacke is brittle. When such a set 
of beds is deformed the shale yields largely by flow and the graywacke 
by fracture. The beds of graywacke are broken into fragments of 
varying sizes, which are ground over one another, and thus are rounded. 
At the same time the shale flows and fills the spaces between the frag- 
ments. Also slaty cleavage may be developed. As a result, a pseudo- 
slate-conglomerate is produced, having a slate matrix and pebbles of 
graywacke, which, so far as its own characters are concerned, could not 
be discriminated by anyone from a true conglomerate. Fortunately, 
in most cases it is possible to find transition phases between such a 
rock and one in which the process has not gone so far, and thus one is 
enabled to determine that the rock is autoclastic. One method of the 
formation of pseudo-conglomerates is described by Dale in the previous. 
paper. (See fig. 100, p. 569.) 


ZONE OF AUTOCLASTIC ROCKS. 


The zone in which autoclastic rocks may be produced is confined to 
the outer 10,000 meters of the earth’s crust, and the formation of wide- 
spread autoclastic rock is probably limited to the outer 5,000 meters. 
At a depth greater than the larger number the pressure in all direc- 


1 Structural geology of Steep Rock Lake, Ontario, H. L. Smyth, Am. Jour. Sci., 3d ser., Vol. XLH, 
p. 331. 
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tions exceeds the crushing strength of any rock, and therefore if it 
were possible for crevices to form such as are necessary to produce 
brecciation they would be almost immediately closed by flowage. Con- 
sequently, at great depths it is to be supposed that no crevices form in 
the rocks as the result of dynamic movements, and therefore that no 
breccias are produced. 

From the foregoing it follows that autoclastic rocks may develop 
whether the formations concerned are homogeneous or heterogeneous. 
Also that they may develop whether the beds are all within the zone of 
fracture for them or whether they are in the zone of fracture for a part 
of them and in the zone of flowage for the other part. In the first case 
dynamic breccias are likely to form, In the second case only the 
stronger rocks are broken, the fragments being buried in the members 
which flowed, and pseudo-conglomerates are frequently formed. 


RELATIONS OF AUTOCLASTIC ROCKS TO BASAL CONGLOMERATES. 


Since it is possible that pseudo-conglomerates may be mistaken for 
true basal conglomerates, the criteria which discriminate the two are 
of great importance. 

(1) An autoclastie rock must derive its material mainly from the 
adjacent formations. If, for instance, it is produced from interstratified 
layers of limestone and quartzite, it will contain only limestone and 
quartzite detritus, and the fragments will be mainly from the more 
brittle formation. Further, an autoclastic rock may have a part of its 
material from the superior formation as well as from the inferior. 
However, in some cases the brecciated layer may itself have been con- 
glomeratic, although not a basal conglomerate, and thus some material 
will be found from extraneous sources. But in most instances the 
material is of local origin. In true basal conglomerates, on the other 
hand, while the material is very frequently derived in large measure 
from the immediately subjacent formations, they also usually contain a 
small proportion of material from various foreign sources, and do not 
contain any material from the overlying formations, as may the auto- 
clastic rocks. 

(2) In an autoclastic rock, if the pebbles are closely examined they 
will in many cases be found to be less rounded than in a true basal con- 
glomerate. If the belts of brecciation be followed for some distance a 
considerable variation will frequently be found in this respect, frag- 
ments being here well rounded and there very imperfectly rounded. 
The well-rounded fragments are concentrated, as are also the angular 
fragments. A basal conglomerate, on the other hand, has a consider- 
able uniformity in the degree of the rounding of its pebbles in passing 
along the same horizon, but at the same place the large fragments may 
be angular and the small ones well rounded. In a basal conglomerate 
very near to the underlying formation many of the contained fragments 
may be angular, but in an extreme case the fragments of a basal con- 
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glomerate are upon the average usually not so angular as those of an 
autoclastic rock. 

(3) In many cases the interstices of an autoclastic rock are filled with . 
material of a vein-like character, whereas in a basal conglomerate the 
filling material is largely finer detritus. But sometimes, as in the case 
mentioned of a semi-indurated quartzite, the filling material of an auto- 
clastic rock may be waterworn grains of sand, which have been sepa- 
rated by dynamic action, and are therefore indistinguishable from the 
ordinary matrix of a true conglomerate. 

(4) In most instances a bed of autoclastic rock, if followed, may be 
traced into an ordinary brecciated or partly brecciated form. A basal 
conglomerate, on the other hand, if followed along the strike and dip, 
may change its character, but it will be a gradual change into the ordi- 
nary mechanical sediments, whereas an autoclastic rock is likely to have 
very sudden variations in character. 

Using all of the above criteria, it is difficult in some cases to discrim- 
inate between an autoclastic rock and a true conglomerate. Usually, 
however, if an area be studied sufficiently long, and if the relations be 
examined closely, a true judgment may be reached. 

Autoclastic rocks are not likely to develop from shales and limestones, 
but if near enough to the surface even these rocks may become brec- 
ciated. As a consequence of orogenic movements, in the zone of com- 
bined fracture and flowage, where the alternate layers are thick, the 
shales and limestones may flow and the cherts and quarzites become 
brecciated. The brecciated and nonbrecciated layers, under these cir- 
cumstances, may not become mingled to any considerable degree. Thus 
we may have a set of autoclastic rocks interstratified with layers which 
show no sign of brecciation. It may be that the plastic layers, as a 
result of the stress, may be minutely corrugated. The movement of 
the broken particles in the rigid layers against the crests and troughs 
of the folds may have truncated them. We might then have pseudo- 
conglomerates resting upon folded truncated layers (fig. 153), and it 
might be concluded that there is a structural break between the two, 
the inference being that one formation was folded and truncated before 
the overlying clastic formation was deposited upon it. This occurs in 
the Marquette district of Michigan. 

Another case is as follows: A lower shale or grit may be overlain 
conformably by a sandstone. By cementation these formations may 
become indurated; the grit into graywacke, and the sandstone into 
quartzite. After this an orogenic movement may develop cross cleay- 
age or cross fissility in the softer, lower formation, the secondary 
structure abutting against and sharply terminating at the overlying 
quartzite. The same movement may develop a pseudo-conglomerate in 
the overlying formation. In the later stages of the process the differ- 
ential movement may tear off fragments of the lower slate or schist 
and include them with the broken, harder formation. Such a pseudo- 
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conglomerate simulates to a remarkable degree a basal conglomerate 
resting unconformably upon an earlier series, in which it might be sup- 
posed that the secondary structure was produced before the overlying 
formation was deposited. Exactly these relations obtain within the 
Ajibie quartzite formation of the Lower Marquette series, northeast of 
Palmer. At first it was supposed that the pseudo-conglomerate was 
basal and marked an unconformity, and it was only after the locality 
was repeatedly visited and studied in the utmost detail that the true 
relations between the two formations were discovered. 

Similar phenomena may occur between formations different from 
those above described, in which the inferior formation is weaker than 
the superior formation. 

As another illustration of the great difficulty in sometimes distin guish- 
ing between the two, a case in the Adirondacks may be cited in which a 
thick formation of gneiss is overlain by a bed of crystalline limestone 
containing interlaminated smaller beds of gneiss. The whole series has 
been closely folded. The gneiss, as a result of the folding, is closely 
corrugated, and to a certain extent its upper folds are truncated by the 
shearing action. The limestone has acted like a fluidal substance, 
accommodating itself easily to its new position, and by recrystallization 
has taken on a massive character. The thin belts of gneiss within the 
limestone have been broken to fragments. The fragments in the lime- 
stone matrix have ground against one another until they became well 
rounded. They are disseminated through the limestone (Pl. CXIII). 
As the layers of gneiss are thicker and more numerous near the base of 
the limestone, this part of the formation appears as a limestone con- 
taining numerous bowlders and smaller fragments of gneiss resting 
upon a gneiss formation. Thus an unconformable contact was inferred 
when the area was first examined, but an extended and close examina- 
tion of the region showed all stages of transition, from the phase of the 
rock which appeared to be a true conglomerate to that in which the 
thin layers of gneiss are interstratified with limestone. Similar phe- 
nomena have been observed in the Original Laurentian area and in the 
Marquette district of Michigan. (See p. 804.) 


ABUNDANCE OF AUTOCLASTIC ROCKS IN THE PRE-CAMBRIAN. 


As the number of orogenic movements has been so much greater 
upon the average in pre-Cambrian rocks than in post-Cambrian rocks, 
it follows that the autoclastic rocks in these ancient formations are far 
more important than in the later deposits. As a matter of fact they are 
found to cover extensive areas in Algonkian regions. 
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Seb OE RON nVile: 
METAMORPHISM OF THE SEDIMENTARY ROCKS.! 


Metamorphism is here used in its broad sense to cover the altera- 
tionsof all classes of rocksby all processes. In what follows no attempt 
will be made to give a full treatment of the subject. The purpose is 
rather to briefly sketch a few of the more important processes of meta- 
morphism which have affected large areas of the pre-Cambrian rocks in 
North America, and to point out the original conditions and the forms 

which have resulted from the modification of the various rock masses. 
The metamorphism of the sedimentary rocks will be considered more 
fully than the metamorphism of the igneous rocks, as in stratigraphical 
work the former is of more importance, although it is recognized that it 
is necessary to understand the manner of metamorphism of the igneous 
rocks in order to discriminate between the altered forms of the two 
classes. 

The prominent forces producing metamorphism are pressure, heat, 
and chemical affinity. Pressure may be resisted by rigidity, or may 
pass into mass motion. In the former case the conditions are those of 
static metamorphism, and the motions are molecular. In the latter case 
the conditions are those of dynamic metamorphism, and the motions are 
both molecular and mass. The heat may result from dynamic action, 
be obtained from liquid rock intruded from below, or from the interior 
of the earth by the normal increase of temperature due to depth. In 
the chemical changes water is the menstruum through which most of 
the transformations are made. It carries the materials from one place 
to another, and thus the composition of great masses of rocks may be 
changed. . 

PROCESSES OF METAMORPHISM. 

The chief processes considered in the transformation of the sediment- 
ary rocks are consolidation, welding, cementation, injection, metasom- 
atism, and mashing. 

Usually in the formation of a metamorphic rock two or more of these 
processes act together, but in some cases one is predominant, in others 
another, and in still others two or three or more may be equally impor- 
tant. Nevertheless, it is advisable to consider each of the above pro- 
cesses by itself, the nature of the work it performs, and the results 
which may be produced by the particular process without others, so far 
as this can bedone. This is not possible in some cases, since with certain 
processes others always occur. The metamorphosing processes men- 
tioned are taken up below in the order of complexity, the least complex 
being considered first. In general, however, the rocks treated under 

each individual process are the joint products of that particular meta- 
morphosing process, and those processes which have gone before. It is 


1 Ata future time I hope to treat metamorphism a the SE, mon in a general and more 
satisfactory manner. 
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customary to speak of certain of the processes of metamorphism as 
static and of others as dynamic, but in a strict sense all changes which 
take place within rocks are dynamic. All involve the movement of 
material. However, in some cases the movements are largely molecular, 
and for such cases the term static will be retained (with the under- 
standing that it is not accurate) as a convenient term to separate them 
from those cases in which extensive movements of the rocks in large 
masses is the dominating fact in alteration. To the latter the term 
dynamic metamorphism is here restricted. 


CONSOLIDATION. 


One of the processes which change sedimentary rocks from their 
original condition to an altered condition is that of consolidation. Con- 
solidation is produced by the mere pressure of superincumbent strata or 
by the stress of thrust, so that the mineral particles are brought closer 
together. As a consequence the rock becomes coherent. The cause of 
this coherency, resulting from the readjustment and nearing of the par- 
ticles, is a question for the physicist rather than for the geologist. 
This coherent power is particularly efficient in the case of clayey rocks 
and other rocks composed of fine particles. 


WELDING. 


If rocks are so deeply buried that the superincumbent weight is 
beyond the crushing strength, or if they are in the zone of flowage, it is 
possible that the particles may become welded together and thus form 
a erystalline rock. This depth would of course vary for different 
minerals and rocks, and consequently there would be a thick middle 
zone of combined consolidation and welding between an outer zone of 
consolidation and an inner zone of welding. It may, perhaps, be 
unusual for strong sedimentary rocks to reach the zone of welding 
and afterward arrive at the surface by erosion, but that welding 
assists consolidation at very moderate depths for the softer materials— 
such as coal, clay, and limestone—can hardly be doubted. 


CEMENTATION. 


By cementation is meant the binding together of the rock particles by 
the infiltration of mineral material in solutions and its deposition as min- 
erals in the interstices of the rocks. Of these minerals the most impor- 
tant are quartz, opal, calcite, ferrite, mica, chlorotoid, chlorite, feldspar, 
augite, zoisite, epidote, and serpentine. Many other rock-forming 
minerals act as:cements, but their importance is small. Of all of the 
foregoing minerals quartz is the most important, calcite the next in 
importance, and ferrite third. Under the term ferrite is included hema- 
tite, limonite, magnetite, and the other oxides of iron. Hematite and 
limonite are, however, the more abundant ferriferous cements. 

The crevices may have been the minute spaces between the grains, 
the laminar cracks between the fissile leaves, or larger crevices parallel 
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to or cutting the lamination (fig. 145). Between the three cases there 
are all gradations. In all cases the secondary minerals interlock, and 
in the larger spaces they may have a coarsely crystalline structure. 
The quantity of entering material varies in different cases from a rela- 
tively unimportant amount to predominance. The minerals from extra- 
neous sources may permeate the rock through and through, and fill all 
the interspaces, microscopic and macroscopic. The result is in many 
instances to give a most extraordinarily complex structure, the places 
between the original minerals being filled, the folia being emphasized 
by the parallel impregnation, and the whole being intersected by larger 
masses of holocrystalline interlocking mineral materials, some of which 
are parallel to the original structure, some of which are diagonal to it, 
and some of which are parallel for a certain distance and then cut 
acrossit. The material filling the larger crevices often has distinct vein- 
like forms (fig. 145). When examined carefully, the impregnating 
material parallel to the lamination may be found to follow the folia very 
closely, or it may be found to follow along them for some distance, then 
break across one or more, and then follow them again. In proportion 
as there is a tendency for the material to break across the folia the veins 
usually are of unequal size, and the original lamin sometimes appear 
to be farther apart than would be true under ordinary conditions. This 
suggests that the entering material may have acted as a wedge, forcing 
asunder the lamine. The process of cementation may be said in general 
to apply to all porous rocks, and in many cases it is the chief cause of 
induration. 

In the cementation of rocks the new mineral material may be added 
in different ways. It may attach itself to the old grains of like mineral 
character, or it may be deposited as independent interstitial material ; 
if mineral particles be fractured, it may heal them with the same or 
some other mineral. When the interstitial mineral attaches itself to an 
old mineral of a like character, the two being in optical continuity, the 
mineral is said to have been enlarged. This enlargement process is far 
more important in the case of quartz than in the case of any other min- 
eral, although enlargements of feldspar, hornblende, calcite, garnet, 
and tourmaline have been observed, and some of them frequently. 
This process of enlargement means that the component grains of a 
clastic rock are minerals still, and have the structure and potency of 
minerals. These minerals, originally produced in igneous or meta- 
morphic rocks, are taken from their original positions and deposited 
in a secondary rock. The beds are buried by overlying formations. 
Mineral-bearing solutions pass through the new rock, and each min- 
eral fragment chooses from the solutions material like itself. This it 
attaches to itself in optical continuity, even though the time intervals 
between the first and second growths be indefinitely long. By this 
renewed growth crystal faces are often rebuilt. If the growth con- 
tinues, the enlargement of a particle meets similar enlargements from 
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other grains. By further growth these interlock, and finally fill up all 
the interspaces and perfectly indurate the rock. 

The process of cementation is largely confined to the two higher of 
the three zones of which we have knowledge—the zone of fracture and 
the zone of combined fracture and flowage. When fully within the 
lower zone, it is not to be supposed that the particles are physically 
separate; therefore there is no opportunity for cementation. 


INJECTION. 


By injection is meant the penetration of a rock by a molten magma. 
The injected material may fill the larger crevices, such as those pro- 
duced by fissility, jointing, faulting, or brecciation, and to some extent 
it may penetrate the interspaces between the individual grains of ordi- 
nary sedimentary rocks. But it is probable that pure igneous injection 
between the mineral particles does not usually penetrate a great dis- 
tance from a continuous mass of the magma. 

It is believed, as will be seen below, that the process of injection 
passes by gradation into cementation. The forms which injection veins 
take are in all respects similar to those produced by cementation, and 
veins produced by either process may have the same relations to the 
previous structure of the rock. (See pp. 684-685. ) 

Magmas of any kind may be an injecting material, but intermediate 
and acid rocks more frequently inject rocks in a complicated fashion. 
If the injected material penetrates between the grains, it may add a 
large amount of some new mineral. For instance, if in a mica-schist a 
feldspar is plentifully added, it may be transformed into a gneiss. If 
the injections are parallel to regular planes of fissility, the rock will not 
only be foliated but will be banded, the old layers having all of the 
original minerals, and possibly added new ones, while the spaces be- 
tween the folia are composed almost wholly of the entering material. 
Such a banded rock may have an added complexity due to dikes of the 
same minerals which do not follow the lamination. In the more com- 
plex regions, after a first injection, it has happened that there was 
complicated fracturing of the rocks, thus making new crevices. These 
have made the conditions favorable for a second injection, and this has 
followed. It is not improbable that in some regions there have been 
several distinet periods of fracturings and injections. Observation 
has shown that injection is particularly likely to occur adjacent to 
bosses of igneous material, especially to great batholites of granite, 
syenite, porphyry, and other acid or intermediate rocks. 


CEMENTATION AND INJECTION. 

Pegmatization has been variously explained as the result of true 
igneous injection, of aqueo-igneous action, and of water impregnation 
or cementation during ordinary metamorphism. For a long time the 
last two theories were generally supported. Recently Brogger! has 


Syenitpegmatitginge der siidnorwegischen Agit- und Nephelinsyenite, W.C. Brogger, Zeitschr. fiir 
Kryst., Band XVI, 1890, pp. 215-235. 
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strongly enforced the idea that pegmatite veins are true igneous in- 
jections. In support of this idea he cites the undoubted frequent asso- 
ciation of pegmatitic veins with intrusive masses of acid rock, and the 
fact that many of the pegmatitic veins behave like other eruptives, 
and that their structure is that of igneous rocks. That certain peg- 
matites are eruptives seems to have been shown beyond question. In 
favor of a possible different origin for some pegmatites, it is to be 
noted that intrusive masses of rock would give favorable conditions in 
the adjacent rocks for impregnation by the aqueo-igneous process or 
by the ordinary metamorphic process, in either case furnishing a source 
from which the material could be drawn by warm percolating waters, 
and thus enable them to take large quantities of mineral matter in solu- 
tion. 

It seems to me that to adequately explain all the facts of pegmatiza- 
tion described in various regions of the world, we must conclude that 
all three processes have been at work—in some cases igneous injection, 
in some cases aqueo-igneous action, and in other cases pure-water cemen- 
tation, and in still others combinations of two or all of these processes. 
It is further believed that there may be no sharp separation, but, on 
the contrary, all gradations between the three—that is, it is thought 
highly probable that under sufficient pressure and at a high temperature 
there are all gradations between heated waters containing mineral material 
in solution and a magma containing water in solution. In other words, 
under proper conditions water and liquid rock are miscible in all propor- 
tions. From the water solutions true impregnation or cementation 
would take place; from the rock solutions, true injection. Pegmatiza- 
tion may comprise these and the intermediate processes. 

Indeed, is it to be expected that under great pressure and at high 
temperatures there will be any sharp line of demarcation between the 
processes of aqueous cementation and igneous injection? At the 
surface it is usually easy to sharply separate aqueous from igneous 
action, but deeper within the earth even the strongest rocks are latently 
plastic. At great pressure heated waters must have power to absorb a 
quantity of material far beyond that at the surface of the earth. Truly 
liquid rock is highly impregnated with water. It therefore seems not 
improbable that at considerable depths we may have, on the one hand, 
material which all would call water solution, and on the other hand, other 
material which all would call liquid rock, with no sharp division line 
between the two. If this be so there will be all stages of gradation 
between true igneous injection and aqueous cementation, and all the 
various phases of pegmatization may thus be fully explained. 

This idea of continuity was first suggested to me by the phenomena 
observed in the schistose rocks surrounding the intrusive core of the 
Black Hills. Remote from the intrusives the sedimentary rocks are 
mica-slates; adjacent to it they are mica-schists and mica-gneisses. 
The core rock is a great batholite of granite, 7 miles broad and 11 
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miles long. Besides this central mass there are to the southwest a 
number of smaller masses, from 1 to 4 miles long, which may be con- 
nected below with the greater mass. From the central mass great 
quartz-feldspar dikes radiate. In passing away from the core the dikes 
become smaller and have a less typical form. At the same time the 
material assumes the appearance which we ordinarily denominate as 
pegmatitic. These veins might be considered true igneous injections. 
Passing still farther away, the pegmatitic masses begin to have vein- 
like characters—that is, there is a rough concentration of the material 
in different layers parallel to the walls. In going still farther away, a 
true banded-vein structure is found. In passing yet farther away, 
feldspar becomes less and less important in the veins and the quartz 
more abundant, until remote from the granite the impregnating mate- 
rial is mainly quartz. In the pegmatized area of schist, adjacent to 
the granite, there is also an extensive development of feldspar within 
the interspaces of the rock, changing it into a eneiss. If one examined 
only the outer zone, in which the quartz impregnations occur, he would 
not doubt that they were ordinary deposits from water; if he examined 
the masses of the inner zone, adjacent to the great granite mass, he 
would not doubt that they were true igneous injections; but passing 
back and forth from one zone to the other, he observes that there is 
every gradation between the two, and must reach the conclusion that 
true igneous injection was predominant adjacent to the mass; that in 
the central zone aqueous and igneous agencies were about equally 
important, and that in the outer zone aqueous agencies were predomi- 
nant. It is impossible to believe that the larger dikes—plainly off- 
shoots of the central batholite—are not igneous injections; it is equally 
impossible to believe that the ordinary granite magma has penetrated 
to considerable distances between the individual grains of the schist 
and thus impregnated it with feldspar. 

In the Lake Superior region, in some places there is a great develop- 
ment of feldspar within the interstices of rocks, and in the crevices, of 
minute pegmatitic veins of quartz and feldspar where no granite mass 
has been discovered even by the closest detailed study, and where the 
rocks of lower formations are entirely free from granitic intrusions. 
In this case it seems clear that pegmatization has taken place during 
the metamorphism of the rocks, in connection with dynamic action, and 
without the assistance of any extraneous igneous material, and is there- 
fore essentially aqueous. In contrast with this case is that described by 
Brégger in southern Norway, in which igneous injection satisfactorily 
explains all of the phenomena. It is to be noticed that in this region 
the process of pegmatization occurred at a maximum depth of 2,000 
feet, while much of it occurred at a depth varying from 100 to a few 
hundred feet. The more complex phenomena of pegmatization which 
can not be explained by igneous injection alone, so far as my observa- 
tion goes, are in regions in which the rocks have been buried to a very 
considerable depth. 
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METASOMATISM. 


Metasomatism may be defined as the process of metamorphism by 
which original minerals are partly or wholly altered into other 
minerals, or are replaced by other minerals, or are recrystallized with- 
out chemical changes, or one or all of these together. In the alteration 
of a mineral into other minerals, or in its replacement by other min- 
erals, there may be addition or subtraction of certain constituents. 
As aresult of the changes, the new rock may gain or lose variety in 
the minerals composing it. Hither by the substitution of constituents, 
or by the loss of constituents and therefore concentration of other 
constituents, a rock may have a predominant mineral. 

Under the same conditions that metasomatism transforms a rock it 
may be also modified by consolidation, welding, cementation, injection, 
or mashing. 

Metasomatism may be considered (2) from the point of view of the 
alteration of the original mineral particles, or (2) from the point of 
view of the minerals which are produced by the process of alteration, 
or (3) from the point of view of the texture of the rock produced. 

(1) Alterations of original mineral particles—To trace out all the 
changes in the rock-forming minerals would require a treatise, but for- 
tunately the abundant rock-forming minerals are few in number, and the 
more abundant minerals which result are also not numerous. The more 
common changes of the more common minerals are summarized below: 

Opal, chalcedony, and quartz do not alter into other minerals, although 
they may be replaced by other minerals, and may furnish silica, in 
whole or in part, for replacing other minerals, or may furnish silica 
which unites with other compounds and assists in the modification of 
adjacent minerals. Opal may take on a crystalline condition and 
become chalcedony or quartz. Actinolite, serpentine, and magnetite 
have been observed to replace quartz. In the case of the two former 
minerals, the manner of the replacing is such as to suggest that the 
serpentine and the actinolite have eaten their way into the quartz, 
since needles of actinolite and fibers of serpentine project into the 
quartz beyond the solid mass of these minerals. These relations 
suggest that the other constituents, with the exception of silica, were 
at hand or were furnished by percolating water out of which the ser- 
pentine and actinolite formed, and that the quartz itself may have 
furnished the necessary silica to produce these minerals. 

Feldspar alters extensively in a number of different ways. From the 
acid feldspars, with or without the addition of other constituents, 
quartz separates, and with this one or more of the micas, a more basic 
feldspar, or kaolinite. From the intermediate and basic feldspars, with 
or without additional substances, develop one or more of the minerals 
quartz, chlorite, zoisite, epidote. Some of the more common cases of 
alteration areas follows: Feldspar passes (1) into quartz and muscovite, 
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the secondary muscovite being frequently in minute flakes, which are 
often called sericite; or (2) into quartz, more basic feldspar, and musco- 
vite; or (3), with loss of alkalies and alkaline earths, into quartz and 
kaolinite; or (4), with the addition of magnesium and iron, into quartz 
and biotite; or (5), with addition of iron and magnesium and loss of 
alkalies, into quartz and chlorite; or (6), with loss of alkalies, into 
quartz and zoisite or into quartz and epidote; or (7), into acid feldspar 
and zoisite. These alterations are not always distinct and separate in 
the same mineral. To illustrate, out of the same granule of feldspar, 
biotite, muscovite, another feldspar, and quartz may form. Ina similar 
way other combinations may take place at the same time. 

Amphibole most frequently alters into the uralitic form or into chlorite, 
and from this zoisite or epidote may develop. Biotite also often results 
from the alteration of amphibole. 

Augite frequently alters to hornblende, and from this secondary and 
tertiary minerals, as above, may be produced; or the augite may alter 
directly into chlorite, and from this zoisite or epidote may develop; or it 
may pass at once into biotite. 

The micas, biotite and muscovite, as fragmental constituents, are 
usually permanent, although not infrequently the biotite may be 
bleached. The permanence of the fragmental constituents of this 
character is very natural, since, as seen by the foregoing, biotite and 
muscovite are minerals which are extensively produced from other 
minerals by metasomatic processes. 

In calcite a part of the calcium may be replaced by magnesium, and 
dolomite is produced. The carbon dioxide may be liberated and the 
calcium oxide may unite with other compounds, present or infiltrated, 
and form various complicated silicates, especially tremolite. 

In place of dolomite, we may have, with loss of carbon dioxide and 
union of the magnesium and calcium oxide with silica, tremolite; when 
impure and by union with other substances, hornblende or other sili- 
cates. 

Ankerite is here used to include minerals intermediate between dolo- 
mite and siderite. In place of ankerite we may have (1) by loss of 
calcium, magnesium,’and carbon dioxide, and gain of oxygen and in 
some cases water, magnetite, hematite, limonite, goethite, or turgite; 
or (2) with loss of carbon dioxide and union of the bases with silica, 
actinolite. 

In place of siderite we may have (1) magnetite, by loss of carbon 
dioxide and with partial oxidation; (2) hematite, by loss of carbon 
dioxide and complete oxidation; (3) goethite, turgite, or limonite, by 
loss of carbon dioxide, complete oxidation, and hydration; and (4) 
griinerite, by loss of carbon dioxide and union of the iron protoxide 
with silica. 

(2) Minerals produced by alterations. —The individual minerals pro- 
duced by alterations and replacements will not be here given, as this 
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would be but. a repetition in a different order of the matter on the pre- 
vious pages. However, it not infrequently happens that in a given rock 
a Single secondary mineral may be abundant or predominant. In this 
case the process may be named by this predominant mineral. Some of 
the more important of these processes are micatization, feldsparization, 
amphibolitization (which would include actinolitization, griineritization, 
and uralitization), chloritization, zoisitization, epidotization, ferritiza- 
tion, and dolomitization. 

For the most part these processes are so well understood that they 
will not be here separately described. For the present purposes they 
are sufficiently outlined in the consideration, upon subsequent pages, 
of the individual metamorphic rocks. A few words may, however, be 
said in reference to some of them. 

Silicification covers both the deposition of silica within the interstices 
of rocks and the replacement of other minerals by silica. In reality it 
is a combination of the cementation and metasomatic processes, using 
these terms in their broadest sense. As the original minerals change 
from one form to another, quartz may be produced by their decomposi- 
tion, or silica may take advantage of the changing combinations, enter- 
ing and occupying the places once held by the original minerals. Also 
crevices formed by dynamic action or otherwise are taken advantage 
of by silica and deposited either in opaline or quartzose form. Often- 
times the larger amount of the silica comes from an extraneous source. 
The quantity of silica thus entering may be so great as to produce rocks 
bearing 90 per cent or more of silica. The secondary silica may deposit . 
as opal, chalcedony, or quartz, or as an intimate mixture of them. The 
areas of rocks affected by silicification are oftentimes great, and the 
the process may transform the character of entire formations. 

Among basic sedimentary rocks serpentine very often develops. Its 
manner of acting is similar to that of silica. It may occupy the 
crevices and cracks formed by dynamic action or in other ways, or the 
spaces between the constituent minerals, or, finally, the place once taken 
by other minerals. Exactly as in the case of silica, material for the 
serpentine may be furnished in part or in whole by the minerals present, 
or the material of the serpentine may come from an extraneous source. 
Also, widespread formations may be extensively serpentinized, so as to 
give for considerable areas almost solid masses of serpentine. 

(3) Texture of rocks produced.lf the conditions are static and the 
processes of recrystallization are complete, there is a tendency to pre- 
serve the original structure of the rock, whether it be massive or 
banded. If the static conditions were those of unequal stress in vari- 
ous directions, the metasomatic minerals may have an arrangement 
with their shortest diameters in the direction of greatest stress, or with 
their readiest cleavage in one of the principal planes of stress. 

Of the cleavable minerals, chlorite, biotite, and muscovite, the former 
is likely to form under static conditions. In proportion as dynamic 
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action is important, biotite and muscovite often develop instead of 
chlorite. This relation may be studied in a formation which has been 
‘mashed in different degrees. 

Usually, under static conditions the minerals interfere with one 
another in their development, so that crystal outlined particles are not 
produced, and for any given small area the structure may be as inter- 
locking and crystalline as in the case of an ordinary igneous rock. 

However, as will be shown below, when dynamic conditions are fol- 
lowed by static conditions there is often a distinct tendency toward the 
development of porphyritic minerals. As the minerals rearrange them- 
selves by metasomatie processes large individuals of certain minerals 
may develop in the interspaces between the other minerals, often inclose 
the other surrounding minerals, or else absorb the material of which 
they are composed, and thus grow by their destruction. Such minerals 
very commonly have erystal outlines. The more important minerals of 
this kind are mica, chiastolite, garnet, staurolite, feldspar, tourmaline, 
cyanite, fibrolite, chlorotoid, and hornblende. In this class of min- 
erals a single individual may be larger than hundreds of individuals 
of the background. The individuals sometimes reach a magnitude ot 
several inches, and those of an inch in diameter are common. The 
minerals mentioned differ in their capacity to absorb the other minerals 
which before occupied the space they now occupy In proportion as 
they lack capacity to absorb the constituents of prior minerals, they 
have the capacity to grow around and inclose them, so that a single indi- 
vidual may be a large, reticulating, honeycombed mass which incloses 
a large amount of other material. In some cases the inclosed material 
may be several times as great in quantity as the host. As minerals 
conspicuous for their capacity to include other minerals may be men- 
tioned andalusite and staurolite; occupying an intermediate position 
are garnet and feldspar, while tourmaline usually does not contain any 
considerable quantity of the prior minerals. 

Often the porphyritic minerals show a distinet zonal structure, com- 
parable in every way to the zona] structure sometimes shown by 
minerals in igneous rocks. The zonal structure is frequently seen in 
minerals having a varying composition, as, for instance, garnet, and 
is rare or has not been observed in minerals having a rather definite 
chemical composition, as, for instance, staurolite. It is believed that 
this zonal structure is due in most cases to the varying composition 
of the mineral solutions or adjacent minerals, or both. In some cases 
there may have been an actual cessation of growth and later a renewed 
growth. In this case the renewed growth is analogous to the process 
of enlargement of fragmental mineral particles. 

The porphyritic minerals usually show no evidence of pressure or of 

- dynamic movements unless orogenic forces have been at work since 
their formation. However, such minerals develop chiefly in schistose 
rocks which have before sutfered profound dynamic action. Often 
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accompanying the movements great masses of intrusive rock have 
appeared, and under these circumstances the secondary porphyritic 
constituents are particularly likely to be found. Considering these 
facts, and also that the minerals themselves show no dynamic effects, 
it appears highly probable that they have developed under nearly 
static conditions after strong movements have ceased, but while the 
solutions present were heated either mechanically or by the intrusives, 
or both. Perhaps the most conclusive evidence of this is furnished by 
mica, chlorite, and chlorotoid, which in some cases occur in large, well- 
defined crystals, with their cleavages at right angles to the schistosity 
of therock. Thin sections in some cases show that the crystals have not 
been strained. This occurrence is finely illustrated in the Manhattan 
schist of New York and also in the mica-schist of the Upper Huronian 
in the Lake Superior region. Had the rock been subjected to impor- 
tant interior movement since the development of the crystals, it is not 
probable that they would have their present positions. 

That the porphyritic minerals are statically developed is still further 
indicated by the frequent appearance of them in a somewhat regular 
but by no means invariable order as the degree of metamorphism 
increases. Variations in their order of appearance and the appearance 
of certain minerals in some cases in preference to others are largely 
explained by differences in the original composition or the structure of 
the metamorphosed rock. In the feebly metamorphosed rocks chiasto- 
lite often first appears. This mineral is frequently found in cleavable 
slates. As the metamorphism becomes a little more intense garnet is 
found. This mineral may be abundant in the mica-slates. As the 
metamorphism goes still further staurolite develops. This mineral with 
garnet is abundant in the mica-schists. At the same time chlorite may 
appear; feldspar may come in simultaneously or before, but is usually 
later than the garnet and staurolite. In a further stage of meta- 
morphism ottrelite and cyanite appear. These may be found in the 
mica-schists, and particularly characterize the mica-gneisses. In the 
extreme stage of metamorphism hornblende and mica are abundantly 
found. Abundant new tourmaline usually marks a somewhat advanced 
stage of metamorphism, and often is present in the schists peripheral to 
intrusives, and especially granite. The different areas are not usually 
sharply defined, but grade into one another, and the most intensely 
metamorphosed area may contain all of the minerals developed by 
feebler metamorphic processes. This is to be expected, for, by tke sup- 
position that the porphyritic minerals developed at the time of unusual 
heat, during heating and cooling the conditions would be successively 
favorable for the formation of each of the minerals. 

In the case of regional metamorphism, when dynamic action ceased 
the conditions would be favorable first for the development of min- 
erals requiring high ‘temperature, and would be successively favorable 
for the formation of minerals requiring lower and lower temperatures. 
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In the case of metamorphism produced by intrusion, for the zone 
nearest to the igneous rock there would be successively the conditions 
for the formation of minerals requiring least heat, more heat, and most 
heat, and then again, as the mass cooled, for those requiring less heat 
and least heat. During the heating process the porphyritic minerals 
first developed might later be transformed into other minerals requiring 
a higher degree of heat for their development, as described by Emerson.! 
In the remote areas affected by the intrusion only the minerals requir- 
ing the least heat would develop. 


MASHING. 


Under mashing is included the process which is usually described in 
geological writings under the terms dynamic metamorphism and shear- 
ing, the authors meaning by the latter differential movement along 
certain parallel planes. However, it is not usually recognized that 
shearing parallel to one plane is invariably accompanied by shearing 
transverse to this plane. Nor is it generally understood that pure 
shortening is possible only by shearing along two sets of intersecting 
planes, each set being inclined to the direction of shortening. In other 
words, in the cases ordinarily deseribed as shearing, there is really 
shearing along at least two sets of intersecting planes, and shortening 
in another direction. (See pp. 636-640.) As the term shearing is ordi- 
narily used, it seems to be assumed that the structure produced by the 
movement develops in the shearing planes, when, as shown on previous 
pages, this may or may not be true. In the zone of flowage mashing’ 
occurs, and the secondary structure develops in the normal rather than 
in the shearing planes. In the zone of fracture the secondary structure 
develops in the shearing planes. For the foregoing reasons the term 
mashing is introduced to cover the deformation of pure shortening and 
the more complex deformation of pure shortening accompanied by 
shearing motion. Itis hoped that shear and shearing may be restricted 
to their proper usage. 

In the treatment of folding, cleavage, and fissility it has been shown 
that layers are deformed by plastic flow, by fracture, and by accommo- 
dations between them, but each of the beds of a formation or a series 
of formations has a considerable thickness, and in the deformation not 
only must readjustment occur between the beds but rearrangement 
within the beds themselves. When individual minerals are pressed or 
pulled to a sufficient extent they are deformed by flow or fracture or 
bending, or two or all combined, and thus are adjusted to their new 
positions. (Fig. 101 and Pl. CXV.) This deformation may be partly 
accomplished by the rearrangement of the mineral particles with 
respect to one another. 


1Porphyritic and Gneissoid Granites in Massachusetts, by B. K. Emerson. Bull, Geol. Soc. Am.’ 
Vol. I, 1890, pp. 559-561. 
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The process may go so far as to much flatten the grains by flowage 
or to produce peripheral or entire granulation of the individual orig- 
inal grains. In different cases all phases of the latter may be seen, 
from slight undulatory extinction, through fracturing, to the well-known 
peripheral granulation and to the condition in which all the grains of 
all the minerals are wholly granulated. Not only may all the minerals 
and combinations of minerals thus be flattened by flowage or granula- 
tion, but the resultant layers or particles may be intermingled to some 
extent, and thus we may have laminated or foliated schists with a regular 
alternation of minerals of different kinds or combinations very similar to 
what has often been taken to be bedding. If the original rock was a 
coarse conglomerate and the metamorphism is complete, each pebble 
makes a lamina of a different kind from those adjacent, and thus gives 
the rock a banded character. 

Under the same conditions in which mashing occurs, consolidation, 
welding, cementation, injection, and metasomatism are doing their part, 
and probably more actively than under ordinary conditions. That con- 
solidation is at work is plain. The thrust causing mashing may also 
produce welding. The movements in the outer parts of the crust form 
numerous cracks, which at once give access to water, heated probably by 
dynamic action and therefore rich in solutions, and hence conditions are 
favorable for cementation and injection. That dynamic action promotes 
metasomatic change is well known. Under such circumstances the 
alteration of the old minerals to new ones permanent under the new 
conditions goes on with great rapidity. 

While pebbles or minerals are frequently spoken of as stretched, for 
the most part this term can not be applied in the same manner that itis 
to india rubber or steel, for most minerals pass their elastic limits 
by comparatively slight deformation. Consequently, in closely folded 
rocks the deformation is mainly not by the molecular strain of elas- 
ticity, but by the processes above described. As has been seen under- 
Cleavage and Fissility, when beds are deformed the flattening, rota- 
tion, and development of new minerals all combine to develop a parallel 
arrangement with longer axes or cleavage, or both, in a common direc- 
tion, thus producing rock cleavage, or fracture occurs along shearing 
planes, thus producing fissility. The rocks therefore acquire the prop- 
erty of slatiness or schistosity, and the process which produces these 
properties is mashing. There are found, of course, all stages, from 
the stage in which a thin layer of slate or schist is produced across, 
within, or between beds, to that in which all or nearly all of the rock is 
changed from its ordinary character to a slaty or schistose one. 

Under stress different beds, pebbles, and grains act differently, 
depending upon depth of burying and upon texture. There are there- 
fore the same cases here as under cleavage and fissility. These are the 
interior movements of both homogeneous and heterogeneous rocks in 
the zone of flowage and the zone of fracture. A rock which as a whole 
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is so deeply buried as to essentially obey the law of flow, may accom- 
plish this result largely by the fracturing of the individual mineral 
grains as well as by their rearrangement and plastic deformation. 

From the foregoing it is plain that slates and schists are the con- 
joint product of one or more of the processes of mashing, metasomatism, 
injection, cementation, welding, and consolidation. 

Deformation in the zone of flowage.—Minerals deformed in the zone of 
flowage show no interspaces under the microscope, but their remark- 
able shapes, undulatory extinction, and granulation in polarized light 
give evidence of their change of form (fig. 101). If the beds are homo- 
geneous and are composed of particles of small size they may approach a 
uniform viscous liquid in their character and obey the laws of plastic 
flow. Since in most cases the stress is unequal in three dimensions, 
there is a direction of greatest pressure; at right angles to this is a 
direction of mean pressure, and at right angles to these two a direction 
of least pressure. Plastic material composed of particles of small but 
measurable size, when placed under these forces, may be lengthened in 
the direction of least pressure and shortened in the direction of great- 
est pressure, and one or the other in the direction of mean pressure, 
depending upon its power. As. a consequence, the particles will be 
arranged with their greater, mean, and minor diameters correspond- 
ing to least, mean, and greatest pressures. Also if new minerals 
develop they will form, according to the same law, with their major axes 
in the direction of least pressure, their mean axes in the direction of 
mean pressure, and their minor axes in the direction of greatest pressure. 
In proportion as the flow is differential, parallel to a certain plane, the 
mineral particles will be rotated by the shearing motion from a posi- 
tion ‘at right angles to the direction of greatest normal pressure, 
although at any given time the mineral particles will tend to develop 

- with their longer axes at right angles to the maximum pressure. 

Under the subject of Cleavage and Fissility it has been seen that 
under different circumstances the direction of the cleavage dependent 
upon mashing may be at right angles or parallel to bedding, and that 
in heterogeneous rocks it may vary from one to the other within com- 
paratively short distances or within a single bed. 

It is believed, for the same reasons applicable to cleavage (see pp. 
636-641), that in most cases of widespread uniform slates and schists the 
structure originally develops, as above described, in the normal planes 
rather than in the shearing planes. If this be true, it is objectionable to 
describe slaty and schistose rocks as sheared, with the implication that 
the structure is in the shearing planes. 

Deformation in the zone of fracture.—In the zone of fracture it has 
been shown that fissility is produced. The relations which this struc- 
ture has to bedding have been fully given (pp. 656-659). By the rubbing 
of the lamin over one another the mineral particles tend to become 
arranged with their longer axes parallel to the planes of greatest fissility, 
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whether these are across the bedding or parallel to it. The individual 
grains take these positions as a result both of fracture and of rotation. 
If the movement continues long enough each grain will have its greatest 
diameter nearly in the plane of fissility and in the direction of greatest 
movement, its mean diameter in the same plane and at right angles to 
the greatest diameter, and its least diameter perpendicular to the plane 
of fissility. If the fissility developed along a previous cleavage the 
mineral particles were previously arranged with their longer axes in 
the planes of fissility. If so, this arrangement may be emphasized by 
the differential movement between the lamin. 

In the elongation of the grains in the major plane of shearing or fis- 
sility they may be stretched in a direction cutting this (figs. 129 and 
130), and thus a set of tensile fractures may be produced. In the case of 
these parallel tensile fractures cutting the fissility, the latter structure 
may form, and probably very often has formed, secondary to a previous 
cleavage. The phenomena of tensile parallel fractures are particularly 
well shown in certain of the Black Hills quartz-schists and in some of 
the Adirondack mica-gneisses. In the gneisses the parallel cracks 
traverse both the quartz and the feldspar fragments. 

Tn more numerous cases there are two sets of compressive fractures 
across the mineral particles, cutting each other, and in some instances 
these intersect the slatiness or schistosity. These cases are explained 
by fractures along the two sets of shearing planes. When they inter- 
sect a cleavage it is probable that the rock was first in the zone of flow- 
age. Under these conditions cleavage developed in the normal planes. 
Afterward the rock passed into the zone of fracture, and two sets of 
intersecting planes of fracture were formed across the cleavage. If the 
direction of stress be inclined to the cleavage, as is usually the case, 
one of the sets of shearing planes is controlled by the previous cleay- 
age, as described above, and a fissility develops along the cleavage 
planes. 

The tendency to produce fractures across the mineral particles along 
parallel planes may be modified by the texture of the rock. The forces 
are nowhere received by any individual grain exactly in the average 
direction. The combination of forces which affect each grain or frag- 
ment is a function not only of the direction of the larger movement but 
of the particular way in which the part of the forces which acts upon 
the particle is transmitted to it. Hence, one could not expect in any 
case that there would be perfect regularity in fracturing, but merely 
that there might be a general parallelism. 

The tendency for the particles to break in parallel directions would 
be further modified by the cleavage of theminerals. Instead of respond- 
ing to the forces like a homogeneous substance, the much greater ease 
of breaking along certain planes of cleavage, rather than along other 
planes, would often be the controlling factor, the forces being resolved 
into those parallel and perpendicular to the cleavage. Therefore, unless 
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the mineral particles have similar axial orientations, it is not to be 
expected that in rocks composed of readily cleavable minerals the veri- 
fication of the law of parallel fractures will be found. On the other 
hand, in the case of difficultly cleavable minerals like quartz it should 
more frequently be found to apply, and such is the fact. Quartz rocks 
which have been subjected to crushing pressure often show a marked 
tendency to fracture in one set or two sets of right-an gled planes. That 
this is not mineral cleavage is shown by the fact that the planes of 
fracture sometimes run across entire sections without reference to the 
orientation of the individual grains. 

While the parallel fractures above described are rather frequently 
noted where the movements along the shearing planes are compara- 
tively slight, upon the whole they must be considered the exception 
rather thantherule. Ordinarily, wherethere is a decided fissility, for the 
reasons just given the fracturing of the mineral particles is irregular, 
producing granulation. 

The cracks formed along the planes of fissility by the slipping of the 
laminze over one another, and the more minute cracks formed by the 
complex fracturing of the individual minerals, may be healed by weld- 
ing or cementation. The cracks within and between the grains may 
be cemented by substances the same as or different from the minerals 
cemented. If the cementation be imperfect, secondary gas or liquid- 
filled cavities may be formed. Usually the broken fragments are some- 
what displaced, but occasionally, in the case of parallel fractures, the 
particles are broken apart and left very nearly in their original relative 
positions, in which case the healing may be so perfect that the fact 
that the rock has been fractured may be shown only by the gas or liquid- 
filled cavities and by the secondary inclusions. Thus are explained 
many of the inclusions in cavities which are so frequently noticed to 
occur along regular parallel planes. 

In many cases the cementation of the fissile lamin fills the cracks 
with secondary materials, and the cementing mineral or minerals in a 
given case are usually different, or in different proportions, from the 
minerals of the adjacent lamin, and hence there is a tendency to pre- 
serve and emphasize the laminated arrangement (Pl.CXVIJT). Igneous 
injections would perform the same healing function and also give the 
rock a banded character. In either way, or by a combination of the 
processes, a rock may be formed having a regular alternation of layers 
of differing characters, the structure having no relation to original 
bedding. 


METAMORPHIC SEDIMENTARY ROCKS. 


It is not the intention to consider all the metamorphic forms of 
sedimentary rocks, but merely those which constitute important pre- 
Cambrian rock masses. 
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ROCKS MODIFIED MAINLY BY CONSOLIDATION AND WELDING. 


The effects of consolidation upon the various forms of conglomerates, 
sandstone, grits, and shales are so well known that nothing need be 
said. Deeper within the earth it is probable that the grains are not 
only brought into close contact, but are actually welded. 


ROCKS MODIFIED MAINLY BY CEMENTATION, ASSISTED BY 
CONSOLIDATION. 


Usually cementation works in conjunction with consolidation. The 
latter is important in the finer sediments, and assists in the coarser 
sediments. In the finer sediments cementation may be as important 
or more important than consolidation, and is far more important in the 
coarser sediments. The ordinary sandstones are mainly indurated by 
consolidation and cementation. The more common cementing materials 
are iron oxide, calcium carbonate, and silica. Any one of these may 
be the chief cementing agent, or two or three may be combined. Iron 
oxide is a weak cement. Calcium carbonate is of medium strength, 
and silica is a strong cement. Each of these cementing substances 
may attach itself to old grains of like composition, or it may separate 
as an independent mineral in the interstices. 

Quartzite—One of the most important rocks produced by the cemen- 
tation process is quartzite. The term quartzite is here restricted to 
quartzose sandstones which have been so firmly indurated by the 
cementing process that when broken the fractures pass through the 
original grains and not around them. Less firmly cemented rocks may 
still be called sandstones. In the production of indurated sandstone 
and quartzite the quartz may be deposited either as enlargements of 
old grains or as independent interstitial material. In either case the 
induration may be so perfect that a vitreous quartzite is produced. 
In many parts of the continent the process of cementation has trans- 
formed from sandstone to quartzite extensive areas, each covering 
hundreds or thousands of square miles, and of widely differing geolog- 
ical ages. These quartzite formations vary in thickness in different 
places from a few feet to as much as 12,000 feet. If we suppose a 
sandstone to be composed of spherical grains of quartz of equal size, 
the particles being packed as closely as is possible, the amount of new 
quartz required to completely fill the interspaces is, as calculated 
by R. 8S. Woodward, more than one-third of that occupied by the 
original grains. In no sandstones are these conditions fully realized, 
for the grains of sand are of different sizes, and there is also in the 
interstices more or less extraneous material. On the other hand, it 
is not likely that the grains are packed by natural processes in the 
most compact manner possible. If we suppose the space to be reduced 
by one-half, the amount of quartz added is still one-sixth of the amount 
of that originally existing in the rock. It is therefore certain that 
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the amount of secondary silica required to indurate such great quart- 
zite formations as occur in the Paleozoic and pre-Paleozoie of the con- 
tinent is enormous. That required for vein filling is inconsiderable as 
compared with this. Many of the cemented quartzites show little or 
no evidence of strain, which proves that dynamic action has not been 
potent in the induration. Neither is there any evidence that a high 
degree of heat is requisite to dissolve the silica, or to deposit it as quartz 
upon or betweer: the old grains, 

Arkose.—In an arkose the infiltrated material may enlarge both the 
feldspar and the quartz, or crystallize independently. Graywackes 
may also owe their induration almost wholly to this process of cemen- 
tation. One of the chief infiltrated minerals which indurate this class 
of rocks is quartz, but feldspar, chlorite, calcite, and ferrite all play an 
important part. 


ROCKS MODIFIED LARGELY BY INJECTION, BUT ASSISTED BY CON- 
SOLIDATION, CEMENTATION, METASOMATISM, AND MASHING. 


All of the classes of rocks described as metamorphic on the previous 
and following pages may be subjected to the process of injection. 
Usually that form of injection or cementation known as pegmatization 
has occurred only among rocks which are profoundly metamorphosed, 
and especially by the process of mashing. If pegmatization occurs with- 
out extraneous igneous injection it can be expected only in the cases 
of extreme metamorphism. Therefore, sandstones, graywackes, slates, 
quartzites, and similar little-metamorphosed rocks are rarely pegma- 
tized, while on theother hand quartz-schists, mica-schists, mica-gneisses, 
and impure marble are often pegmatized. The processes of alteration 
are those described under the other headings, with the addition of the 
injected or infiltrated pegmatitic material. As the material of the peg- 
matite is more often quartz and feldspar than any other minerals, the 
schists are often transformed to gneisses, which may be merely lami- 
nated or may be banded, this depending upon the degree to which the 
pegmatizing process goes. 


ROCKS MODIFIED MAINLY BY METASOMATISM, CEMENTATION, AND 
CONSOLIDATION, BUT ASSISTED BY MASHING. 


Graywacke and graywacke slate.—Graywackes and graywacke-slates 
are produced from grits and mudstones. The grit may be composed 
almost wholly of quartz and feldspar, when it may be called an arkose, 
or with the quartz and feldspar there may be a great variety of other frag- 
mental minerals, among which mica, pyroxene, and amphibole are im- 
portant. These may be either simple fragments or complex fragments 
derived from fragmental rocks, from the crystalline schists, or from the 
igneous rocks. The process of induration, so far as the quartz is con- 
cerned, is the same as in the modification of sandstones to quartzites. 
The old quartz grains are enlarged and in the interstices new quartz is 
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deposited, thus firmly cementing the rock. Other cements, such as cal- 
cite and ferrite, may be present. In the arkoses the induration may be 
wholly by the infiltration of the quartz, as already indicated, combined 
with the enlargement of the feldspar grains. More commonly the feld- 
spar partly or wholly decomposes. Its most frequent alteration is into 
chlorite and quartz, or mica and quartz, although from it any of the min- 
erals or combinations of minerals given as produced by the decomposi- 
tion of feldspars (pp. 689-690) may be produced. Where there was little 
mashing chlorite is apt to be abundant. As mashing becomes impor- 
tant mica appears instead of chlorite. The fragmental pyroxene and 
hornblende may be decomposed, producing various secondary minerals 
(see p. 690). The complex fragments may alter in many ways. To 
describe them would be to give a treatment of the alteration of min- 

‘erals. The final result of the alteration is to produce a consolidated 
rock which may have a very great variety of mineral constituents. One 
of the most characteristic features is, however, as indicated by its name, 
its gray color. If the original rock be fine-grained, the rock may have 
a structure somewhat similar to a slaty structure parallel to the bed- 
ding, and it may be called a graywacke-slate. While the new minerals 
may have something of a tendency to similar orientation, they usually 
do not become regular parallel. The slight tendency toward a parallel 
arrangement usually accords with bedding, but in some cases it may 
not do so. The banded character of the original rock is ordinarily pre- 
served, even if all of the decomposable detrital minerals are altered into 
new ones. 

Ferruginous chert and jaspilite—By ferruginous chert is meant all that 
class of rocks composed of the various iron oxides and chert. Chert is 
used to cover silica in its opaline, semicrystalline, or completely crys- 
talline, quartzose form. Chert differs from quartzite, however, in being 
nonfragmental. Some common names applied to different phases of 
the ferruginous cherts are ferruginous slate, hematitic slate, and limon- 
itie slate. These rocks are often produced from siliceous siderite 
or ankerite by the decomposition of the iron carbonate and the partial 
or complete oxidation and hydration of the protoxide of iron, com- 
bined with the rearrangement of the particles, and frequently the 
introduction of silica. Where the constituents of the rock are not 
extensively rearranged the original regular stratiform arrangement of 
the siderite is preserved, and the rock is called a ferruginous slate. As 
the rearrangement goes further, oxide of iron is apt to become concen- 
trated in bands, alternating with bands which are predominantly chert. 
Also in this stage a concretionary nodular or geodal character is apt to 
be developed, and then the material may be called banded ore and 
jasper, or chert with bands and shots of ore. In the earlier stages fre- 
quently the silica, as in the original rock, is partly opaline, and as the 
rearrangement becomes more nearly complete the silica takes the form 
of finely crystalline, interlocking quartz. Each individual grain may 
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become coated with a film of hematite, thus giving it a red color. In 
this case banded iron oxide and jasper are produced, called by Wads- 
worth jaspilite. These processes are best illustrated by the iron- 
bearing formations of the Lake Superior region. 

Griinerite-schist.—Griinerite-schist is a rock consisting of interlocking 
griinerite and quartz, with or without magnetite, other iron oxides, and 
accessories of various kinds. It is often produced from siliceous sider- 
ite. By the decomposition of the iron carbonate the iron oxide is set 
free. In part it takes on more oxygen and becomes magnetite, and in 
some cases hematite. In part it unites with silica present or with that 
introduced to form iron silicate or griinerite. -At the same time a part of 
the original silica usually recrystallizes as quartz, and often silica is 
introduced from an extraneous source. The process is then one of met- 
asomatism. Very frequently there is a greater or less concentration of - 
the quartz, so that the rock consists of alternate bands. In one set of 
these bands griinerite is abundant or predominant, in the other it is 
sparse. The griinerite needles are not parallel, although their longer 
axes may have a tendency to lie in similar directions. More often than 
not this arrangement accords with bedding. While the rock is spoken 
of as a schist, there is very imperfect cleavage, if any, although the 
rock parts more readily parallel to alternating bands of griinerite and 
quartz than in other directions. Griinerite-schists very often are appar- 
ently assisted in their development by igneous intrusives. It may be 
suggested that these igneous rocks have at once prevented the access 
of oxygen sufficient to completely peroxidize the iron, and have pro- 
duced hot solutions bearing an abundance of silica, which, favored by 
the heat, have largely united with the iron present, and therefore 
developed the griinerite. The chief known areas of griinerite-schist 
are within the iron-bearing formation of the Lake Superior region. 

Actinolite-schist.—Actinolite-schist is a rock consisting of interlocking 
actinolite and quartz, with or without magnetite, other iron oxides, and 
accessories of various compositions. Actinolite-schist develops from 
siliceous ankerite in a way precisely similar to the development of 
griinerite-schist from siliceous siderite. The only difference is that a 
part of the silica unites with the calcium, magnesium, and iron to make 
actinolite. As the conditions for the production of actinolite are incom- 
plete oxidation of the iron and abundance of silica, it naturally follows 
that the residual iron oxide usually develops into magnetite, as in the 
case of the griinerite-schists. A part of the silica originally present or 
that brought in by solution separates as completely crystalline quartz, 
and as a result of the processes we have an interlocking crystalline 
mass of actinolite and quartz, or of actinolite, magnetite, and quartz— 
that is, actinolite-schist, or magnetite-actinolite-schist. 

The quartz is usually ‘concentrated to a considerable extent in bands, 
as a result of which the rock consists of interlaminated layers of quartz 
containing little actinolite and magnetite and layers composed largely 
or predominantly of actinolite and magnetite, with some quartz. 
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These rocks have been most extensively observed in the iron-bearing 
formations of the Lake Superior region, and further, they have devel- 
oped most abundantly in the areas where there are numerous cutting 
and interstratified intrusive rocks, the cause being the same as in the 
ease of griinerite. The mineral particles, in their orientation and 
arrangement in reference to bedding, are very similar to those in grii- 
nerite-schist. 

Hornblende-schist.—Hornblende-schist may be produced from an 
impure dolomite or ankerite, the process being essentially the same 
as in the production of actinolite-schist or actinolite-magnetite-schist; 
only, on account of the greater multiplicity of bases present, horn- 
blende is produced rather than actinolite. 

Marble.—That limestone is often changed to marble is well known. 
The change may occur as a metasomatic one, as a consequence of the 
intrusion of igneous rocks, or as a result of dynamic metamorphism. 
When the transformation of a limestone to a coarsely crystalline 
marble occurs the impurities present develop at the same time into 
various silicates, among which garnet, the micas, pyroxene, amphibole, 
and serpentine are important. In some cases, at least, as shown by 
Merrill, the serpentine is secondary to the pyroxene. 

Where the beds of marble occur interlaminated with other rocks, 
which are modified only by consolidation, cementation, and metaso- 
matism, it appears clear that the process may have taken place without 
mashing. In some cases the depth at which the change took place was 
not great, and in all probability the temperature was comparatively 
low. The recrystallization doubtless occurred through the assistance 
of water. That such a transformation should occur is not surprising, 
as it is known that limestone forming in warm localities at the present 
time, by the assistance of water, quickly assumes a granular erystal- 
line condition. 

When marble is intruded by igneous rocks it is plain that the nec- 
essary conditions for its recrystallization exist—heat and warm solu- 
tions. That recrystallization does occur under these conditions is 
known, not only from observation at numerous localities, but by experi- 
ment. In proportion as the limestone is deeply buried and the intru- 
sive mass is large the area of limestone changed to marble increases in 
size, and in the case of great intrusive bosses the area transformed 
may be large. In both of the above cases the recrystallization is con- 
ceived to have occurred under essentially static conditions. 

However, the coarser and more extensive beds of marble are gen- 
erally in regions in which there has been strong dynamic action. 
Usually the marble beds between layers of crystalline schists do not 
show cleavage or fissility, although such a structure is more likely to 
appear as the marble becomes impure. While the folding was taking 
place it must be believed that the particles of the limestone moved 
over one another, although perhaps this relatively soft substance acted 
more like a viscous body than did ordinary clastic rocks. However 
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this may be, after dynamic action had ceased there was probably 
sufficient residual heat to recrystallize the calcium carbonate under 
static conditions into a completely granular rock. Doubtless the 
process was promoted by hot solutions, The fact that the altered lime- 
stone takes a massive crystalline character similar to that which it 
assumes in contact with an igneous rock is confirmatory evidence of 
the supposition of static conditions at a higher temperature than nor- 
mal. The supposed static recrystallization of marble has its parallel 
in the fragmental rocks in the development of large crystals of garnet, 
staurolite, and other porphyritic minerals. 

From the above it is not to be inferred that marble never shows 
evidence of cleavage or fissility. If before or after recrystallization it 
be deformed, and afterwards does not again recrystallize, the rock may 
show a brecciated, laminated, or schistose structure, and the individual 
crystals of calcite or dolomite may be thoroughly granulated. 


ROCKS MODIFIED LARGELY BY MASHING, BUT ASSISTED BY METASO- 
MATISM, INJECTION, CEMENTATION, WELDING, AND CONSOLIDATION. 


Schistose quartzite and quarte-schist—Schistose quartzites and quartz- 
schists are produced from quartzose sandstones or quartzites. The 
processes of mashing and cementation may go on together in the little 
altered sandstone, or the sandstone may first be cemented to a quartzite 
and a later movement, combined with cementation and metasomatism, 
may develop from it a schistose quartzite or quartz-schist. At many 
places all stages of gradation may be seen. These stages may be best 
observed in a region not too strongly folded, for here, on the crests and 
in the troughs of the folds, there will have been but little readjustment, 
while on the limbs of the folds, and especially between the beds, the move- 
ments may have been considerable, and thus on the crests and in the 
troughs of the folds and in the center of the beds the least changed rocks 
will be found, while at the outer parts of the beds and on the limbs of 
the folds a completely crystalline schist may be formed. In the least 
mashed phase the quartz grains may be but slightly flattened or rotated 
from their original positions. In passing to a more altered phase regu- 
lar lines of fracture may occasionally appear at right angles to each 
other. As the pressure becomes stronger granulation begins, which first 
affects the exterior of the grains, but finally entirely destroys them. 
At the same time in the interstices new quartz and perhaps secondary 
mica may have developed from the impurities, and thus there will be 
formed from an ordinary sandstone or quartzite a completely crystalline 
quartz-schist or micaceous quartz-schist, showing no sign of fragmental 
origin. Occasionally the entire rock may recrystallize later under static 
conditions and produce a quartz rock showing little or no strain effects. 

The mineral particles have a decided tendency to a parallel arrange- 
ment. In proportion as this tendency appears the rock passes from a 
quartzite to schistose quartzite, and finally into quartz-schist. 
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Slate and mica-slate——Slate and mica-slate develop from fine-grained 
argillaceous rocks, the chief constituents of which are usually quartz 
and feldspar. The feldspar alters into quartz and mica. From asin gle 
fragmental grain of feldspar are produced many individuals of interlock- 
ing quartz and feldspar. At the same time these minerals form in the 
interstices, and interlock with each other and with those produced from 
the fragmental grains, so that a completely crystalline interlocking 
ground-mass of mica and quartz is produced from an arkose. If large 
fragmental grains of quartz are not present to indicate the clastic char- 
acter of the rock, the secondary interlocking quartz and mica do not 
betray this. The mineral particles, and especially mica, have a well- 
developed parallel orientation, with their longer axes and cleavage ina 
common direction, and to this is largely due the capacity of the rock to 
cleave. As mashing continues the rock may become schistose, and as 
metamorphism progresses it finally passes into a mica-schist. 

Mica-schist.—Mica-schists ordinarily develop from a shale, arkose, 
grit, or conglomerate. Just as in the case of a mica-slate or quartz- 
schist, all stages of the change may be seen. We have here, besides the 
decomposition of the quartz-schist into quartz and mica, the granulation 
of the quartz and feldspar. The process is essentially the same as 
the development of a mica-slate by metasomatism, except that the frag- 
mental quartz grains are destroyed by mashing, and the fracturing of 
the feldspar by dynamic action greatly promotes decomposition. The 
process takes place in its perfection the more easily and with less 
dynamic action in proportion as the rock is fine grained. Thus, a shale 
may completely change to mica-schist, while an interbedded coarse- 
grained grit may still reveal evidence of its fragmental origin. In the 
same way a conglomerate may have its matrix completely changed toa 
mica-schist, and the resistant pebbles be merely deformed; but in the 
case of extreme alteration the most resistant and largest pebbles and 
bowlders are entirely destroyed. Large bowlders may be observed in 
different stages, from oval forms (Pl. CXV), through greatly elongated 
and widened fragments, to forms in which the greatest diameters are 
several times the normal (figs. 155 and 156). In this case the rock, when 
broken parallel to the direction of greatest movement, appears to be a 
perfectly crystalline gneiss or schist, but at right angles to this direc- 
tion still plainly shows its conglomeratic character. As the process 
’ goes on the pebbles and bowlders are flattened more and more, until 
they become thin lenticular masses, perhaps scarcely thicker than card- 
board. When the process has gone as far as this the material becomes 
so mingled with that of the matrix that it is difficult to exactly define 
the outlines of the fragments, and, finally, as the process continues, no 
evidence of the pebbles and bowlders is left. In their places are thin 
strata of material of a mineralogical character different from that of 
the adjacent lamin. At the same time that this extreme mashing is 

going on, the rock takes on more and more a finely laminated character. 
16 GEOL, PT 1 45 
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At various steps of the process the matrix may be in turn mica-slate, 
mica-schist, and foliated mica-schist. In proportion as the process con- 
tinues the mineral particles more nearly approach a parallel orientation, 
instead of a part of them winding in and out about the more refractory 
particles (see p. 640). 

Mica-gneiss—Mica-gneisses develop from shales, arkoses, grits, and 
conglomerates in the same manner as do the mica-schists, except that 
out of the old feldspar a good deal of new and usually acid feldspar 
is produced, especially albite. The development of new feldspar is 
particularly likely to take place when adjacent igneous intrusions have 
occurred, and especially granitic intrusions. Doubtless the hot mass 
of granite promotes the formation of solutions which carry abundant 
feldspathic material, and out of this, in part at least, the new feldspar 
develops. 

Chlorite-schist.—In case of the graywackes, the alteration of the feld- 
spar may produce quartz and chlorite, instead of quartz and mica, in 
which case a chlorite-schist is produced. Also from voleanic frag- 
mentals, which are especially likely to contain a good deal of pyroxene, 
amphibole, and basic feldspar, chlorite-schists are abundantly developed. 

Hornblende-schist and hornblende-gneiss—If a fragmental rock has 
such a composition that hornblende may develop as a secondary product, 
a hornblende-schist may be produced, and if at the same time feldspar 
is also abundantly formed, a hornblende-gneiss may result. It is to 
be said, however, that the perfectly crystalline hornblende-schists and 
hornblende-gneisses which have been demonstrated to have been derived 
from fragmentals are few in number, and they do not closely resemble 
the hornblende-gneisses derived from eruptives by dynamic and other 
metamorphic processes. 

Ferruginous chert, jaspilite, griinerite-schist, and actinolite-schist.— 
These rocks have been described as developed mainly by metasoma- 
tism, cementation, and consolidation, assisted by mashing. When the 
latter is subordinate, as in the rocks described, while they have a well- 
developed laminated structure, they are not strongly schistose. In 
proportion as mashing becomes important the rocks become strongly 
schistose. The processes of alteration are the same as already described 
(pp. 701-703), except that the minerals present before the dynamic action 
and those that developed during the processes are brought into a par- 
allel arrangement, as explained under mashing. The jaspilites show 
particularly well the slickensided surfaces due to differential movement 
between the lamin. Along and between these lamin the hematite is 
flattened into brilliant micaceous flakes, which give a lustrous surface 
parallel to the planes of fissility. 


GENERAL. 


In general, when completely crystalline rocks result from the meta- . 
morphism of sediments they have a laminated or schistose structure. 
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Quartzite has in the past been regarded as an exception to this, but it 
has been seen that this rock also reveals its fragmental character under 
the microscope, and therefore it is not a crystalline schist in the sense 
here used. |Quartz-schist would come under this definition. Marble, 
however, is an important case of a completely granular rock produced 
from a sediment. As explained above, it is thought that the difference 
in schistosity between ordinary metamorphosed beds and marble is due 
to the fact that calcium carbonate readily recrystallizes after a dynamic 
movement has ceased, while this is not the case with other minerals. 
This is shown by the Adirondack marbles, which contain fragments of 
the associated gneisses. The erystals of calcite often show little or no 
strain effects, but the mineral particles of the gneiss show strongly the 
effects of dynamic action. 

Whether mineral particles can be deformed in the zone of flowage 
without showing strain effects and without recrystallizing is an unde- 
cided question. In some cases there may be differential movement 
along gliding planes in a crystal, as a result of which the relative posi- 
tions of the different parts of the crystal would remain the same, and 
therefore in polarized light undulatory extinction would not occur. 

The regaining of an unstrained condition by mineral particles in 
rocks which have been greatly deformed may be parallel to that of the 
recovery of stretched Canada balsam and the partial recovery of 
strained steel. When viscous Canada balsam is stretched it takes ona 
fibrous structure, as shown by polarized light. If not further deformed, 
after a time under the same conditions of temperature, it loses its polar- 
izing power—that is, the molecules by rearrangement have released 
themselves from their strained condition. Barus! has shown that to 
some extent strained steel has this same power of restoration at ordi- 
nary temperatures. Still more analogous to rocks is the ease of strained 
glass, which in the chemical laboratory has been noted to begin crys- 
tallization at ordinary temperatures, whereas carefully annealed, and 
therefore unstrained, glass retains its clearness indefinitely. Recovery 
from a state of strain must mean a molecular rearrangement within the 
solid. Probably the recovery of mineral particles from a state of straim 
beyond the limit of elasticity can be accomplished only by partial or 
complete recrystallization. From present information I am inclined to 
believe that in most if not all cases of crystalline schists in which the 
mineral particles show no evidence of strain there has been an almost 
complete recrystallization, partly or wholly under static conditions. 


RELATIONS OF METAMORPHIC SEDIMENTARY ROCKS TO 
STRATIGRAPHY. 


The amount and character of the metamorphism of a series of forma- 
tions may be an important guide in structural work. It may serve to 
separate one series from another and assist in determining the structure 
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within a series. The criterion has limitations, however, which are 
readily deducible from the manner in which metamorphic action occurs. 

Since metamorphism is produced by consolidation, welding, cementa- 
tion, injection, metasomatism, and mashing, any one process acting 
separately or combined with others, it follows that a series of rocks 
may be profoundly metamorphosed locally and the metamorphism be 
less or of a minor character in an adjacent area. Not only is this so, 
but different parts of the same fold are in most cases metamorphosed to 
a different degree, depending upon the position within the fold. Still 
further, one set of beds may be more readily metamorphosed than 
another, so that one formation may become completely crystalline 
while the adjacent formation may still be plainly fragmental; as, for 
instance, a shale may change to a mica-slate or mica-schist and an inter- 
bedded quartzite be but little affected by any process except cementa- 
tion. As pegmatization is so frequently dependent upon the presence 
of an intrusive rock, it follows that an extreme phase of metamorphism 
engendered by this, combined with other processes, may have a very 
loeal character. 

Notwithstanding all of these limitations, if a set of formations be 
superimposed upon another set of formations, and one has become 
crystalline throughout, while the other shows little or no change, it is 
probable that the first series underwent a period of metamorphism 
before the new series was deposited. But. in order to make this con- 
clusion at all certain the superior formations should be of kinds which 
are equally likely to be metamorphosed; and further, it must be certain 
that it is a case of superposition, for laterally the metamorphosing 
forces may die out rapidly and the altered rocks pass quickly into. 
those but little changed. Still further, if the metamorphism be due to 
pegmatization as a consequence of the intrusion of great batholites of 
granite the process may die out rapidly in a vertical direction, so that 
the extremely metamorphosed lower formations would gradually pass 
into the unmetamorphosed beds higher up, with no structural break. 
To a certain degree, also, metamorphism occurs directly as a conse- 
quence of deep burying, for the deeper the rocks are buried the greater 
is the pressure to which they are subjected and the warmer the solutions 
which percolate through them. But probably the change in metamor- 
phism as a result of varying depth of burial is so slow that it would 
involve no practical difficulty in separating series. It is further clear 
that metamorphism is much more dependent upon environment, 
dynamic action, and igneous intrusion than upon age. Age affects 
metamorphism largely in that old rocks are more apt to be deeply 
buried, folded, and intruded by igneous masses than are younger 
rocks. 

If the foregoing conclusions are true, the giving of structural names 
to pre-Cambrian series upon lithological grounds, as was done by Hunt, 
has no justification whatever. 
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SOCAL Owe VLE, 


METAMORPHISM OF IGNEOUS ROCKS. 


The definition of metamorphism given in reference to the sedimen- 
tary rocks (p. 683) is equally applicable to the igneous rocks. Also 
the forces producing metamorphism and their manner of working are 
the same in both classes of rocks. 


DEFORMATION. 


In the study of folding it has already been pointed ont that the 
structure of igneous masses greatly affects the forms assumed when 
deformed. If of uniform composition in a large way, as for instance in 
massifs, the igneousrocks may act as homogeneous bodies; if composed 
of masses or layers of different character and strength, the readjust- 
ments under deformation will comply, at least in part, to the law of 
heterogeneous rocks, 


PROCESSES OF METAMORPHISM. 


The igneous rocks include both intrusives and extrusives, and the 
extrusive rocks comprise both lavas and tuffs. The igneous rocks are 
modified by the same processes as the sedimentary rocks, namely, 
by consolidation, welding, cementation, injection, metasomatism, and 
mashing. On account of the great variety of minerals present in the 
igneous rocks the processes of alteration are more complicated than 
in the sedimentary rocks. In this paper no attempt will be made to 
separately analyze the effects of each of the processes mentioned upon 
the various types of igneous rocks. It will be sufficient for the present 
purpose to summarize the results which have been reached by various 
workers as to the kinds of schists which have been produced from the 
igneous rocks, and their conclusions as to the forces which have brought 
about these results. No note will be taken of those modified igneous 
rocks which still, by their structure and their characteristics, are 
plainly of igneous origin. These are recognized in the field at once as 
of igneous origin, and therefore are likely to produce no trouble in 
working out the stratigraphy. However, at many places there are 
extensive areas of igneous rocks which are so profoundly metamor- 
phosed as to approach closely in their characters to those of the meta- 
morphosed sedimentary rocks. 

For the modification of the igneous rocks to the various crystalline 
schists and gneisses which form extensively, mashing of the mass of 
the rock is usually necessary. AS a consequence the conditions 
become, as has been seen in the sedimentary rocks, highly favorable 
for the action of metasomatism, cementation, etc. Also a fissility is 
frequently developed, which readily permits of water impregnations or 
igneous injections. By water impregnation the spaces may be filled, 
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and thus give the rock a banding as well as a foliation, or the same 
result may be produced by the igneous injections. In many cases where 
the injected rock bands consist of materials of very different charac- 
ters, it is probable that successive injections of different character 
occurred. Following the suggestion of Geikie and Teall, and applying 
it to a different case, it is not impossible that a heterogeneous magma 
could be injected along planes of fissility. While the foliated structure 
of most of the schists and gneisses of igneous origin is thus explained 
by mashing combined with metamorphic changes after solidification, 
and often conjoined with impregnation or injection, the banded struc- 
ture of some gneisses has been explained by other processes. Certain 
of them have been supposed by Adams to have taken on a flowage 
structure while a part of the magma was still liquid or very hot and 
under great pressure. It has been supposed that the banded struc- 
ture of gneisses could be produced by the differentiation of an igneous 
mass in situ and by successive intrusions of different material within 
thismass. Geikie and Teall have suggested that the banded structure 
of a gneiss may be produced at once by the intrusion of a heterogeneous 
magma. We therefore conclude that purely igneous gneisses have very 
diverse histories. 


METAMORPHIC IGNEOUS ROCKS. 


The more important kinds of metamorphic igneous rocks are classi- 
fied under schists and gneisses. Included in the schists are pyroxene- 
schists, amphibole-schists, chlorite-schists, epidote-schists, zoisite- 
schists, and mica-schists, especially sericite-schist. The gneisses com- 
prise mica-gneiss, augite-gneiss, hornblende-gneiss, and other kinds. 
There are; of course, all gradations between the different schists and 
between the different gneisses, as well as between the varieties of 
schists and gneisses. Hence we have chloritic hornblende-schists, 
chloritic mica-schists, and many other combinations. It has been con- 
clusively shown that extensive areas of the pyroxene-schists, amphi- 
bole-schists, chlorite-schists, epidote-schists, and zoisite-schists have 
developed from basic igneous rocks, while mica-schist, and especially 
sericite-schist, when of igneous origin, have generally developed from 
the more acid igneous rocks. The more basic gneisses have usually 
developed from basic or intermediate rocks, while acid gneisses of 
igneous origin, and especially mica-gneisses, have usually formed from 
acidic rocks. 


COMPARISON OF METAMORPHIC SEDIMENTARY AND META- 
MORPHIC IGNEOUS ROCKS. 


It has been seen on previous pages that a large number of kinds of 
schists and gneisses may be produced by the metamorphism of sedi- 
mentary rocks; also it has been shown that similar crystalline schists 
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may be derived from igneous rocks. It is further certain that a schist 
or gneiss may be derived partly from sedimentary and partly from igne- 
ousrocks. For instance, ametamorphosed fissile sedimentary rock, such 
as mica-schist or mica-gneiss, may be injected in a complicated way par- 
allel to the planes of schistosity, and thus produce a panded gneiss, part 
of which is igneous and part of which is sedimentary. The rock may 
be predominantly of either one of these materials. If the injected 
sedimentary rock be subsequently folded, this will produce differential 
movements parallel to the banding, and the igneous and aqueous bands 
may be merged into one another and have structures so similar that 
it is impossible to determine what part of the rock is igneous and what 
part aqueous. The Manhattan schists of southeastern New York, and 
especially near Long Island Sound, area perfect illustration of a gneiss 
produced by the extreme metamorphism of a sedimentary schist and 
the subsequent parallel and cross injection of granitic material. 

From the foregoing it is clear that an inseparable schist or gneiss 
formation may be produced from altered intrusive rocks, from altered 
lavas, from altered tuffs, from altered sediments, and from any possible 
combination of two or more of these. 

Doubtless in regions in which the gneisses are of a very complex 
character, a number of the processes mentioned in the previous pages, 
and possibly others unknown, must be united in order to explain all of 
the phenomena. 

While similar crystalline schists may be derived from sedimentary 
rocks or from igneous rocks, or partly from each, one who has had 
much experience in the field is apt to have a pias toward the one or the 
other origin in the case of each particular variety of crystalline schist. 
But if a given schist formation can at no place be traced into a form 
characteristic either of a sedimentary rock or an igneous rock, it is 
extremely hazardous to make positive assertions. 

Indeed, in some cases igneous rocks assume aspects which may mis- 
lead the most skillful observer. If a rock be intruded in a complicated 
fashion, the intrusive may inclose and partially absorb many fragments 
of the intruded rock. These will then have a rounded ‘character, 
which suggests a conglomerate, and may lead to the belief that the 
whole is a metamorphic sedimentary rock. This mistake has been made 
in reference to the Cottonwood granite of the Wasatch, which contains 
rounded fragments, or else segregations in situ, which have distinctly 
the aspects of bowlders. Similar phenomena have led to like con- 
clusions in the Lake Superior region. In some instances it may be 
that the intruded rock is a schist, in which case ‘parallel injec- 
tions often follow the schistosity. Thus we would have a pseudo- 
conglomerate, below which are alternating layers of different kinds. 
These phenomena in the Lake Superior region have led certain 
geologists to the conclusion that this is a case of downward pro- 
gressive metamorphism. Lawson has, however, shown that in the 
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Rainy Lake! and Lake of the Woods? districts the phenomena are due 
to intrusion. These difficulties are greatly increased where the rocks 
have been mashed subsequent to the intrusions. 

Another case in which a erystalline schist derived from an igneous 
rock may present a deceptive appearance is that of metamorphosed 
porphyritic rocks, either igneous or sedimentary. By the mashing of a 
porphyritic igneous rock the matrix may become schistose and the 
phenocrysts may become rounded and closely resemble residual frag- 
mental material. The resemblance between crystalline schists of this 
kind and metamorphosed sedimentary rocks in which porphyritic con- 
stituents have developed under static conditions is often very close. 
This is especially so if such metamorphosed sedimentary rocks have 
been mashed since the development of the crystals. In either case the 
apparent fragmental constituents are not fragments at all, although i in 
one the rock is an altered clastic. 

In another instance secondary lentils or veins of some mineral or 
combination of minerals may be formed by replacement or in the cracks 
of the rock. Subsequent mashing may break the veins into fragments 
and give to them and the separate lentils rounded forms which very 
closely simulate pebbles. This happens in more instances with quartz 
than with other minerals. 

While the schistose igneous rocks may have foliations, bandings, and 
lithological characters which very closely simulate those of metamor- 
phosed sedimentary rocks, it is still true of the rocks belonging to the 
Algonkian and later periods that in many districts the majority of the 
metamorphosed igneous rocks can be discriminated from the metamor- 
phosed sedimentary rocks. 

The much-mashed igneous rocks are apt to have a very regular, fine 
foliation and great uniformity of character. If an igneous mass grad- 
ually varies in composition in its different parts, as is so often the case 
with differentiated magmas, the mashed varieties grade into one another. 
The complete absence of minor plications, indicating the absence of a 
parallel structure before the schistosity was produced, is most striking. 
It should perhaps be remarked that this is a reversal of the interpreta- 
tion frequently made at the present time, and which was almost univer- 
sally made a few years ago. The conclusion is that the finely, regularly 
laminated, homogeneous crystalline schists are usually of igneous origin. 

The converse proposition, that the banded and heterogeneous schists 
and gneisses are of sedimentary origin, can not be made, for the igneous 
rocks, intrusive and extrusive, in a given area may have had an origi- 
nal banded character, or may have had great complexity in their parts, 
as aresult of which their mashed equivalents show a banding. This is 
particularly likely to be true Oe lavas and tufts. Further, it has been 


1Report on the geology of the Lake of the Woods region, w vith ee reference to the Keewatin 
(Hnronian ?) belt of Archean rocks. A. C, Lawson, Ann. Rept. Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey Canada, 
1885, new series, Vol. I, pp. 5-151 CC. 

2Report on the geology of the Rainy Lake region. A, C. Lawson, Ann. Rept. Geol. and Nat. Hist. 
Survey Canada 1887-88, new series, Vol. IU, pp. 1-196 F. 
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seen that the mashed, originally homogeneous, igneous rocks may have 
become cleaved or fissile, and that along the secondary structure 
impregnations or injections may occur and the rock thus become banded. 
If a new mashing now takes place which develops tertiary structure 
cutting the secondary one, the minor plications of the secondary struc- 
ture may simulate similar plications of sedimentary strata. 

The metamorphosed sedimentary rocks are not usually so changed as 
to obliterate all evidence of their original condition. This is true even 
of the metamophosed shales. Minute variations in the coarseness of 
the lamine are usually sufficient to produce the minor plications which 
somewhere will be found to intersect the secondary structure. More- 
over, in a larger way, thick formations of shale are apt to contain some 
beds of grit, sandstone, or limestone. These give different crystalline 
schists, and each of these is different from the metamorphosed shale. 
Variations in original lithological character are still more prominent 
when great formations are considered. It has been seen that a sand- 
stone formation may be transformed into a quartz-schist, or micaceous 
quartz-schist. Limestone may be transformed into marble, bearing 
greater or lesser quantities of silicates, depending largely upon its 
original purity.’ The arkoses and shales may be transformed into 
schists and gneisses. If they were calcareous, this property is likely 
to persist. There is no evidence that any transformations through 
which sedimentary rocks go are sufficient to obliterate the original dif- 
erences in thick formations of greatly varying lithological character. In 
the case of schistic or gneissic series, widely disseminated graphite and 
the presence of ferruginous beds have been regarded as indicating a 
sedimentary origin. 

This principal is well illustrated by the Paleozoic, metamorphosed, 
sedimentary rocks of the Green Mountains of New England. In this 
area the Paleozoic rocks have almost completely lost all interior evi- 
dence of clastic characters. It is only very rarely, where the rocks were 
conglomeratic, that any particles can be recognized as fragmental. 
However, the shales and grits are transformed to mica-schists and 
mica-gneisses, the sandstones to quartz-schists, and the limestones to 
marbles. The schists are not evenly homogeneous and regularly 
schistose with a secondary structure in a single direction, as is so char- 
acteristic of metamorphosed igneous rocks. Each formation is com- 
posed of minor beds, these beds of minor lamin. Notwithstanding 
the metamorphism, these retain to a greater or lesser degree their 
integrity. At many places the bedded structures intersect the secon- 
dary schistose structure. In a larger way the relations of the forma- 
tions to one another are those of sedimentary rather than igneous 
rocks. Noone skilled in work in the crystalline rocks would fail to 
recognize this Paleozoic series as of sedimentary origin. On the other 
hand, any one of these formations is easily discriminated from the 
pre-Paleozoic, gneissoid granites. 
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In regions of extreme metamorphism, where both igneous and aqueous 
rocks have had long and complex histories, including the development 
of secondary and perhaps tertiary structures, and sometimes impreg- 
nations and injections, no criterion as to texture or minor plication or 
regular banding is sufficient to discriminate the two. Even in regions 
in which the great formations may indicate with a high degree of proba- 
bility that a considerable portion of the material is of sedimentary 
origin, it may be true that another considerable portion is igneous and 
can not be discriminated from the aqueous part of the series. 

This difficulty is well illustrated in the Grenville series of the Original 
Laurentian area, in the Adirondacks of New York, in the pre- Paleozoic 
areas of western Massachusetts and Connecticut, in the eastern gneissic 
area of Maryland, and in the crystalline area of the southern Appala- 
chians. At various places in these districts formations are found which 
are without doubt sedimentary. Such formations are marbles, quartz- 
schists, and certain mica-schists and mica-gneisses. However, associ- 
ated with these rocks, clearly of sedimentary origin, are other gneisses 
or schists with perfectly conformable structures which may be of sedi- 
mentary or of igneous origin. Some of the gneisses have a distinctly 
granitoid aspect. Whether part of these problematical rocks were 
igneous and part sedimentary is as yet undetermined, as are also the 
relations which obtain between them. These rocks of doubtful origin 
may be an early series, upon which the recognizable sedimentary rocks 
were deposited. If so, the original unconformity has been obliterated by 
orogenic movements. They may be intrusive within the sedimentary 
series, the subsequent orogenic movements having produced, in both, 
secondary structures in common directions. Or, finally, many of the 
rocks of doubtful character may be metamorphosed sedimentary rocks, 
belonging with the other sedimentary rocks, but so altered that their 
detrital origin can not be asserted. 


RELATIONS OF METAMORPHIC IGNEOUS ROCKS TO STRATIG- 
RAPHY. 


Before considering the relations of igneous rocks to stratigraphy it 
is necessary to recall the forms which they usually take and the man- 
ner in which they may be expected to die out. The intrusives are 
ordinarily known as batholites, bosses, laccolites, sills, and dikes. The 
extrusives are either lavas or tuffs. Frequently dikes radiate from 
a batholitic or laccolitic mass, become less and less abundant in pass- 
ing away from the igneous mass, and finally disappear. Not infre- 
quently the intrusives and extrusives are closely associated, intrusives 
being in one part of a region or district and equivalent extrusives in 
another part. But whether the rocks are intrusive or extrusive, if the 
quantity of igneous material is large and it is in various forms the 
igneous rocks usually do not die out at once, but gradually. Ordina- 
rily the distance required for their disappearance is considerable, but 
in certain cases there are exceptions to this. 
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For the most part the ordinary masses of volcanic rocks do not pro- 
foundly affect the beds with which they are associated. On the other 
hand, large intrusive masses may metamorphose surrounding sediments 
for distances to be measured in miles. 

As a consequence of the gradual disappearance of eruptives under 
ordinary circumstances, the abundance of eruptives in one horizon and 
their absence in an adjacent horizon indicate that a structural break 
probably exists between the two, or that a fault has displaced the 
strata. If no phenomena are present which indicate faulting, this 
renders the first alternative probable. The sudden disappearance of 
eruptives is a particularly valuable criterion in separating adjacent 
series in cases in which parallel secondary structures have been 
induced in both. These secondary structures may have obliterated or 
nearly obliterated the original bedding, so that there may be none of 
the ordinary evidences of structural breaks, but if a set of dikes passes 
to a certain horizon and is suddenly cut off, this is very suggestive of 
an erosion interval between the two series. In cases of this kind the 
eruptives themselves are likely to have been extensively altered by 
the forces which produced the secondary structures in the sedimentary 
rocks, and they may have been changed from their original condition 
to schists, and can be shown to be dikes or intrusives only by their 
structural behavior or by microscopical examination. 

When aseries is cut by intrusives it sometimes happens that there is 
a difference in the resistant power of the dike and the containing rock. 
In case the dike be more resistant, and the two were subjected to, erod- 
ing agencies, it protrudes somewhat from the underlying formation, 
while in the opposite case there is a hollow. This latter is the condi- 
tion of affairs described by Pumpelly at Hoosac Mountain, where an 
ancient dike cuts through the gneissoid granite. After a hollow of 
differential erosion was formed anew series was deposited. In approach- 
ing the dike the members of the new series thicken somewhat and pass 
into the sag. The greater thickness of the lower beds at the hollow 
finally compensates for it, and the thickened beds gradually pass up 
into ordinary regularly stratiform beds. In this case later orogenic 
movements produced consonant secondary structures both in the gneiss 
and in the overlying formations, and this relation of the dike to the two 
series was the first evidence found of a structural break between them. 
They had hitherto been considered as conformable, although a very 
close study had been made of them. Later, other evidence confirmed 
this inferred unconformity. 

In a different case the contacts between the two unconformable series 
may not be found, but one series may be cut through and through 
by dikes and contain bosses of igneous material and interstratified 
intrusives or extrusives, with perhaps also volcanic fragmentals, while 
the adjacent set of formations may be wholly free from igneous rocks. 
Relations of this kind have force in proportion to the extensiveness of 
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the phenomena. If one series is rich in voleanics for many miles, while 
another series is entirely free from them, and the irregular distribution 
of the two is such as not to be explained by a fault, the evidence of a 
structural break between the series is very strong. 

In any of the above cases the time break between the two series must 
have been long enough for the taking place of a full cycle of igneous 
activity. 

In proportion as the igneous rocks are metamorphosed it is difficult 
to apply the above criteria. Where they are no longer distinguishable 
from the sedinientary rocks the criteria given for determining structural 
relations are not available. 


SHC DLO NX, 
STRATIGRAPHY .! 


Having considered the phenomena of disturbed sedimentary and 
igneous rocks, we are now ready to take up the broader questions of 
pre-Cambrian North American stratigraphy. These are treated under 
the heads of bedding, ripple-marks, basal conglomerates, unconformity, 
and structural work in nonfossiliferous rocks. 


BEDDING. 


In the little-altered rocks it is usually easy to recognize bedding. The 
characteristics of beds and the criteria for recognizing them in little- 
altered rocks are so well known that they need not be repeated, except 
in so far as is necessary to contrast them with those of modified rocks. 

From the previous chapters it is evident that the recognition of bed- 
ding is not so easy in rocks which have undergone a considerable 
degree of alteration, and in which secondary structures have been 
developed, for very frequently the secondary structures which may 
or may not be parallel to bedding have been regarded as bedding. Fur- 
ther evidence of the same fact are the mistakes which have frequently 
been made in reference to igneous rocks. The unmodified flowage 
structures of lavas have at many places been supposed to be bedding, 
and the lavas therefore sedimentary. Still more frequently in igneous 
rocks such secondary structures as cleavage or fissility have been taken 
for bedding, and the rocks therefore regarded as sedimentary. Hence 
it is necessary in stratigraphical work to consider what phenomena 
may be taken as evidence of bedding in semicrystalline and holocrys- 
talline rocks. 

In the coarse-grained sedimentary rocks there are usually alternating 
bands of different character or size, and in the fine-grained rocks 
alternating lamin. The naked eye discriminates these lamin by a 
slight difference in color. When the microscope is applied to them the 


1Tn the preparation of parts of this section I am much indebted to the paper by the late Prof. R. D. 
Irving, On the Classification of the Early Cambrian and pre-Cambrian Formations, Seventh Ann. 
Rept. U.S. Geol. Surv., pp. 365-454. 
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chief causes of the lamination are found to be the same as in the coarser 
layers—differences in coarseness and character of the rock particles 
composing the laminw. The size of these particles in the fragmental 
rocks apparently corresponds to the transporting power of the water at 
the particular moment of deposition. 

A larger or smaller number of minor lamine make up a stratum or 
bed. The strata differ among themselves in the same manner as do the 
lamin, each stratum being upon the whole composed of finer or coarser 
material than the adjacent strata. .There may be gradations from one 
stratum to another, exactly as there are gradations froth one lamina to 
another. A greater or lesser number of beds or strata of the same 
general character, and of considerable thickness and persistence, con- 
stitute a formation. Formations may grade into one another, exactly 
as may beds and lamine. <A formation of conglomerate may be 
followed by a formation of sandstone; this by one of shale or of calca- 
reous sandstone, and either of these by a limestone. The formation 
is usually the smallest unit separated in mapping. When an area is 
mapped on a large scale by minute study, a large number of rather 
thin formations are usually discriminated. If the work is more rapid 
and general, several of the minor formations of allied character are 
thrown together and the whole is regarded as a single formation. The 
more minute the subdivision the less extended areally is a formation 
upon the average; the larger the formation the more likely is it to have 
a wide areal extent. 

On the one hand, as a consequence of secondary changes, the original 
differences in beds may be emphasized by secondary impregnation 
along the beds or in openings between them made by the folding. 
On the other hand, the secondary changes may lessen or even obliterate 
bedding. Very often where the eye does not recognize the lamine, 
strata, or beds upon the fresh fracture, they may be plain upon the 
weathered surface. Because of the difference in resistant power, the 
forces of erosion at work at any given locality cut away the less resist- 
ant layers with relative rapidity, leaving the more resistant layers 
protruding. The layers which are more resistant under one set of 
circumstances might be less resistant under others. For instance, 
for a given formation the most resistant layers might be different in 
a tropical desert from those which are most resistant in a cold, humid 
region. 

In the fragmental rocks the alternating lamine may be used to deter- 
mine whether the structure is bedding, until the metamorphic processes 
have gone so far as to obliterate the original clastic particles. If a 
rock has been subjected merely to the processes of consolidation and 
metasomatism, the alternating layers are recognized by the rounded 
grains of the various minerals, and especially quartz. In the finer- 
grained rock the microscope may be necessary to make the determ1- 
nation. If the layers are thus shown to be original the bedding is 
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determined with certainty. This criterion may be applied even when 
the rock has been considerably mashed, and has become a mica slate, 
But if the mashing was so intense as to make the rock holocrystalline, 
positive evidence of the direction of the minor laminz may have disap- 
peared. The geologists working in the Green Mountains have found 
that where the rocks are holocrystalline the bedding may be indicated by 
secondary quartz lamin. (See Dale’s fig..81 in previous paper, p. 556.) 
These can be relied on, however, only where they cut the cleavage and 
fissility, and even then it must be certain, in order to demonstrate the 
structure to be bedding, that there is no prior cleavage or fissility along 
which the impregnations might have occurred (see Dale’s fig. 92 in pre- 
vious paper, p. 565), for a rock may show cleavage or fissility in one or 
more directions. Parallel to either of these structures there may be 
alternating bands of differeut mineral character or of different color 
due to secondary impregnation or injection. There may be alternating 
eroups of layers of different character taken as wholes, which suggest 
beds in a remarkable degree. However, none of these structures or 
any other can be always relied 
on as evidence of the direction 
of bedding in a completely 
crystalline rock, for it has 
been seen that such structures 
are produced by secondary 
processes, and that two or 
three different secondary 
structures may exist in the 
same rock, none of which are 
bedding, but all of which are 
produced by metamorphic 
processes. 

In sedimentary rocks in 
which the metamorphism was 
so intense as to wholly obliter- 
Fic. 140.—Deformation of conglomeratic layers in rock in ate the clastic characters of 

which a cross foliation is developed. 5 . 

the matrix, or of the entire 
mass where originally a shale, grit, or sandstone, if the rock contained 
bands of conglomerate, the rows of pebbles may still indicate the direce- 
tion of bedding (fig. 140). That is, a more intense dynamic action is 
required to destroy pebbles than to completely granulate the smaller 
particles (Pl. CXV). Generally, in this case the pebbles are crushed, 
and they may be rotated. As a consequence the greater dimensions 
of the pebbles correspond to the secondary structures (Pl. CXV), 
but the belts of conglomerate occupy their original relative positions 
(fig. 140). In an advanced stage of change the pebbles are crushed 
until each becomes a lamina scarcely distinguishable from a bedded 
layer. Such a rock, when looked at on a surface parallel to the schis- 
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tosity, may appear completely crystalline. This may even be the case 
in one plane perpendicular to the schistosity, but the pebbled character 
may be still discernible in the plane at right angles to both of these 
(fig. 156), 

When the processes of transformation have reached the extreme 
the pebbles themselves are destroyed, and there is then no way to 
determine bedding except by the major alternation of sediments; that 
is, as beds of shale, graywacke, sandstone, and limestone are originally 
different chemically and mechanically, and as material does not readily 
migrate in a large way in alteration, when the beds become metamor- 
phosed they do not change into similar rocks. As has been seen, from 
a bed of shale or grit is produced a mica-schist or mica-gneiss; usually 


Fia. 141.—Normal ripple-marks. 


from a bed of quartzose sandstone is produced a quartzose schist; 
from a bed of limestone is produced a marble. We conclude that in 
the case of extreme metamorphism the only safe guide as to the 
direction of bedding is the contact between formations which are thus 
dissimilar. 

Certain of the completely crystalline gneisses are in layers which 
simulate beds to a remarkable degree. Viewed from a distance the 
layers have the exact appearance of beds of sandstone. It is only 
when the rocks are closely examined that their crystalline character 
is discovered. It has been seen under Cleavage and Fissility that 
there is a tendency for secondary structures to be produced parallel to 
bedding, both in the deep-seated zone of flow and the middle zone of 
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fracture and flow. In many cases it is probable also that deep- 
seated metamorphic processes, under the pressure of the superin- 
cumbent beds, preserve the original structures. In some places it is 
therefore probable that the layers of crystalline schists are really 
fossil beds, but until this is shown by the criteria above given it 
can not safely be assumed in structural work. 


RIPPLE-MARKS. 


The forms of ripple-marks may sometimes be of assistance in 
deciphering stratigraphy. Normal ripple-marks consist of a series 
of sharp ridges separated by rounded hollows, each of which, however, 
often has a slight, sharp ridge in its center. The appearance is shown 
by fig. 141. The obverses or casts of such ripple-marks have an entirely 
different appearance. They consist of broad rounded ridges, each of 
which has a slight depression in its center, and the ridges are sepa- 
rated by steep depressions. This appearance is shown by fig. 142. The 


Fie, 142.,—Casts of normal ripple-marks. 


profile of either of these figures is shown by fig. 143, which is placed in 
a vertical position. One side represents the ripple-marks as normally 
formed, the other their cast or obverse. In case the beds of a steeply 
inclined formation bear ripple-marks, these determine at once which 
way the formation was uplifted. The profile (fig. 143) should be turned 
to the right in order to bring it back to its original position. The 
decision may be as easily made even when the minor elevations in the 
hollows are absent. In this case in normal position the depressions are 
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gently rounded, while the elevations are of the same form as in the 
previous case. 

This criterion may be of assistance in working out the structure of a 
difficult area. It often happens that in regions of closely folded rocks, 
if the manner of upturning of a formation can be determined at a certain 
locality, the structure of a considerable area at once appears. Con- 
versely, if the structure is believed to be determined the discovery of 
ripple-marks on the steeply inclined layers gives a test as to the correct- 
ness of the conclusions reached. This principle was 
explained by Jukes and Geikie' many years ago, but 
is neglected in modern text-books. 


BASAL CONGLOMERATES. 


By a basal conglomerate is meant a conglomerate 
deposited upon an eroded, previously consolidated, or 
modified rock by the encroachment of the water upon 
theland. The material for the conglomerate is largely 
derived from the subjacent formation, although shore 
currents usually’ bring some material from other and 
distant sources. Immediately adjacent to the under- 
lying formations the blocks composing the conglomer- 
ate are mainly from the inferior formations, and they 
are often angular, but this phase usually passes quickly 
upward into a phase containing well-waterworn bowl- 
ders, and from this to phases containing bowlderets and 
pebbles, and from these into sandstone or shale. <A 
basal conglomerate may vary in thickness from a few 
inches to many feet, depending upon the character of 
the shore and upon the rapidity of the transgression 
of the sea. In case cliffs have to be worn away, the 
basal conglomerate has a very considerable thickness. 
If, on the other hand, the sea transgresses over a 
region which has been baseleveled, or nearly so, the 
advance is marked only by a thin bed of conglomerate, 
and it is possible that under these conditions no basa] F!4-143.—Profile of nor- 
5 mal ripple-marks. 
conglomerate may form. As a marked instance of 
a thin conglomerate may be mentioned the occurrence on the Potato 
River, in the Penokee seriesof Wisconsin. Resting upon the upturned 
edges of the Archean schists is a conglomerate containing bowlders as 
large as 3 or 4 feet in major diameter. This bowlder bed varies from 
2 to 4 feet in thickness, and passes quickly into the ordinary slate of 
the quartz-slate formation. So sudden is the transition that if a belt . 
4 feet wide were covered the schists of the basement complex would be 
seen upon one side and the slate upon the other, the fibers of the schist 
being nearly at rightangles to the strike of the fine-grained slate (fig. 144). 


1Student’s Manual of Geology, Jukes and Geikie, 3d edition, 1871, p. 63. 
16 GEOL, PT 1——46 
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A true basal conglomerate, where it exists, implies that between the 
two series there has been an erosion interval or an unconformity. The 
significance of this phenomenon will be considered later. 

There are certain phenomena which may be mistaken for genuine 
basal conglomerates: 

(1) Coarse volcanic fragmental material may be deposited upon a bed 
of ash, lava, or sedimentary rock, or dropped upon the water over 
ordinary sediments. If the formations are later buried and then some- 
what altered by the metamorphosing processes the conclusion may be 
drawn that such a conglomerate is a true basal conglomerate. This is 


Fra. 144.—Basal conglomerate of Upper Huronian resting on green schist of Archean, 


especially likely if the phenomena are not closely examined. Sucha 
conglomerate, however, differs from a true basal conglomerate in that 
the blocks which compose it are not of the same character as the sub- 
jacent formation; and if they have not been too profoundly metamor- 
phosed they will be recognized as having the characters of voleanie 
bombs rather than of waterworn pebbles. Further, if the contacts are 
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closely examined it will frequently be found that there are really grada- 
tions from the ash or sedimentary formations to the conglomerates. If, 
however, the sedimentary formations were previously consolidated there 
would be no tendency for the two to blend. 

(2) Erosion conglomerates derived from contemporaneous lavas have 
frequently been mistaken for basal conglomerates. If lavas are poured 
out near the level of the sea or adjacent to a shore-line, or are sub- 
aqueous, the water at once attacks them and builds up a conglomerate. 
Other lavas may overflow this conglomerate, or volcanic clastic material 
may be dropped upon it. These may again be attacked by the water 
and another conglomerate be formed. hus in a single series there 
may be many interlaminations of lavas and true conglomerates. In 
the Keweenawan series of Lake Superior there are scores, if not hun- 
dreds, of such interstratifications. 

(3) Conglomerates may be formed in shallow seas by storms of excep- 
tional violence. Coarse material may be carried to a considerable 
distance from the shore-line and deposited conformably upon a great 
thickness of beds which have been built up on a subsiding bottom. 
Such a conglomerate is discriminated from a true basal conglomerate 
by the following phenomena: There is no sharp contact between the 
inferior formation and the conglomerate, but generally a gradation. 
The bedding of the conglomerate accords with that of the underlying 
formation. The pebbles and bowlders of the conglomerate are not 
derived from the inferior stratum or formation, but from extraneous 
sources. It is possible that by means of icebergs bowlders may be car- 
ried far from the shore-line, so that large masses may be deposited in 
ordinary beds. The sparseness of this material would usually be such 
as to cause no difficulty. 

(4) Intraformational conglomerates, described by Walcott,! may be 
mistaken for basal conglomerates. In this case, during the deposition 
of a series as the result of a slight movement, a part of the area of 
deposition may be raised for a time above the sea. If the material be 
sufficiently indurated the waves may form pebbles and bowlders from 
the formation and deposit them in the deeper waters upon the eroded 
or uneroded areas. Later the whole may be covered with similar or 
dissimilar formations. Pebbles thus derived may be rounded or angu- 
lar. The phenomenon is particularly likely to be found in a limestone 
formation, for this kind of rock may become crystalline or thoroughly 
cemented during or immediately after its formation. The same phe- 
nomenon has been observed to occur in argillaceous beds. As is well 
known, mud, if exposed to the atmosphere, may become compacted by 
simple drying. Such material may furnish pebbles of sufficient dura- 
bility to hold together, if not too long subjected to wear. Sandstones 
and coarse grits are far less likely to become indurated under the cir- 
cumstances attending the deposition of intraformational conglomerates, 
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but it is possible that even these materials may be found as pebbles 
of such conglomerates. 

Intraformational conglomerates usually may be easily discriminated 
from true basal conglomerates by the following criteria: The pebbles 
are most often limestone, shale, or slate. In some cases the pebbles 
when formed were so soft as to be distorted or indented by their pressure 
against one another. In some cases they may be welded together. In 
other cases the pebbles merge into the matrix as a result of welding and 
of similar composition. The pebbles are often of the same composition as 
the matrix in which they are contained. Ordinarily, few or no large peb- 
bles of indurated or crystalline formations from an extraneous source are 
found, although if the ridge of temporarily exposed rock join the main 
shore such material may be brought in by the deflected shore currents. 

(5) Autoclastic rocks may be mistaken for basal conglomerates. The 
manner in which a breccia may be developed in a brittle stratum between 
plastic strata has been described. It should be remembered that the 
lower bed may be folded, its folds truncated, and above this there may 
be an autoclastic rock (fig. 153). In another case the lower formation 
may have a secondary structure which abuts against a pseudo-con- 
glomerate formed at the base of a more brittle overlying stratum or 
formation, and in this pseudo-conglomerate may be fragments from the 
underlying schist. Also an autoclastic rock may develop along a fault 
zone, and is here particularly likely to be mistaken for a basal conglom- 
erate. Criteria have already been given (pp. 680-682) for discrimina- 
ting between autoclastic rocks and ordinary conglomerates. All of 
these apply to this case. 

(6) Pseudo-conglomerates produced by igneous intrusion maybe 
taken for basal conglomerates. In such cases the intruding rock is apt 
to be a deep-seated batholite which has metamorphosed the intruded 
rock. Numerous fragments are caught in the intrusive near the contact; 
their borders are absorbed, and thus the rock assumes a conglomeratic 
aspect. The igneous relations obtaining between the intruded and the 
intrusive rocks usually show the true character of such a pseudo-con- 
glomerate. However, if later dynamic action has transformed the 
igneous rock into a crystalline schist indistinguishable from schists of 
sedimentary origin, it may be difficult to determine the true character 
of the pseudo-conglomerate. This difficulty is increased if adjacent to 
the pseudo-conglomerate the igneous rock was intruded in bands par- 
allel to the structure of the intruded rock. 

If two or more of the methods which produced the different types of 
conglomerates simulating true basal conglomerates unite, additional 
difficulties arise, and still more precaution must be taken to discrimi- 
nate the resultant conglomerate from a true basal conglomerate. 


UNCONFORMITY. 


An unconformity between series implies a difference in number of 
orogenic movements with intervening erosion. This difference in num- 
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ber may be one or more than one. Even if the difference is but one 
the time gap between the two must have been very considerable, and 
it may have been of vast duration. Discordant series may differ in 
folding, in metamorphism, in their secondary structures, in their rela- 
tions to eruptives, etc. Each of these phenomena has been discussed 
in reference to structural work, and the bearing of each upon uncon- 
formity has been pointed out. Nevertheless it seems advisable to bring 
together at this place the phenomena upon which an unconformity may 
be established, even at the risk of repetition. 


PHENOMENA INDICATING UNCONEFORMITY, 


As guiding phenomena in the discovery of unconformities we then 
have (1) ordinary discordance of bedding; (2) difference in the number 
of orogenic movements to which the series have been subjected; (3) 
discordance of bedding of upper series and foliation of lower; (4) rela- 
tions with eruptives; (5) difference in degree of crystallization; (6) 
basal conglomerates; (7) general field relations. 

(1) In cases of ordinary discordance of bedding nothing need be 
said, except to state that unconformities should not be inferred from 
a single small contact where the apparent discordance may be due to 
false bedding or to local currents or very local minor disturbances. 
Also the discordances caused by faulting may be mistaken for an 
unconformity if care is not taken. The amount of evidence for the 
unconformity should be sufficient to show a real discrepancy of bed- 
ding for a considerable area. Within a short distance the amount of 
discordance of bedding between two series may vary greatly. Fre- 
quently an orogenic movement relieves itself mainly along a com- 
paratively narrow zone, Such a zone is usually one of differential 
uplift and consequently of great denudation. The adjacent plain may 
be little folded and not deeply eroded. When anew series is deposited 
upon this older series the former lies approximately parallel to the 
bedding of the older upon the plain, but along the zone of disturbance 
the first may be directly athwart the bedding of the second. 

(2) Difference in the number of orogenic movements to which the 
series have been subjected is often an important means of determining 
uncomformities. In order that an unconformity shall occur the older 
series must have been subjected to at least one more orogenic move- 
ment than the newer. In the most favorable case the older series has 
undergone two or more orogenic movements, while the newer series 
has undergone but a single one. When the lines of these movements 
are in the same direction and result in folding, the only difference 
between the two series consists in steepness of inclination; but in case 
the earlier movements were in a different direction from the last the 
older series will show a set of folds, due to the resultant effect of the 
two or more movements, while the newer series will be simply folded. 
As a matter of course, in this discrimination, bedding must be used 
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rather than foliation. Oftentimes it will happen that the latest move- 
ment has produced a prominent cleavage or foliation which is common 
to both older and newer series; and under these circumstances the real 
discordance which may exist between the two series is particularly apt 
to be overlooked, and a district will be described as having a simple 
monoclinal structure, or one in which the series is reproduced by fault- 
ing, when evidence is at hand for two or more discordant series. 

The orogenic movements, instead of producing folding, may cause 
jointing or faulting, these results, as suggested by Willis, being, per- 
haps, due to insufficient load. These phenomena are, however, serv- 
iceable in discovering an unconformity, for the sets of faults or joints 
produced in the older series before the newer series was formed are not 
found in the latter. Where there have been later orogenic movements 
which have produced faults or joints in both series, the unconformity 
may be shown by the presence in the older series of two sets of joints 
or faults in different directions, provided the directions of thrust were 
different, while the newer series is affected by joints or faults in only 
a single direction. If the joints or faults made by both the newer and 
the older movements are in the same direction, they will not be of much 
service in detecting an unconformity, the only difference being their 
greater number in the older series. 

When one of the orogenic movements has resulted in folding and 
the other in faulting or jointing, the combination of phenomena is as 
easily used to detect an unconformity as when effects of the same kind 
are produced by both movements. 

(3) Discordance of the bedding of an unfoliated series with the cleay- 
age or fissility of an adjacent series may be taken as evidence of uncon- 
formity if the former is such that it would take on a secondary structure 
as readily as the latter; for, whatever the origin of the altered series, 
the development of cleavage or fissility, which must have formed before 
the new series was deposited, required much time. An unconformity 
could not be inferred from the fact that a heavy formation of quartzite 
or of limestone cuts across the cleavage or fissility of an argillite or 
mica-schist, for clayey rocks take on secondary structures very readily. 
In the same series it often happens that more massive beds escape 
foliation which may be prominently developed in less massive members. 
But if a formation with slaty or schistose structure is overlain by another 
formation without secondary structure, which from its composition is as 
likely to take on one as the underlying formation, a discordance, while 
not demonstrated, is a probability for which other evidence should be 
sought. 

(4) Eruptive rocks are often an important guide in determining 
structural discordances. These are valuable when the older series has 
passed through an epoch of eruptive activity before the newer series 
was deposited. In such cases, bosses, contemporaneous or intrusive 
beds, volcanic fragmental material, or dikes may occur in the older 
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series, which nowhere are associated with the newer. It is possible, of 
course, that eruptives may penetrate the inferior members of a series 
and never reach the higher formations; but if it be found that the sup- 
posed inferior series is associated with abundant material of igneous 
origin which never passes beyond a certain plane, it is almost demon- 
strative evidence of the later age of the newer series. A notable 
instance of this is found in the Doe River section of eastern Tennessee, 
where the granitic rocks, supposed to be older than the associated 
elastics, are cut by very numerous schistose dikes which never intrude 
the latter. If it were not for these dikes it might be reasonably inferred 
that the granitic rock is an eruptive later than the clastices (although 
the absence of contact phenomena would be against this), but as the 
basic dikes are unquestionably intrusives of later age than the gran- 
ites, and yet never cut the sedimentary rocks, this explanation can 
not possibly apply. Evidence of this kind is particularly decisive if 
the dikes are traced up to the plane of contact and are found to be 
eroded or disintegrated, as is the case in the Stamford dike at Clarks- 
burg Mountain, Massachusetts, described by Pumpelly, which enabled 
that author to determine positively that the granitoid gneiss is uncon- 
formably under the Cambrian quartzite. 

(5) Closely connected with (3) and (4) is degree of crystallization as 
a guide to unconformities. It has been seen that crystalline character 
is often taken on in proportion as dynamic action occurs. Where the 
folding, which affected only the older series, was severe, it as a whole 
is more crystalline in character than the newer. Igneous material 
is also often a potent factor in the production of crystalline character. 
As, however, recrystallization is often produced by cementation, meta- 
somatic change, etc., this criterion must be used with caution, and 
regarded as a cause to search for other evidences of an unconformity 
rather than to be used alone as a basis upon which to infer an uncon- 
formity. But even a difference in the amount of static metamorphism, if 
the rocks are equally likely to be affected, may be evidence of difference 
in age. In determining degree of crystallization, the modern petro- 
graphical methods serve one of their most useful purposes, since many 
rocks which in exposure or in hand specimen appear to be about equally 
crystalline are shown in thin section to be of a fundamentally different 
character. A completely crystalline rock in some cases can not be 
discriminated microscopically from one which is merely indurated by 
cementation. For instance, a thoroughly crystalline granite and a 
recomposed rock built up of the débris of this granite, especially 
when the particles are in the form of individual minerals rather than 
pebbles, present much the same appearance in mass, but a glance at 
sections of the two under the microscope shows the thoroughly crys- 
talline interlocking character of the one and the clastic character of 
the other. Another case quite as marked is the discrimination between 
much foliated eruptive rocks and ordinary argillaceous rocks showing 
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secondary structures. In the latter class the particles of quartz and 
feldspar may often be seen with their oval forms nearly as regular as 
on the day in which they were deposited, while in the other case an 
entirely different appearance is presented. 

(6) Basal conglomerates are one of the most important means of 
determining a plane of unconformity, but it must be clearly shown 
that the conglomerate is really a basal one. Conglomerates may occur 
at other positions than at basal horizons, and it will not do to assume 
that an unusually conglomeratic layer is basal. A conglomerate is 
likely to be basal when the major portion of the débris is derived from 
the immediately subjacent member; but even here the exception must 
be made that in case this subjacent member is a surface igneous rock 
the presence of the conglomerate is no evidence of a time break. If, 
however, the igneous formation is of such a character as does not 
pertain to any but a deep-seated rock, the fact that it is at the surface 
and yields fragments to the overlying formation is evidence of a time 
gap. Also, evidence of a break is just as decisive when the underlying 
rock has a secondary structure which was produced prior to the deposi- 
tion of the conglomerate. This may be determined from the fact that 
fragments broken from a slaty or schistose rock are apt to be longer in 
the direction of the lamination, and when deposited in the overlying 
series they naturally lie with their secondary structure at an angle to 
that of the underlying series. It matters not whether the inferior 
series be of sedimentary or of igneous origin. In either case a long 
time was required to develop the secondary structure and to bring it 
to the surface by erosion. While basal conglomerates are often found, 
they are also often absent where other evidence shows that there are 
discordant relations between two series. This absence is explained 
in some cases by Pumpelly’s disintegration theory, the encroaching 
shore-line finding a set of disintegrated rocks which are ready to yield 
particles of the constituent minerals rather than pebbles. Such condi- 
tions are likely to occur if the land area is baseleveled. 

(7) General field relations are often sufficient to establish discordant 
relations between series where all other lines of evidence are lacking. 
Where, in a region, immense stretches of rock of one series are always 
found in an undisturbed condition, while an adjacent series is always 
disturbed, discordant relations may be inferred. This is particularly 
evident when the horizontal series fills bays in the older rocks, or is 
found as inliers surrounded by the older rocks. Again, the general 
fleld relations may establish an unconformity, even if both series are 
disturbed. One case of this is the occurrence of a uniform belt of 
stratified rocks which, perhaps with a monoclinal structure and a some- 
what unifcrm strike and dip, runs for great distances, the rocks of the 
adjacent unconformable series being here of one kind and there of 
another kind. The evidence for the unconformity in this case is still 
further emphasized if the lower series, instead of having a simple 
structure, is folded in a complex manner. 
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General field relations may betray unconformity even where the 
newer series was folded in a more complex manner; as, for instance, 
where it was subjected to two orogenic movements, the first of which 
placed it in a monoclinal attitude, and the second of which, acting 
at right angles to the strike, gave it a fluted structure. The lower 
series, instead of having this regular structure, having been subjected 
to still earlier orogenic movements, is more irregular in its distribution, 
and the difference in simplicity of areal relations, of the two series 
increases in proportion to the number and intensity of the earlier move- 
ments. However, as the movements which affected the newer series 
increase in number, the difficulties of discovering discordances by gen- 
eral field relations increase. These and other cases of general field 
relations which show unconformity may not appear to the observer 
while doing detailed work, since no contacts or other ordinary indica- 
tions of unconformity are found, but appear strongly when the work 
is platted. To my mind, general field relations of the kinds above 
cited are in some instances more decisive evidence of unconformity than 
almost any kind of local relations. Where the local proofs above con- 
sidered, combined with general field relations, unite as evidences ‘of 
unconformity, as is often the case if the worker takes advantage of 
all the facts available, the accumulated evidence for discordant rela- 
tions, even in difficult regions, is often decisive. 


ERRONEOUSLY INFERRED UNCONFORMITY. 


Unconformities have been frequently inferred on insufficient grounds. 
False bedding on a large scale may be mistaken for unconformity. 
Inclined false beds may be truncated by water action, and over the edges 
of the truncated layers new beds may be deposited. This phenomenon 
may occur along a single horizon for a distance of miles. In this case the 
truncated lower beds are not sufficiently indurated to yield coherent 
fragments to the overlying beds. However, as noted under intraforma- 
tional conglomerates, the lower beds may, under favorable conditions, 
yield fragments to the higher. The fact that a lower bed or formation 
has cleavage or fissility while an overlying one has not may be taken 
as an evidence of unconformity. However, since cleavage or fissility 
may be developed in certain rocks more easily than in others, it may 
affect a lower bed and stop abruptly at a higher and more massive bed, 
and this in a continuous conformable series. In this case there are 
usually no fragments derived from the cleaved or foliated formation to 
be found in the overlying formation, but in some cases such fragments 
of dynamic origin may be found (see pp. 681-682). Frequently the 
misinterpreted evidence of unconformity is a discordance in the strike 
and dip of the foliation of two formations at some distance apart. The 
strikes and dips of banded and contorted schists and gneisses often vary 
so greatly, even within short intervals, that a difference of this kind can 
not be taken as an indication of discordance. This error has sometimes 
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occurred because it has been assumed that foliation accords with bed- 
ding. When it is recognized that this structure is secondary, that 
it may be produced in either sedimentary or igneous rocks, and that it 
does not generally correspond over large areas with bedding, it becomes 
plain that such evidence ought not to be used as an indication of a 
structural break. An apparent discordance may occur as the result of 
faulting. Such a contact is particularly likely to be mistaken for 
unconformity when an autoclastic rock develops along the contact 
zone and the beds below the fault chance to be more crystalline than 
the overlying beds. In this case the distinctions made on pp. 680-681 
between the character of an autoclastic rock and that of a basal con- 
glomerate enable one to detect the true nature of the phenomenon. 
When alternating beds of a rigid and plastic character are folded, as 
for instance limestone and cherty quartzite, or shale and cherty quart- 
zite, the plastic bed—limestone or shale—may take on minor plications, 
while the rigid beds are broken into a breccia. At the same time the 
plications of the plastic layer may be truncated by the grinding of 
the broken fragments of the harder layer (fig. 153). Such phenomena 
are particularly likely to be mistaken for unconformity. The true char- 
acter of the phenomena is indicated by the fact that the broken material 
is a breccia, which differs from a true conglomerate in that the frag- 
ments are all local, being wholly derived from the rigid members folded. 
The phenomena are still more deceptive if a secondary structure is 
developed in the lower formations which abuts against but does not pass 
into the higher formation. Finally, voleanie conglomerates or tufts, 
erosion conglomerates derived from contemporaneous lavas, conglomer- 
ates formed in shallow seas by storms of exceptional violence far from 
the shore, intraformational conglomerates, and autoclastic rocks, as 
shown on pp. 721-724, may be mistaken for true basal conglomerates, 
and thus unconformities may be inferred erroneously. 


OBLITERATION OF THE EVIDENCE OF UNCONFORMITY. 


In cases of unconformable series, when the newer series has not been 
greatly deformed, it is usually easy by some of the criteria given to 
detect an unconformity. In proportion as orogenic movements and 
consequent metamorphism affect the new series, it is increasingly diffi- 
cult to do so, and when these processes go to the extreme all evidence 
of the most profound unconformity may be entirely obliterated. 

(1) When two discordant series are closely folded the readjustment 
of the material in the folding tends to bring the beds of the two series 
into a parallel position, and if the folding goes so far as to produce 
an isoclinal structure, they may become almost parallel. That this is 
true is shown by the fact that in isoclinal folds, whatever the position 
of the original beds, they have a uniform dip. Moreover, it sometimes 
happens that the folding process goes so far as to nearly or entirely 
obliterate the original bedding of series, in which case little or no 
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evidence of discordance can be expected to be detected by the bedding. 
Obliteration of bedding is more likely to occur in case the discordant 
series or formations were composed of a shale or mud, and less likely 
to oceur in case they were composed of heterogeneous beds of different 
resisting character, as shale, sandstone, or limestone. 

(2) The difference in number of orogenic movements to which dis- 
cordant series have been subjected is difficult to detect if the move- 
ments which have affected the later series are severe. These later 
movements may have modified the previous structures So as to domi- 
nate and obliterate the evidence of them. 

(3) If movements affecting the newer series are severe, it may not be 
possible to get discordance of the bedding of a newer series with the 
secondary structure of an earlier series, for the later severe orogenic 
movements may develop common secondary structures in both newer 
and older series. This obliteration of the bedding of the upper series 
and the production of a common foliation is much more likely to occur 
upon the legs of the folds than at the crest of the anticlines or the 
troughs of the synclines. Hence these places, and particularly those 
where there are cross-sections of the crest and trough, should be 
examined. It is here very often easy to detect the original bedding 
cutting the schistosity, while upon the limbs of the folds the two are 
apparently in perfect accordance. 

(4) Where the lower series is permeated with eruptives which entered 
before the overlying series was deposited, this is one of the most per 
manent evidences of unconformity. But if the orogenic movements 
are profound, it has been seen that even igneous rocks may be trans- 
formed into schists which can not certainly be discriminated from sedi- 
mentary rocks, and therefore if the later movements are intense, even 
this evidence of unconformity may not be available. 

(5) In case the orogenic movements or other metamorphic forces 
are sufficiently powerful to produce a holocrystalline structure in the 
newer series, difference in degree of crystallization is no longer an 
available guide to an unconformity. 

(6) Even the thickest basal conglomerates containing pebbles and 
bowlders of the most resistant character may be transformed into 
crystalline schists which show no evidence whatever that they were 
originally pebbled rocks. This has been shown in numerous cases by 
undoubted transitions from comparatively little mashed conglomerates 
to completely crystalline schists. But even where the orogenic move- 
ments are strong enough to obliterate the con glomerates along the zones 
of maximum mashing, such as the limbs of folds, they may often still 
be found with distinetly recognizable characters at the crests of anti- 
clines and in the troughs of synclines. Just as in case (3), places favor- 
able for the preservation of conglomerates should be sought. Dis- 
cordant series are known in which the metamorphism was so intense 
that the lower and upperseries, with a common foliation, at some local- 
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ities apparently grade into each other, whereas at other localities, where 
the conditions were less favorable for the destruction of the conglom- 
erates, great basal conglomerates with all their typical characteristics 
are found. Certain geologists writing of these areas, and finding the 
localities where there are transitions between the two series, and not 
discovering those in which the conglomerates occur, have concluded 
that the higher series was progressively metamorphosed into the lower. 
Others, with the same facts available, in cases where the lower series is 
igneous have concluded that it is intrusive in the higher. 

(7) Where the orogenic movements were at all extensive it is not 
ordinarily possible to use general field relations as evidence to establish 
unconformities, for old and new series are likely to be infolded in such 
an intricate manner as to give no evidence by their relations of an 
unconformity. But if two sets of formations, each with definite char- 
acters, occur in broad areas in the same district, this may suggest that 
the two sets are unconformable, even if they have a common type of 
folding and like secondary structures in similar attitudes. 


EXTENT OF UNCONFORMITY. 


It is well known that at many periods, if not during all periods, of 
geological history the land has, in reference to the sea, slowly risen here 
and slowly fallen there, but slight advances and retreats of the ocean do 
not produce unconformities, although conglomerate beds may be pro- 
duced. An unconformity implies at the least an epeirogenic movement 
which places the land above the sea, a time of erosion, and another 
movement which depresses the land below the sea, and therefore the 
phenomenon can searcely be less than regional in extent. Often, also, 
affecting apart or a whole of the region are orogenic movements, which 
may be either gentle or so severe as to closely plicate the strata. In the 
past, while the regional extent of unconformities has not generally been 
explicitly asserted, it has been tacitly recognized; for several of the 
major divisions of the geological column were first made upon wide- 
spread unconformities. In these cases the lapse of time represented by 
the unconformities was sufficient to cause a change in the life, either by 
evolution or by new physical conditions, so that in the rocks upon the 
opposite sides of the unconformities are different faunas. While uncon- 
formities are in some cases limited by a geological province, in other 
cases they may affect an entire continent. 

One or two instances may be given. The unconformity at the base 
of the Cambrian of North America is universal throughout the entire 
eastern and northern part of the continent. The Appalachian revolu- 
tion at the close of the Paleozoic not only made a profound unconformity 
which extends over the whole of the eastern part of the continent, but 
changed the physical conditions for a much larger area. Again, the 
unconformity between the Miocene and the Pliocene is at least coex- 
tensive with the distribution of the two series of rocks in the eastern 
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and western parts of the United States. The conditions requisite to 
produce an unconformity are, then, such that, if pronounced, it can 
scarcely be less than regional in extent, while an occasional uncon- 
formity may affect a large part of a continent. 

It is by no means certain that some of the larger unconformities may 
- not be intercontinental in extent. If Suess’s theory is true, that the 
emergences of entire or nearly entire continents from the sea are really 
due to differential subsidence—and from it I see no escape—it follows 
that the emergence of one land area by the sinking of the sea bottom 
would be accompanied by the emergence of all other land areas which 
were not under a greater depth of water, unless they too subsided 
with the sea bottom. After such land areas were eroded the subsidence 
of one of them might follow until it was submerged. This would not 
necessarily result in subsidence of the other land areas which emerged 
at the same time. Later, however, these other land areas might sub- 
side and be submerged. It would then follow that the unconformities 
thus produced in different continents would begin at the same time but 
not be of the same duration. It is to be noted that this possible partial 
intercontinental equivalence of unconformity is producible by the 
initial subsidence of the sea bottom. Intercontinental unconformities 
are not asserted, but I believe that they are possible, and that the 
determination of whether or not they exist is a hopeful question for 
investigation. 

THE TIME REPRESENTED BY UNCONFORMITY. 


The time represented by an unconformity may vary from a fraction 
of a period to one or more eras. Where the rocks of an inferior series 
are but little folded and consolidated or cemented, so as to yield frag- 
ments to the superior series, it may be that the unconformity took for 
its accomplishment but a minor part of a period. Orogenic move- 
ments and erosion, while slow from the point of view of years, are 
recognized to be so rapid that several such movements may occur 
within a single period. For instance, within the Cretaceous an uncon- 
formity is recognized by White. In the Carboniferous of Great Britain 
two unconformities are recognized by Geikie. Even where the rocks 
were somewhat closely folded, with consequent development of cleavage 
or fissility and metamorphism of the rocks, the unconformity may 
occupy Quly a part of a period. This is shown by the Green Mountain 
area. Here the Lower Silurian or Ordovician rocks were folded and 
metamorphosed before the Upper Silurian rocks were deposited upon 
them unconformably. Where, however, repeated orogenic movements 
have occurred, or where the folding of the strata is of the most intri- 
cate character, or where there have been repeated outbursts of igneous 
material and the igneous rocks thus intruded are of a character which 
could be produced only far below the surface, if may be questioned 
whether such profound changes can occur within less than a period of 
geologic time. If, for instance, coarse-grained granitic rocks or coarsely 
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foliated completely crystalline rocks are found at the surface, their sec- 
ondary structure being truncated, this indicates profound erosion, for 
coarsely granulated rocks and thoroughly developed crystalline struc- 
tures could have been produced only at great depth. 

On the other hand, an apparently very slight unconformity may 
mark an era or more than an era of time, and such an unconformity 
may be a continuation of the same unconformity which shows the most 
violent contrast of the two series in folding, relations to eruptives, 
and degree of crystallization. This may be illustrated by supposing a 
transgression of the ocean to pass over the eastern half of the United 
States. West of the Appalachians post-Pleistocene rocks would be 
deposited upon the nearly horizontal, gently eroded, and feebly indu- 
rated Paleozoic rocks of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. So far as the 
structural phenomena are concerned the discordance would be so 
slight that it might have occurred within a comparatively short inter- 
val of time, geologically speaking. In the New England area, on the 
other hand, the new rocks would be deposited upon the intricately 
folded, profoundly metamorphosed, and deeply denuded Paleozoics of 
the Green Mountains. Here the phenomena would show a major uncon- 
formity, and yet this would be a continuation of the same unconformity 
in the little disturbed area to the west. 

As actual instances of a great time gap, either with slight or no dis- 
cordance, may be mentioned the following: In the southeastern United 
States the Upper Devonian rests directly upon the Silurian, no dis- 
cordance being thus far discovered. In Texas, White' reports the 
Lower Cretaceous rocks as resting directly upon the Carboniferous 
with apparently perfect conformity, the whole of the Triassic and 
Jurassic being missing. 

I therefore conclude that a slight unconformity may mark no more than 
aminor part of a period; that a great unconformity probably always 
marks at least a major part of a period; and, finally, that a slight or 
great unconformity may mark eras of time. 


STRUCTURAL WORK IN NONFOSSILIFEROUS ROCKS. 


Unconformity.—Since a discordance can not be assumed to be less 
than regional in extent, unconformities give the best datum horizons 
from which to build in working out the pre-Cambrian stratigraphy of 
a geological province. This may not be true among the Cambrian and 
post-Cambrian rocks, even in the same region, because fossils have 
often furnished the main datum horizons. However, as has been said, 
in the regions in which the period names were first applied, the rocks 
were usually delimited by physical breaks, and even after these periods 
were given a definite meaning upon a biological basis there was a strong 
tendency to separate the periods in each individual region upon a physi- 
cal rather than a biological basis. As examples of this may be cited 
the Newark system? (Jurassic or Triassic, or both), which is separated 


1Correlation Papers—Cretaceous, by Charles A. White. Bull. U.S. Geol. Surv. No. 82, 1891. 
2Correlation Papers—The Newark System, by I.C. Russell. Bull. U.S. Geol. Surv. No. 85, 1892. 
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by an unconformity below from the Paleozoic and by an unconformity 
above from the Cretaceous. In the same province the Eocene is delim- 
ited by Clark! by unconformities from the Cretaceous and the Neocene, 
although great faunal changes are naturally connected with these 
structural breaks. Williams? (H. S.), primarily a paleontologist, says 
that physical revolutions “constitute the most satisfactory marks for 
the primary classification of geological history,” and he bases nearly all 
the larger divisions of the geological column of North America upon 
physical breaks. Even in the post-Algonkian, then, we find that physi- 
cal unconformity is of the greatest importance in major stratigraphy. 
In the pre-Cambrian, fossils for structural work are yet lacking, and 
hence unconformity is here of even greater importance. 

Since pre-Cambrian time was so long, there may be in the same region 
several unconformities, and hence it is necessary, in mapping any indi- 
vidual region, that the number of existing unconformities be determined. 
This may usually be accomplished by considering carefully the fullest 
sections obtainable in many different areas. Having once established 
the number of unconformities, it is generally possible to place a given 
series in its correct position in reference to the unconformities discov- 
ered. Failure to recognize an unconformity may, however, result in 
throwing two series together, as in the case of the Upper Huronian and 
the Lower Huronian in the Lake Superior region. 

It can not be assumed that because strata are between two unconform- 
ities they are of equivalent age, for an unconformity in one part of a 
region may cover the time represented by two or more unconformities 
and intervening series in another part of the same region, this being due 
in some cases to the entire removal in parts of the region of the inter- 
vening series during the erosion interval represented by the upper 
unconformity. For instance, in parts of the Lake Superior region the 
Upper Cambrian sandstone rests directly upon the Archean, while ip 
adjacent districts between the sandstone and the Archean there are 
three unconformities and three intervening series, each of great thick- 
ness. Moreover, if above a horizon of unconformity it has been shown 
in different districts that the same series occurs, it does not follow that 
the lower members of this series are of the same age. The transgres- 
sion of the ocean may have occurred slowly, and thick formations may 
have been deposited in one part of a region which are not found in 
another part, because the sea had not yet reached this part of the 
area. Hence a series above an unconformity may consist in one part 
of the area of a certain set of formations, and in another part of the 
area of another set of formations, a downward continuation of the first, 
these being absent in the first area because this district was above the 
water when the sediments of the adjacent district were deposited. 
Also in different districts of the same region formations of a different 
lithological character may be deposited at the same time. 


1 Correlation Papers—Eocene, by Wm. B. Clark. Bull. U.S. Geol. Surv. No. 88, p. 379, 1891. 
2 The Elements of the Geological Time Scale, by H.S. Williams. Tourn. of Geol., Vol. I, pp. 283-290, 
1893. Geological Biology, by H.S. Williams, 1895, pp. 39-47. 
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Sequence of formations.—Subordinate to unconformity, but accessory 
to it, and helping to identify horizons of unconformity, is sequence 
of formations. If a set of beds of a peculiar lithological character 
occurs in a certain order in one part of the region, and are bounded 
above and below by unconformities, and a similar set of beds with like 
relations to unconformities is found in another district, the inference is 
that the two sets of formations and the two unconformities are the 
same, although the possibility that either one of these unconformities 
may split up into two or more unconformities with intervening series 
must be recognized. 

As an instance illustrating this principle may be cited the Penokee and 
Animikie series. On the south shore of Lake Superior is the Penokee 
series, consisting of a quartz-slate formation, an iron-bearing formation, 
and an upper slate formation. The series is separated by an unconform- 
ity from the Keweenawan above and by an unconformity from the Lower 
Huronian and Archean below. On the north shore of Lake Superior, 
dipping southward, is the Animikie series, composed of three similar 
formations in like order, and having like relations to the Lower Huro- 
nian, Archean, and Keweenawan. The rocks of the two districts are 
therefore believed to be parts of a once-continuous series. Sequence of 
formations must, however, be used with caution, and in connection with 
other phenomena, for, according to the ternary law of strata, alternat- 
ing formations of limestone, shale, and sandstone may be deposited 
again and again. 

With proper checks and good judgment, however, sequence of forma- 
tions, combined with unconformity, may be used with a considerable 
degree of certainty in correlating from district to district within a given 
geological province. 

Lithological character of formations.—Next in value in structural work 
to sequence of formations is a single formation of a definite lithological 
character. This criterion has, however, decided limitations. A forma- 
tion of a certain character may die out or may change its character; con- 
temporaneous beds upon opposite sides of a separating ridge may have 
entirely different characters. 

A formation is more likely to change in lithological character if nearer 
a Shore-line; hence littoral formations need to be closely inspected. 
On the other hand, formations in mediterranean seas may have a like 
character and little variation in thickness for vast distances. Similarity 
of lithological character is likely to be of wider extent than equal thick- 
ness. These statements are particularly well illustrated by the great 
Silurian limestones of the Mississippi Valley. A similar wide extent is, 
however, possible for shales, as is illustrated by the Devonian of the 
southern Mississippi Valley. Also, there is no reason why sandstones 
deposited in shallow seas should not have a very wide extent. 

The number of different kinds of original sediments is so small that 
the conditions which cause their deposition may occur again and again; 
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also similar formations in different series may have similar metamor- 
phism, produced at the same time by folding, and consequently may 
contain similar metamorphic rocks of different ages. As a remarkable 
instance of this may be cited the iron-bearing formations of the Upper 
Huronian and Lower Huronian, which were originally cherty siderite or 
ankerite, but which, since Upper Huronian time, have been transformed 
into the numerous varieties of peculiar rocks constituting the iron-bear- 
ing members. The lithological likeness was such as to lead to the con- 
clusion that they belonged together, and this mistake deferred a proper 
understanding of Lake Superior stratigraphy for many years. Litho- 
logical character, however, considered in connection with the original 
condition of the rock, its relations to eruptives, and its degree of 
metamorphism, is an important assistance in correlation, especially 
when taken in connection with sequence of beds and unconformity. 
But to infer, as has been done, that quartzites, not only in the same 
geological province, but in different geological provinces, are of the 
same age because lithologically alike, or that a period is characterized 
by eruptive rocks of a definite kind, as, for instance, the anorthosites, 
or that the rocks of a certain period are white gneisses, is wholly 
unwarranted. The first of these suppositions would involve the con- 
clusion that a thick sandstone formation which has been subsequently 
cemented to a quartzite had been deposited but once in pre-Cambrian 
time, the second that extensive areas of igneous rocks of the same kind 
are necessarily of the same age, and the third that the white gneisses 
are all of the same origin and age. 

Correlation.—Thus, while we have the means to work out the stra- 
tigraphy within a region, and to subdivide the rocks into series and 
formations with a greater or less degree of certainty, we as yet are 
helpless in passing from region to region in pre-Cambrian correlation. 
When several series occur in like order separated by unconformities, 
and having certain lithological analogies, there has been a tendency 
to place them as equivalent; as, for instance, in the Grand Canyon 
region of Colorado and in the Lake Superior region. In each case we 
have at the bottom crystalline gneisses, granites, and schists; above 
this complex in one region a Vishuu series, in the other a Lower 
Huronian series; in the one an Unkar series, in the other an Upper 
Huronian; and in the one a Chuar series, in the other a Keweena- 
wan. These series in each district are separated by unconformities, 
and in the Grand Canyon region are unconformably below the Tonto 
sandstone, and in the Lake Superior region unconformably below the 
Potsdam. Pre-Cambrian time was, however, so long that it is possible 
that allof the three sedimentary series of the Grand Canyon region are 
wholly above the three sedimentary series of the Lake Superior region. 
Any one of the unconformities in either region may represent the time 
in which all of the sedimentary series and the separating unconformities, 
with concomitant metamorphism, were being formed in the other region. 
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While all of these extreme suppositions are clearly possible, it can hardly 
be said that any one is probable. However, it can not be said to be 
improbable that sedimentation was taking place in one of the regions 
when erosion was occurring in the other, and thus that one or more 
series in one region is equivalent to one or more of the unconformities 
in the other district. Finally, it is not impossible that the Lake Supe- 
rior and Grand Canyon regions belonged to the same geological prov- 
ince during the whole or a part of pre-Cambrian time, in which case 
some of the periods of erosion and sedimentation were in a general way 
contemporaneous. The two regions were in the same province in early 
Cambrian time. At the beginning of that period both regions were 
above the water. The Cambrian transgression, beginning at the south- 
east, reached the Lake Superior region and the Grand Canyon region 
at approximately the same time, and thus the Upper Cambrian deposits 
are roughly equivalent; but it can not be shown as yet that this uncon- 
formity does not extend to a more remote time in one region than in the 
other region, i. ¢., that one region arose from the sea before the other. 
If this were the case, a part of the erosion interval in one region would 
be equivalent to a part of the deposits of the other. If, as has been 
suggested (pp. 732-733), great unconformities are caused by differen- 
tial subsidence, it may be possible to extend some unconformities 
throughout a continent, or even from continent to continent. 

The only ways known in which the questions of correlation between 
geological provinces in pre-Cambrian rocks can be certainly solved 
are to find fossils in the series concerned or to work out the physical 
history of the continents. That fossils will be found in the immediate 
future in these ancient formations in such abundance as to solve the 
major questions of correlation is hardly to be hoped, but it is probable 
that assistance in some regions may be rendered by paleontology; for 
already pre-Cambrian fossils have been discovered in some areas. 
However, the more hopeful direction of attack is along the line of the 
physical history of the continent. Much work has been done in recent 
years in this direction, and such great progress is being made that we 
may hope to carry the history of the continents, at least in outline, for 
some distance back into the pre-Cambrian. 

Reasons are subsequently given for favoring the view that the crys- 
talline complex underlying all of the sedimentary series was probably 
formed under exceptional conditions, and that these may be placed 
together as belonging to one great division of geological time. For this 
division the term Archean is advocated. For the great fraction of the 
world’s history represented by the deposits between the Archean and 
the Olenellus fauna, the term Proterozoic for the era and Algonkian for 
its equivalent period areused. It is recognized that the Proterozoic era 
should be divided into several periods, and that this will be done in the 
future is possible. Since at present we have not sufficient knowledge 
to do this, the term Algonkian was introduced by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey to cover the rocks deposited during the whole era, with 
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the understanding, however, that when rocks are referred to as Algon- 
kian in different geological provinces, it does not necessarily imply that 
they are of equivalent age. It implies only that they occupy some part 
of the great time space between the Archean and the Cambrian. 

In each individual geological province the only safe method of work, 
then, is to build up a system of stratigraphy independent of the stratig- 
raphy of other geological provinces. If unconformities occur, these 
give a basis for separating the formations into series. The series may 
be divided into formations. The series and formations should be given 
local names, and thus avoid implied correlation of them with the series 
and formations of other provinces. If in the future paleontological or 
other evidence becomes available, so that it shall be possible to equate 
the formations and series of the different provinces, the local names will 
not be the less valuable, and in the meantime progress will not be 
checked by the implication that we have knowledge where knowledge 
does not exist. 


PRACTICAL METHODS OF FIELD WORK. 


A completely satisfactory monographic report upon an area of much 
folded pre-Cambrian rocks should be accompanied by a map which 
shows in detail the position and character of all important exposures 
and a sufficient number of sections in various directions to make the 
structure clear. Such a map should show the observations, as well as 
the inferences which are drawn from them. This might well be accom- 
panied by a second map, on a smaller scale, giving the generalized con- 
clusions without the observations upon which they were based. 

This statement applies to certain post-Cambrian areas as well as to 
pre-Cambrian areas, but the work whichis necessary to a determination 
of the structure is in the one case usually very different from the other. 
In a simply folded area of Cambrian or post-Cambrian rocks one can 
often construct a map by making traverses across the strike of the rock 
at intervals wide apart, examining on the way the more prominent 
exposures and quarries. Oftentimes only a very small amount of 
material other than fossils needs to be collected. This, however, is not 
the case where the fossiliferous rocks are closely folded, and especially 
where metamorphism has gone so far as to obliterate fossils pr to render 
their discovery difficult. 

In the most complexly folded districts, in order to attain the above 
results it may be advisable to do the following: (1) All of the exposures 
are visited, studied, specimened, and located; (2) the rocks are pro- 
visionally named in the field, and specimens are taken in all cases in 
which there is any doubt as to their present or original character; 
(3) strikes and dips are taken at numerous places ; (4) the characters of 
the folds, simple, composite, and complex, are determined, and each fold 
is represented upon the map by suitable conventions; (5) in the notes 
and on maps are given data as to all secondary structures; (6) a mag- 
netic survey may be made, for magnetic formations may be traced 
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from outcrop to outcrop in this way when not continuously exposed ; 
(7) formation boundaries are followed in detail, for in intricately 
folded areas the boundary line between formations is of so compli- 
cated a character that it can not be inferred to run for any dis- 
tance in the direction which is observed at a particular point; (8) as 
fast as the work progresses it is mapped in the field, in order that the 
geologist may get a proper idea of the structure of the area already 
covered, and thus continue the work intelligently; (9) after the field 
work is finished, thin sections are made of all rocks the characters of 
which are doubtful or which are likely to give any clue to the history 
of the district. The provisional field determinations of the rocks are 
thus verified or corrected, and the genesis of the rocks is worked out. 
After this is done it may be necessary to further revise the work in the 
field, and particularly to rectify the formation boundaries. 

The particular method of mapping will depend largely upon the 
character of the country and the excellence of the base maps which are 
available. If large-scale, accurate topographic maps are at hand the 
location of an exposure is at once determined, in both its horizontal 
and its vertical elements. If the district is one of numerous roads and 
trails these greatly simplify the work, as a network of determined lines 
are furnished both for easy and rapid movement and for starting-points 
in locations. Having a base map of the highest grade, with simple 
instruments one may quickly determine where he is, and place upon 
the plat at once all his observations. As an example of such excep- 
tionally favored regions may be mentioned the Highlands of Scotland, 
where the 6-inch ordnance maps are available. Yet even here, with all 
the advantage thus furnished by this map, the detailed mapping of this 
region has been an exceedingly slow process. 

In many of the mountainous regions of the United States topo- 
graphic maps on a scale of 1, 2, or 4 miles to the inch are available. 
With these maps the more prominent points may be easily located, but 
it is sometimes difficult to identify the smaller features, Here a simple 
light traverse plane-table, like the United States Geological Survey 
model, may be used to locate one’s self. After a point is determined 
the geology may be worked in for some distance about by the odome- 
ter, by pacing, or by some other rapid method of measuring distances. 
From a determined point other points may be quickly located, and the 
work thus extended. 

For critical areas it may be found that the topographic base is not 
adequate, in which case it will be necessary to supplement it by an 
especially large-scale topographic map. Methods of making such a 
topographic map will not be here discussed in detail. It may be said, 
however, that if two men work together, one as an assistant at the 
instrument and the other as geologist, the work will progress at a com- 
paratively high degree of speed, and the topographic and the geologic 
mapping be doneatthesametime. The assistant may be provided with 
a Johnson plane-table and a simple telescope alidade. The geologist, 
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in addition to his ordinary equipment, has a light stadia rod. As he 
traces the boundary between the formations, or finds any other points 
which need location, he elevates his rod and is located by the assistant. 
The latter, when not occupied by this duty, is working in the topog- 
raphy. Observations of the geologist and assistant have like num- 
bers, so that the field observations of the geologist may be placed upon 
the topographic map at the end of the day’s work or in the office. 

In still other areas no topographic maps are available. Here geo- 
logical work must be based on the township surveys, if these have been 
made. In important economic areas these township-plat surveys may 
serve as a primary basis, and the plane-table be used to make a base 
map where the relations between topography and structure are close. 
In some districts of closely folded rocks in which the relation between 
structure and topography is not close, satisfactory work may be done 
without a tographic map, but at a much slower rate than with a good 
map. Locations may be made by a regular system of traverses from 
the section corners and quarter posts and intermediate points across 
the section lines. In general, the direction of traversing will be across 
the strike of the rocks. Whether the traverses be made at intervals of 
2,1, one-half, one-fourth, or one-eighth miles will depend upon the 
intricacy of the geology. In mapping forest-covered districts, the time 
of the geologist, and therefore the expense upon the whole, is saved by 
having an experienced compassman as an assistant, who does the 
pacing and therefore the locating, while the geologist is free to go in 
any direction in search of ledges and to make his observations. He 
can then be located wherever he wishes by the compassman. 

Since there are extensive areas where the rocks are covered by drift, 
disintegrated material, or alluvium, it may often be found necessary to 
supplement the above work by magnetic surveys. If certain formations 
are magnetic and others nonmagnetic, and but occasional outcrops are 
found, by making a magnetic survey it is often possible to trace the 
magnetic stratum across the intervening nonexposed areas, and thus 
to determine the structure with a high degree of probability, when it 
would not have been possible to make the determination had the mag- 
netism of a part of the formations been absent. The formation having 
this magnetic quality may be an iron-ore-bearing formation, an amyg- 
daloid, or in fact any rock which bears any considerable quantity of 
magnetite. : 

The instruments necessary for making these magnetic surveys are 
not complex magnetometers, but the simple dial compass and dip needle. 
The dial compass is provided with an upper revolving circle graduated 
to degrees, enabling the geologist to take the strike, while the needle is 
free, and thus determines the variation at each observation. The lower 
graduated circle may be movable, so that the average variation can be 
set off, in a district where there is no local magnetic disturbance. Thus 
the instrument makes all corrections, and there is less opportunity for 
mistakes to creep into the observations. Such an instrument may also 
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be furnished with clinometer, rule, and protractor, so that the only 
instruments necessary for the geologist are the dial compass, dip needle, 
a hammer, and a lens. 

In using the dial compass in districts of magnetic disturbance, it is 
necessary that proper corrections be made for longitude and for the 
equation of time. The meridian is then determined by the dial, and 
the magnetic variation read at regular intervals. After the magnetic 
meridian is determined at each observation, the dip needle is used and 
the magnetic dip is ascertained. Ifthe belt is one of great magnetic 
power, the vibrations of the dip needle may also be observed. In 
many cases either one of these instruments will serve to follow a forma- 
tion from outcrop to outcrop over covered areas, but when different 
magnetic formations are closely associated, and thus the magnetic 
influence of one overlaps the other, it is frequently necessary to make 
very close observations with both instruments over the same area. 

In wholly unsurveyed areas cruder and less perfect methods must be 
adopted. For a first reconnaissance over a large area where no topo- 
graphic maps or township plats are to be had, the distances may be 
measured by the micrometer compass and the directions with the needle, 
the course being followed from the time one starts from camp until his 
return, or until some other check point is available. By this method, 
combined with observations for latitude and longitude, a reconnaissance 
geological map may be constructed. Of this character are many of 
the surveys of the Northwest and of the vast interior of Canada. 

A few words may be said as to good morals or good methods of 
work. The notes concerning any given exposure should be taken before 
the exposure is left. The very factof writing what is seen sharpens the 
intellect and directs observation to undetermined points, and thus 
makes the notes more accurate and fuller than they would otherwise 
be. Notes written after an exposure is left always have an uncer- 
tain element, dependent upon the faithfulness of the memory. In 
taking the strikes and dips of rocks a certain invariable order should 
be followed. The strikes should always read from the north. All 
specimens should be distinctly marked in some way at the moment 
of collection. The notes bearing upon the ledges from which specimens 
come should also have these numbers at their proper places, so that the 
specimens may be connected with the notes. A uniform style of graph- 
ical methods of representing strikes, dips, axes of folds, synclines, and 
anticlines should be adopted. In short, an invariable habit of work 
should be followed, and thus much energy saved. At the end of the 
day ideas which may occur touching the relations between the facts 
observed should be recorded. The attempt thus to give a generaliza- 
tion from the day’s work sharpens the wits and makes the geologist 
think of relations which were not before observed, and better fits him 
for the next day’s work. He has an hypothesis or hypotheses which 
he is either to verify or to disprove, and consequently the following day 
he will work with greater keenness and insight. 
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HISTORICAL GEOLOGY. 


In the following résumé of the present state of knowledge of the 
various regions of North America the order is not consistently geo- 
graphical or geological, but rather that of the development of exact 
knowledge of the pre-Cambrian rocks. The great Canadian pre-Cam- 
brian area is a geological unit, yet detailed study has been confined to 
particular localities, and of necessity the districts which have been units 
of work have been followed in this paper. The Original Laurentian 
area is treated first. Following this the Adirondack district, the Hast- 
ings district, the Original Huronian district, and the Lake Superior 
region are taken up inorder. These are considered next because exact 
knowledge of the pre-Cambrian rocks therein is greater than of those 
rocks in other areas. Following the Lake Superior region the Great 
Northern region, Eastern Canada, and Newfoundland are considered; 
then the isolated areas of the Mississippi Valley, the Cordilleras, and, 
finally, the Eastern United States. The latter region, although the ear- 
liest to be studied, is taken up last, for it is an area in which the condi- 
tions for obtaining exact knowledge are the least favorable and in which 
comparatively little structural knowledge of the pre-Cambrian has 
been acquired. The summaries of the present state of knowledge 
concerning the individual districts are not accompanied by references 
to literature. To give such references would very greatly extend this 
paper; and they are hardly necessary, since the pre-Cambrian litera- 
ture has already been summarized in Bulletin 86 of the United States 
Geological Survey, and since that volume appeared, in successive num- 
bers of the Journal of Geology. The statements made, except where 
they are specifically referred to some one else, must be regarded as my 
own opinion of the most probable conclusions obtainable concerning 
the various regions, considering the present state of knowledge. 
As a matter of course, the opinions expressed concerning many regions 
are based upon the work of others. Undoubtedly in various regions 
future work willshow that I am wrong to a greater or lesser degree. 
The necessary brevity of this paper has made unavoidable the omission 
of modifying and qualifying facts and the opinions of others. The pur- 
pose is to give a brief exposition of the present state of knowledge of 
the pre-Cambrian, rather than an exhaustive discussion of the facts. 

The terms group, system, series, are used with the stratigraphical 
significance given them by the International Geological Congress. The 
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chronological terms, era and period, corresponding to the first two, are 
used. Formation is used as one of the members of a series, as quartzite 
formation or limestone formation of the Huronian series, The term 
crystalline schist is rigidly confined to rocks which have a completely 
crystalline interlocking texture and a schistose structure due to a par- 
allel or foliated arrangement of the mineral ingredients or of aggrega- 
tions of theseingredients. The finely banded gneisses are typical exam- 
ples. All rock masses which show within themselves indubitable 
evidence of clastic origin are excluded from the crystalline schists. An 
unaltered clastic or a semicrystalline formation may grade into a erys- 
talline schist. 

As indicated in the general discussion on the previous pages, the 
terms Cambrian, Algonkian, and Archean may be delimited as follows: 
The term Cambrian includes rocks below the Ordovician down to those 
containing the Olenellus fauna. Algonkian is a systemic term covering 
all recognizable pre-Cambrian clastic rocks and all semicrystalline and 
crystallinerocks of equivalent age; it thereforeincludes completely crys- 
talline rocks, but does not include all rocks of this kind, as holocrystal- 
line rocks of sedimentary origin occur in post-Algonkian time. The 
Archean includes all pre-Algonkian rocks. 

The term region is applied to a large area composing what is believed 
to be a geological province. A district is a subdivision of a geological 
province. Where knowledge permits, the rock succession, correlations 
with other districts or regions, and the principles illustrated are con- 
sidered in order for each region or district. In most cases were the 
whole truth known nearly all of the principles would doubtless be 
illustrated, but in this summary only those principles which are illus- 
trated with exceptional clearness are mentioned. 


SCO NRT: 
THE ARCHEAN. 
CHARACTER OF THE ARCHEAN. 


The Archean may be considered to comprise the oldest group of rocks 
of which we have any knowledge. The group is often called the Base- 
ment Complex. In certain areas these rocks are separated from the 
Cambrian by one or more series of sedimentary rocks of great thick- 
ness. In some regions these intervening series may be separated from 
one another by unconformities, and they may be separated from the 
Cambrian and from the Archean by unconformities. Thus in certain 
areas we know that the basement rocks are vastly older than the Cam- 
brian. The character of the Archean will first be considered in those 
regions in which we have evidence of vast antiquity. In the Original 
Huronian district, between the Cambrian and the Archean, or Basement 
Complex, there are probably two series of sedimentary rocks. These 
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are separated by an unconformity from the Cambrian above and in like 
manner from the Archean below. Inthe Lake Superior region, separated 
from the Cambrian and from one another by unconformities, are three 
great series of sedimentary rocks. The lowest of these series derived 
its detritus from and rests upon the foliated edges of the Archean. In 
the Grand Canyon region of the Colorado the conditions are similar, 
certainly two and perliaps three unconformable series of pre Cambrian 
rocks, inferior in thickness only to those of the Lake Superior region, 
being separated by a great hiatus from the Archean below. In south- 
western Montana, below the fossiliferous Cambrian, is a downward 
extension of slates and quartzites of great thickness. and unconform- 
ably below this series is the Archean. Similar relations obtain in the 
Wasatch Mountains. In-the region about Hudson Bay are certainly 
two and perhaps three series of unconformable rocks between the 
Cambrian and the Archean, and separated from these by unconform- 
ities. In certain other regions it is highly probable that the Archean 
and the Cambrian are unconformably separated from one or more in- 
tervening series of sedimentary rocks. Consequently, in many regions 
the Archean, in essentially its present condition, as shown by definite 
structural evidence, is vastly older than the Cambrian. 

In all of these regions in which the Basement Complex is so much 
older than the Cambrian, it consists of a most intricate mixture of 
nearly massive rocks, among which granite and gneissoid granite are 
predominant, and of gneissic and schistose rocks, all of which are 
completely crystalline. Between the various masses there are such 
intricate structural relations that nowhere has any certain structure 
been made out over considerable areas. The granites and basic erup- 
tives may occupy considerable areas; the gneisses may be regularly 
laminated and grade into the granites; the crystalline schists nay 
occupy the outer zones of an area; they may all be confusedly inter- 
mingled, schists, gneisses, and granites alternately predominating; 
sometimes the schistose rocks appear in dike-like forms in the granites; 
at other times the acid rocks are in dike-like forms in the schists; 
at still other times the granite, gneiss, and schist are rather uniform 
and persistent for considerable areas. The granites usually show a 
rough lamination, which may not appear in hand specimens, but which 
is evident in large masses. 

The minerals in the rocks usually show evidence of dynamic action; 
they do not have the clear-cut definite relations characteristic of the 
later plutonic rocks. In the chief mineral constituents of the rocks 
there is essential uniformity in all of the areas, although certain less 
common minerals may be found in one area which have not been dis- 
covered in another. Orthoclase and acid plagioclase feldspar, quartz, 
hornblende, muscovite, and biotite are the standard minerals. To 
describe accurately the appearance of the rocks of the Basal Complex 
is exceedingly difficult, but anyone who examines a set of specimens 
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from the various areas will perceive the truth of the statement made 
as to the essential likeness of the rocks from different regions. A suite 
from any one of the regions which has been personally examined by 
me, if unlabeled, could by no possibility be asserted not to come from 
any other. 

The unparalleled intricacy of the structure of this complex, the gen- 
eral laminated arrangement of its parts, and the broken and distorted 
forms of the constituent minerals are evidence of repeated orogenic 
movements of the most powerful character. Further, the Basement 
Complex is recognized not only by its positive but also by its negative 
characters. Nowhere in itis there a persistent thick formation of quartz- 
schist (although vein quartz is abundant), of limestone or marble, of a 
graphitic schist, or of a conglomerate. If sandstones and limestones 
or other sedimentary materials have been a part of this system, the 
profound and. varied mutations through vast lapses of time have 
wholly obliterated all evidence of their presence. 

Besides the areas mentioned in which these most ancient rocks oceur 
there are many other areas in which there are between the Cambrian 
and the Basement Complex or Archean great series of clastic rocks, 
although here the evidence at hand in favor of vast age for the Base- 
ment Complex is less than in cases before cited. Herein are included 
the Front range of Colorado, which has between the Basement Com- 
plex and the fossiliferous rocks on its eastern slope the clastic series 
of Boulder, Coal, and Thompson creeks; and the Quartzite Mountains of 
Colorado, where between the Basement Complex and the Carboniferous 
there is a great series of quartzites. There is definite structural evi- 
dence for placing the basement rocks of these and other areas with 
those first considered. In a third class of areas no definite evidence in 
the nature of intervening series shows that between the Cambrian and 
the Basement Complex has intervened an era or even a period. 

Bezause of the unique lithological character of the Basement Com- 
plex in all these regions, and because of the essential likeness in 
structure, we have ground for grouping these rocks together, whether 
exactly of the same age or not. Arguments for correlation founded on 
lithological grounds may well be distrusted, but the exceedingly strange, 
varied, and complex lithological and structural characters of this group, 
of which we have no evidence of duplication anywhere in later times, 
are an argument of great weight. In the complexity of its parts and 
the implications of its structure it gives evidence of vast antiquity. 

In Algonkian, Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, and even later times, 
completely crystalline schists have been produced over large areas; 
but, while often in these systems no evidence now remains of clastic 
characters, they rarely if ever closely resemble this fundamental com- 
plex. In the beginning of its history a clastic series was of necessity 
a shale, a sandstone, a limestone, a chert, or some other form of sedi- 
ment, and often contained carbonaceous material. Cementation, meta- 
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somatism, mashing, and other processes of metamorphism may have 
profoundly changed any of these deposits. A limestone may have been 
transformed into erystalline marble, or if impure into a hornblende- 
schist containing scarcely a remnant of original carbonate. A cherty 
iron-bearing carbonate may have become an actinolite-magnetite-schist. 
Carbonaceéous shaly material may have become a graphite-schist; but if 
such arock was represented in the Basement Complex, what has become 
ofthe carbon? A sandstone may have become a granular quartzite or a 
foliated micaceous quartz-schist. But that great quartzite formations 
like those of the Huronian of Lake Superior or the pre-Olenellus of the 
Wasateh can have become wholly obliterated by any process short of 
fusion is almost inconceivable. As has been said, none of these rocks 
are found in the Archean throughout its whole vast area. In its posi- 
tive as well as its negative qualities it isa anit. While it can not be 
considered demonstrated that all of the Archean areas are of the same 
age, it may, then, be accepted that in North America there is a system 
of granites, gneisses, and crystalline schists which are the oldest known 
rocks, and which have representatives in many areas throughout the 
United States, although most widespread and abundant in Canada. 
That such a basal system exists is not a new idea; but it has not gen- 
erally been recognized that between it and the Cambrian there elapsed 
an era in which were alternating cycles of the deposition of rock sys- 
tems and of vast erosion intervals. 

As here used, the term Archean is restricted to this Basement Com- 
plex. It is no longer possible to regard as a unit or treat together all 
the pre-Cambrian rocks. The rocks included in the Basement Complex 
are everywhere called Azoic or Archean. The crystallines and semi- 
crystallines above this complex, often called Archean, must be distributed 
from the Devonian or earlier to the pre-Cambrian. It is clear that if 
Archean is to remain a serviceable term it must be restricted to some 
unit. Such a unit is the Basement Complex, and to it the term Archean 
is most appropriate. 


ORIGIN OF THE ARCHEAN. 


' As to the origin of the Archean, four different views are prominent: 
(1) The Archean consists of metamorphosed sedimentary rocks; (2) the 
Archean is igneous, but of later age than certain of the pre-Cambrian 
clasties with which it is in contact; (3) the Archean is igneous and rep- 
resents a part of the original crust of the earth, and is therefore 
older than any sedimentary rocks; (4) the Archean is igneous and 
represents a part of the original crust of the earth or its downward 
crystallization. 

(1) The Archean consists of metamorphosed sedimentary rocks. 
Those who believe in the clastic origin of the Archean, as above defined, 
will not question the conclusion reached as to the age of the Basement 
Complex; for to produce a group of rocks so different from any known 
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metamorphic clasties must imply not only great age but probably sedi- 
ments which were originally deposited under conditions different from 
those of later times. This school, while believing in the detrital origin 
of the Archean as a whole, is aware that it has been cut again and 
again by eruptives of all kinds, and that the supposed clastics have 
been profoundly metamorphosed by contact and dynamic action, and 
in many places have been so changed that the place where the intru- 
sives end and the elastics begin can not be pointed out. : 

If this sedimentary view of the origin of the Archean be correct, as 
no universal break in geological continuity can be asserted it should 
be found that between the Archean and the clastics there are grada- 
tions. Hitchcock, Marvine, Stevenson, King, Winchell, and others, 
accepting such a sedimentary origin, believe that gradations have been 
found between the Basement Complex and the recognizable clasties in 
the Rocky Mountain system, in the Lake Superior region, and in the 
Appalachians. These authors have regarded the fact that as a whole 
the basement rocks show lamination as evidence that they were origi- 
nally sedimentary. A few years ago it was assumed as a matter of 
course that distinct lamination in a rock, however faint, is evidence of 
sedimentation. The existence of lamination in the gneissoid granites, 
gneisses, and schists, and the fact that these rocks were believed to 
grade into the clastics, were taken as conclusive evidence of the origi- 
nal sedimentary origin of the whole. These gradations, and also the 
fundamental differences between the Archean and the indisputably 
sedimentary rocks, have been explained by supposing that the first 
sedimentary deposits of the earliest ocean were different in character 
from any subsequent rock; that from these unique deposits the more 
typical rocks of the Basement Complex have developed; and that the 
apparent transition between these rocks and the ordinary sediments 
marks the time when the conditions were changed from the exceptional 
ones of the early ocean to those in which ordinary sediments were 
formed, and in which life perhaps may have entered. 

It is now everywhere recognized, as early shown by E. Emmons and 
Lieber, that schistose structures are present in many eruptive rocks; 
it is also recognized that like structures which have no relation to the 
original lamination are produced in sedimentary rocks, as early noted 
by Tyson, E. Emmons, Lieber, Blake, Adams, E. Hitchcock, Jackson, 
Jukes, and Rogers. E. Hitchcock, E. Emmons, and Lieber traced the 
actual gradations between schist-conglomerates and crystalline schists, 
while Mather traced the blue fossiliferous limestones into completely 
crystalline, granular’ marbles. Laminated or schistose structure in 
crystalline schists then bears neither for nor against a clastic origin. 

The gradation of the finely laminated schists and gneisses into 
the coarsely granitoid phases has been admirably described by Jukes, 
for the rocks of Newfoundland; by Lieber and E. Emmons, for the 
rocks of the southern Appalachians; by Hitchcock, for the rocks of 
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Massachusetts and Vermont; by Marvine and Stevenson, for the rocks of 
Colorado; by King, Hague, and 8. F. Emmons, for the rocks of the West 
in the region of the fortieth parallel; and by Lawson, for the rocks about 
Lake Superior. Most of these writers and many others, including Sel- 
wyn, approaching the problem from the side of the clastic rocks, have 
regarded the coarsely crystallized rocks as produced by metamorphism, 
although they have considered the more granular rocks as produced by 
the extreme process of metamorphism—aqueo-igneous fusion. Those 
who have maintained this origin for these rocks have recognized the fact 
that they have locally acted as eruptives, although in general the mate- 
rial is thought not to have moved far. Marvine so clearly saw that 
the facts could be explained in two ways that he says that, while 
he regards the whole as metamorphosed sedimentary rocks, another 
observer approaching the field from a different direction, where the 
evidences of intrusive nature are most manifest, would reach the con- 
clusion that the whole is eruptive. Hitchcock and Stevenson and most 
of the others are in practically the same position. 

The school of geologists that regards massive rocks as metamorphic 
without any intervening time of fluidity, that regards granitic and 
gneissic layers interlaminated with the schists or slates as selectively 
metamorphosed, and that regards fragments of slate, schist, and gneiss 
within massive rocks as residual unmetamorphosed material, while 
nearly gone, still has representatives. That the matrix of a fragmenta] 
rock could become slowly heated to such a temperature or be subject - 
to such other conditions as are necessary in order that it should erystal- 
lize as a coarsely granular granite, and not at the same time equally 
metamorphose the other layers and destroy the bowlders and pebbles 
which it contains, seems incredible. The explanation implies, not only 
that the fragments and the bands of slate and schist have been able to 
resist the forces of change during the slow processes which have been 
sufficient to produce coarsely crystalline material adjacent, but that in 
situ they have continued to resist these forces during all the time 
required by the matrices to pass once more into ordinary conditions. 
The processes embodied in such “selective metamorphism” certainly 
need explanation. 

(2) The Archean is igneous, but of later age than the, pre-Cambrian 
elastics with which it is in contact. The facts presented by those who 
have described downward gradations from unmistakable clastics into a 
crystalline complex have not been interpreted as above by this school. 
It has declined to apply the term “metamorphism” to a product which 
has become fluent, and has insisted upon its essentially igneous char- 
acter. Lawson is conspicuous as having recently put this side of the 
case strongly; but it is noteworthy that Winchell, belonging to the 
first school, and Lawson, to the second, have had essentially the same 
facts before them, both having done their work in the same region. 
Lawson further holds that the intrusive rocks have been produced by the 
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subcrustal fusion of the overlying sedimentary rocks. The difference is 
largely one of definition and emphasis rather than of ideas. , Both regard 
the granite-gneiss as material which has resulted from a change in the 
condition of original sediments and which has not moved far. 

The theory that the Archean or a part of it is a liquefied floor of sed- 
imentary rocks is open to the objection that it is an unverified hypoth- 
esis. When once a sedimentary rock has become fluent, and is wholly 
free to crystallize anew, how shall the material be identified? To state 
that such material has not moved far is pure assumption. If the fusion 
theory is true, the average composition of the unfused part of the clas- 
tic series and the subjacent material should agree. To obtain average 
analyses of rocks which vary widely in mineral character within short 
distances is not easy, but is a thing which must apparently be attempted 
if this theory is to be maintained, for I see no other way in which an 
attempt can be made to verify the hypothesis. This method has been 
applied for the first time by Adams. In the Original Laurentian dis- 
trict he has compared the composition of the gneisses of the Grenville 
series with that of the Ottawa basal gneissoid granite. He finds the 
first to have the composition of a shale or grit, and the second that of a 
granite, and therefore concludes that the Ottawa gneiss can not have 
been produced by the metamorphism or fusion of the Grenville rocks. 

Another class of geologists of the second school, noting the contact 
relations between the granitic rocks and the clastics, hold that the for- 
mer, called by others Lower Laurentian or Archean, are eruptives of 
later age than the clastics with which they are in contact, without 
attempting to give any theory as to the source of the material. Herein 
are included Hawes, Hall, Mather, Foster, Whitney, Wadsworth, Rom- 
inger, Herrick, and others. Rominger distinctly recognized the gran- 
ites and granite-gneisses of this kind on the south shore of Lake 
Superior as the subjacent rocks upon which the schists rest. Herrick 
saw the same relations with reference to his granitic and schistose 
groups on the north shore. In the last two cases the facts before the 
writers are precisely the same as those of the geologists who advocate 
the subcrustal fusion theory; but, by giving no explanation of the 
source of the material for the granite-gneisses, they have escaped the 
difficulty of the unverified assumption that these eruptives represent 
fused sediments. However, they fail to explain what has become of 
the floor upon which the clasties were deposited. Some floor they must 
have had. Where these eruptive contacts are found the floor has 
disappeared, and if so the eruptives, if extraneous, must be considered 
to have absorbed or cut across it. 

The three positions—that the granite-gneiss is selectively metamor 
phosed material, is due to subcrustal fusion, or is an extraneous intru- 
sive—may be considered to grade into one another. Those who insist 
on the first have selective metamorphism and contact phenomena to 
explain. Those who insist on subcrustal fusion may be called upon 
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to identify their material. They can show the former fused condition 
only by contact phenomena, and contact phenomena are not evidence 
of progressive fusion, but only of intrusion. Those who regard the 
granite-gneiss as intrusive may be asked what has become of the floor 
upon which the clastics were deposited. 

(3) The Archean is igneous, and represents part of the original crust 
of the earth, and is therefore older than any sedimentary series. This 
is apparently the conclusion of KE. Emmons and Lieber. These careful 
observers not only maintained the igneous origin of the granite-gneiss 
of the southern Appalachians, but traced the gradations between 
basic schistose rocks and massive eruptives, including hornblende- 
schist and unmistakable dikes, and drew the correct conclusion, lately 
regarded as a discovery, that such rocks are sometimes metamorphosed 
eruptives. While the major portion of the granite-gneiss and asso- 
ciated rocks was considered older than the oldest clasties, later intru- 
sives of a similar character were recognized. This theory that the 
Basement Complex is igneous is held by Geikie as to the major part 
of the Archean of Great Britain. Geikie says of the true Archean of 
Great Britain that with certain possible exceptions it not only contains 
no material which gives any evidence of ever having been sedimentary 
material of any kind, but it further contains no material which can be 
considered a surface volcanic, while in it there are many rocks which 
are certainly plutonic eruptives. Many German geologists hold the 
Archean of Germany to be igneous. Among these Lehmann and Roth 
have been conspicuous. Indeed, these last two have maintained the 
igneous origin of all the pre-Cambrian rocks. 

The geologists of this third school, with the second school, recognize 
the igneous character of the granite-gneisses having irruptive contacts 
with the clastic series, but they decline to recognize these rocks as 
Archean. Such rocks are eruptives. Their age is to be designated 
precisely as are eruptive rocks which cut Cambrian, Silurian, or Devo- 
nian strata. 

As bearing in favor of the reaily igneous character of the Archean is 
the fact that no case has been demonstrated, except possibly that of the 
marbles and some quartz rocks, of the production of a perfectly massive 
crystalline rock from a clastic without intervening fluidity. Metamor- 
phism, whether the original rock is a massive eruptive or a stratified 
sedimentary, produces a laminated or schistose rock. If a granitic 
structure can be taken as evidence of an eruptive origin—and we know 
many eruptive rocks do have such a texture—a very strong case can be 
made for the eruptive origin of the larger part of the fundamental com- 
plex. The line of argument is precisely analogous to that by which the 
whole has been held to be sedimentary. There are complete gradations 
from the most thoroughly schistose and laminated phases to the most 
massive phase. Also bearing in favor of a truly igneous character for the 
Basement Complex is the fact that the rocks referred in the first part of 
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this section to the Archean are more closely simulated by igneous rocks 
which have irruptive contacts with ancient clasties than by any recog- 
nizable metamorphosed sedimentaries. In this connection may be men- 
tioned the occurrences in the Appalachians and in British Columbia of 
relations between granitic rocks and strata as late as the Carboniferous 
or Triassic analogous to those which often prevail between the granite 
and granite-gneiss and the pre-Cambrian crystalline schists. Here the 
one class of rock is known to be sedimentary, the other intrusive. 

It may be said that the actual gradations between the Algonkian and 
Archean in certain places are evidence that the latter are not igneous 
rocks earlier than the former; that gradations can be explained between 
subsequent intrusives and clasties, but not between igneous rocks and 
sedimentaries of later age. It has, however, been shown that as a con- 
sequence of profound dynamic action two unconformable series, the one 
of which is composed of material from the other, and therefore resem- 
bles it in composition, may have had developed within them conforma- 
ble secondary structures and gradations, the original structures of the 
clastic series being simultaneously obliterated. Also, Pumpelly has 
recently ascertained that subaerial disintegration of the earlier series 
is an important adjunct in the production of such gradations. It has 
been demonstrated that in certain areas perfect conformity and complete 
gradation exist between series separated originally by wide unconform- 
ities, the earlier of which was probably of igneous origin, while the later 
was certainly sedimentary. 

(4) The Archean is igneous, and represents a part of the original 
erust of the earth or its downward crystallization. However, the Arch- 
ean haying been subjected to repeated dynamic movements, and conse- 
quently to profound metamorphism, and having been intruded by vast 
and in many places predominant quantities of intrusive material, is’ 
now far more complex in character and structure than originally. This 
fourth view is offered as a more probable approximation to the truth 
than any of the preceding. It may be possible that everywhere ero- 
sion has cut off the outer part of the first solidified crust of the earth, 
but if so it seems certain that the downward crystallization of this first 
crust has taken its place, for we can not suppose that erosion has any- 
where caught up with inward crystallization. Lava flows are not an 
exception, for these always come up through crystallized material. 

If the theory be true, it follows that the rocks formed by downward 
crystallization may really be later in age than many sediments, for 
rocks now at the surface may have crystallized in post-Archean time, 
when sedimentary rocks were being deposited in the early seas. How- 
ever, these rocks, by the hypothesis of their origin, can never be assigned 
to any definite period of sedimentation, and they may well be consid- 
ered as Archean. These rocks are certainly a class by themselves, 
which, if not placed here, can not be referred to any of the geological 
periods. Further, sedimentation must have begun in the earliest seas 
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while upon parts of possible continental areas volcanic materials alone 
were still accumulating. These latter, in accordance with the defini- 
tion, would belong to the Archean. There would be in this case no pos- 
itive equating of one with the other. When, later, upon these Archean 
rocks, contemporaneous with the earlier sedimentary rocks, clastics 
began to form, this would be for this region the opening of the Algonkian. 
However, it is not impossible that all such supposed contemporaneous 
Archean and Algonkian formations may have been destroyed by ero- 
sion. Certainly this would have been the case with a large portion of 
them, and it follows that this difficulty may be theoretical rather than 
practical. 

Accepting for the moment the above hypothesis, how far does it 
explain the phenomena of the Basement Complex? ; 

a. The gneissoid granite of the Archean is very sunilar to gneissoid 
granites which are certainly eruptives of later ages, and is therefore 
precisely similar to well-known metamorphosed igneous rocks. 

b. The dark-colored hornblende-gneisses, mica-gneisses, and chlorite- 
schists are lithologically like those which are known to have been 
produced in many places from altered eruptives. 

c. In many arees it is possible to trace the eneissoid granites into 
massive granites, and the hornblende-schists, mica-schists, chlorite- 
schists, hornblende-gneisses, mica-gneisses, chlorite-gneisses, and other 
schists and gneisses into massive rocks with typical igneous structures. 
If these structures are evidence of igneous origin, it is plain that the 
schistose rocks which can thus be traced into massive forms are igneous. 
However, a far larger body of the schistose rocks can not be thus traced 
back to a massive condition, and they can only be inferred to be of igne- 
ous origin because of their likeness to similar rocks which are igneous, 

d. That a great hiatus so frequently, if not always, Separates the 
sedimentary rocks from the Archean strongly supports the hypothesis, 
for if the first outer crust has been removed by erosion, and the back- 
ground of the Archean represents the downward crystallization of the 
crust of the earth, the structural relations which obtain between these 
rocks and the lowest sedimentary rocks would be those of unconformity. 
his coincidence of the requirements of the theory with the facts in the 
field is very significant. The explanation of the apparent gradation 
between the Archean and the overlying sedimentary rocks is the same 
as in the third theory. (See p. 752.) 

e. The complete absence of sedimentary rocks or of any of the typical 
kinds of rocks which are produced only by the metamorphism of sedi- 
mentary rocks is fully explained by the theory. 

If the theory be accepted, it is recognized, as in the case of the 
third theory, that the amounts and kinds of later igneous rocks are 
vast in quantity and great in variety; also that many of the earlier 
igneous rocks have been so profoundly metamorphosed that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to determine what part of the 
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Archean represents the inward crystallization and what part later 
intrusives. If a conjecture may be hazarded upon this point, it is 
thought to be probable that the banded gneisses, which are the pre- 
dominant rocks over such vast areas of the Archean, and which 
have been known in general as the fundamental gneiss, represent this 
supposed inward crystallization. In making this statement it is recog- 
nized that the fundamental gneiss is not so homogeneous as might be 
understood from the earlier descriptions, and that in almost every area 
of it there are many varieties of rocks; and yet so striking and uniform 
is the character of the predominant rock, that it has been almost uni- 
versally denominated the fundamental gneiss. These gneisses are cer- 
tainly the oldest rocks now present in the Archean, so far as we have 
any evidence, for they are cut through by the later eruptives. In 
certain areas it has been ascertained that several varieties of erup- 
tives exist, each succeeding eruptive cutting the fundamental gneiss and 
the preceding eruptives. Thus, in the Marquette district of the Lake 
Superior region Wadsworth reports that dikes of hornblende-gneiss 
or hornbiende-schist cut the country gneiss of the region. These dikes 
are cut by another porphyritic dike, while both are cut by gray granite, 
and this in turn is cut by red granite. In some districts the intrusives 
are all of Archean age; in others they are partly Archean and partly 
post-Archean. 

The question arises whether there are any surface volcanics belonging 
with the true Archean. It is certain that in some regions, as yet unsepa- 
rated from the Basement Complex, are large areas of voleanies, includ- 
ing lavas, curious brecciated lavas, voleanic fragmentals, and probably 
intermingled lavas and volcanic fragmentals. Whether these volcanic 
rocks belong to the Basement Complex or can be separated from it on a 
structural basis is yet undetermined. In the Lake Superior region, 
where they are most extensively known, they are unconformably below 
the oldest sedimentaries, but there may still be a vast lapse of time 
between them and the time of the fundamental gneiss. Provisionally, 
however, we consider them as a part of the Basement Complex or 
Archean. In some districts the voleanic rocks are found to grade into 
dark-colored schists which no longer show evidence of their surface 
origin. Similar dark-colored schists constitute one of the divisions of 
the Archean. If these are derived from surface volcanics this might 
explain the difference between the prevalent light-colored, uniform, fun- 
damental gneiss and the dark-colored, schistose division of the Archean. 
It is certain that in many regions the dark-colored schists are very 
old, since they have been cut by many succeeding eruptions, and bear 
evidence of repeated dynamic actions. 

From the foregoing it is plain that, whatever the origin of the Base- 
ment Complex, the parts of any given area of it may not be of the same 
age. Of necessity, all subsequent eruptives have passed through the 
earlier rocks. The dikes which everywhere cut them are pipes through 
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which later eruptives have passed. Large lakes of liquid material have 
formed within the Archean, which crystallized as bosses, causing it to 
contain considerable masses of characteristic igneous rocks. Where 
these rocks are predominant the materials must be mapped as eruptives 
later than the gneisses cut, but they may be Archean or post-Archean. 
Where the intrusives are subordinate to the Archean material they 
are often difficult to separate from it. Between the areas which rank 
as eruptives of post-Archean age and the genuine Archean there are 
doubtless gradations. Along the zone of contact, if the mass of later 
eruptive be great, there may be an area which can be placed equally 
well with the Basement Complex or with the later eruptives. Further, 
perhaps at various times and places parts of the Archean have become 
practically fluid, and from this condition the material has again crys- 
tallized in the forms characteristic of eruptives. The crystallized parts 
vould then show intrusive or transition relations with the unfused por- 
tions. Inthe cases both of extraneous intrusives and fused Archean 
material there might therefore be gradations, as there are between the 
Archean and undoubted sedimentary rocks. 

Therefore the problem of the relations of the Archean, as a whole, to 
the overlying clastics is somewhat the same as that between parts of 
the Archean, since the finely laminated Archean crystalline schists and 
gneisses and the later intrusive granite-gneisses and granites with 
which they are associated have contacts in every respect analogous to 
those occasionally found between the Archean complex and the clastic 
series, For example, it will be seen that rocks heretofore called Archean 
on the north shore of Lake Huron comprise two parts. One part is 
older and lies unconformably below, yielding fragments to the Origi- 
nal Huronian. The other part has intrusive relations with the clasties 
and the Archean, with transition phenomena in both places. If this 
material is an extraneous intrusive, it is a post-Archean eruptive; if 
in situ it represents a portion of the pre-Huronian floor completely 
metamorphosed by selective metamorphism or by aqueo-igneous fusion, 
it can fairly, according to the first and second schools, be called a part 
of the Archean. 

From the great diversity of opinion as to the origin of the Archean 
rocks, and from the fact that many of the opinions are beliefs rather 
than verified conclusions, it is plain that we have no definite knowledge 
upon parts of the subject. That there are comparatively few or no 
wholly massive rocks in the Basement Complex is precisely what would 
be expected under any theory. Its history is too long. Whether origi- 
nally igneous or aqueous, it could not be hoped that there would be 
found the characteristic lithological forms of igneous or aqueous agen- 
cies. Many or all of these rocks were subjected not only to the move- 
ments which have taken place since Paleozoic time, but to the 
movements which occurred in the far greater length of previous 
time, if not too deeply buried to be beyond the influence of the outer 
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foldings, in which case they were buried beyond the crushing strength 
of rock, were latently plastic, and were probably at a high tempera- 
ture. If originally massive and igneous in the ordinary sense, dynainic 
action has obliterated the regularity of the arrangement of the con- 
stituent particles and has given them a more or less laminated or schis- 
tose structure. If sedimentary, all trace of that original sedimentary 
structure has been obliterated by the repeated foldings, contortions, 
and perhaps high degree of heat to which they have at various times 
been subjected. 


DELIMITATIONS OF THE ARCHEAN. 


It is generally accepted that the Archean has no limit downward. 
It is the oldest system, and surely includes, if such rocks exist, all of 
the original crust of the earth. Butas denudation progresses material 
far within the earth approaches the surface, not by intrusion, but by 
gradually rising as a whole. Before reaching the surface the material 
has become crystallized. This original crystallization may have taken 
place in or even later than Algonkian time. Hence, if these rocks are 

to be considered as belonging to the age in which they were erystal- 
lized, the Archean grades below into the Algonkian, even as it is 
believed in places to grade above into the Algonkian. The truth of 
this position is not lessened by the fact, if fact it be, that the earth as a 
whole when subjected to sudden stress acts as a rigid body. Even if 
true, it is equally certain that the crust of the earth under continued 
stress of considerable amount adapts itself to it, thus showing real 
plasticity. But it can not be assumed that the rock material deep 
within the earth, under pressure far beyond the crushing strength of 
any known material, and at a high temperature, exists as crystallized 
minerals, although this may be the case. We only know that it has 
these forms when the material, rising by erosion, nears the surface. 

The upper limit of the Archean is not easy to define, and the task is 
rendered more difficult because geologists are not agreed upon the 
origin of the Archean. As has been seen, if either the sedimentary or 
the subcrustal fusion theory of its origin be accepted, gradations 
would be found between the Archean and clastics of Algonkian or 
post-Algonkian ages. Upon either of these theories, if sedimentary 
rocks are only buried deep enough, or folded severely enough, they 
will pass into crystallines by progressive metamorphism or by sub- 
crustal fusion, just as do rocks of Cambrian and post-Cambrian ages. 
This the elder Hitchcock so clearly saw that he distinctly said that the 
so-called Laurentian granites and gneisses of Vermont are probably, 
in part at least, not older than the fossiliferous series. 

If the Archean be made to cover all the crystallines below the pre- 
Cambrian clasties, it includes rocks the age of which varies from 
Algonkian to pre-Algonkian, This anomaly is perhaps best met by 
making a more or less arbitrary division between Archean and post- 
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Archean ecrystallines. The natural theoretical plane to choose is that 
marking the beginning of life; that is, to inelude in the Archean all 
truly Azoic rocks. While this suggestion has a plausible sound, we 
must believe that the dawn of life was very gradual and that its traces 
in its early stages are exceedingly sparse, so that there would be great 
if not insuperable difficulties in its practical application. 

If the theory that the Archean includes only presedimentary rocks 
be accepted, its upward limit is easy to define; the Algonkian begins 
for each region at the time of the deposition of the first sedimentaries. 
But there are those who deny the existence at the present time of any 
such ancient rocks, although they concede their existence at one time, 
and they believe that the Archean as thus defined represents a vast 
lapse of time in the history of the earth. This denial of the present 
existence of any rocks of greater age than the oldest sedimentaries is 
of course a pure unverified assumption, defended on the ground of 
probability. If the original crust of the earth be defined as including 
more than the first outer skin, it is a question whether the converse 
proposition is not equally probable. Even if the position be true, the 
school that believes in the igneous origin of the Archean would still 
have alarge mass of rocks for the Archean by including in it all the 
material which in the slow process of inward crystallization has now 
reached the surface of the earth, not by intrusion in the rocks above, 
but by erosion. This position would, however, be controverted by 
those who regard such rocks as plutonic and belonging to the age of 
their equivalent sedimentaries. But, as already shown, in the nature 
of the case it is not possible to designate the particular age to which — 
these rocks belong. That there exists upon the surface of the earth 
a part of the original crust, or its downward continuation by later 
cooling, can hardly be doubted; and since these rocks can never be 
assigned to any definite period of sedimentation nor separated from 
other Archean rocks, they must be deemed Archean. They are a 
class by themselves which, if not placed here, can not be referred to 
any of the geological periods. Further, this class of rocks where in 
contact with detritals, of whatever age, by the very hypothesis of their 
origin must rest unconformably below them. 

But the difficulties in the theoretical delimitation of the top of the 
Archean are so great that I confine myself to a statement of some 
possible solutions rather than commit myself to any theory, although 
T now incline toward the one last given. Although the obstacles are 
not nearly so great in delimiting the later periods, the difficulties of 
making an exact definition for the Silurian, Devonian, or Carboniferous 
periods are so considerable that almost any of those given in text-books 
have been found to disagree with the facts of some localities. If this 
be true of the later periods, of which so much more is known, it should 
not be surprising that the obstacles to an accurate delimitation of the 
Archean are at present apparently insuperable. 
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But while it is impossible to make a wholly satisfactory theoretical 
definition of the Archean, it is frequently easy in the field to say with 
a great degree of probability what rocks are Archean and what are post- 
Archean. For instance, in the Arizona region, as has been seen, above 
the typical Archean complex there is the most profound unconformity, 
above which the rocks are readily recognized clastics. From my point 
of view the same thing is true for a large part of the Lake Superior 
region. In the Uinta and Wasatch mountains, again, below the quartz- 
ites of probable Algonkian age is a great unconformity, and then appears 
the implicated Archean. In certain other regions the separation of the 
Algonkian and Archean is a matter of exceeding difficulty. As repre- 
sentative of this class of cases may be taken the Front range of Colo- 
rado, along the east side of which are unmistakable clasties, with an 
apparent gradation between them and the crystalline complex. In the 
Appalachians again, where in large part the oldest clastic rocks recog- 
nizable are Cambrian, it can not be said what part of the complex below 
is Algonkian and what part is Archean. In this region the separation 
of the Cambrian from the pre-Cambrian can be accomplished only by 
minute and laborious study. In places the two appear to be in con- 
formity and to grade into each other. It is only recently that this 
gradation in the Green Mountains has been shown by Pumpelly to be 
consistent with a great unconformity between the two. The causes 
producing this gradation between the Cambrian and pre-Cambrian in 
Massachusetts (post-Cambrian dynamic action and pre-Cambrian disin- 
tegration) may also be found to explain the conformities and gradations 
between the Algonkian and Archean. 

While, then, it is not easy to define the Archean, it is plain that the 
discrimination in the field between the Archean and the Algonkian is a 
practicable one, and should continue to be applied even if its exact theo- 
retical meaning can not be said to be certainly known. It has been the 
custom in the past to refer to the Archean practically all crystalline 
rocks, with many semicrystalline rocks which seem to be very old, or the 
age of which is not determined. Under this practice vast areas in the 
Appalachians have been referred to the Archean which are now being 
placed in the Paleozoic. Doubtless in the same way many other areas 
which have been classified as Archean will, upon closer study, be 
removed from it and the rocks be distributed from the Algonkian 
upward. At this point a reform in geology is needed. If, for instance, 
the oldest rocks of clearly recognizable age are Triassic, and these 
Triassic rocks rest upon a complex the structural relations of which are 
not studied in detail, this complex should be denominated pre-Triassic¢ 
rather than Archean. A large part of the difficulty in understanding 
from the literature the actual facts as to the occurrences and relations 
of the crystalline schists has arisen from this practice of using the 
Archean as the dumping-ground for everything of unknown age. 
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STRATIGRAPHY OF THE ARCHEAN. 


After characterizing the Archean the methods applicable to its sub- 
division are easily deduced. If no part of it is demonstrably sedi- 
mentary, structural methods can not apply; its subdivisions must be 
made upon purely lithological grounds. If a part of it is demonstrably 
eruptive the relative ages of these parts may often be ascertained, and 
all are necessarily newer than the part not recognized as eruptive, else 
these could not be shown to have this origin. Many attempts to apply 
stratigraphical methods to parts of the Archean have been made, but 
they have not thus far been successful. Such attempts have been 
based upon the belief that foliation represents sedimentation, but even 
where mapping has been done upon this erroneous basis it has been 
stated that the structures are so complicated that little progress has 
been made. 

So complex is the character of the Archean and so rapidly does it 
change its character, that the lithological mapping of it is a labor of 
great difficulty, and it can be accomplished only with exceeding slow- 
ness even where the exposures are numerous and excellent large-scale 
topographic maps are available. Without almost continuous exposure 
and good base maps the representation of the areal distribution of the 
different rocks of the Archean is a hopeless task. 


SECTION Il. 
THE ALGONKIAN. 


NECESSITY FOR A GROUP BETWEEN THE ARCHEAN AND 
THE CAMBRIAN. 


It is widely agreed that the rocks containing the Olenellus fauna 
shall be taken as the base of the Cambrian. This fauna is abundant 
and varied. It includes all the stems of the animal kingdom except 
the vertebrates. Some biologists say that nine-tenths of the differen- 
tiation had taken place at the beginning of Cambrian time. This 
implies a prior life of vast duration. 

The progress of paleontological knowledge has of late been forma. 
tionally downward. Before there was a recognized Cambrian there 
was a well-known Silurian, and it is probable that when all parts of 
the world become geologically known other faunas will be discovered 
below the Cambrian as distinctive in character as the Cambrian is from 
the Silurian. If this be done, definite information will be available to 
correlate rock series of different parts of the world in the time-place 
between the Cambrian and the Archean. 

If the conditions of the globe were such that life existed in pre-Cain- 
brian time, they also were such that stratified rocks could be deposited 
not unlike those of later times, so that the only question which arises 
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in this connection is whether any of these stratified rocks now remain 
in such a condition as to be recognizable. The study of recent years 
shows that such intervening clastic series do exist below the Olenellus 
fauna in many regions of North America, and in some cases the volumes 
of rock and great intervening erosions represent a lapse of time which 
may possibly be compared with all subsequent time. If geological his- 
tory were to be divided into three approximately equal divisions, these 
divisions would not improbably be the time of the Archean, the time of 
the clastic series between the Archean and the Cambrian, and the time 
of Cambrian and post-Cambrian. In this connection it is well to recall 
that many years ago Logan suggested that the thickness of the 
Laurentian and Huronian may surpass that of all succeeding forma- 
tions, and that the appearance of the so-called Primordial fauna may 
be considered as a comparatively modern event. 

It is imperative that some term shall be available to cover the great 
mass of rocks between the Cambrian and the Archean. Irving was the 
first to realize and urge the necessity for such a term, and proposed for 
it Agnotozoic.! This term implies the existence of life in this system, 
and the evidence upon this point is conclusive. Life is indicated by 
the presence of thick beds of graphitic limestones, beds of iron car- 
bonate, and great thicknesses of carbonaceous shales, which are rep- 
resented by graphitic schists in the more metamorphosed phases of 
the rocks. It has been urged by Whitney, Wadsworth, and others 
that the limestone and graphitic schists may have had an origin other 
than organic. Whitney and Wadsworth have gone so far as to say that 
there is no valid evidence of life in any pre-Potsdam rocks. This was, 
however, before it was generally recognized that the Potsdam is Upper 
Cambrian and that an abundant Cambrian life extends far below. If 
it be true that these limestones and iron-ore beds are no evidence of 
life (and it may be admitted that another origin is possible without 
implying that it is probable), it would hardly be maintained that the 
hydrocarbons which occur so abundantly in the little metamorphosed 
shales of the Huronian about Lake Superior are other than of organic 
origin, and if so, the graphitic schists which stand in the same great 
system in the geological column were originally in all probability hydro- 
carbonaceous shales. However, we are not obliged to depend upon the 
the presence of these varieties of rocks as the only evidence of life. 
Whether the Eozoon canadense found in the original Laurentian of 
Canada is of organic origin will not be discussed here. It may be true 
that many of the specimens which have been called Eozoon are results 
of the forces of crystallization; but, admitting this, it does not follow 
that all of the material called Eozoon is of this character. Passing by 
this question, the pre-Cambrian fossils described by Walcott’ from the 


1 Classification of Early Cambrian and pre-Cambrian formations, R. D. Irving, Seventh Ann. Rept. 
U.S. Geol. Surv., for 1885-6, pp. 453-454. 

2 Algonkian Rocks of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, C. D. Walcott, Journ. of Geol., Vol. III, 1895, 
p. 327. 
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Grand Canyon of the Colorado include: “A minute discinoid or patel- 
loid shell, a small Lingula-like shell (which may be a species of Hyo- 
lithes), and a fragment of what appears to be the pleural lobe of a 
segment of a trilobite belonging to a genus allied to the genus Olenellus, 
Olenoides, or Paradoxides. There is also a Stromatopora-like form that 
is probably organic.” 

A lingula-like shell has been found by Winchell in the pipestones 
of Minnesota. Selwyn has described tracks of organic origin in the 
Animikie (Upper Huronian) series of Lake Superior. Murray, Howley, 
and Walcott found several low types of fossils in the pre-Olenellus 
elastics of Newfoundland. 

That these fossils are of organic origin can not be doubted. , But 
while many will admit the clastic character of the great groups of 
rocks considered, and the organic origin of the forms mentioned, as well 
as the carbon of the carbonaceous shales and schists, they will say that 
these are merely evidences that the rocks in which they lie are Cam- 
brian. The reply to this is, that it is a question of nomenclature. If 
it be premised that all clastic and fossiliferous rocks more ancient than 
the Olenellus horizon are Cambrian, it is useless to try to prove that 
there are pre-Cambrian clastic rocks which bear life. It is, however, 
necessary to recognize that the carrying downward of the term Cam- . 
brian to cover not only the great thicknesses of rocks which are now 
included in it, but all pre-Cambrian clasties, will probably make the 
Cambrian as great as or greater than all the subsequent periods put 
together. That this is inadvisable is plain, and the clastic rock masses 
below the Olenellus fauna are so enormous that the proposal to intro- 
duce a general term like Agnotozoic as the equivalent of Paleozoic, 
Mesozoic, and Cenozoic, to cover this great group, is a conservative one. 
Irving foresaw that the term would be objected to, because sooner or 
later the life will become to a greater or less degree known, and he 
suggested as an alternative for Agnotozoic, Eparchean, in contradis- 
tinction to Archean, which was reserved by him to cover the Basement 
Complex. As the character of the life of this group is already begin- 
ning to be known, it seems to me that the term Proterozoic, considered 
for the place by Irving,! but rejected, is preferable to either Agnotozoic 
or Eparchean. 

In a conference of the members of the United States Geological 
Survey, called by the Director at Washington,” these terms were dis- 
cussed with reference to atlas-sheet mapping, although there was no 
question on the part of anyone as to the necessity for some such term. 
Recognizing the impracticability of the certain correlation with one 
another of the one or more pre-Cambrian clastic series which occur in 
the various regions, and recognizing the fact that for use in mapping a 
uniform plan must be adopted, some one suggested that a term of the 


1 Classification of early Cambrian and pre-Cambrian formations, R. D. Irving, Seventh Ann. Rept 
U.S. Geol. Sury., for 1885—86, p. 454. 
2Tenth Ann. Rept. U.S. Geol. Surv., for 1888-89, Report of the Director, p. 66. 
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same class as Cambrian, Silurian, and Devonian should be selected for 
rocks here included, and to oceupy this place the term Algonkian was 
proposed and accepted. The proposed general scheme of classification 
for the lower part of the geological column is as follows: 


Carboniferous. 
Devonian. 
Silurian. 
Cambrian. 
ProterozZOl Cc <:.=< = 22sec oe eee Saeed me Algonkian. 
relieam < sos2035. aos cee eee oe tee eae Archean. 


PaleOzoiCk nc Sac oes oo oe a eee eee 


The introduction of the term Algonkian has been objected to on the 
ground that it will supersede the older term Huronian. In answer to 
this it may be said that Huronian has not been generally used as 
Algonkian is defined, and the latter therefore does not supersede the 
former term. Huronian will be retained for certain of the clastie series 
of Lake Superior and Canada, as well as for rocks in an equivalent po- 
sition in other parts of North America and Europe, if such equivalence 
ean be determined, just as before Algonkian was introduced, The 
Huronian will stand as one of the great series of rocks which together 
make up the Algonkian. 


DELIMITATIONS OF THE ALGONKIAN. 


The further back we go in the history of the world for any given 
region the more frequent have been the changes through which a rock 
stratum has passed, and therefore there is increasing difficulty in 
determining bounding planes with sharpness, although in different 
regions rocks of the same degree of metamorphism may differ vastly in 
age. The truth of this is well illustrated by comparing the eastern 
and western regions of the United States. In the former powerful 
movements have occurred until late in Paleozoic time, as a result of 
which the Cambrian, Silurian, and Devonian rocks over large areas 
have not been separated from the pre-Cambrian. In certain areas this 
separation has been accomplished, but only by the most accurate and 
painstaking application of modern methods. In parts of Massachu- 
setts and Vermont the areas covered and the results reached have 
involved an enormous amount of labor, although of late paleontology 
has been an important help in unraveling the problem. Under these 
circumstances how much more difficult should one expect it to be to 
separate the pre-Cambrian clastic series from the Archean. 

In parts of the West, where no close folding has occurred since Cam- 
brian time, it is easy to separate the Cambrian from the pre-Cambrian, 
and in regions in which metamorphosing influences have not been at 
work for a still longer time it is easy to separate the pre-Cambrian 
clastics from the Archean. But in other regions this separation is 
made with the greatest difficulty, and doubtless over large areas it 
will never be satisfactorily done. Just as in parts of the Appala- 
chians it may be impracticable to separate the Cambrian rocks from 
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the pre-Cambrian clastic series, so it will be for a long time impos. 
sible to decide in some regions upon sharp boundary lines between the 
pre-Cambrian clasties and the Archean. Giving full force to this posi- 
tion, it is no reason why the discrimination should not be made where 
it can be. 

Recent work in petrography has demonstrated that dynamic action 
and environment, not time, are the important elements in the oblitera- 
tion of clastic characteristics. Rock movements also destroy the evi- 
dences of diseordances between series where there have been real 
unconformities. This destruction of the evidence of structural breaks 
comes about largely as the result of an approaching parallelism of bed- 
ding caused by the close folding, but far more important than this is 
the production of common secondary structures, with the simultane- 
ous development of crystalline schists from the newer series. AS @ 
consequence, basal conglomerates are in some places almost the only 
means of discriminating between the newer and older series, and if the 
metamorphosing influences were strong enough to destroy the pebbled 
character of such beds, changing them into schists or gneisses, as has 
occurred in many places in the Cambrian of the Appalachians, this 
means of detecting a break between series is also lost. The problem 
is rendered still more difficult because of the fact that in many districts 
where there are real unconformities there was originally no basal con- 
glomerate. At many localities in the far West the basement fossilifer- 
ous series are built up of the constituent minerals of the underlying 
rocks rather than of large fragments of them, and even where not folded 
have in some places so closely simulated the original rocks that geolo- 
gists have been at a loss to determine at what plane the clastics begin. 
If it has proved difficult to separate the unfolded clastics from underly- 
ing crystallines, how much more difficult must it of necessity be to 
separate series that have together been subjected to intense and perhaps 
repeated dynamic action. 

The Algonkian has been defined as including all -recognizable pre- 
Cambrian elastics and their equivalent crystallines. In the consider- 
ation of the character, origin, and delimitation of the Archean the 
lower limit of the Algonkian has been given. Its basal plane is the 
lowest of the recognizable clastic rocks. It has been seen that there 
are great differences in ease of recognition of the basal Algonkian 
plane in different regions. In the Uintah Mountains, in the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona, in portions of the Lake Superior region, in the Origi- 
nal Huronian region, and elsewhere between the Algonkian and the 
Archean there are great unconformities, above which are the readily 
recognizable clastic rocks, and below which are the thoroughly erystal- 
line basal complexes. Even-in many regions in which there has been 
repeated folding since Archean time, and in regions obscured by 
eruptive activity, it is perfectly clear that a large part of the rocks are 
clastic and belong with the Algonkian, while other parts have all the 
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characteristics of the Basement Complex. Occupying an intermediate 
position, occasionally areas of rock are found which can not certainly 
be placed with the Algonkian or the Archean, but this difficulty is not 
peculiar to these periods. In folded districts the same difficulty is 
occasionally found in separating the Cambrian and Silurian, and in 
Canada great areas of unaltered flat-lying rocks have been mapped as 
Cambro-Silurian because of the difficulty of separating them into Cam- 
brian and Silurian. 

Many of the members of the Canadian Geological Survey have 
described the Huronian and the Laurentian as conformable, with grada- 
tions between the two. This apparent accordance and gradation is in 
many cases due to the fact that placed with the Huronian are many 
rocks which would under the usage of the terms here proposed be 
regarded as Archean. In other cases there are apparent conformities 
and gradations. between undoubted clastics and the underlying rocks 
haying all the characteristics of the fundamental complex. The signifi- 
cance of these gradations has been already discussed (see pp. 730-732). 
It was seen that they are not inconsistent with genuine structural 
breaks. 

It has been stated that the base of the Cambrian is placed by 
many at the Olenellus fauna. The widespread uniform character of 
this fauna, both in Europe and in America, makes it particularly easy 
of identification, and therefore valuable for purposes of discrimination. 
Evidently all the reasons for placing this fauna at the base of the Cam- 
brian apply as well for placing the horizon below this as uppermost 
Algonkian. 

In the Lake Superior region and in many other localities, above the 
Algonkian are unconformities, the first of the Cambrian being middle 
or upper. In other regions, as in Newfoundland, the upper Algonkian 
is marked by an unconformity, and the formation immediately above 
bears the Olenellus fauna. This is the most favorable and clear case. 
In the Wasateh and several other ranges of Utah and Nevada, in Brit- 
ish Columbia, and probably in the southern Appalachians, below the 
Olenellus fossiliterous Cambrian are conformable series of great thick- 
nesses. Are these lowest Cambrian or uppermost Algonkian? May 
not the Olenellus fauna be found in the future to extend downward for 
a long way through a greater or less thickness of these apparently 
barren rocks? If in any region the fauna be found to extend down- 
ward for a long way, it is probable that species and genera character- 
istic of the Olenellus horizon as now known will drop out and others 
will appear which are different. The Olenellus would thus grade into 
a pre-Olenellus fauna. Such a gradation will doubtless somewhere be 
found, while in other regions the change from an Olenellus fauna to 
one of a pre-Olenellus type may occur abruptly. In either case, there 
will finally appear a fauna which is not the present known Olenellus 
fauna, but which is as different from it as is the Cambrian from the 
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Silurian (Ordovician). A8 the term is here used, such a fauna is pre- 
Cambrian, and rocks containing it are Algonkian. In the following 
paragraphs great barren inferior series conformably below the known 
Cambrian are placed with the Algonkian on the ground of probability. 
The presence of an abundant Lower Cambrian life at a certain horizon 
within the conformable succession, with apparently complete absence 
of life in immense thicknesses of rocks conformably below, which, so 
far as lithological character is concerned, are equally likely to bear fos- 
sils, throws the weight of evidence in favor of the Algonkian age of 
these rocks. It is, however, more than probable that some part of the 
conformable downward extensions of the Cambrian, which are here 
provisionally referred to the Algonkian, will in the future be found to 
belong with the post-Algonkian. 

The newest Proterozoic or Algonkian rocks of different regions may 
stand in different positions, just as the superior rocks of the Paleozoic 
may in any given region be Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, or Carbon- 
iferous. 

In the application of the term Algonkian to rocks in the field in 
difficult cases, it should be used only where there is a high degree of 
probability that the series concerned are really pre-Cambrian and post- 
Archean. Rocks of sedimentary origin in a crystalline or semicrystal- 
line condition, which chance to be devoid of fossils and which have 
no determinable relations with the fossiliferous series, should not be 
called Algonkian without some strong evidence of pre-Cambrian age. 
Sedimentary rocks of uncertain age below a determined fossiliferous 
series should be denominated only as older than this series. For 
instance, if the fossiliferous formation is Cretaceous, they should be 
called pre-Cretaceous. If the above be true of sedimentary rocks, it is 
still more applicable to the surface voleanic rocks, the age of which 
can be determined only by structural relations and which vary in age 
from Archean to Recent. 

In some regions the pre-Cambrian rocks are predominantly fine- 
grained crystalline schists, gneisses, and gneissoid granites in certain 
areas, but in other areas there may be limestones, slates, quartzites, 
and other associated formations which are presumptively Algonkian. 
Unless a structural break between the two is discovered there is a 
great temptation in this case to apply the term Algonkian to the 
whole region; but when it is remembered that original unconformities 
between the Archean and the Algonkian may be obliterated, it becomes 
evident that the only safe procedure is to apply the term Algonkian to 
the rocks which certainly belong to this period, and to use the term 
pre-Cambrian for the granitic, eneissic, and schistose rocks, which may 
be, to be sure, metamorphosed Algonkian eruptive or sedimentary rocks, 
but which also may be Archean. In certain localities the term Algon- 
kian has already been applied to such an unseparated complex. To use 
the term in this indiscriminate manner will be sure to render it value- 
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less, because it will become so vague. If the tendency to give a definite 
position to a complex of rocks of undetermined age can not be resisted, 
it is far better to call it Archean than Algonkian, as the former has been 
for many years the receptacle for the unknown. 


DIFFICULTIES IN ALGONKIAN STRATIGRAPHY. 


Since among the pre-Cambrian clastics paleontology is not yet avail- 
able in correlation, it is exceedingly difficult to make widespread 
subdivisions of the Algonkian, such as are made in later time. The 
difficulty is further increased by the unequal metamorphism in differ- 
ent regions of series of the same age. The Algonkian is in just such a 
position as regards wide correlation of its constituent series as would 
be the Paleozoic or Mesozoic if their known fossil contents were so 
small as to be useless for the purposes of correlation. The structure 
of individual districts and regions could be worked out and the forma- 
{ions correlated, but the attempt to equate the Cambrian, Silurian, 
Devonian, or Carboniferous of one region with rocks of the same age 
in a far distant one would be an almost hopeless undertaking. In the 
Carboniferous the beds of coal would serve as an important guide, but 
if implicitly followed and no fossils were available, the Triassic of 
Virginia, the Carboniferous of the Central United States, and the Cre- 
taceous of the West would be placed together. If the iron-carbonate 
formations of the Algonkian in the Lake Superior region, which appear 
to be more characteristic than any other one kind of rock, were followed 
as a guide, the result would be to place together two unconformable 
series. 

We may, perhaps, go so far in some cases as to correlate series which 
occur in different districts of the same region when a set of character- 
istic formations constituting the series occurs in like order and the series 
are in the same relative positions to overlying and subjacent series, one 
or both of which are known to be identical in the different districts. 
If in each of a number of areas several pre-Cambrian series occur, of the 
same general character in each area, with like relations to one another 
and tothe Archean and Cambrian, and not so far apart as to be outside 
of the same gevlogical basin, it is probable that a provisional correlation 
is warranted. While, then, it is not practicable to subdivide the Algon- 
kian into general series which shall cover the whole of North America, 
it is often possible to do so in a single geological basin, or in adjacent 
basins in which the relations of the separate formations and series cap 
be worked out. 


S1TKO WIEN CIE 
THE ORIGINAL LAURENTIAN DISTRICT. * 


The Original Laurentian district and its eastern extension may be 
considered to cover the broad area of pre-Cambrian rocks which have 
been closely studied north of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers 
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between the cities of Ottawa and Montreal. This does not include the 
Hastings district of Vennor. The statement below is largely based 
upon the work of Logan, Adams, and Ells. 


SUCCESSION. 


The Basement Complex, or Archean, occupies the larger part of the 
district. This is called the Ottawa gneiss or Lower Laurentian, by the 
Canadian geologists. The Archean consists mainly of a granitoid 
gneiss, reddish or grayish in color. Different parts of it differ in 
coarseness, in relative proportion of constituent minerals, and in dis- 
tinctness of foliation. It is poor in the iron-bearing minerals, but 
bands of hornblende-gneiss are not uncommon. Other schistose rocks 
are occasionally found. Contained in this gneiss are considerable areas 
of intrusive material, of which granite and syenite are two of the 
most important kinds. In this gneiss is, however, no material which is 
demonstrably of sedimentary origin, or even of surface o1igin, nor any 
material which suggests metamorphosed sedimentary or surface vol- 
canic material. Its lithological characteristics are those of modified 
plutonic rocks. It shows, both in the field and under the microscope, 
evidence of profound orogenic movements. It has no structure but 
foliation. Throughout much of the area the dip is in an eastern direc- 
tion at moderate angles. The vast thicknesses which have been given 
for the Lower Laurentian have been based upon the supposition that 
the gneissic structure is bedding. 

Resting upon the Archean is a series of Algonkian rocks. By the 
Canadian geologists these are called the Grenville series, and placed 
as Upper Laurentian. They will be referred to here as the Grenville 
Algonkian. The Algonkian is of a much more intricate lithological 
character than the Archean. In this series gneisses are still the pre- 
dominant rocks, as in the Archean, but they present a greater variety 
of mineral composition, are more frequently strongly foliated, and often 
occur as well-defined bands or layers, like strata of sedimentary forma- 
tions. Analyses of these gneisses by Adams show that they have the 
composition of shales and slates rather than that of the Archean gran- 
ites and gneisses; especially, the former contain less alkalies than the 
latter. Interstratified with the acid gneisses are hornblende-gneisses 
and hornblende-schists, beds of quartz-schists, and thick beds of crys- 
talline limestone. The gneisses are very often strongly garnetiferous. 
The limestones, and sometimes the gneisses, are graphitic, and in cer- 
tain places are so rich in magnetite as to furnish iron ores. The folding 
of the series is complex, the contortions of the gneisses (Pl. CXI) and 
their infoldings with the marbles being remarkably intricate (Pl. C XII). 
At various places the orogenic forces have been so great that bands of 
eneiss within the marble have been disrupted and autoclastic rocks 
produced. Tiese breccias frequently resemble closely a conglomerate, 
especially when bands of gneiss have been broken within a marble. 
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Even when the interstratified gneiss is breeciated the marble is often 
perfectly massive. Since in certain cases thick bands of gneiss have 
resisted pressure so as not to be fractured, while other belts of gneiss 
immediately above, interstratified with the marble, have been broken 
into autoclastic rocks, the phenomena have suggested that the brec- 
cias are basal conglomerates, and that there is a structural break 
between the part of the series bearing the marble and the gneiss. 
below. However, in all cases in which close study has been made these 
pseudo-conglomerates have been traced step by step into the ordinary 
interlaminated set of gneisses, schists, and marbles. Ells believes the 
marble series in the original Grenville area to be in numerous synclinal 
troughs, underlying and between which is the Ottawa gneiss. 

This upper series, consisting as it does of regular alternations of 
marbles, quartz-schists, and gneisses, bearing graphite and iron ores, 
is believed to be a profoundly metamorphosed sedimentary series, 
although there has not been discovered anywhere in the region any 
other evidence of clastic characters. So profound have been the oro- 
genic movements that the once-rounded grains, and even the pebbles 
and bowlders, if they ever existed, have been wholly destroyed. 

According to Adams, the gneisses of this series, unlike those of the 
Archean, show little or no granulated structure, but are characterized 
by extensive recrystallization with the development of new minerals. 

In the district gabbro covers numerous areas, some of them thou- 
sands of square miles in extent. The gabbro in many places has been 
profoundly modified by dynamic action, so as now to be regularly lami- 
nated over extensive areas. There are gradations at many places 
between the massive and laminated varieties. This gabbro was for- 
merly regarded as a later sedimentary series, but is now known to be 
an intrusive of later age. Various basic and acidic rocks are intruded 
along or across the lamination of the sedimentary series. 

Resting unconformably upon the upturned edges of the deeply eroded 
pre-Cambrian rocks of the region are the little:disturbed Cambrian 
rocks. 

The relations which obtain between the Basement Complex and the 
Algonkian, so far as yet ascertained, are those of apparent gradation. 
This is therefore one of the districts the phenomena of which may be 
explained by any of the different theories as to the origin of the 
Archean. Thedownward gradation was explained by Logan to be that 
of progressive metamorphism, the basement gneiss, as well as the Gren- 
ville series, being regarded as sedimentary. The relations have been 
explained by Lawson by the suberustal fusion of the Grenville series, 
thus producing the granite-gneiss. However, Adamy’s determination 
that the gneisses of the Grenville series most nearly like those of the 
Archean differ from them radically in chemical composition appar- 
ently shows that the hypotheses of Logan and Lawson are untenable, 
for if an average analysis of the entire Grenville series were taken, it 
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is highly probable that this difference would be still more marked. 
Consequently it is not probable that the Archean gneiss was formed by 
the fusion or metamorphism of the Grenville series. 

There remains the final hypothesis that the basement gneiss may be of 
igneous origin, either earlier or later than the sedimentaries, the apparent 
gradation not being real, but due to the profound metamorphism which 
has subsequently occurred. If the schistosity in the upper series was 
produced by accommodations parallel to the bedding, it is to be expected 
that a chief zone of readjustment would be at the contact between the 
upper sedimentary series and the lower igneous series. This being the 
case, it would follow that along this plane of movement the two series 
might be welded together, and a crystalline schist be produced, in part 
from one and in part from the other. Which of these three solutions 
will be considered most probable in the case of a given individual will 
depend largely upon the personal equation and the area in which the 
investigator’s work has been done. If he has been working in a dis- 
trict in which one of the three sets of relations are clearly demonstrated, 
he will be inclined to believe that this is the explanation which will 
apply to the district of the Original Laurentian. From present evi- 
dence I am inclined to believe that the Ottawa gneiss is igneous, and 
older than the Grenville series. 

Both Logan and Ells have subdivided the Grenville Algonkian into 
formations, but their successions are not the same, and as yet final maps 
of the area have not been published. While there is no doubt that sev- 
eral formations exist, the separation of them is exceedingly difficult, on 
account of the complicated structure and profound metamorphism. It 
follows that no accurate estimate of the thickness of the series has as 
yet been made. 

CORRELATION. 


If the principles of correlation advocated in Part I are true, we 
have no basis upon which to compare the rocks of the Original 
Laurentian area with those of the Original Huronian or other distant 
districts. As yet ithas not been shown that the areas of the Grenville 
Algonkian and the Original Huronian belong to the same geological 
province, and until this is done it can not be assumed that the more 
crystalline character of the former, and the presence of a clear uncon- 
formity between the Algonkian and the Archean in the Huronian 
district, give facts upon which to infer that the rocks of one area are 
older than those of the other. It is well known that in the eastern 
part of America strong dynamic action has affected the Paleozoic 
rocks for extensive areas, while in the Lake Superior region the Cam- 
brian rocks are undisturbed. These later movements and the intru- 
sions of the gabbro may have been the cause of the increased meta- 
morphism of the Laurentian. The Hastings Algonkian (considered 
later) occupies an areal position between the Original Laurentian and 
the Original Huronian. Also it is altered to an intermediate degree. 
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This suggests that it may be equivalent to both or a part of both, and 
that the different amounts of metamorphism in the three areas may be 
explained by the increased dynamic action in passing east. Also the 
unconformity at the base of the Algonkian in the Original Huronian 
area may be equivalent to an unconformity which exists at the base of 
the Algonkian in the Original Laurentian, the apparent gradation and 
absence of discovered evidence of unconformity being explained by 
dynamic action and igneous intrusion. While the Grenville Algon- 
kian can not be shown to be older than the Huronian of Lake Huron, 
on the other hand it can not be shown to be equivalent to or newer 
than it. As yet we can make no closer comparison than to say that 
both are Algonkian, and occupy some part of the time between the 
Cambrian and the Archean. 

The Original Laurentian district and the Adirondack district are 
thought to belong to the same geological province. In the following 
pages it will be seen that the Grenville Algonkian is paralleled very 
closely in character and relations by the Adirondack Algonkian, and 
is probably equivalent to it. The gabbros of the two districts are also 
probably contemporaneous. 


PRINCIPLES ILLUSTRATED. 


If it be regarded as proved that the Algonkian rocks are sediment- 
ary, this district furnishes good illustrations of the following principles: 
(1) Development of thick and extensive formations of completely crys- 
talline schists, gneisses, and marbles from sedimentary beds; (2) for- 
mation of autoclastic rocks; (3) formation of a massive sedimentary 
rock, marble; and (4) monoclinal gneissic banding. 

(1) Among al] the rocks of the district there has not been found, 
either macroscopically or microscopically, any evidence of clastic char- 
acters. The thick beds of limestone are changed to crystalline marble. 
The beds of sandstone have had each of the fragmental grains granu- 
lated and destroyed. The pebbles of the conglomerates, if such have 
existed, have also been mashed beyond recognition. Yet such is the 
regular interlamination of thick beds of marble, quartz-schists, and 
various gneisses, certain of the narrow bands being very graphitic, as 
to lead inevitably to the conclusion that the whole was once a sedi- 
mentary series. 

(2) While no genuine conglomerates are found, the bands of brittle 
gneiss within the plastic limestone have been shattered over extensive 
areas, and the fragments have been rubbed against one another until 
rocks were produced which are very similar to genuine conglomerates. 
These may, however, be traced to the brecciated and finally to the 
unbrecciated bands of gneiss. 

(3) Fragments included in the marble are evidence of profound 
dynamic action. This is further shown by the strain effects within 
the fragments and by the highly contorted gneisses which are always 
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found adjacent. Notwithstanding this, the including marbles are often 
massive, and show little or no evidence of strain. This renders it 
highly probable that this rock recrystallized under static conditions 
after movement ceased, the change being produced by the heated con- 
dition of the rocks, caused by dynamic action or igneous intrusion, or 
both. 

(4) Adams describes the Archean gneisses of the district as having 
a foliation which very generally dips to the east. As shown in another 
place (pp. 662-668), such uniform foliation over wide areas is probably 
explained by the formation of a cleavage, the development of fissility 
secondary to this cleavage, and later parallel impregnations or injec- 
tions between fissile lamine. 


Se CUE ONS Vs: 
THE ADIRONDACK DISTRICT. 


The Adirondack district is in the State of New York west of Lake 
Champlain, directly south of the Original Laurentian district. It 
includes the Adirondack Mountains and a portion of the surrounding 
area. 

SUCCESSION. 

The little disturbed Cambrian sandstone rests unconformably upon 
the pre-Cambrian rocks of the district. The rock succession in this 
district and the lithological characters of the rocks are almost identical 
with the Original Laurentian district, except that the equivalent of the 
Ottawa gneiss may be absent. The relative areas occupied by the 
different rocks are, however, different. The great central mass of the 
Adirondacks is anorthosite or gabbro. The gabbro in the interior is 
generally massive, but on its outer border it grades at many places | 
into a regularly laminated rock resembling very closely a laminated 
gneiss. It is clearly intrusive in the Algonkian, as shown by its con- 
taining fragments of the latter, by contact metamorphism, by cutting 
dikes, and by other field relations. 

About the gabbro area is a broad zone of the metamorphosed Algon- 
kian sediments, which Smyth (C. H.) proposes to call the Oswegatchie 
series. The contact between the two is not sharp, there being a belt 
of some width in which the sedimentary rocks and intrusives are inter- 
mingled. On the west side of the mountains, in passing toward the 
center from the gneissic area, the gabbro is first found in subordinate 
quantity, then becomes more and more abundant, then predominant, 
and finally is the only rock. These relations are characteristic of great 
batholitic intrusions. On the east side of the mountains the waters of 
Lake Champlain prevent one from determining whether or not a belt 
of sedimentary rocks free from gabbro lies east of the zone in which 
the two are intermingled. 

The peripheral belt of Algonkian is a great series of bedded rocks 
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having for mucn of the area, in a general way, a quaquaversal arrange- 
ment, the dips being rather flat. The rocks about the gabbro consist 
of white and red, regularly laminated, often garnetiferous gneisses; of 
crystalline limestones, some of the belts being of considerable extent 
and apparently of great thickness; of lesser quantities of garnetiferous 
quartz-schist; and of graphitic gneiss, and also include beds of mag- 
netic iron ore. The gneissic beds, interlaminated with the limestone, 
are garnetiferous and micaceous, or pyroxenic and hornblendic. Many 
of the latter may be intrusive. Near Hague is a bed of strongly graph- 
itic gneiss between beds of ordinary gneiss, which, viewed at a distance, 
has the appearance of a layer of coal in an ordinary bedded succes- 
sion. The Adirondack Algonkian is everywhere completely crystalline. 
Neither macroscopically nor microscopically do any of the rocks show 
any clastic structure, but the original beds were not obliterated. The 
direction of the bedding may therefore be determined in parts of the 
region by the contacts of the layers of different lithological characters. 
So far as observed, the schistosity of the series corresponds with the 
bedding. 

Between the marble-bearing gneisses are the intervening gneisses 
free from limestone, which are red or gray and orthoclastic. The 
broader of these areas are on the south and west sides of the Adiron- 
dacks. Smyth thinks that near Natural Bridge the gneiss grades into 
gabbro. On the western and southern sides of the Adirondacks the 
marbles are much more extensive than on the eastern side. The 
largest belt is 20 miles long and 6 miles broad. 

At many places the contact of the marble with the gneiss 1s of a most 
extraordinary character. The plane between them is one of great 
irregularity. Interstratified with the limestone are gneissic or pegma- 
titic layers. Asa result of a strong movement, at many localities the 
interstratified gneiss and pegmatite have been broken into fragments 
which are contained within the marble (Pl. CXIII), thus producing 
autoclastic rocks which in some places simulate remarkably erosion 
conglomerates. However, between the breccia and the interlaminated 
gneiss, pegmatite, and marble there are all gradations. The marble 
associated with or containing the disrupted fragments of the gneiss in 
some places shows no evidence whatever of movement, being massive 
and coarsely crystalline. The included fragments and gneiss adjacent, 
on the other hand, give all the evidences of strong movement. 

The relations which obtain between the lower gneiss and the Algon- 
kian are identical with those obtaining between the Archean and the 
Algonkian in the Original Laurentian district, and any one of the expla- 
nations offered for the latter may be thought to apply to this region. If 
it prove true, as suggested by Smyth, that the red gneiss is connected 
with and is a facies of the intrusive gabbro, the oldest series of the dis- 
trict may be the Algonkian sediments. Except for small areas, no maps 
have been published which subdivide the Algonkian into formations, 
and no estimate of the thickness of the series has yet been attempted. 
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MASSIVE LIMESTONE CONTAINING NUMEROUS FRAGMENTS. 


The whole has a strongly conglomeratic appearance; the fragments are, however, dynamic, Photograph by Walcott. 
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CORRELATION. 


The Adirondack district is directly south of the Original Laurentian 
district. It is separated from the latter by no great distance, but it will 
never be possible to connect the formations of the two areas, since the 
intervening distance is covered by Paleozoic sediments. However, the 
two districts appear to belong to the same geological province, and the 
lithological similarities of the Algonkian series are such that there can 
scarcely be a reasonable doubt that they are contemporaneous. Also, 
in all probability, the great gabbro masses of the two areas were con- 
temporaneous. Whether there is in the Adirondack district a lower 
series equivalent to the Archean gneiss of the Original Laurentian is 
uncertain. 

PRINCIPLES ILLUSTRATED, 


All the principles illustrated by the Original Laurentian district (see 
p. 770) are equally well shown by the Adirondack district. Further, 
the following additional principles are finely illustrated: (1) The qua- 
quaversal arrangement of the Algonkian series about the gabbro points 
to the introduction of this great batholitic mass as a cause of this dis- 
tribution; (2) the development of foliation parallel to bedding. 

(1) Probably before the appearance of the gabbro the Algonkian was 
nearly horizontal for much of the district. During the intrusion of this 
great mass of rock the sediments were uplifted in a general way about 
it, and consequently dip away from it. To this usual rule there are 
many local exceptions. The direct contact action of the fluent mass of 
the gabbro, the wider effect of the thermal waters emanating from it 
perhaps to great distances, and the mechanical readjustments in the 
sedimentary rocks, were probably important causes of the metamor- 
phism of the clastic series. 

(2) In the formation of schistosity parallel to bedding, which occurs 
in parts of the district, vertical shortening.and consequently horizontal 
elongation below the level of no lateral stress may have begun 
the process. When the rocks were subsequently folded the differ- 
ent degrees of strength of differently indurated beds evidently con- 
trolled the direction of differential movement, and the production of 
cleavage parallel to the bedding was thus assisted. Further, as before 
suggested, the great batholitic mass of gabbro may have promoted the 
accommodations parallel to bedding, and also, by furnishing hot solu- 
tions, which followed the structure, may have favored the development 
parallel to the schistosity of new minerals by metasomatic processes. 


SECTION V. 
THE HASTINGS DISTRICT. 


The Hastings district includes an area between the Ottawa and 
St. Lawrence rivers southwest of the city of Ottawa, extending from 
Peterborough and Hastings counties on the southwest to Lanark and 
Renfrew counties on the northeast. 
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SUCCESSION. 


The Basement Complex or Archean of this district differs in no 
particular from that of the Original Laurentian area, except that intru- 
Sive syenites may, perhaps, be more abundant. The Algonkian rocks 
are also very similar to those of the Laurentian area. As in that 
district, there are interstratified mica-schists and mica- gneisses, horn- 
blende-schists and hornblende-gneisses, quartz-schists, and marble; 
mica-slates are also found. There is, however, the great difference that 
in the Hastings area conglomeratic schists and gneisses are abundant. 
These may be seen in typical development about and between Madoe 
and Bridgewater. These conglomerates contain a great variety of 
pebbles, including granite, syenite, felsite, gneiss, marble, and quartz. 
The pebbles of the conglomerate vary from distinct, well-rounded ones 
to those which are flattened in a remarkable manner, in some cases 
being not more than a half inch broad and 5 or 10 inches long. Out 
in certain directions, the rock containing these pebbles appears to be a 
perfect crystalline schist. Cut in another direction, it is clearly a con- 
glomerate with a schistose matrix. The greater diameters of the flat- 
tened particles invariably accord with the direction of schistosity. 
The schist-conglomerates grade at various places into nonconglomeratic 
crystalline schists or gneisses. The demonstrably sedimentary origin 
of a portion of the rocks of the district and their gradation into erys- 
talline schists give additional evidence of the sedimentary nature of 
the marble-bearing series. Felsite, felsite-breccia, and other volcanics 
are associated with the sedimentaryrocks. These are extensivein area 
and are an important feature of the district. Also associated with the 
Hastings series are abundant augitic and hornblendic rocks, many of 
which are probably eruptive. 

According to Venner, the Algonkian is in infolded troughs in the 
Archean, exactly as is the Algonkian in the Archean of the Original 
Laurentian area, according to Ells. The Archean gneiss is far the 
most widespread, while the gneisses bearing the marbles occupy com- 
paratively limited areas. 

As to the relations which obtain between the Archean and Algonkian, 
so far as descriptions go, the same interpretations may be offered 
as in the case of the Original Laurentian and Adirondack districts. 
However, Venner, who has done more work in the Hastings district 
than anyone else, believed that the two are unconformable, and in sup- 
port of this view there is the presence of very numerous fragments of 
gneiss, syenite, and granite in the upper series which are exactly like 
the Archean and appear to have been derived from it. Since the Has- 
tings Algonkian is less metamorphosed than the Grenville Algonkian, 
the former district is a more favorable one in which to study the rela- 
tions of the Archean to the Algonkian, and if in the future it shall be 
found that the parallel schistosity of the two is really superinduced, 
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and that between them there is a structural break, this would have 
considerable weight in reference to the relations which obtain in the 
Original Laurentian area between the Archean and the Algonkian. 


CORRELATION. 


In geographical position the Hastings series is not very remote from 
the Original Laurentian. Also, as has been seen, there is a great 
similarity in the successions of the two districts, the main difference 
being in the presence of unmistakable conglomerates in the Hastings 
district and the presence of volcanics. It is probable that future work 
will connect the two districts, and positively determine the relations 
between them. It is thought that the Hastings Algonkian will ulti- 
mately be found to be a part of the same series as the Grenville 
Algonkian. This was the view of Logan, and it has been the position 
of most of the Canadian geologists; but certain of them, on account of 
the conglomerates and the volcanics, have correlated the Hastings 
Algonkian with the more remote Huronian rocks. If, as suggested on 
a previous page, the Grenville Algonkian and Original Huronian, or a 
part of it, may be equated, this correlation may prove to be equally jus- 
tifiable. Onasubsequent page evidence is given for dividing the Origi- 
nal Huronian into two unconformable series, the lower of which is the 
more crystalline. Should this subdivision stand, the lower of the two 
Huronian series is perhaps more probably to be correlated with the 
Hastings and Grenville Algonkian. 


PRINCIPLES ILLUSTRATED. 


This district gives fine illustrations of the extensive development 
of crystalline schists which are beyond all reasonable doubt of sedi- 
mentary origin. While extensive areas have lost all evidence of their 
fragmental characters, here and there the pebbles of the coarser-grained 
conglomerates have been preserved, although the matrix itself is com- 
pletely crystalline. The flattening of the pebbles of the conglomerates 
to oval forms, to cardboard-like layers, to films indistinguishable from 
the other laminae, and all gradation phases are beautifully illustrated. 
It is evident in many places that the resultant banding of the schist 
or gneiss is independent of bedding. This district also furnishes one 
of the finest instances known of the accordance of the greater diame- 
ters of the flattened fragments with the secondary structure, and there- 
fore shows that in this area the schistosity developed normal to the 
pressure. (See pp. 636-641.) 


SEOTION VI. 


THE ORIGINAL HURONIAN DISTRICT AND ITS NORTHEAST 
EXTENSION. 


The Original Huronian area borders the north channel of Lake 
Huron and extends west to Lake Superior. The continuation of this 
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Huronian area is mapped as a broad belt extending far to the north- 
east. This vast region has, however, been studied in detail only adja- 
cent to the north channel of Lake Huron and in the Sudbury district, 
a short distance from Georgian Bay. What follows applies only to the 
area which has been mapped in detail. 


SUCCESSION. 


The Archean of this district, as in the previous districts discussed, 
consists more largely of gneissoid granite than of other kinds of rocks, 
and there are also present various dark-colored schistose gneisses, and 
the whole is cut in the most intricate fashion with later intrusives, and 
oftentimes by pegmatite veins. The complex as a whole was pro- 
foundly affected by dynamic actions and deeply denuded before the 
Lower Huronian was deposited upon it. Resting upon this Basement 
Complex are the probably unconformable Lower Huronian and Upper 
Huronian series. In the original area, mapped by Logan and Murray, 
the Lower Huronian consists of five formations, in ascending order as 
follows: (1) Gray quartzite, 500 feet; (2) chlorite-slate, 2,000 feet; (3) 
white quartzite, 1,000 feet; (4) lower slate conglomerate, 1,280 feet; 
(5) limestone, 300 feet; total, 5,080 feet. Logan states that the esti- 
mates of the thickness of (1) and (2) are very doubtful. The chlorite- 
Slate (2) is a surface volcanic. Resting upon the Lower Huronian is 
the Upper Huronian, consisting of eight formations. According to 
Logan these are as follows: (1) upper slate conglomerate, 3,000 feet; 
(2) red quartzite, 2,300 feet; (3) red, jasper conglomerate, 2,150 feet; (4) 
white quartzite, 2,970 feet; (5) yellow, cherty limestone, 400 feet; 
(6) white quartzite, 1,500 feet; (7) yellow, cherty limestone, 200 feet; 
and (8) white quartzite, 400 feet; total, 12,920 feet. 

The above terms, proposed by Logan and Murray, could hardly be 
improved at the present time, except that the slate conglomerates 
would perhaps be called graywacke and graywacke-conglomerate. It 
is stated by Logan that included within these formations are consid- 
erable beds of extrusive and intrusive igneous rocks. These are not 
separated from the sedimentary rocks, and thus the total thickness 
above given is considerably more than the actual thickness of the sedi- 
ments. That the igneous rocks are in certain cases contemporaneous 
overflows is shown by their amygdaloidal character. Abundant intru- 
Sives are also present. ‘These include both greenstones and granite, 
which occur in the forms of bosses, dikes, and sills. The intrusion of 
bosses of the granite in the Huronian has caused increased metamor- 
phism about them, and since they cut both the Archean and the Algon- 
kian to a certain extent, they have bound together these groups. These 
intrusives are extensive in some areas, and this has led certain observ- 
ers to overlook the structural break which exists between the Archean 
and the Huronian Algonkian, and to conclude that all of the gneiss 
of this area is really intrusive and later than the Huronian, it being 
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supposed to be produced by the melting of the lower beds of the 
Huronian. 

On some islands about four or five miles east of Thessalon, below the 
gray quartzite (1) of the Lower Huronian is a great basement con- 
glomerate which contains waterworn fragments from all of the many 
different varieties of rocks of the Archean. This conglomerate passes 
up into the ordinary quartzite. The Archean here consists of dark- 
colored, fine-grained gneisses which have been intruded in the most 
intricate fashion by granite, and later both have been pegmatized. 
Numerous fragments of the gneiss are within the granite. Some are 
angular; others by absorption are partially rounded. 

Near the wagon road from Sault Ste. Marie to Garden River the lower 
slate-conglomerate is in almost direct contact with the granite of the 
Archean, and here its basal horizon is a recomposed granite-breccia, 
which so nearly resembles the original granite that its fragmental 
character is discovered only on the weathered surface, by reason of the 
more rapid disintegration of the matrix, thus leaving the irregular 
fragments of granite as protruding masses. This granite stucco, by 
decrease in the size of its fragments and increase in the quantity of 
the matrix, passes upward by gradation into the ordinary graywacke- 
conglomerate (lower slate-conglomerate) of the district. 

That the Lower Huronian rests unconformably upon the Archean is 
shown by these two contacts, at which the relations are perfectly clear. 
Before these contacts were discovered the existence of this unconform- 
ity was held upon the ground that in the Huronian are very numerous 
fragments of gneissoid granite and syenite which are exactly similar to 
the granite gneiss and syenite of the Basement Complex. This uncon- 
formity implies that the subjacent series had been folded, foliated, 
intruded by various igneous rocks, and profoundly eroded before the 
Lower Huronian was deposited. The uaconformity is thus as profound 
and indicates as great a lapse of time as it is possible for an uncon- 
formity to show. The Lower-Huronian and Upper Huronian have been 
considered separately, since there is probably an unconformity between 
them. This, however, rests upon less certain evidence. On the whole, 
the Lower Huronian seems to be more closely folded and somewhat 
more crystalline than the Upper Huronian. The field relations of the 
formations of the Upper Huronian to those of the Lower Huronian 
are such in certain localities as to make them difficult to explain with- 
out an unconformity. Also at a limestone quarry about two miles 
east of Garden River the upper slate-conglomerate in typical develop- 
ment bears pebbles and bowlders of the limestone of the Lower Huro- 
nian, and the contact is clearly one of erosion and between two forma- 
tions wholly different in lithological character. There is no evidence, 
however, that the erosion was great, and this change in itself would 
not necessarily mark a great time gap. The probability of an uncon- 
formity between the Lower Huronian and Upper Huronian is further 
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supported by the presence of numerous jasper fragments in the red jas- 
per conglomerate ,which are presumably derived from the jasper which 
is associated with certain parts of the Lower Huronian. 

In the Original Huronian area we therefore have the following ascend- 
ing succession: Basement Complex or Archean, unconformity, Algon- 
kian. The Algonkian is further subdivided into Lower Huronian and 
Upper Huronian, these series being separated by a probable unconform- 
ity. All of the above series were folded and deeply eroded before the 
deposition of the unconformably overlying horizontal Cambrian. 

The formations of both the Lower Huronian and the Upper Huronian 
are gently folded, the dips for most areas being only a few degrees. In 
parts of the district the folding is somewhat closer, but the rocks are 
nowhere closely corrugated. In this particular they contrast strongly 
with the Grenville Algonkian. 

In the earliest work upon the area north of Lake Huron, Logan and 
Murray called the Huronian rocks a nonmetamorphic series, in con- 
trast with those of the Laurentian area Their sedimentary and little- 
altered character is at once recognized This corresponds to what one 
would expect from their gentle folding. While it is true that the 
Huronian rocks have not been much metamorphosed, they are thor- 
oughly indurated—so completely so that when the rocks are broken 
the particles of quartz in the graywackes and quartzites and the peb- 
bles in the conglomerates are fractured instead of being pulled from 
their sockets. A microscopical study shows that their induration is 
mainly due to consolidation, cementation, and metasomatism. In the 
quartzites the quartz grains have been enlarged, and in many cases much 
independent interstitial silica has deposited. The feldspars have exten- 
sively altered to various secondary minerals, particularly to quartz 
and chlorite. While the microscope shows undulatory extinction in 
the mineral fragments, and even in some cases distinct fracturing, the 
movements have not been sufficient in the typical area to develop schis- 
tosity, although complex jointing is often found. Back from the coast, 
in the area in which batholites of granite are abundant, the metamor- 
phism is much more advanced. There intrusives and mashing play an 
important part. In proportion as the dynamic forces were strong, 
biotite and muscovite largely replace chlorite as an alteration product 
of the feldspar. The altered rocks instead of being graywackes and 
eraywacke-slates are mica-slates and mica-schists. 

Within the area of the Original Huronian there is a certain amount 
of variation in the stratigraphical succession and a considerable varia- 
tion in the degree of alteration. For instance, at Garden River the 
three lower formations are absent, the lower slate-conglomerate resting 
upon the Archean. As the Huronian is mapped to the northeastward 
from Georgian Bay, considerable changes take place in its character, 
but as yet no attempt has been made to follow the individual formations 
far from the lake shore. 
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The recent work of Bell in the Sudbury district shows that the 
Archean, Lower Huronian, and Upper Huronian have there the same 
general characters as near the coast, but as no subdivision of the series 
into formations is given, the latter may be different. While the Upper 
Huronian is in a general way similar to that of Georgian Bay, there are 
also present extensive areas of devitrified volcanic glasses and breccias. 

In this Sudbury district Bell summarizes the character of the Huro- 
nian as follows: The Lower Huronian is “a series comprising quartzites, 
massive graywackes, often holding rounded and angular fragments; 
slaty graywackes with and without included fragments, drab and gray 
argillites and clay slates, dioritic, hornblendie, sericitic, felsitic, mica- 
ceous, and other schists, and occasionally dolomites, together with 
large included masses or areas of pyritiferous greenstones. This group 
constitutes the ordinary Huronian of the district.”. The Upper Huronian 
consists of “a thick band of dark-colored siliceous volcanic breccia and 
black slate (generally coarse), overlaid by drab and gray argillaceous 
and nearly black gritty sandstones and shaly bands. The breccia is 
underlaid in places by quartzite-conglomerate.” Great bosses of intru- 
sive granite and diorite abound, and the associated rocks are much 
more metamorphosed than are the Huronian at the North Channel. 
The contact effect, thermal waters, and mechanical action have exten- 
sively changed the shales and grits into mica-schists, and the quartzites 
occasionally approach quartz-schist. 


CORRELATION. 


As to the relations of the Huronian Algonkian and the Grenville and 
Hastings Algonkian, nothing more can be said than is given on a previ- 
ous page. Logan thought the Huronian to be. probably newer than the 
Grenville, because of the structural break which obtains on the north 
shore of Lake Huron between the Huronian and Archean, but which is 
apparently absent in the Original Laurentian area between the Gren- 
ville and Archean, and because the Huronian rocks are not metamor- 
phosed, while those of the Grenville series in the Laurentian district 
are completely crystalline schists. However, it has been seen that 
crystalline character is not primarily due to age, but to dynamic action 
and igneous intrusion, and also that the apparent unconformity between 
the Laurentian Algonkian and the Archean may be really illusory. In 
the following section upon the Lake Superior region reasons will be 
given for placing the two lower series of clastic rocks there found as 
the equivalents of the Lower Huronian and Upper Huronian of the 
north shore of Lake Huron. 


PRINCIPLES ILLUSTRATED. 


In this district one may see the Basement Complex or Archean in 
its typical development, there being unusually fine examples of intru- 
sion of the earlier gneisses by later granites, with the characteristic 
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pseudo-conglomerates of intrusion. A basal conglomerate and erosive 
contact of unconformity are exhibited upon a fine scale east of Thessa- 
lon. It so happens that at one of the localities east of Thessalon, where 
an intrusive granite in the Archean is best observed, the basal con- 
glomerate of the Lower Huronian is immediately adjacent, and rests 
here upon the granite and there upon the gneiss, so that we have side 
by side the contrasting phenomena of eruptive and erosive unconform- 
ity. Along the North Channel the induration of rocks by consolidation, 
cementation, and metasomatism, with little dynamic action, is finely 
illustrated. Along the railroad between Algoma Mills and Sudbury, 
and at other localities, the development of mica-schists by a combina- 
tion of intrusion and mashing and the above processes is well illustrated. 
The great age of the little altered rocks affords excellent proof that age 
combined with considerable depth of burying is not sufficient to render 
rocks crystalline. The Original Huronian is the first district in which 
unconformity and degree of crystallization were used to separate the 
Archean from the Algonkian; also, it is the first district in which 
pre-Cambrian sedimentary series were separated into formations and 
mapped, and an attempt made to accurately determine their thickness. 


Sr Crisis OS Ngee ler 
THE LAKE SUPERIOR REGION. 


The ancient formations south of Lake Superior may be grouped into 
five great divisions: The Basement Complex, the Lower Huronian, the 
Upper Huronian, the Keweenawan, and the Lake Superior sandstone, 
These five divisions are separated by unconformities of great magni- 
tude, two of them, at least, being of the first order. According to 
the classification adopted by the United States Geological Survey, the 
Basement Complex is Archean; the Lower Huronian, Upper Huronian, 
and Keweenawan constitute the Algonkian for this region; and the 
Lake Superior sandstone is Cambrian. 

The area comprised in the Lake Superior region includes all the pre- 
Cambrian rocks south and west of Lake Superior to the Paleozoic 
deposits, and a broad zone on the north shore, extending roughly from 
the Lake of the Woods to Lake Nipigon, and thence southeast to the 
Original Huronian area. The northern limit of this area is indefinite, 
but the treatment below applies ‘only to those areas which have been 
studied in some detail. Included in the region south and west of 
Lake Superior are also various outliers, surrounded by Paleozoic sedi- 
ments, some of which are of great extent. The pre-Keweenawan dis- 
tricts which have been studied more or less closely in the great central 
area are the Marquette, Menominee, Penokee, Mesabi, Vermilion, Lake 
of the Woods, Rainy Lake, Hunters Island, and Kaministiquia. The 
more important outlying districts are the Sioux quartzites of Dakota, 
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Iowa, and Minnesota; the Wisconsin River valley slates, schists, and 
quartzites; the Chippewa and Baraboo quartzites of Wisconsin; and the 
Minnesota River valley gneisses. The Keweenawan rocks have received 
comprehensive study. 


SUCCESSION. 
THE ARCHEAN. 


The characteristic rocks of the Basement Complex are: (1) granites 
and gneissoid granites; (2) massive and foliated intermediate and basic 
rocks, such as syenite, gabbro, and peridotite; and (3) finely laminated 
or banded gneisses and schists. 

The granites and gneissoid granites are placed together, because 
between the two areinnumerable gradations. The granitoid rocks have 
the greatest variety in composition, coarseness, and degree of foliation. 
They include hornblendic, augitic, micaceous, and chloritic varieties, 
and vary from a very acid granite to syenite. They also vary from 
coarse, massive to thoroughly foliated rocks. If one speaks accurately 
and includes among granites only those rocks which are completely 
massive, the gneissoid granites include the greater part of the granitic 
rocks; for in large exposures it is usually possible to find some evidence 
of foliation. The granitoid areas are of greatly varying sizes, running 
from small patches to those many miles in diameter. Where entirely 
surrounded by the schistose division of the Basement Complex they 
frequently have oval or ovoid forms. Innearing the outer border of the 
granitoid areas the foliation often becomes more and more prominent, 
aud near the edge of an area the rock frequently passes into a well- 
laminated gneiss, similar to many rocks of the third division. 

The intermediate and basic plutonic rocks, like the acid ones, show 
both massive and foliated varieties, with gradations. They do not 
cover nearly so extensive an area as the granites. In some places the 
basic rocks appear to grade into the granites. 

The schistose rocks include fine-grained mica-schists, mica- gneisses, 
hornblende-gneisses, chlorite-gneisses, and various other green schists. 
The mica-schist and mica-gneiss or the green schists may each occur in 
extensive belts to the exclusion of the others, or they may occur inter- 
mingled or with gradations. All of these schists, on account of their 
fohation, were formerly supposed to be sedimentary, but many are now 
known to be greatly modified basic and acid igneous rocks. These schists 
have a gray, light or dark green, or black color, are usually strongly 
foliated, and the variations in strike and dipof this foliation within small 
areas are very great. Not infrequently these schistose rocks are traced 
by gradations into massive igneous rocks on the one hand and into sur- 
face lavas or tuffs on the other. The closest and long-continued field 
and laboratory study has wholly failed to show that any of the schists 
are of sedimentary origin. 
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The contacts between the schistose division and the granitoid divi- 
sion of the Basement Complex are often those of intrusion, the granitoid 
rocks being the later. In passing from a schistose to.a granitoid area, 
one first finds small, pegmatitic-looking veins of granite. Proceeding, 
one finds these veins becoming more numerous, and, after a time, unmis- 
takable dikes of granite appear, which multiply in number and size as 
the granite area is approached, until the granite is found in great bosses. 
Here we have perhaps a nearly equal quantity of schistose and granitoid 
rocks, and in this intermediate zone the schists may be found as a 
mass of blocks within the granite, sometimes at but small distances 
from their original positions, the whole having frequently a somewhat 
conglomeratic appearance. However, these pseudo-conglomerates, so 
well described by Lawson, grade more or less rapidly on the one hand 
into the schists and on the other into the solid gneissoid granite. The 
complete change may occur within a short distance, or it may extend 
over a mile or more. 

The elucidation of the relations between the schistose and massive 
areas of the Basement Complex is far from complete. It is certain that 
the massive rocks, from acid to basic, grade into typical foliated 
schists. It is equally certain that other large schistose areas have 
been produced from surface volcanics of various kinds. There are other 
large areas of schists and gneisses which as yet have not been traced 
into either unmistakable plutonic or volcanic rocks. Any or all of the 
massive or schistose rocks have been repeatedly intruded by igneous 
rocks of different kinds, so that it frequently happens that intrusive 
granite or peridotite, or other rocks of different ages and different 
degrees of alteration, are in the same district. As yet it is therefore 
impossible to say what varieties of rocks of the Archean are the oldest. 
The clean-cut, massive igneous rocks which show little or no trace of 
orogenic movements and intrude the more or less foliated rocks are 
usually comparatively late. In some places these late intrusives occupy 
great areas. Where these intrusives occur in the broad Archean areas 
separated from the Algonkian and Paleozoic rocks, it is impossible to 
say whether such igneous rocks are of Archean or of post-Archean age. 

The Basement Complex is then composed of intricately interlocking 
areas of massive and schistose rocks. Moreover, all of these rocks are 
completely crystalline. None of them show any unmistakable evidence 
of having been derived from sedimentaries, but many can be traced with 
gradations into igneous rocks, and therefore the greater proportion of 
them are igneous, if rock structures can furnish proof of such an origin. 

Northwest and north of Lake Superior many of the mica-gneisses of 
the Basement Complex have been called Coutchiching, and many of its 
green schists and perhaps surface volcanics have beeu called Keewatin. 
However, it is possible that under each of these terms Algonkian rocks 
have also been included, This is almost certainly true of the Keewatin. 

The Basement Complex is the most widespread of any of the Lake 
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Superior systems, and it doubtless runs under all later formations to a 
greater or less distance. That it is continuous under all such forma- 
tions can not be asserted, for while it was once so, it is possible, perhaps 
even probable, that in places, as a consequence of sedimentation and 
folding, the Basement Complex has been so deeply buried that fusion 
has locally resulted. It is even possible that such fused material is a 
partial source of the later volcanic eruptions. 

Before the earliest sedimentary rocks were deposited the Basement 
Complex was subjected to enormous orogenic forces, which folded and 
metamorphosed the rocks in a most intricate manner. Accompanying 
these movements, which undoubtedly occupied a vast period of time, 
were intrusions of various deep-seated igneous rocks, and also doubt- 
less their voleanic equivalents were extruded. 

The effect of these earlier orogenic movements and igneous intrusions 
upon the Archean rocks can not be discriminated from that of later 
movements and intrusions which also affected the Algonkian series. 
The total results only can be seen. As has already been indicated, as 
a result of the movements a cleavage was extensively developed, the 
rocks becoming metamorphosed and schistose. In the case of some of 
the green schists a fibrous structure was formed. 

Subsequent to and during the orogenic movements atmospheric 
forces were at work. Erosion continued long after the mountain-mak- 
ing movements had ceased, and for much of the Lake Superior region 
reduced the Basement Complex nearly to a plane or base-level. As 
evidence of this may be cited the fact that at the end of the erosion 
interval the Basement Complex, consisting of differing lithological 
materials, and therefore having a variable resisting power, did not vary 
in altitude more than a few hundred feet for long distances. At the 
beginning of Lower Huronian time the Basement Complex was, in the 
Lake Superior region, a universal system, and it now occupies all the 
areas not separately considered below. 


THE LOWER HURONIAN. 


After the forces of erosion had nearly exhausted themselves, there 
was the first advance of the sea over the Lake Superior region of 
which we have any evidence, as a result of which the Lower Huronian 
was deposited. 

The Lower Huronian rocks are best known in the Marquette and 
Menominee districts, on the south shore of Lake Superior; in the 
Vermilion and Kaministiquia districts, along the north shore of Lake 
Superior; and in the Lake of the Woods, Rainy Lake, Steep Rock 
Lake, and Hunters Island districts, northwest of Lake Superior. 

South of Lake Superior the fullest series anywhere found is in the 
Marquette district. The series in the Menominee district is somewhat 
different, but may be placed parallel to that of the Marquette district. 
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The following is the descending succession, that for the Menominee 
series being from Smyth: ! 


Lower Marquette. Lower Menominee. 


Negaunec iron formation, 1,000 to 1,500 feet. Peri etn Beene 

Siamo slate, in places including interstratified 
amy gdaloids, 200 to 625 feet thick. 

Ajibik quartzite, 700 to 900 feet. 

Wewe slate. 550 to 1,050 feet. 

Kona dolomite, 550 to 1, 375 feet. Crystalline dolomite, 700 to 1,000 feet 

Mesnard quartzite, 100 to 670 feet. Basal quartzite, 700 to 1,000 feet. 


Slates and altered basic and acidic volcanics, maxi- 
mum thickness, 2,000 feet. 


Ss 


The full succession given is not everywhere found in the Marquette 
district. This is due to the transgression of the Lower Huronian sea 
from the northeast, and to the fact that before the Archean land was 
entirely overridden the Ajibik quartzite had begun to form. It there- 
fore follows that the Kona dolomite, Wewe slate, and Ajibik quartzite, 
by overlapping, are each partly in contact with the Archean and partly in 
contact with the underlying formation. The only important difference 
between the Marquette and Menominee districts is that the slates and 
voleanies which occur in the Lower Menominee are not subdivided into 
formations, whereas in the Marquette district these are divided into 
two slates separated by a quartzite. 

The basal transgression horizon is always a quartzite-conglomerate, a 
quartzite, or a feldspathic quartzite. The conglomerate is of two types, 
depending upon the character of the underlying formation, which is 
here granitic and there schistose. Where metamorphism has been severe 
it passes into a conglomerate-schist, quartz-schist, mica-schist, or mica- 
gneiss. In the Marquette district this basal horizon must be subdi- 
vided between the four formations from the Mesnard quartzite to the 
Ajibik quartzite. Atmany localities the basal conglomerate, composed 
of detritus of the Archean, reposes discordantly upon the foliated edges 
of that system. In other localities the Archean and Lower Huronian 
appear to grade into each other. A common foliation is the rule. The 
dolomite is so crystalline as to make the name marble appropriate. It 
frequently contains a considerable amount of chert and of detrital im- 
purities. The iron-bearing formation contains all the ore bodies of the 
Lower Huronian of the two districts. It is almost wholly chemical or 
organic, being composed of siliceous siderite, hematitic slate, cherts, jas- 
pers, and griinerite-magnetite-schists. These different varieties grade 
into one another both vertically and laterally. Intrusive in the Lower 
Huronian series of the south shore are very numerous dikes and bosses 
of diorite (altered diabase), and in the Menominee district there are 
occasional dikes and bosses of granite. The extrusives, which cover a 
large area in the Menominee district, comprise a remarkable series of 
greenstones, greenstone-conglomerates, agglomerates, amygdaloids, and 
lesser quantities of acidic lavas. 


1 Relations of the Lower Menominee and Lower Marquette Series of Michigan (preliminary), by H. 
L. Smyth. Am, Jour. Sci. (3), Vol. XLVI, 1894, pp. 216-223, 
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At Black River Falls, Wis., is a series of ferruginous schists which 
is probably the equivalent of the iron-bearing formation of the Menom- 
inee and Marquette districts. In the Penokee district is a cherty 
limestone which is supposed to be equivalent to the dolomite of the 
Marquette and Menominee districts. 

In the Kaministiquia and Vermilion districts, on the north shore of 
Lake Superior, quartzites, conglomerates, quartz-schists, graywackes, 
mica-slates, mica-schists, and all the varieties of the iron-bearing for- 
mation are found. Also associated with these are very abundant vol- 
canic rocks, both basie and acid and extrusive and intrusive. As yet 
no general stratigraphical order for these various rocks can be given. 

In the Lake of the Woods, Rainy Lake, and Hunters Island districts, 
the Lower Huronian rocks, called Keewatin by the Canadian geolo- 
gists, consist of quartzites, graywackes, slates, green schists, sericite- 
schists, and various basic and acid intrusive and extrusive volcanic 
rocks, the latter being in the forms of both flows and tuffs. As yet no 
attempt has been made to place the formations in a definite strati- 
graphical order, although they have been separated in mapping into 
various lithological divisions. As described, perhaps the most charac- 
teristic feature of these districts is great batholitic masses of gneissoid 
granite. These were long called Laurentian, but clearly they must be 
regarded as post-Lower Huronian plutonic rocks. Another important 
feature of the districts is the great abundance of volcanics, both lavas 
and tuffs. These materials occupy large areas. The series are very 
generally affected by a strongly developed foliation, which is generally 
parallel to great intrusive masses of gneissoid granite. In some cases, 
also, the rocks have a parallel banding. These structures have been 
assumed to correspond with bedding, but of this no evidence has been 
given, and it is probable that in most cases they are secondary and 
produced in connection with the intrusion of the granite. At various 
places conglomerates at the base of the Lower Huronian contain water- 
worn fragments of quartz and bowlders of granite. These were regarded 
by Lawson as indicating a prior period of erosion, and he says that at the 
inauguration of the period there was an abrupt change in the conditions 
of deposition. 

In the Kaministiquia, Vermilion, Lake of the Woods, Rainy Lake, 
and Hunters Island districts the Lower Huronian rocks and those of 
the Basement Complex have very generally a foliation in a common 
direction, and at many localities there are apparent gradations between 
the two. The relations between the Archean and the Lower Huronian 
in these districts have been explained in three different ways: (1) The 
gneissoid granites called Archean have been regarded as intrusive in 
the Keewatin; (2) the Archean has been regarded as conformable 
older sediments which are more metamorphosed than the Keewatin; 
(3) the occasional conglomerates at the base of the Keewatin have 
been regarded as evidence of unconformity between the two, the com- 
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mon foliation and apparent gradations for most localities being con- 
sidered as secondary phenomena produced by dynamic action and 
consequent metamorphism. The intrusive granites are classified as 
Huronian or post-Huronian eruptives, as are other intrusives. Only 
those rocks are placed in the Archean which antedate the Huronian. 

Northwest of Lake Superior the only area in which a definite order 
of formations has been made out is at Steep Rock Lake. Smyth gives 
the following ascending succession for this district: Conglomerate, 
maximum thickness 100 feet; limestone, from 500 to 700 feet thick; 
ferruginous formation, probably voleanic ash, maximum thickness 600 
feet; interbedded crystalline traps, maximum thickness 1,000 feet; 
calcareous green schist, about 600 feet thick; upper conglomerate, maxi- 
mum thickness 100 feet; greenstones and greenstone-schists, thickness 
about 1,400 feet; agglomerate, thickness not given; and clay slate, 
thickness not given. The estimated thickness for the whole series is 
4,500 feet. 

The Steep Rock Lake series rests with characteristic basal conglom- 
erates upon the eroded edges of the Archean rocks. The series has 
been subjected to two orogenic movements. The first gave the series 
a monoclinal strueture with steep dips. The second was at right 
angles to the first, and folded this monocline into two synclines and a 
connecting anticline, the axes of which have a pitch varying from 60° 
to vertical. The Basement Complex was affected by this folding, as 
shown by the plications of dikes. Accompanying the second folding 
regional cleavage was developed at right angles to the forces, and 
this is continuous from the Basement Complex into the Steep Rock 
Lake series. On account of the folding the relation of the cleavage to 
the contact line varies from parallel to vertical. Accompanying the 
folding one major fault was formed. There was also an extensive 
development of autoclastic rocks, both within the Steep Rock Lake 
series and within the Basement Complex. 

From the foregoing summary it is apparent that it is yet too early 
to determine whether any formations of the Lower Huronian can be 
followed over all the districts of the Lake Superior region. It is cer- 
tain that some formations extend for considerable distances, but it is 
doubtful whether it will ever be possible to correlate the formations of 
the farther separated districts. 

For along time the Lake Superior region had been an area of deposi- 
tion. At the end of Lower Huronian time the region was raised above 
the sea, folded, and subjected to erosion. The orogenic movements 
of this time were very severe, in places closely crumpling the rocks 
of the Lower Huronian. In other localities, away from the axes of 
great disturbance, the Lower Huronian rocks were but gently tilted, as 
is shown by the small discordance in places between them and the 
succeeding series. In certain localities the areas of great disturbance 
are but a short distance from those of comparative quiet. 

As soon as the Lake Superior region was raised above the sea it 
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became an area of degradation. This period of the history of the Lae 
Superior region was a long one, as is Shown by the great inter-Huronian 
erosion. Wedo not know what Lower Huronian formations of a higher 
horizon than avy now found were wholly removed by the degradational 
forces. The depth of erosion varies greatly. The entire Lower Huro- 
nian series was. removed oyer wide areas, and also an unknown depth 
of the Basement Complex itself. At other localities, as in the Penokee 
district, the only vestiges of the Lower Huronian series are patches of 
dolomite, with a maximum thickness of 300 feet, all of the remaining 
formations being carried away. In the Marquette and Menominee dis- 
tricts the erosion stopped over considerable areas within the iron- 
bearing formation, this being due to the resistant character of that 
rock, As has been stated, the Lower Huronian has an estimated thick- 
ness of about one mile, and hence the differential erosion amounts to 


at least 5,000 feet. 
{HE UPPER HURONIAN. 


At the close of the long period of erosion which followed the Lower 
Huronian deposition the water once more advanced upon the Lake 
Superior region, and the Upper Huronian series was deposited. 

Lithologically this series consists of conglomerates, quartzites, gray- 
wackes, graywacke-slates, shales, mica-slates, mica-schists, ferruginous 
slates, cherts, jaspers, ferruginous schists, and igneous rocks, including 
both lava flows and volcanic fragmentals, as well as basic and acid 
intrusives. The series, as a whole, is very much less crystalline than 
the Lower Huronian, although locally the shales and graywackes have 
been transformed into mica-schists, and even into gneisses. 

The Upper Huronian immediately about Lake Superior in most dis- 
tricts is divisible into three formations: a Jower fragmental formation 
composed of slate, quartzite, and conglomerate, an iron-bearing forma- 
tion, and an upper slate, the basis of separation being that of mechani- 
cal and nonmechanical detritus. The central mass of the inferior 
formation is mainly a quartzose slate, but locally, and especially where 
thin and at upper horizons, it passes into a quartzite, while the basal 
horizon is frequently a quartzite or quartzite-conglomerate. The 
nature of this conglomerate varies greatly, depending upon the char- 
acter of the underlying formation, which in some areas is the Basement 
Complex and in others the Lower Huronian. In the first case the 
slates may rest upon the gneissoid granite, upon the schists (fig. 144), 
or upon the junction of the two. The basal conglomerate corresponds 
in character, being a recomposed eranite or granite-comglomerate, a 
recomposed schist or schist-conglomerate, or, finally, a combination of 
the two. ae 

Where the lowest member of the Upper Huronian rests upon the 
‘Lower Huronian series the underlying formation may be any one of the 
formations of the Lower Huronian. As a consequence the basal con- 
glomerate may consist mainly of the fragments of any one of these 
formations, or of allof them together. Not infrequently detritus derived 
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from the Basement Complex is mingled with that of Lower Huronian 
origin. However, as a consequence of the resistant character of the 
jaspery iron-bearing formation of the Lower Huronian, and of mining 
operations, the discovered contacts are most frequently between the 
Upper Huronian and this iron-bearing formation. In the basal con- 
glomerate or recomposed rock at these points the characteristic 
fragments are chert, jasper, and other ferruginous materials, and it is 
locally so rich in iron as to bear ore bodies. The uppermost horizon 
of the lower slate of the Upper Huronian in the Penokee district is a 
pure, persistent layer of quartzite. The central mass of the formation 
is a graywacke or graywacke-slate, passing in places into a shale or 
sandstone. 

Above the lower slate is the iron-bearing member, consisting of vari- 
ous ferruginous rocks, including cherts, jasper, magnetite-actinolite- 
schists, iron ores, and ferruginous carbonates, in some places bearing 
glauconite. It has been shown that all these varieties have been mainly 
derived, directly or indirectly, by transformation, from an original lean 
iron bearing carbonate, which was of chemical or organic origin, or a 
combination of both. Mingled with these nonmechanical sediments is 
a greater or less quantity of mechanical detritus. 

Above the iron-bearing formation is the upper slate formation. This 
is composed mainly of shales, frequently carbonaceous or graphitic, 
slates, graywackes, and mica-schists, often garnetiferous and staurolitic. 
The mica-schists are usually toward the upper part of the formation. 
The stages of the transformation between the plainly clastic and the 
holocrystalline rocks have been somewhat fully made out. 

The lower slate formation is of variable thickness, but is usually less 
than 1,000 teet. The iron-bearing formation is also of very variable 
thickness, its maximum being about the same as that of the lower slate. 
From its maximum thickness the formation varies to disappearance, 
the horizon being usually represented, however, by carbonaceous and 
ferruginous shales and slates. The upper slate formation includes the 
great mass of the Upper Huronian series. Its maximum thickness, 
including possibly interlaminated igneous rocks, is about 12,000 feet. 

In some districts, as for instance the Marquette, the iron-bearing 
formation is unimportant, and can mot be traced as a continuous hori- 
zon. In such areas the Upper Huronian, viewed in a large way, is a 
single great fragmental formation composed mostly of. argillaceous 
rocks and their metamorphosed equivalents. Near the base of the 
Upper Huronian, in parts of the Marquette district, is a magnetite- 
griinerite-schist, called the Bijiki schist. 

In certain areas during Upper Huronian time there was great vol- 
cani¢c activity, aS a result of which peculiar formations were piled up, 
wholly different from any of the ordinary members of the series. This 
volcanic activity greatly disturbed the regular succession, so that for 
each of the volcanic districts an independent succession exists, the 
sedimentary and volcanic formations being intimately interlaminated. 
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The two areas which are best known are the Marquette iron district 
and the east end of the Penokee district. In the Marquette iron dis- 
trict is an extensive area of greenstones, greenstone-conglomerates, 
agglomerates, and surface lava flows, many of which are amygdaloidal. 
Between the tuffs and ordinary water-deposited sediments there are all 
gradations at many places. In the Penokee district the materials are’ 
almost identical. The ordinary succession for this district extends in 
unbroken order for 50 miles or more, but east of Sunday Lake this is 
suddenly disturbed by the appearance of the volcanics. The character 
of the rocks and their order soon become so different that if one were 
not able to trace the change from one area-into the other there would 
be a great temptation to regard the part of the series bearing voleanics 
as earlier or later than the Penokee series proper. But the continuity 
of the two can not be doubted. Thus the occurrence well illustrates 
that lithologieal character in pre-Cambrian time, as in post-Cambrian, is 
no certain guide as to relative age. Finally, associated with the Lake 
Superior Upper Huronian rocks are many later intrusive dikes and 
interbedded sills, chiefly diabases, gabbros, and diorites; but local 
granitic intrusives also oceur, particularly in the Crystal Falls district, 
and possibly also in the Menominee district. 

The type area of the Upper Huronian is the Penokee district. Here 
the fullest succession is found under the most favorable circumstances. 
It consists of a quartz-slate formation, an iron-bearing formation, and 
an upper slate formation. The quartz-slate has an average thickness 
of about 500 feet. The central part of the formation is a mica-slate. 
At its base is a horizon of conglomerate, and at its top is a persistent 
layer of quartzite about 50 feet thick. The iron-bearing formation has 
an average thickness of 800 feet. It consists of cherty iron carbonate, 
ferruginous slates and cherts, and actinolitic and magnetitic slates. 
Within this the iron-ore bodies are found. The upper slate formation 
has a maximum thickness of about 12,000 feet. It varies in character 
from clay-slate through graywacke and graywacke-slate to mica-slate. 
The Penokee series is intruded by diabase, which occurs both as 
cutting dikes and as interbedded sheets. Therefore a considerable por- 
tion of the thickness of 13,300 feet above given may be composed of these 
intrusive rocks. 

The other districts in which the Upper Huronian series can be best 
studied are the Marquette, Mesabi, and Animikie. Remote from the 
Lake Superior region proper the rock series which are below correlated 
with the Upper Huronian have not the same successions of formations 
as in these districts. The Upper Huronian north of Lake Huron has a 
set of formations which can not be separately correlated with the 
formations above given; the same is true of other series which are 
placed in the Upper Huronian. The position of these latter as a part 
of the Upper Huronian must not be considered as finally determined, 
but rather as representing the probability from the weight of evi- 
dence at the present time. It can not be expected that in a great 
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geological basin the same subordinate succession of formations will be 
everywhere found. 

With the Upper Huronian rocks of the Wisconsin River valley and 
the Baraboo district are various quartz-porphyries and porphyry-tufts. 
Between these districts, surrounded by Paleozoic rocks, are areas of 
similar porphyries and porphyry-tuffs which are doubtless of the same 
age. Intimately associated with these rocks are microgranites and 
granites. The microgranite of Berlin has a well-developed cleavage in 
one direction, and a rift at right angles to the cleavage. The cleavage 
is due tothe parallel arrangement of innumerable minute flakes of mica 
and crystals of hornblende. The phenocrysts of feldspar are greatly 
flattened in the plane of cleavage, and are fractured diagonally to the 
cleavage. In some cases there are two sets of diagonal fractures about 
at right angles to each other, and at 45° to the cleavage. Many of the’ 
fractures have been healed by secondary infiltrations. In the case of 
this microgranite, it appears that the cleavage developed normal to the 
pressure, and that the fractures occurred at the same time in the por- 
phyritic feldspar crystals in the shearing planes. 

So far as one can judge from present knowledge, the Upper Huro- 
nian is the most widespread of the Lake Superior pre-Cambrian sedi- 
mentary series. The great region including the various districts 
extends from the Sioux quartzites of Dakota on the southwest to the 
Huronian rocks north of Lake Huron on the east, and thence far to 
the north, and from Lake Huron to the Animikie series of the national 
boundary west of Lake Superior. Within this area are included, 
in addition to the districts mentioned in this paragraph, the major 
portion of the large area of Huronian rocks in the upper peninsula 
of Michigan, the eastern arms of which are the Menominee, Felch 
Mountain, and Marquette iron-bearing districts; the Wisconsin valley 
series; the greater part of the Penokee-Gogebic iron-bearing series of 
Michigan and Wisconsin; the Chippewa and Baraboo quartzites of 
Wisconsin; the St. Louis slates of Minnesota; and the newly developed 
Mesabi range of Minnesota. That mostand perhaps all of these areas 
were once connected there can be no reasonable doubt. 

The broad semicircular zone of Upper Huronian rocks extending 
from the national boundary west of Lake Superior through Ontario, 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin to the north channel of Lake 
Huron, and thence north to the east side of James Bay, suggests that 
the transgression of the sea was from the south and east, and that the 
source of the mechanical detritus is the great expanse of so-called Lan- 
rentian rocks west of Hudson Bay and north of Lake Superior. How 
far the sea transgressed over this area, and whether it also advanced 
toward it from the north and west, is unknown. It is probable that as 
the sea advanced from the south the great mass of fragmental detritus 
making up the Baraboo and Sioux quartzites was laid down before the 
sea had transgressed to what is now the north shore of Lake Superior, 
and thus would be explained the difference in the character of the 
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formations of the Sioux quartzites, Baraboo quartzites, etc., and those 
of the Upper Huronian rocks adjacent to Lake Superior. 

In this case the advancing ocean was perhaps making its progress by 
land and sea erosion, quite as much as by subsidence. However, there is 
reason to believe that the whole of the area included within the west 
end of the Lake Superior basin, i. e., from the Animikie district to the 
Mesabi range, and thence to the Penokee district, was submerged prac- 
tically at the same time. For here we have three great formations of 
like character in identical order. The lowest formation, the quartzite 
and quartz-slate, with conglomerates derived from the Basement Com- 
plex and the Lower Huronian, is the first deposit of the advancing sea. 
After this came a deepening of the water, when the calcareous and 
ferruginous formation, now constituting the iron-bearing member, was 
laid down. Then, perhaps as a consequence of the upbuilding of this 
formation, came a shallowing of the water and the deposition of the 
great thickness of clayey sediments of the Upper Huronian. As the 
last formation must have been deposited in shallow water, and yet is 
of great thickness, the bed of the ocean was probably sudsiding during 
the remainder of Upper Huronian time. 

At the end of the deposition of the Upper Huronian rocks the Lake 
Superior region rose above the sea, and the atmospheric forces once 
more set to work. The orogenic movements following the Upper Huro- 
nian, like those following the Lower Huronian, were locally intense, 
but in general the folding was of a gentle character. In certain areas, 
and some of them of considerable size, the plications were so severe as 
to give the Upper Huronian rocks a foliated structure and a completely 
crystalline, schistose, or gneissic character ; but for much larger areas 
the changes in the Upper Huronian rocks are mainly those of cemen- 
tation, metasomatism, and consolidation, although mashing played a 
subordinate part. As in the case of the Lower Huronian, the areas of 
intense plication are in places but short distances from those in which 
the rocks have been merely tilted. 

How deep the Upper Huronian denudation went it is impossible to 
say. We know only that at a maximum the Upper Huronian rocks are 
now 13,000 feet thick, and in certain other places are entirely absent, the 
higher members disappearing first and the lower members last. Thus 
the difference of the Upper Huronian denudation is measured by 13,000 
feet. To this must be added the unknown thickness of the Upper Huro- 
nian rocks which have been wholly swept away, and the thickness of the 
Lower Huronian and Basement Complex which were cut at this time. 
The thickness represented by these three elements is unknown, but it 
is probably great. 

Of the outer limits of the Upper Huronian transgression we are as 
ignorant as of the preceding ones, but it is certain that it extended to 
the outer areas mentioned as belonging to this series. Beyond these 
limits no knowledge is available. The original extent of the Upper 
Huronian to the east, south, and west will probably never be deter- 
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mined, since the ancient rocks are covered by the Cambrian and post- 
Cambrian sediments. Whether the transgression extended over the 
Great Northern Area of Canada to the Paleozoic deposits will doubtless 
be ascertained when this vast region 1s studied in detail. 


ALTERATION OF LOWER HURONIAN AND UPPER HURONIAN. 


It is impossible to discriminate the effeets of the inter-Huronian 
orogenic movements from the post-Huronian orogenic movements; 
therefore only their total effect upon the Huronian series can be given. 

The processes of deformation resulted in the folding of the series, in 
fracturing them over extensive areas, in the production of secondary 
structures, and in the metamorphism of the beds. In all of the districts 
the folding of both the Upper and Lower Huronian is of a complex type. 
Great complexity is illustrated in the Marquette, Menominee, Vermilion,. 
Kaministiquia, Steep Rock Lake, and probably other districts. The 
character of the folding in the more complex areas has not been worked 
out in detail except in the Marquette and Steep Rock Lake districts. 
Major faults are not conspicuous, although faulting in a minute way 
within the beds may be everywhere found. 

The Lower and Upper Marquette series may be taken as illustrative 
of deformation by combined flowage and fracture. While the beds as 
a whole are folded without major displacement, all of the brittle forma- 
tions, such as the alteration phases of the sandstone, limestone, and iron- 
bearing formation, are shattered through and through, so that a hand 
specimen can hardly be obtained which does not show complex fractur- 
ing. When the microscope is applied to the material it is further found 
that movement has occurred throughout the rock, not a single sec- 
tion among hundreds being found which does not show rearrangement. 
The argillaceous beds, on the other hand, were extensively deformed 
without fracturing. Accompanying the deformation, cleavage and 
fissility were widely developed. A schistose structure was also devel- 
oped in the Archean, As a consequence at many places the Upper 
Huronian, Lower Huronian, and Archean have a common foliation. In 
the closely folded districts the same forces which produced secondary 
structures also partly or wholly destroyed the original bedding. 
Where evidence of original bedding is still found this may or may not 
accord with the secondary structures. 

The deformation further resulted in extensive metamorphism of the 
Huronian rocks. The argillaceous beds were transformed into slates, 
mica-schists, often garnetiferous and staurolitic, or mica-gneisses; the 
sandstones into quartzites and quartz-schists; the limestones into cherty 
dolomites or marbles; the cherty iron carbonates into the various rocks 
of the iron-bearing formation; and the volcanics into chloritie, biotitic, 
and hornblendic schists. In the alteration of the iron-bearing carbon- 
ates, largely by metasomatic processes, the original bedding is in most 
places emphasized. The processes concerned in this metamorphism 
were ordinarily consolidation, cementation, metasomatism, and mashing. 
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In certain districts the process was greatly promoted by the intrusive 
igneous rocks, many of which are doubtless of Keweenawan age. In 
connection with granitic intrusion at certain places there is extensive 
pegmatization of the beds. In the Michigamme slate of the Upper 
Huronian in the Marquette district this pegmatization has, however, 
oceurred as aresult of extreme dynamic metamorphism independently 
of any igneous intrusion. 

The contact horizon between the Archean and the Lower Huronian 
and that between the Lower Huronian and the Upper Huronian were 
naturally planes of accommodation, and at these planes particularly 
schistosity in the unconformable series developed. At the contact 
horizon between the Lower Huronian and the Archean, where basal con- 
glomerates existed, they have been largely transformed to schist-con- 
glomerates or crystalline schists showing no trace of a conglomeratic 
character. These modifications of original relations make it difficult 
at many localities, or even in entire districts, to detect the structural 
break between the Archean and Lower Huronian. While this is the 
case, it oftens happens in favorable places, and in almost every dis- 
trict at some locality, that the dynamic metamorphism was not so 
great, and therefore basal conglomerates may there be found resting 
upon the truncated edges of the Archean. The Upper Huronian has 
been so slightly folded over large areas, or for entire districts, that the 
unconformity between it and the Archean or the Lower Huronian is 
most glaring. However, in the districts of greatest plication, like the 
Marquette, Menominee, Felch Mountain, and Kaministiquia, the fold- 
ing was so intense as to bring the bedding of the two series into approx- 
imate harmony, to develop conformable secondary structures, and partly 
to obliterate conglomerates. Consequently this unconformity was not 
discovered for many years. A close study in recent years, however, 
has shown that basal conglomerates may be found at hundreds of 
localities between the Upper Huronian and the Lower Huronian. 
These are particularly abundant when the contact is above the iron- 
bearing formation of the Lower Huronian. 

In general the Lower Hnronian is more erystalline than the Upper 
Huronian, because subjected to one or more periods of deformation and 
of igneous intrusion more than the newer series. While this is true as 
a general statement, for certain areas the inter-Huronian orogenic 
movements were so slight as to render it probable that the lower series 
was not strongly metamorphosed, although it was doubtless consoli- 
dated and cemented, and metasomatic alterations probably occurred. 
In districts in which the post-Upper Huronian deformation was severe 
this series is scarcely less crystalline than the Lower Huronian. How- 
ever, for the great areas of Upper Huronian the folding is gentle, and 
consequently the rocks show mainly the effects of the processes of con- 
solidation, metasomatism, and cementation, rather than those of mash- 
ing and pegmatization. The Lower Hnuronian in general may be said to 
consist mainly of crystalline schists and semicrystalline schists, and the 
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Upper Huronian consists mainly of semicrystalline schists and rocks 
which are merely consolidated and cemented, but in some cases crystal- 


line schists oceur. 
THE KEWEENAWAN. 


Again a change of conditions occurred, and enormous masses of 
igneous rocks appeared. After a time a part at least of the region 
sank below the sea, since sandstones and conglomerates are interstrati- 
fied with the lavas. In some places the basement lavas are thus inter- 
bedded with these clasties, but by the time the lavas reached such 
parts of the region, in other parts great thicknesses of igneous rocks 
may have been piled up. 

The Keweenawan rocks border nearly the entire area of the Lake Supe- 
rior basin. They appear on the east shore of Lake Superior, cover a 
large area on Keweenaw Point, in northern Wisconsin, and in eastern 
and northeastern Minnesota, and a great area about Lake Nipigon. 

The Keweenaw series is composed lithologically of gabbros, diabases, 
porphyrites, amygdaloids, felsites, quartz-porphyries, etc., and of sand- 
stones and conglomerates. Many of the basie and acid rocks con- 
stituting much of the series are surface flows. The diabase flows fre- 
quently pass in their upper parts into porphyrites and amygdaloids, 
Many flows are porphyritic or amygdaloidal throughout. The beds of 
quartz-porphyry and felsite are abundant in certain districts, but 
usually have no great lateral extent. While asingle basic or acid flow 
may be traced but a little way, frequently a set of flows of the same 
general character may have a great extent and thickness. But even 
the sets of flows can not be regarded as general formations for the 
whole of the Lake Superior basin. No tuffs have as yet been found. 

Since the number and thickness of the volcanic beds as well as the 
detritals vary greatly, the Keweenaw series as a whole is widely variable 
in character and thickness in different districts. Irom the base up the 
Keweenawan may be separated into three great divisions: (1) Basal 
gabbro, (2) interstratified lavas and clastic rocks, and (3) clastics. 

(1) The great basal gabbro occupies a broad belt in northeastern 
Minnesota, running from Duluth to the boundary between the United 
States and Canada, and having a width for much of the way of from 
20 to 25 miles. This basal gabbro also covers a broad area in northern 
Wisconsin. The rock has everywhere a typical granitic structure. It 
includes lithologically very magnetitic gabbro, olivine-gabbro, normal 
gabbro, and-masses of basic feldspar or anorthosite. The relations of 
these varieties to one another have not yet been determined. Much 
of the gabbro has a laminated arrangement of the mineral particles, 
and corresponding with this arrangement the rock has a bedded or 
sheeted appearance, but whether these structures were produced by the 
flowing out of great beds at the surface or by the cooling of a deep- 
seated igneous mass has not yet been determined. 

(2) The second division of the Keweenawan consists of all of the varie- 
ties of lava of the series, and interstratified sandstones and conglomer- 
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ates, the material of which was almost wholly derived from the neigh- 
boring lava flows. In the lower part of the division numerous volcanic 
flows are usually found, with few or no detrital beds. In passing toward 
the middle of the division, the sandstones and conglomerates become 
more and more numerous and of greater thickness. A given detrital 
bed may vary from a mere seam of narrow local extent to thick beds of 
sandstone and conglomerate, one of which has been traced by Marvine 
for more than 100 miles. Still higher the sandstones and conglomerates 
become predominant, and finally the volcanic products disappear. 

(3) The third division is composed wholly of sandstone and conglom- 
erates, derived very largely from the erosion of the lower divisions. 

Where the lavas of the middle division approach the basal gabbro 
they terminate against it diagonally, giving the appearance of an 
unconformity. From present knowledge the phenomena might be 
explained by regarding the great basal mass of gabbro as an intrusive 
which entered between the middle division of the Keweenawan and the 
Upper Huronian, or it might be regarded as a post-Huronian extrusive 
of such vast thickness as to have a gabbro structure. In the latter 
case the outer part was removed by erosion before the formation of 
the middle division of the series. 

The Keweenawan is the thickest of the series about Lake Superior, 
its maximum being estimated by Irving at the Montreal River to be 
50,000 feet. From this thickness it varies to nothing. This vast quan- 
tity of material does not, however, of necessity marks a period longer 
than, or perhaps even one as long as, the Lower Huronian or Upper 
Huronian, for the greater part of it is of igneous origin. The lava flows 
in their extent and thickness are to be compared with the great vol- 
canic plateaus of the far West rather than with local volcanoes, such as 
Vesuvius, or the local volcanoes of the Upper Huronian and Lower 
Huronian. No voleanic fragmental material associated with the lavas 
has as yet been discovered. ; 

The fact that erosion was contemporaneous with eruption for much 
of Keweenawan time is to be noted. Certainly when the period was 
well inaugurated much of the Lake Superior basin was frequen tly, if 
not normally, below the sea or near tide-water. Many of the eruptions 
may have been subaqueous. Here and there volcanic masses of such 
magnitude were built up as to rise above the water, and upon such 
areas the sea at the base and the air and rain above immediately began 
their course of destruction. The acid and more viscous lavas may 
have formed the more prominent elevations, and thus the attack was 
here more vigorous. This may partly explain the predominance of the 
acid pebbles in the conglomerates. 

This great volcanic period was doubtless one of unstable equilibrium, 
the lithosphere falling here and rising there. The final resultant of 
all the movements was the production of the Lake Superior syncline. 
This synclinal movement affects not only the Keweenawan rocks but 
the lower series, and in areas in which the unconformity between the 
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Upper Huronian and the Keweenawan is not great there is such a like- 
ness in strike and dip of the two series as to suggest at first that the two 
are conformable. It is only as the contacts between them are followed 
for some distance, and the Keweenawan is seen to be now in contact 
with one member of the Upper Huronian and now with another, that it 
is perceived that between the two there is an unconformity. 

What proportion of the Keweenawan had accumulated before the 
Lake Superior syncline began to form it is impossible to say. Possibly 
the larger foci from which the great extrusions of lava occurred were in 
the area now covered by water. Probably sinking went on at the same 
time as volcanic action, such as is common as a result of the upbuilding 
of mountainous masses of volcanic material. This suggestion, if true, 
would partly explain the apparent absence of voleanic fragmental mate- 
rial, which naturally would accumulate near the foci. 

Nowhere are the Keweenawan rocks so closely folded as to give them a 
secondary structure or a much altered character. Their induration is 
alinost wholly a process of cementation. The diabases, gabbros, and 
diorites so extensively intruded within the Lower Huronian and Upper 
Huronian rocks are, in part at least, in all probability, of Keweenawan 
age, but this is difficult to prove. 


THE CAMBRIAN. 


At the close of the Keweenawan deposition the Lake Superior region 
was again raised above the sea, and the pre-Cambrian erosion continued 
until the enormous thickness of Keweenawan and Huronian deposits 
was wholly truncated. What must have been mighty mountains were 
reduced to mere stumps. Following this denudation the sea once more 
transgressed upon the land, and the horizontal Lake Superior sandstone 
was deposited. It now occupies many of the bays about Lake Superior. 
It once was much thicker, and perhaps covered the highest points of 
land. Certainly it or an overlying formation once was at least 1,000 
feet higher than the level of Lake Superior, but these higher deposits 
have since been almost completely removed, so that they oceur only in 
patches within the depressions of the older rocks. 

Since Cambrian time no important orogenic movements or outbursts 
of volcanic material have occurred in the Lake Superior region; conse- 
quently the rocks have received little subsequent alteration. To these 
facts is due the possibility of outlining the pre-Cambrian history of this 
area with greater fullness than has been done in areas in which later 
disturbances have obscured the early history. 


CORRELATION. 


In the foregoing discussion the two lower clastic series above the 
Archean have been called the Lower Huronian and Upper Huronian. 
In both the Lake Superior region and the Original Huronian district 
we have a Basement Complex of identical character, and unconform- 
ably above this Basement Complex and unconformably below the 
Keweenawan we have two unconformable clastic series. The corre- 
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PLATE CXIV. Jaspilite. 


Fig. 1. Folded jaspilite, from Jasper Bluff, Ishpeming. The illustration beautifully 
shows the secondary infiltration of iron oxide and deformation by combined frac- 
ture and flow. By close observation iron oxide of three different ages may be seen. 
The oldest is the dark-gray hematite. Intersecting this is a more brilliant, steel- 
gray hematite and magnetite, and cutting both of the former are other veins of 
brilliant hematite and magnetite. The history of the rock seems to be, briefly, as 
follows: Banded hematite and jasper were bent by folding, probably while the 
rock was deep seated. During this folding the hematite was mashed and foliated. 
In a Jater stage, when the rock was more rapidly deformed near the surface, frac- 
turing occurred. This gave the conditions for the first infiltration of iron oxide, 
and later, when the rock was perhaps still nearer the surface, further deformation 
resulted in new fractures. Finally the crevices thus formed were filled with the 
latest iron oxide. 

Fre. 2. Brecciated jaspilite, from Jasper Bluff, Ishpeming. The illustration gives 
evidence of the same history as shown by fig. 1. However, during the final process 
the layers of jasper, which were bent at the earlier stage, were broken through 
and through, producing a breccia, The same evidences are seen of three stages 
of iron oxide as in fig. 1. The less brilliant gray is the earliest mashed hematite ; 
the intermediate gray represents a first infiltration. After this there was shat- 
tering, and finally the breccia was cemented by brilliant, steel-gray hematite and 
magnetite. 
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sponding formations of each of these series are not the same in all 
districts; but this could not be expected in a geological province so 
great as the one here considered. However, considering that we have 
in various parts of the Lake Superior region and on the north shore 
of Lake Huron the same number of clastic series, having the same 
unconformable relations with the Basement Complex below and the 
Cambrian above, it seems highly probable that the corresponding series 
are of equivalent age. If this be true, after the deep erosion of the 
Basement Complex a great region was three times overridden by the 
sea, subjected to epeirogenic and orogenic movements, and three times 
deeply eroded, before the great Cambrian transgression. While no gen- 
eral correlation of formations within the Lower Huronian can be made 
for the entire Lake Superior region, in districts which are comparatively 
close together, as the Marquette and Menominee districts, the forma- 
tions composing the series can be equated with a reascnable degree of 
certainty. In the Upper Huronian of the Penokee, Mesabi, and Anim- 
ikie districts there are the same number of formations, of like char- 
acter and in like order, and these can be regarded with a high degree 
of probability as of the same age and as once continuous. 


PRINCIPLES ILLUSTRATED. 


All, or nearly all, of the principles discussed in Part I are well illus- 
trated in various parts of the Lake Superior region. Indeed, it was 
by means of a study of this region and of the Appalachian region that 
these principles have been most largely formulated. Therefore, an 
attempt to discuss fully the illustration of each principle would greatly 
expand this paper. It seems advisable, however, to mention some 
of the localities where various important principles are well exem- 
plified. 

In many parts of the Basement Complex and in some of the Huronian 
districts, the material yielded to the orogenic forces without perceptible 
fracture, and in these areas all the phenomena of folding without erevic- 
ing may be seen. The Huronian rocks during their deformation were 
very largely in the lower part of the zone of combined fracture and 
flowage. It follows that while major faults are not common, they do 
occasionally occur. Two are known in the Penokee district, one in the 
Marquette, and one in the Steep Rock Lake district. While the mate- 
rial in a large way obeyed the law of flowage, and was therefore folded, 
in a minor way many of the beds were in the zone of fracture. (PI. 
CXIV, fig.1.) The great beds of mud, which were the thickest forma- 
tions of the Huronian, were deformed for the most part with little frac- 
turing. On the other hand, the beds of. sandstone, dolomite, and cherty 
iron carbonate and alteration forms were fraetured through and through, 
and recemented (fig. 145), and in many areas autoclastic rocks devel- 
oped. (PI.CXIV, fig. 2.) The widespread fracturing of these formations 
is perhaps best illustrated in the Lower Huronian of the Marquette 
and Steep Rock Lake districts. 
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In all of the series and districts the folding is complex. The com- 
plexity increases in passing downward from newer to older series. 
The great east-west Keweenawan synclinorium has important but gen- 
tle cross folds. The Upper Huronian of the Penokee, Mesabi, and 
Animikie districts is almost 
as simply folded. The folding 
of the Lower Huronian rocks 
is exceedingly complex, and 
in some districts, the Upper 
Huronian rocks are ineluded 
in the complex deformation. 
In these districts the char- 
acter of the folding has been 
worked out only in the Mar- 
quette and Steep Rock Lake 
areas. In the first the chief 
longitudinal fold is an abnor- 
mal upright synclinorium, the 
abnormal character of the fold- 
ing being due to the unequal 
Fia. 145.—Shattered slate cemented by vein quartz in rigidity and the consequent dif- 

Wewe slate of Lower Marquette series. < 

ferential movements between 
the Archean and the Lower Huronian (fig. 146). The transverse folding 
is also severe, soas to give steep dips in places. A map of the outcrops 
of theformations inthe more closely crumpled areas is extremely complex 
(fig. 147). The folds are often overturned (fig. 148). Inthe Steep Rock 
Lake district, as shown by Smyth, the Lower Huronian was first bent 
into a steep monocline, which was subsequently closely buckled by 
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Fie. 146.—Part of abnormal synclinorium of Marquette district. 


transverse forces. In many of the other districts, while as yet the 
character of the folding has not been worked out, it is certain that it 
is even more complex than in the Marquette and Steep Rock Lake 
areas. The anticlinoria and synelinoria in all of the complex districts 
are of a very composite type, having folds of a higher order superim- 
posed on those of the next lower order up to microscopical plications. 
Cleavage or fissility almost everywhere affects the Archean and the 
Lower Huronian rocks, and in some districts, as for instance in the 
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Marquette and Menominee districts, is fully developed in the Upper 
Huronian rocks. Cleavage often occurs in a soft layer and is absent in 
a harder one (fig. 149). All the different varieties of cross and parallel 
cleavage and fissility are exhibited, and all combinations of them. In 
the Baraboo quartzites, and especially 
at the Upper Narrows of the Baraboo = ae 
River, fissility in shearing planes, ——— 
diagonal stretching explained (pp. SSS 
651-655) as due to the unequal move- = 
ment of the opposite sides of beds, T—"™—Z-” 
and the relations of the same, are Zaz 
LSS 


beautifully illustrated (figs. 150, 151, 
and 152) 


In the Felch Mountain conglomer- SSS 
atic gneiss, mentioned below, the SSS 


flattened pebbles in all stages of def- 


ormation and the schistosity are in Za AJA 

perfect accordance, showing that the EPEBAABATBZ F 
secondary structure developed nor- Zee Laie 
mal to the pressure (Pl. CXV),. ——— 
Northwest of Lake Superior the pe- SSS 
ripheral cleavage, everywhere parallel SSS 

to the intrusive batholites in each case, SS 

gives further fine illustrations of the =", 
development of a secondary structure 4, Ie May of Gatoucp of. Were, sate of 
normal to the pressure. The cleay- Lower Marquette series southeast of Goose 
age of the Berlin (Wisconsin) micro.  ™** 

granite (see p. 789) is a beautiful illustration of the development of 
cleavage normal to the pressure in the case of an igneous rock. The 
fibrous structure found in the green schists of the Archean gives an 


illustration of a rock deformed where two of the principal stresses were 
nearly equal and the third less than these two (see p. 641). 
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Fic. 148.—Minor overturned folds in the Siamo slate of the Lower Marquette series. 


Some of the phases of the metamorphism of both the sedimentary 
and the igneous rocks are as follows: The rocks have everywhere been 
consolidated or welded. In many areas the sandstones have been 
cemented to quartzites, and in some cases in the Keweenawan the 
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arkoses have been cemented by the growth of both quartz and feld- 
spar. Certain of the voleanic tufts, as at Kekekabik and Ogiski lakes, 
show also enlargement of Nomiplende Metasomatie processes Rave 
everywhere affected the argillaceous, calcareous, and ferruginous rocks. 
Whereyer cleavage and _fissility Bere, there the rocks have also 
been mashed, and slates or schists have been developed. Large por- 
phyritic minerals, such as garnet, staurolite, chlorite, and chloritoid, 
have an extensi Ge develop1 oe Cohen in the Lippe Huronian 
mica-schists. In numerous iocanie ies the chlorite and chloritoid occur 
in crystals, the cleavage of which is at right angles to the cleavage 
of the rock, and this gives evidence of their development under static 
conditions otter movement had ceased. Silicification has profoundly 
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transformed the iron-bearing formations and the limestones. In the 
Felch Mountain district titers are regularly banded mica-gneisses which 
can not be discriminated in the hand specimens from gneisses derived 
from a mashed granite. However, in the field they are traced step by 
step, both laterally and vertically, back to places where they become 
yery distinctly a conglomeratic gneiss, bearing granite, quartz, chert, 
and other pebbles. In theclosely folded mica-schist south of Michi- 
gamme Lake pegmatite veins in minute stringers occur, and a good 
deal of feldspar is found in the rock, so that it is now a veined mica- 
eneiss. As extraneous granitic injections have nowhere been discov- 
ered in the Marquette district, apparently the pegmatization was due 
to extreme dynamic metamorphism. In the Felch Mountain area of 
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the Menominee district granite dikes occur in the Algonkian. In north- 
eastern Minnesota and in Canada northwest of Lake Superior intrusive 
granites are found on a great scale, and the pseudo-conglomerates of 
intrusion are known at many places. 

As a result of the alterations in the Lake Superior region, nearly 
every variety of metamorphic sedimentary and metamorphic igneous 


Fic. 150.—Diagonal fissility of quartzite beds of the north range of Baraboo. Looking west, 


rock mentioned in the discussion of principles is found at numerous 
localities. ’ 

All varieties of bedding and all degrees of obliteration of bedding 
are illustrated. 

Basal conglomerates occur at various widely separated places in the 
Lake Superior region at four different horizons. The basal conglom- 
erates at the lower horizons show all gradations of the process of oblit- 
eration. 
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As proofs of unconformity, all of the phenomena given as evidence of 
physical breaks (pp. 724-729) have been found at the four great uncon- 
formities existing in the region. Alsoin the Lower Huronian formations 
are found nearly all of the phenomena which might lead one to falsely 
infer unconformity. As one kind may be mentioned the dolomite of 
the Marquette district, the folds of which are truncated by dynamic 
action, the eroded edges being overlain by an autoclastic rock (fig. 153). 


Fic. 151.—Details of one layer of fig. 150 having diagonal fissility. Looking west. 


As the phenomena upon which the belief in unconformity is based are 
somewhat different at different horizons, each case may be mentioned 
separately. The statement that an unconformity exists between the 
Archean and the Lower Huronian is based upon: (1) the completely 
crystalline character of the former and the semicrystalline character of 
the latter; (2) the intricate folding of the former as compared with the 
latter; (3) the discordance of the foliation of the Basement Complex with 
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the bedding of the Lower Huronian; (4) the presence in certain districts 
of abundant granitic intrusives in the Archean which nowhere pene- 
trate the Lower Huronian; and (5) actual contacts at many places, 
basal conglomerates of the Lower Huronian being found to rest upon 


Fic. 152.—Diagonal fissility of quartzite beds of the north range of Baraboo. Looking east. 


the foliated and truncated edges of the Archean and being composed 
wholly of detritus derived from it. All of these phenomena are found 
in some districts north and south of Lake Superior, but in some of the 
districts a part only have as yet been detected. As to the time repre- 
sented by this unconformity, we have no definite knowledge, but it must 
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have been great, since, whatever the origin of the rocks of the Archean, 
they were intricately folded, metamorphosed, intruded by various erup- 
tives, and deeply truncated, before the Lower Huronian was deposited. 

The unconformity between the Lower Huronian and the Upper Huro- 
nian is based upon the less crystalline character of the Upper Huronian 
as compared with the Lower Huronian, upon the very numerous contacts 
between the two, where discordance of bedding and basal conglomerates 
are found, and in some districts upon general field relations. The degree 
of crystallization would have but little weight alone, and it can be applied 
only in a broad way, for in certain areas in which the folding was intri- 
cate the Upper Huronian is more crystalline than is the Lower Huronian 
in other areas, so that in comparing the crystalline character of one with 
the other it must be in each case for the same locality. The contacts 
between the Upper Huronian and the Lower Huronian are found in 
scores of places. In some cases the formation below the Upper Huronian 
is a conglomerate, quartzite, quartz-schist, mica-slate, or mica-schist; in 
others a cherty limestone; in others the iron-bearing formation; and in 
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FG. 153.—Chert-breccia, an autoclastic rock, resting upon truncated minor folds of limestone. 


others the igneous rocks of the Lower Huronian. In other words, the 
inter-Huronian erosion cut to different depths, so that the basement 
formation of the Upper Huronian rests now upon one member of the 
Lower Huronian, now upon another, The most numerous contacts are 
between the Upper Huronian and the iron-bearing formation of the 
Lower Huronian. The predominant detritus of the basal conglomer- 
ate depends, of course, upon the formation with which it is in contact, 
The amount of discordance in bedding depends upon the closeness of 
the inter-Huronian folding. In some places the folding was so acute 
that the bands of jasper were plicated, and in this case the Upper 
Huronian beds cut those of the underlying jasper at any angle. The 
discrepancy varies from acute unconformity to but a slight discordance. 
The unconformity in the last case is discoverable only by the irregular 
erosion contacts and the basal conglomerate, rather than by discrep- 
ancy of strike and dip between the two series. In certain districts 
where the Lower Huronian is closely folded and the Upper Huronian 
gently folded, the field relations render the unconformity manifest. 
Where the Lower Huronian is entirely removed the Upper Huronian 
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rests directly upon the Basement Complex or Archean (fig. 144). These 
series usually present glaring evidence of unconformity, nearly all the 
lines of proof being available in each district. 

The unconformity between the Upper Huronian and the Keweenawan 
is based upon (1) broad field relations and (2) contacts. The folding 
of the Upper Huronian, while on a large scale, was, in the greater 
part of the region, in broad and simple rolls, so that while simple anti- 
clinal mountains were raised and erosion removed a part or all of the 
Upper and Lower Huronian series, the formations of the Keweenawan 
were deposited with but little discrepancy in strike and dip. The 
discordance between the two was discovered by the fact that the basal 
parts of the Keweenawan in the same district here rest upon a high 
member of the Upper Huronian, there upon a low one, in other localities 
upon members of the Lower Huronian, and, finally, in other localities 
upon the various rocks of the Archean. This could occur only by the 
nondeposition of the higher members of the Huronian, or else by their 
removal between the time of the deposition of the Upper Huronian and 
Keweenawan time, and the latter is by far the more probable. This 
probability is made a certainty by the fact that at some localities ero- 
sion contacts are found between the two series. 

The unconformity between the Keeweenawan and the Cambrian is 
based upon (1) general field relations, (2) difference in number of 
orogenic movements, (3) discordance of bedding, (4) basal conglomer- 
ates, and (5) relations with eruptives. The Cambrian is everywhere in a 
horizontal attitude or but slightly inclined, while the Keweenawan has 
dips which vary from 10° or 15° to as high as 90°, the higher inclina- 
tions chancing to be more common in the districts where the two series 
are together. These relations are due to the fact that the Keweenawan 
has suffered one orogenic movement, being folded into a great com- 
plex synclinorium, while the Cambrian is unfolded. Where the two 
series come in contact, as they do in many localities in northern Wis- 
consin, the horizontal Cambrian sandstone rests upon the inclined and 
truncated edges of the bedded lava flows of ‘the Keweenawan. At 
these places basal conglomerates are very general. For many miles at 
various places on the south shore of Lake Superior the two series are 
contiguous, and the Keweenawan is everywhere interbedded with or 
cut by eruptives, which in no locality penetrate the Cambrian. 


SHO DLON . VOLE. 
THE GREAT NORTHERN REGION. 


In the Great Northern region is included all of the vast area of pre- 
Cambrian rocks in the northern part of North America not heretofore 
considered. This area is as of great or greater magnitude than all 
other North American pre-Cambrian areas, but as yet study of it has 
not gone beyond a reconnaissance. The Original Laurentian, Original 
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Huronian, and Lake Superior areas belong with this region, but because 
they have been somewhat carefully studied they are treated separately. 

The Basement Complex or Archean occupies much the largest part 
of this vast region. So far as can be ascertained from the reconnais- 
sance reports, this Basement Complex is in all essential respects like 
that described as occurring in the Original Huronian, Original Lau- 
rentian, and Lake Superior areas. All the varieties of rocks found in 
these areas occur here, and the different kinds have both the areal and 
the structural complexities already described. It appears probable 
that the orthoclase-gneiss, which is the predominant rock in the Orig- 
inal Laurentian district, also predominates in the vast northern region. 

At many places within the expanse of Archean are belts varying 
in width from narrowness to many miles, consisting largely of sedimen- 
tary rocks. These sedimentary rocks vary in alteration from those 
which are merely consolidated to those which are transformed to crys- 
talline schists. Asin the Original Laurentian, Original Huronian, and 
Lake Superior areas, the sedimentary rocks are in many district closely 
associated with intrusive and extrusive, basic, intermediate, and acidic 
igneous rocks of many kinds. 

For the most part it is impossible to give any definite lithological 
or structural account of the numerous districts in which these rocks 
have been mentioned as occurring. However, a little is known of the 
Hudson Bay district. At various areas about the bay fragmental 
rocks, such as sandstone, quartzite, shale, slate, slate-conglomerate, 
and limestone occur. These are associated with imperfect gneisses, a 
great variety of schists, and schistose and jaspery iron ores. Accord- 
ing to Bell, above these rocks at Little Whale River and Richmond 
Gulf are formations consisting of beds of siliceous conglomerate, of red 
and gray sandstone, with some red shales. Unconformably overlying 
this intermediate series is the Manitounuck series, which consists of 
argillaceous and siliceous limestones, sandstones, quartzites, shales, 
amygdaloids, basalts, and clay-ironstones. It thus appears probable 
that in the Hudson Bay region the Basement Complex and three series 
of pre-Cambrian elastics occur. This is the same number that are 
found in the Lake Superior region. The uppermost series of Hudson 
Bay is very similar to that of the Lake Superior Keweenawan, and in 
the two regions the lower two series have a somewhat general similar- 
ity. On the Copper Mine River and at Doobauly Lake occur traps, 
amygdaloids, and porphyries, associated with sandstones and conglom- 
erates, constituting a series which are lithologically similar to the 
Keweenawan of Lake Superior. 

Therefore, from the somewhat scanty information available as to the 
Great Northern Area of Canada, it may be considered as possible that 
the succession of series as worked out about Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron will be found to extend far to the north and west, perhaps cov- 
ering the vast region which includes Hudson Bay, Copper Mine River, 
and Doobauly Lake. 
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At various localities in northeastern and eastern Canada are great 
areas of igneous rocks in all respects similar to the anorthosites of the 
Original Laurentian. Crystalline limestones are also found in certain 
of these districts in which anorthosites occur. 

The succession which here obtains is possibly similar to that in the 
Original Laurentian district. 


SHOTILON- LX, 
EASTERN CANADA. 


In eastern Canada there are areas of pre-Cambrian rocks in the 
eastern townships, in the Gaspé Peninsula, in Central New Bruns- 
wick, in southern New Brunswick, in Cape Breton and northwestern 
Nova Scotia, and in southeastern Nova Scotia. Large areas of pre- 
Cambrian rocks also occur in Newfoundland. These areas are separated 
from one another and from the Great Northern Area of Canada by 
post-Algonkian rocks, and as they are devoid of fossils, there is no 
satisfactory basis upon which to make comparisons between them. 
The salient facts determined for each district will be independently 
summarized. 

THE EASTERN TOWNSHIPS. 

The eastern townships constitute the northeastward extension of the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, and occur in a long belt from the bound- 
ary between Vermont and Canada to north of the central part of the 
State of Maine. The oldest rocks found consist mostly of alternations 
of chloritic and micaceous schists and gneisses. Associated with these 
at various localities are slates, quartzites, and limestones. These have 
not been separated from the gneissic and schistose series, but they 
may be of later age. According to Ells, resting unconformably upon 
the gneissic and crystalline schist series is a set of semicrystalline 
schists. These comprise limestones, slates, .sandstones, quartzites, 
quartziferous schist, and conglomerates, some of which are basal. The 
unconformity between this series and the crystalline series is based 
upon the presence of the basal conglomerates, upon the difference in 
crystalline character, and upon the sharply defined line either of overlap 
or fault between them. Both the crystalline and semicrystalline series 
are unconformably below Cambrian rocks bearing Olenellus fossils. 
The crystalline and semicrystalline rocks of the district are intruded 
by granites, diorites, and anorthosites, and volcanic rocks also occur. 

No certain evidence is available as to the exact position which the 
above series of rocks occupies in the time scale. If the clastics closely 
associated with the crystalline schists belong to the same series, in all 
probability we have no rocks in this area older than the Algonkian. 
If, on the other hand, the associated clastics really belong with the 
uneonformably overlying clastic series, the lowest rocks may be Ar- 
chean. The semicrystalline series, although placed by Ells with the 
Lower Cambrian, because of its unconformity below the Olenellus 
Cambrian is believed to be Algonkian. 
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GASPE PENINSULA. 


In the Shickshock Mountains, on the Gaspé Peninsula, are garnet- 
iferous gneiss, hornblendic, chloritic, and micaceous schists, slates, 
limestones, and serpentine. Intruded in these rocks are found great 
masses of granite and dikes of trap newer than the Silurian or Devo- 
nian, as shown by inclosed fragments of these rocks. No attempt has 
been made to subdivide the rocks of this area into series. The character 
of the rocks mentioned makes it probable that Algonkian rocks occur 
here, and the Archean may also be represented. 


CENTRAL NEW BRUNSWICK. 


In central New Brunswick are numerous areas of granites, gneisses, 
and schists, associated with other rocks which are plainly of sedimentary 
origin, including mica-schists, quartzites, and slate. Felsites are also 
found. Granite, syenite, and diorite in certain places are intercalated 
with the sedimentary rocks, and in other places cut them. From the 
descriptions it appears clear that there are Algonkian rocks in this area. 
Whether crystalline rocks older than the Algonkian also exist can not 
be decided from the information available. 


SOUTHERN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Much has been written about the geology of southern New Brunswick, 
and detailed areal maps have been published. Yet the pre-Cam- 
brian succession is not clear. As nearly as can be made out the order 
from the base upward is as follows: (1) Wholly crystalline granites, 
gneisses, syenites, diorites, and gabbros; (2) mica-schist, gneiss, quartz- 
ite, and limestone; (3) semicrystalline Coldbrook series, consisting of 
chlorite-schists, black slates, shales, argillites, sandstones, conglomer- 
ates, diorites, amygdaloids, and other volcanics; (4) little altered Coastal 
and Kingston series, consisting of conglomerates, clay-slates, chloritic 
grits and schists, micaceous slate, shales, argillites, limestone, felsites, 
and diorites; (5) Lower Cambrian. 

Some of the massive rocks at the base of the succession are intrusives, 
as shown by all of the phenomena characteristic of eruptive rocks, and 
some of them are probably as late as Carboniferous. It does not follow 
that the main masses of the gneissoid granite may not antedate the 
clastic series. At certain of the localities the gneisses associated with 
the granites are described as conformable with the limestone series. 
The phenomena are similar to those between the Grenville and Gneissic¢ 
series in the Original Laurentian area, and they may be explained by 
obliterated unconformity, progressive metamorphism, or subsequent 
intrusion of the gneiss. Since it is unknown whether or not there 
are any rocks older than the oldest clastic series, it can not be stated 
whether the Archean or Basement Complex is represented in southern 
New Brunswick. Divisions 2, 3, and 4 belong to the Algonkian. The 
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second and third divisions are said to be in conformity, tae differences 
between them being mainly lithological, and especially the presence of 
volcanics in the Coldbrook series. Between the Coldbrook series and 
the Coastal and Kingston series there is a slight unconformity. Along 
the line of contact it is not uncommon to find coarse breccia-conglomer- 
ates, the fragments of which are derived from the felsites of the inferior 
series. Also the lower series has a steeper inclination. That there is 
a pronounced unconformity between the Coastal and Kingston series 
and the Lower Cambrian is agreed to by all. 


NORTHWESTERN NOVA SCOTIA AND CAPE BRETON. 


In the area of northwestern Nova Scotia and Cape Breton is the 
following ascending succession, as given by Fletcher: (1) Syenites, 
gneisses, felsites, and quartzites; (2) George River series, consisting 
of crystalline limestone interstratified with mica-schist, quartzite, con- 
glomerates, felsite, syenite, and diorite. By Fletcher and by Gilpin 
the George River series is regarded as resting uncontormably upon the 
lower series. From the descriptions it is clear that some of the syenites 
and other massive rocks intrude the sedimentaries, but whether any 
older rocks than those of sedimentary origin are to be found in the 
region is undetermined. We conclude, therefore, that while the pres- 
ence of Algonkian rocks has been demonstrated for this area, whether 
Archean rocks also oceur is as yet unknown. 


SOUTHEASTERN NOVA SCOTIA. 


In southeastern Nova Scotia is an area believed to be pre-Cambrian, 
occupying 6,000 or 7,000 square miles. The sedimentary rocks, which 
are estimated to have a thickness of 15,000 feet, consist of conglom- 
erates, quartzites, clay slates, mica-slates, and mica-schists. The lower 
11,000 feet is chiefly quartzite, and the upper 4,000 feet is a graphitic 
and ferruginous slate. These sedimentary rocks are intruded by great 
masses of granite, and adjacent to them, and due to their metamorphic 
influence, are the mica-slates and mica-schists. The slates and quartz- 
ites are folded into sharp undulations, and are cut by a regional slaty 
cleavage. In the more disturbed parts of the area the bedding is not 
easily recognized. In these slates occurs the fossil form which has been 
described as Eophyton. 

The slates and quartzites are not found in any structural relations 
with the early fossiliferous rocks. Hence, so far as definite knowledge 
is concerned, they may be as late as Cambrian, but it is believed that 
the probability is strongly in favor of their Algonkian age. Bearing in 
this direction is the abundance of fossils in the Lower Cambrian of 
southern New Brunswick and in the Lower Cambrian of Newfoundland 
to the northeast. The extreme scarcity of fossils in the series in ques- 
tion renders it probable that they are older than the fossil-bearing Cam- 
brian rocks of the same region. Also in Newfoundland the Lower 
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Cambrian rocks rest unconformably upon a great series of slates and 
quartzites, in most respects similar to the gold-bearing series of Nova 
Scotia. In Newfoundland these are certainly Algonkian, and it seems 
highly probable that the similar rocks in Nova Scotia were deposited at 
the same time, the two districts being parts of the same geological 
province. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The rocks of Newfoundland are largely of pre-Cambrian age. The 
main area of Newfoundland has been but little studied, but the south- 
eastern part, especially the Peninsula of Avalon, has been carefully 
mapped. At the base, and occupying much the largest area of pre- 
Cambrian in the main area of Newfoundland, are masses of syenites, 
granites, porphyries, and gneisses. At certain localities in this area 
graphitic crystalline limestones and anorthosite rocks are found. In 
the southeastern part of the main area of Newfoundland and on the 
Peninsula of Avalon a pre-Cambrian sedimentary series occupies most 
of the country. These are quartzites, slate-conglomerates, slates, and 
sandstones, with diorites. They may be called the Avalon series. 
The series was found by Murray to be over 11,000 feet thick. It is 
intruded by granite, syenite, porphyry, and trap, which occur inter- 
banded with the sedimentary beds and cutting them. The latter are 
more abundant in the main area than on Avalon. Where the intru- 
sive rocks occur the Avalon seriesis more than usually metamorphosed. 
These intrusions are particularly well seen in the area between Trinity 
and Bonavista bays. In the western part of the Peninsula of Avalon 
volcanic conglomerates and volcanic ashes occur. In the sedimentary 
series two fossils have been found, Aspidella terranovica and Areni- 
colites spirales. 

The Avalon series is cut by a cleavage, the angle of which is usu- 
ally steep, being never less than 45°, and the strike usually being par- 
allel to the strike of the beds, but not invariably so. Resting uncon- 
formably upon the upturned and altered Avalon series are found the 
unaltered horizontal Olenellus Cambrian rocks. 

As in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, there is no clear evidence 
available as to the relations of the Avalon or other sedimentary series 
to the main areas of granitic and schistose rocks. It is certain that a 
portion of the granites and gneisses are intrusive in them, but it is not 
improbable that a close structural study would detect an older series of 
rock upon which the Avalon series was deposited. However, in the 
present state of knowledge, it can not be asserted that Archean rocks 
exist in Newfoundland, though this is highly probable. The Algonkian 
is, however, represented by the Avalon series, and also by the small 
series of limestones and associated rocks in the main area. Whether 
these and the Avalon rocks belong to the same or to different series 
is not determined. 
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In all probability the Avalon series, as explained on a previous page, 
is equivalent to the quartzites and slates of southeastern Nova Scotia. 
Both of these may be equivalent to one or both of the clastic series of 
’ southern New Brunswick. In degree of metamorphism and in the pres- 
ence of volcanic rocks the areas are somewhat similar. However, this 
suggested correlation can be considered as no more than a possibility. 


SEBO OWN Xe: 
ISOLATED AREAS IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


In the Mississippi Valley pre-Cambrian rocks, surrounded by the 
fossiliferous series, are found in the Black Hills of South Dakota, in 
central Missouri, and in central Texas. As these are unconnected | 
with one another and with the pre-Cambrian to the east and west, they 
are considered separately. 


THE BLACK HILLS. 


In the Black Hills is a great series of Algonkian rocks, composed 
chiefly of mica-slates, with quartzites, schist-conglomerates, and ferru- 
ginous chert, and smaller areas of mica-schists and mica-gneisses of 
unknown although probably of great thickness. They extend over an 
oval area 60 miles long and 20 miles broad. These rocks are folded into 
close rolls, with north-south axial planes, and are cut by a regional 
cleavage which is usually nearly vertical. The ordinary metamorphism 
is believed to be largely due to the folding. The sedimentary rocks 
are cut by various masses of intrusive granite and basic rocks of 
Algonkian age, and also by later eruptives. The largest granite mass 
is 8 or 10 miles long and nearly as broad. A number of other masses 
are of considerable size. Adjacent to these batholites numerous large 
dikes of granite occur. In passing away from them dikes become less 
abundant and smaller in size, until they finally disappear. Close to 
the larger granite masses the dikes have typical granitic structures; 
farther away they grade into pegmatitic rocks, and these, by a lessen- 
ing of the feldspar, grade into ordinary quartz veins, showing at places 
a banded structure. There can be little doubt that the dikes are 
dependent upon the batholites of granite. There is equally little doubt 
that the quartz veins are water impregnations. Between the two there 
appear to be gradations. (See pp.686-688.) About the great batholites 
the sedimentary rocks are thoroughly crystalline, being transformed to 
mica-schists and mica-gneisses, with secondary structures parallel to the 
intrusive masses, and the original structures beingdestroyed. In places 
the mica-schists and mica-gneisses are thoroughly pegmatized. The 
zonal belt of schist passes by gradation into the ordinary cleaved slate 
of the district. Resting unconformably upon the deeply denuded edges 
of the Algonkian schists and granite is the nearly horizontal Potsdam 
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sandstone. In degree of folding, character, and mineral composition the 
sedimentary rocks resemble in some respects the Lower Huronian of 
the Lake Superior region. The Black Hills afford one of the best 
instances known of the metamorphic effect of great intrusive masses of 
granite. The metamorphism is not contact metamorphism in the ordi- 
nary sense, but seems rather to combine cementation, injection, meta- 
somatism, andmashing. The deep-seated mass of granite had an effect 
far beyond its border. This is probably explained by the radiating 
granite dikes and by the thermal waters, rich in solutions, produced in 
connection with the intrusive. Also the intrusion resulted in extended - 
interior movement of the materials of the schists, and hence produced 
dynamic metamorphism. The production of peripheral cleavage par- 
allel to an intrusive magma, and therefore normal to the pressure, is as 
finely illustrated here as anywhere in America. 


MISSOURI. 


In Missouri are a number of pre-Cambrian islands surrounded by 
Cambrian sediments. These consist mainly of granites, felsites, porphy- 
ries, and porphyritic breccias. Haworth describes gradations between 
the granitic and porphyritic rocks. At Pilot Knob and in the adjacent 
area are found water-deposited rocks, which comprise porphyry-con- 
glomerates and the iron ores and associated rocks of Pilot Knob. The 
unaltered horizontal Cambrian rocks rest upon the deeply eroded pre- 
Cambrian igneous and sedimentary rocks. 

There is, then, in central Missouri a pre-Cambrian clastic series, and, 
therefore, a member of the Algonkian system. Whether any of the 
crystalline rocks are older than the Algonkian there is no certain 
means of judging. 

There are also no certain data upon which to parallelize this Algon- 
kian series with series of the nearest pre-Cambrian region—that of Lake 
Superior. Upon the whole, the lithological character of the series more 
nearly resembles that of the Keweenawan than any other. ‘This is indi- 
cated by the porphyries and porphyry-conglomerates. The parallelism 
is rather strengthened by the fact that the Upper Huronian quartzite 
outcrops of southern Wisconsin are associated with and cut by porphy- 
ries. Buta reference of the Missouri rocks to either the Keweenawan or 
the Upper Huronian has a very uncertain value, and it is not impossible 
that it rather represents the period of erosion which separates the 
Keweenawan and Upper Huronian. 


CENTRAL TEXAS. 


In Texas is a series of sedimentary rocks, named Llano by Walcott, 
which consists of alternating beds of shales, slates, sandstones, quartz- 
ites, limestones, ferruginous rocks, carbonaceous or graphitic schists, 
mica-schists, and chlorite-schists. There also occur in this area gran- 
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ites and gneisses, a part of which are placed as a separate system by 
Comstock, but which are regarded by Walcott as intrusive in the 
sedimentary rocks. Whether all of the granites or gneisses are intru- 
sive or not, it is agreed by both that the clastic series are cut by numer- 
ous eruptives, both basic and acidic, of which granite is the most 
prominent. Comstock also divides the sedimentary rocks into two 
series, between which he believes there is an unconformity. Resting. 
unconformably upon the deeply eroded pre-Cambrian are the Potsdam 
Cambrian rocks. 

It is clear that in Texas there is one, and possibly two, series of 
Algonkian rocks, but whether the Archean is also represented is as 
yet undetermined. The sedimentary rocks of the Texas area have 
been correlated by Walcott and Comstock with the Algonkian of the 
Grand Canyon region. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 


In the Indian Territory is an extensive area of granite, called by Hill 
the Tishomingo granite, which appears to be of pre-Paleozoic age, but 
whether Archean or Algonkian is undetermined. 


SHOT EON -xcL, 
THE CORDILLERAS. 


In the mountain systems of the western part of the United States ' 
to which the term Cordilleras is applied are many great areas of pre- 
Cambrian rocks. The axial cores of the majority of the mountain 
ranges are composed of ancient rocks, although in certain districts 
they are of more recent, igneous origin, The more important areas in 
which pre-Cambrian rocks are known to occur are as follows: In Wyom- 
ing are the Laramie, Medicine Bow, Park, Big Horn, Rattle Snake, 
Sweetwater, Wind River, Gros Ventre, Wyoming, and Teton ranges. 
The central and southwestern parts of Montana and the adjacent parts 
of Wyoming, Idaho, and British Columbia are mainly occupied by 
great areas of pre-Cambrian rocks. In Utah and Nevada are the 
Uinta and Wasatch mountains, and numerous Basin Ranges, among 
which are the Promontory, Fremont Island, Antelope Island, Oquirrh, 
Aqui, Raft River, Ibenpah, Ombe, Gosi-Ute, Schell Creek, Washoe, 
Pequob, Egan, Franklin Butte, Humboldt, Seetoya, Pinon, Cortez, 
Wai-weah, Toyabe, Shoshone, Fish Creek, Havallah, Augusta, Pah-ute, 
West Humboldt, Montezuma, Pah-tson, Pah-supp, Pogonip, Snake, Sah- 
wave, Truckee, Granite, Lake, and Peavine ranges. In Colorado and 
northern New Mexico are the Front, Wet, Sangre de Christo, Park, 
Sawatch, Elk, and Uncompahgre ranges, and areas along the canyons 
of the Grand and Gunnison rivers. In Arizona and western New 
Mexico are the Buro, Pimaleno, Apache, Pinal, Colorado, Black, 
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Virgin, Granite, Santa Rita, Sandia, Zuni, Music, and other ranges, 
and areas along the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. In the many 
ranges of California, Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia, 
crystalline rocks occur, and in certain areas these appear to be of pre- 
Cambrian age. The only area in North America south of the United 
States in which possible pre-Cambrian rocks have been reported is 
in Guatemala. 

In the majority of the Basin Ranges and in the Wet, Sangre de 
Christo, and Elk mountains the rocks consist mainly of granite, but in 
some ranges syenite, diorite, and gabbro occur. The more important 
Basin Ranges in which the rocks are mainly massive are as follows: 
Laramie, Rattle Snake, Oquirrh, Aqui, Raft River, Ibenpah, Ombe, 
Gosi-Ute, Schell Creek, Washoe, Pequob, Egan, Franklin Butte, See- 
toya, Pifion, Cortez, Wah-weah, Toyabe, Fish Creek, Havallah, 
Augusta, Pah-Ute, Pah-supp, Pogonip, Sah-wave, Granite, Wet, Sangre 
de Christo, and Elk ranges. The core rocks of these ranges have been 
classified as Archean, but in some cases there is evidence that they are 
post-Cambrian eruptives. In each of the remaining areas listed there 
is a great variety of crystalline rocks, including massive and schistose 
kinds, having all the intricate lithological and structural characteristics 
of the Archean. The more important of these are as follows: Medicine 
Bow, Park, Big Horn, Rattle Snake, Sweetwater, Wind River, Gros 
Ventre, Wyoming, Teton, Uinta, Wasatch, Promontory, Antelope 
and Fremont islands, Humboldt, Shoshone, West Humboldt, Monte- 
zuma, Pah-tson, Truckee, Lake, Peavine, Front, Sawatch, and Uncom- 
pahgre ranges, central and southwestern Montana, with adjacent parts 
of Wyoming, Idaho, and British Columbia, and the canyons of the 
Grand and Gunnison rivers. 

In a number of the above cases the complex referred to the Archean 
rests below a series of pre-Cambrian sedimentary rocks, which in turn 
are overlain by the Paleozoic. In some instances the pre-Cambrian 
elastics are unconformably above the Archean, and in others appear to 
grade into it. The pre-Cambrian clastics in some instances are uncon- 
formably below the Cambrian, and in others are conformable with 
it. The massive rocks of the Archean are granites, syenites, diorites, 
gabbros, and other igneous rocks, the acidic varieties being by far 
the more abundant, and being the core rocks of many ranges. The 
predominant schistose rocks are gneissoid granite, but finer-grained 
schists are abundant. In numerous cases the massive rocks are clearly 
intrusive within the schistose ones, while in other cases there are 
undoubted gradations between them, due to dynamic action. For 
instance, at many places granites are traced step by step into gneissoid 
granites, these into well-laminated gneisses, and these into fissile 
schists. Perhaps most frequently in passing from the schistose to the 
granitic rocks there first appear in the schist thin belts of gneiss, 
which become more and more prominent, until the rock is predoni- 
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nantly a gneiss, and this by imperceptible stages passes into a granitoid 
gneiss, then into a granite. A part or a whole of the laminated rocks 
may be cut by granite veins, while oftentimes there are considerable 
masses of granite in the schists of the same character as the main 
granite mass, the contacts being exceedingly sharp. Also in the mas- 
sive granites not infrequently fragment-like areas of the schists occur. 
Such relations show that at least a portion of the granite is intrusive, 
but they do not decide the question as to how much of the gneissoid 
granite is more ancient than the associated schistose rocks. To fully 
describe the Basement Complex would be but to repeat the general 
characterization given at the beginning of Part I, and so like in essen- 
tial characteristics are rocks of each of the ranges which are certainly 
Archean that a description of one would be but a description of most 
of the others. Therefore those ranges in which Archean rocks only are 
known will not be further described. 

However, at various places, besides the Archean, Algonkian rocks 
are present, and these districts will be separately treated, The areas 
in which Algonkian rocks probably or certainly occur are as follows: 
The Medicine Bow range in Wyoming; large areas in southwestern Mon- 
tana and in British Columbia; in Utah, the Uinta, and Wasatch moun- 
tains, Promontory Ridge, Antelope and Fremont islands, and the Aqui 
Mountains; in Nevada, Schell Creek, Egan, Pogonip, and Pifion ranges; 
in Colorado, the Front range, Sawatch range, and Uncompahgre 
Mountains; in Arizona, the Grand Canyon district; and in Guatemala. 


MEDICINE BOW MOUNTAINS. 


The larger part of the Medicine Bow Mountains is an intricate base- 
ment complex of Archean rocks. However, in the area of Medicine 
and Mill peaks a clastic series occurs. This consists from the base up 
of slates and slate-conglomerates bearing granite pebbles, above which 
are thick layers of quartzite, and above these are cherts and cherty 
limestones. These rocks appear to be in isochinal folds overturned 
toward the west. The conglomerates are much mashed and the quart- 
zites approach quartz-schists. On the east side of the mountain, one 
finds, in passing from the Archean toward the Algonkian, that the gran- 
ite becomes less plentiful and the gneiss more laminated, grading into 
banded gneiss, which appears to change by imperceptible stages into 
fine-grained green schist, and finally into black slate. On the west 
side, at the base of the sedimentary series, are found the slate-conglom- 
erates which bear granite pebbles. It is believed that the facts are 
best explained by regarding the Medicine Bow series as unconformably 
upon the Archean. The apparent gradations are on the east side of a 
fold with an eastward-dipping axial plane. Therefore the junction 
between the two series is here a horizon of great accommodation, and 
one where the sedimentary rocks were rendered crystalline. A parallel 
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schistose structure was produced both in the sedimentary rocks and in 
the Archean. On the west side, however, where the shearing was less 
intense, the clastic character of the series is still discoverable. 

If the above interpretation is correct, the Medicine Bow range atfords 
another locality in which there is apparently complete gradation between 
a sedimentary and a crystalline series. If the facts of the gradation 
were taken by themselves they would be explained by some geologists 
as proof of the intrusive character of the gneissoid granite in the Algon- 
kian; by others they would be taken as evidence of the progressive 
metamorphism of the Algonkian rocks into the Archean. But it has 
been seen that the more probable explanation is that the two are really 
unconformable, but have been mashed and metamorphosed until there 
is gradation between the two and conformity of secondary structures. 


SOUTHWESTERN MONTANA. 


In southwestern Montana the predominant rocks are, as usual, those 
of the Basement Complex, or Archean. The gneissoid granite of this 
system is magnificently exposed in the canyon of the Madison. Here 
the banded gneissoid granite, cut by granitie and basic rocks, has a 
foliation in the same direction for many miles (fig. 154). A suggested 
explanation of the phenomenon is given on pages 664-668. Associated 
with the Archean gneisses along Cherry Creek on the west side of the 
Madison River is an area, 8 miles long and 4 miles wide, which consists 
of erystalline limestones, mica-schists, quartz-schists, and gneisses, very 
highly inclined. This may be called the Cherry Creek series. So far 
as seen, the structure of the series 1s conformable with the lamination 
of the gneiss and granite. The truncated edges of all the above are 
traversed by the little-disturbed Cambrian, Besides this clastic series 
there is in southwestern Montana, along the East Gallatin River, in the 
canyon of Jefferson River, in the Bridger range, and in the Little Belt 
Mountains, a great thickness of sedimentary rocks, called the Belt 
series, which rests upon the Archean unconformably. This series in 
the Bridger range has a thickness of 5,000 or 6,000 feet, and in the Little 
Belt Mountains is estimated by Davis to have a thickness of from 10,000 
to 15,000 feet. It consists mainly of micaceous slates, micaceous sand- 
stones, and conglomerates. Near its base at the East Gallatin River 
bands of siliceous limestone occur. Resting conformably upon the top of 
the series is a hard, persistent belt of quartzite 100 to 150 feet in thick- 
ness. This is called the Flathead quartzite. Conformably above this 
quartzite is a limestone, which carries a Cambrian fauna. Peale states 
that while there is no unconformity between the Flathead quartzite and 
the Belt series, there was an important epeirogenic movement between 
the two, the entire area of the Three Forks sheet being submerged at 
this time. 

The completely crystalline sedimentary rocks of Cherry Creek clearly 
belong to the Algonkian. As these are described as inseparable from 
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the Archean gneisses, we have no certain evidence as to their real rela- 
tions. The district has not been closely enough studied to ascertain 
whether the gradation is real or apparent. In these relations we have 
the same problem as in so many other regions. The apparent con- 
formity of the Cherry Creek series and the Archean may in the future 
be explained by any one of three hypotheses: obliterated unconformity, 
downward metamorphism, or intrusion of the gneissic series. 

While the Cherry Creek Algonkian is not anywhere in contact with 
the Belt series, its extreme metamorphism and common structure with 
the Archean gneisses make it highly probable that it is unconformably 


Fia. 154. Regularly laminated gneissoid granite of Madison Canyon. 


below the Belt series, since the latter rests upon the truncated edges of 
the Archean gneiss. As to the age of the Belt series, nothing definite 
can be said, for no fossils have been found in it. 

In this series we have a problem of correlation somewhat different 
from that of any area before considered. <A setof clastic rocks bearmg 
Cambrian fossils passes conformably downward into a great series of 
rocks devoid of fossils, which from their lithological characters ought 
to contain an abundant fauna. Repeated search for fossils has been 
made by skilled paleontologists in the area, and in other areas corre- 
lated with the Belt series, but always without success. It is possible 
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that in the future a fauna will be carried down through this series of 
rocks. Such a fauna may prove to be Cambrian, or it may so change 
in character as to be properly called a pre-Cambrian fauna. Lacking 
definite evidence, and considering the fact that the pre-Cambrian sedi- 
mentary rocks are so generally devoid of abundant fossil remains, it 
has seemed to me that it is somewhat more likely that the Belt and 
equivalent series in this region will prove to be Aigonkian rather than 
Cambrian. 

Oceupying a position similar to that of the Belt series are great 
series of sedimentary rocks in the Uinta Mountains, in the Wasatch 
Mountains, and in British Columbia. These in all probability are con- 
temporaneous with the Belt series, and together mark a continuous 
area of deposition, and therefore a geological province, in early Cam- 
brian or late Algonkian time. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


In British Columbia the basal rocks are granites, gneisses, and mica- 
schists. These are said by Dawson to be overlain conformably by a 
great series consisting of argillites, argillite-schists, quartzites, con- 
glomerates, and some limestone. In the Bow River district, in the 
upper part of this series the Olenellus fauna is found, and thus there 
seems to be a conformable gradation from the Olenellus Cambrian to 
the basal rocks. It appears highly probable that the great thickness 
of sedimentary rocks, or a part of them, below the Olenellus Cambrian 
is equivalent in age to the Belt series of southwestern Montana, and is 
therefore probably of Algonkian age. Whether the lower crystalline 
rocks belong with this series, are unconformably below them, or are 
igneous rocks intrusive within the sedimentary series, is undetermined. 
Therefore, as yet it can not be asserted that the Archean is represented 
in this region, although this is probable. 


THE UINTA MOUNTAINS. 


In the Uinta Mountains the basal rocks comprise a small area along 
Red Creek Canyon. They consist of intricately folded, white, gneissoid 
granites, cut by dikes of basic eruptives, now changed to hornblende- 
gneiss. The whole was intricately folded after the intrusion of the 
basic rocks and before the Uinta series was deposited, producing com- 
plicated secondary structures and plications. This basement complex 
is referred to the Archean. Resting upon its truncated edges and 
oceupying a large part of the area of the Uinta uplift is a great series 
of sedimentary rocks, estimated by Powell to be 12,500 feet thick, and 
called the Uinta series. This series consists of shales, red sandstones, 
and quartzites. The whole is exceedingly ferruginous, and contains 
seams of clay-ironstone. While much time was spent by Powell in the 
search for fossils, none were found. Resting unconformably upon the 
Uinta sandstone, with an intervening erosion sufficient to carry away 
at least 3,000 feet of strata, is the Lodore formation, belonging to the 
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Carboniferous. On account of the absence of fossils, and because 
unconformably below the Carboniferous and unconformably above the 
Archean, it is thought to be most probable that the Uinta series is to 
be correlated with the Belt series of Montana, and that it is therefore 
probably of Algonkian age. However, there is no definite proof that 
it may not be Cambrian or Silurian. 


THE WASATCH MOUNTAINS. 


In the Wasatch Mountains the typical granite-gneiss-schist Base- 
ment Complex constitutes a broad belt in the northern part of the area. 
The schists and gneisses are cut by pegmatitic granite veins in the 
most irregular manner. For instance, in the lower part of Saw Mill 
Canyon the Archean is a series of schists. In going up the canyon 
granite begins to appear, cutting the schists, and becomes more and 
more prominent, until it is the most abundant material. It is here 
exceedingly coarse, and the whole appearance is that of an intrusive 
which has cut the schists and gneisses by numerous apophyses. 

Resting unconformably upon this Archean complex is a great series 
of sedimentary rocks. These consist of mica-slates, mica-schists, 
argillite, and intercalated siliceous schists, 800 feet thick; and above 
these is a great quartzite formation 12,000 feet in thickness. Conform- 
ably above the quartzite are 250 feet of shales, which according to Wal- 
cott contain Olenellus fauna. Walcott says that this lower series 
although in a most excellent condition for affording fossils, did not 
reveal any. The pre-Olenellus series may be called the Wasatch 
series. The Wasatch series is rather gently folded, although the dips 
are sometimes steep. The metamorphism of the rocks is largely by 
consolidation and cementation, although the quartzites everywhere 
show the effects of orogenic movements, and in places approach 
quartz-schists. 

In the southern part of the Wasatch area, in the Little Cottonwood 
district, is a great mass of white, laminated granite, the lamination 
being due to the parallel arrangement of many of the mineral par- 
ticles. This granite has been regarded by certain geologists as con- 
stituting the basement upon which the Cambrian was deposited, while 
others have regarded it as intrusive within the Paleozoic. 

However this may be, we have the Archean in typical development 
in this region, and a great series of sedimentary rocks in a position 
exactly similar to the Belt series in southwestern Montana, and which 
are therefore doubtless equivalent to them, and probably belong with 
the Algonkian. 


PROMONTORY RIDGE, FREMONT ISLAND, AND ANTELOPE ISLAND. 


In the range composed of Promontory Ridge and Fremout and Ante- 
lope islands the Archean rocks occur in typical development. Resting 
on these, according to Hague, is a conformable series of quartzites and 
mica-schists containing a zone of calcareous sandstones and several 
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beds of limestone, the whole estimated to be 3,800 feet in thickness. 
No fossils are found in these rocks, and they are presumably the equiva- 
lent of the Wasatch series, and are therefore probably Algonkian. 


THE AQUI MOUNTAINS. 


In the Aqui Mountains is a granitic core which is presumably Ar- 
chean. Resting upon this granite is a series of quartzites 6,000 feet 
thick, containing beds of conglomerate with argillaceous schists and 
imperfect mica-schists. This series, on account of its great thickness 
and the absence of fossils, was correlated with the Wasatch series 
by Emmons, and if this correlation is true it is probably Algonkian. 


SCHELL CREEK, EGAN, POGONIP, AND PINON RANGES. 


The Schell Creek, Egan, Pogonip, and Pinon. ranges are given by 
the King survey as among those in which the Archean is mainly gran- 
itic. Resting unconformably upon this granite are quartzites, several 
thousand feet in thickness, which are conformable below the Olenellus 
Cambrian. These rocks are therefore probably equivalent to the 
Wasatch series, and may with plausibility be referred to the Algonkian. 

In the Schell Creek range the probable Algonkian is represented by 
heavy bodies of quartzite. In the Egan range the probable Algonkian 
is represented by a series of thoroughly vitrified quartzites several 
thousand feet thick, containing quartzitic and micaceous schists. In 
the Pogonip range it is represented by micaceous, arenaceous, and 
argillaceous slates and shales and by vitreous quartzite, the series 
being of undetermined thickness. In the Pinon range it is represented 
by quartzites underlain by mica-schists and quartzitic schists, having 
a total thickness of 5,000 feet. 


FRONT RANGE OF COLORADO. 


3y far the greater portion of the Front Range of Colorado is composed 
of the typical Basement Complex, or Archean, and intrusive granites. 
In the central part of the range gneissoid granites are predominant, 
but in some places along the eastern border this gneissoid granite 
varies into a great series of completely crystalline schists. Taking 
schistose structure for bedding, King estimated the thickness of the 
series at Clear Creek to be 25,000 feet. However, the structure is, 
without doubt, fohation, and the figure given only serves to show the 
extent of the schistose area. 

In the district of Coal, Boulder, and Thompson creeks, on the east 
side of the range, is a narrow belt of mica-schists, quartzites, quartz- 
schists, and schist-conglomerates, containing abundant pebbles of white 
quartz and fewer of gneissoid granite, the thickness being unknown; 
but if foliation corresponds to bedding this thickness has a maximum of 
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at least 1,000 feet. The clastic character of this series is unmistakable. 
The higher members of the series are quartz-schists alone, but in pass- 
ing downward mica-schists and quartz-schists are interstratified with 
beds of conglomerate. At the base the mica-schists become interlami- 
nated with gneiss, which rock becomes more and more abundant, and 
upon Coal Creek pegmatitic granite veins cut them. Nowhere between 
the clastic and gneissoid series has any discordance been discovered, 
there appearing to be a somewhat rapid gradation between them. The 
series has been subjected to such intense dynamic action as to almost 
entirely obliterate the clastic characters, with the exception of the 
schist-conglomerates, and even in these the matrix is a completely 
crystalline scbist, the only unmistakable evidence of the sedimentary 
character being the greatly mashed and flattened pebbles. This 
clastic series is unconformably overlain by the Triassic. As in other 
districts of the Front range, little-metamorphosed Cambrian rocks 
are found resting discordantly upon the Archean and the erystalline 
schists associated with them. It is believed that this border series is 
of Algonkian age. 

In this locality we have therefore another case of apparent grada- 
tion between the Archean and the Algonkian. It is believed to be most 
probable, however, that there is a real unconformity between them. 
This is indicated by the horizon of schist-conglomerate near the base 
of the series, and by the fact that the mica-schists below this conglomer- 
ate are cut by abundant pegmatitie granite veins which do not pene- 
trate the Algonkian sediments. 

In the Pikes Peak district Cross describes very numerous masses of 
quartzite included in and cut by granite. The largest of these, in 
Wilson Park, is 4,000 feet thick, stands on edge, and is exposed for 
5 miles along the strike. Other large masses occur in Cooper and 
Blue mountains. These quartzites and the intersecting granite, which 
occupies a far greater area than the quartzites, Cross refers to the 
Algonkian. 

THE SAWATCH RANGE. 

In the Sawatch range the Archean, or Basement Complex, again 
occurs in all its typical complexity. Near Salida, Cross describes a 
yoleanie series of hornblendic, micaceous, and chloritic schists of 
great thickness, which are eut by granitic and pegmatitic veins as well 
as by dikes of porphyry. At Marshall Pass what is thought to be a 
continuation of these hornblende-schists is found. At Tin Cup and 
Tin Cup Pass, interbedded with the green schists and fine-grained 
gneissoid rocks, is a highly crystalline marble, showing that metamor- 
phosed sedimentary rocks occur among the crystalline schists of the 
Sawatch range. This series rests unconformably below the Cambrian, 
but the relations to the Archean have not been determined. From the 
facts observed, Cross concludes that the schists and massive rocks of 
the Salida area are a series of Algonkian lavas. ; 
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UNCOMPAHGRE MOUNTAINS. 


In the Uncompahgre Mountains the usual typical Basement Complex 
occurs. The red and white gneissoid granite is cut by or interlaminated 
with numerous black bands of hornblende-gneiss, which occur in dike- 
like forms. In the Quartzite Mountains is a large area composed of 
rather pure vitreous quartzite, in places conglomeratic, and occasionally 
showing more or less of a slaty appearance. In this quartzite dikes of 
hornblende-gneiss are nowhere found. The quartzite is somewhat 
closely folded, the dips being usually high. Very considerable dynamic 
metamorphism attended this folding, quartzites and conglomerates 
being transformed to semicrystalline schistose quartzites and schist-con- 
glomerates. As this series occurs in typical development along the 
Rio Animas, it may be called the Animas series. In the Animas section 
there is no evidence of a transition between the quartzite series and 
the Basement Complex on either side of the quartzite area. In both 
of these localities the two series were found a few paces apart. At 
the southern boundary there is a marked discordance in the strike and 
dip of the schistose structure of the gneissoid granite and a set of beds 
of quartzite adjacent to it which are in sharp anticlines and synclines. 

South of Ouray, along Red Mountain Creek and along one of the 
branches of the Uncompahgre, is also exposed a great series of slates, 
quartzites, and conglomerates, which in lithological character is iden- 
tical with the clastic series of the Quartzite Mountains. The forma- 
tions are repeated by close folding. These rocks may be called: the 
Red Creek series. Just south of Ouray the Juratrias is found in an 
almost horizontal position upon the truncated edges of the slates and 
quartzites. This unconformity, in the distance at which it may be 
observed and the mass of rocks exposed, is most striking. Conforma- 
bly below the Juratrias at Ouray is the Carboniferous. Hence the 
semicrystalline clastic series is certainly unconformably below the 
Carboniferous. As the Cambrian rocks, wherever they occur in this 
southwestern region, are unfolded and are conformable with the 
Carboniferous, it is certain that the Animas and Red Creek series 
are pre-Cambrian. Also these series are almost certainly unconform- 
ably above the Archean. This is indicated by their relations where 
found near together, and by the fact that the numerous dikes which cut 
the Archean nowhere penetrate the sedimentary series. Therefore the 
series are regarded as Algonkian. These series of clastic rocks are 
far from the sedimentaries of the Grand Canyon region, and are also a 
great distance from those of the Wasatch region. They may be equiva- 
lent with the Algonkian of either of the latter regions or of both of 
them. If the latter should prove to be the case, the Algonkian sea, 
which included southwestern Montana, part of British Columbia, the 
Uintas and the Wasatch, and the eastern portion of the Basin Ranges, 
must have extended far south to the Quartzite Mountains and the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. 
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“THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO. 


Walcott gives the following in reference to the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado: At the base is the Archean. On the north side of the Grand 
Canyon south of Vishnu’s Temple is a set of micaceous schists and 
quartzites, cut by granite, which is called the Vishnu terrane, and is 
doubtfully referred to the Algonkian. Resting with a great uncon- 
formity upon the Vishnu is the Grand Canyon series, 11,950 feet thick. 
The Grand Canyon series is divided into two terranes: the Unkar, 
6,830 feet thick, and the Chuar, 5,120 feet thick. 

The Unkar series consists of sandstones and limestones interstratitied 
with basalts, and has at its base a conglomerate composed largely of peb- 
bles derived from the upturned edges of the pre-Unkar strata. Resting 
upon the Unkar terrane with a slight unconformity is the Chuar terrane. 
It consists of shales, sandstones, shaly limestones, and limestones. In 
the middle of the lower portion of the shales and limestones of the Chuar 
terrane is a sparse fauna, consisting of a minute discinoid or patelloid 
shell, a small lingula-like shell (which may be a species of Hyolithes), 
and a fragment of what appears to be the pleural lobe of a segment of a 
trilobite belonging to a genus allied to the genus Olenellus, Olenoides, or 
Paradoxides. There is also a Stromatopora-like form that is probably 
organic. Resting with a great unconformity upon the Chuar is the Tonto 
or Middle Cambrian sandstone. During the time represented by this 
unconformity the sediments of the Grand Canyon series were elevated, 
faulted, somewhat flexed, and eroded, so that the entire series was cut 
through, and the area, including the more resistant Vishnu terrane, was 
base-leveled. Thelength of timerequired by this unconformity is believed 
to be longer than the period of Lower Cambrian sedimentation, and the 
Grand Canyon series is therefore placed in the Algonkian. The Grand 
Canyon series has lithological analogies with the Keweenawan of Lake 
Superior and the Llano series of Texas, but there is no certain evidence, 
in the absence of fossils, by which it can be equated with either. 

The fauna of the Chuar terrane, although so meager, furnishes the 
largest number of fossils yet found in any pre-Cambrian series. While 
not sufficient to give a basis for correlation, it gives legitimate hope 
that a more satisfactory pre-Cambrian fauna may be found in the 
future. 

GUATEMALA. 

Sapper describes and maps considerable areas of Azoic formations in 
Guatemala.’ The lowest formations are gneiss and the higher formations 
are mica-schists and phyllites, associated with which are crystalline 
limestones, actinolite-schists, and quartzites. Closely connected with 
these schistose rocks are ancient eruptive rocks, including granite, gab- 
bro, diabase, ete. Whether these Azoic formations are pre-Paleozoic or 
not can not as yet be asserted. If they are pre-Cambrian the Algonkian 
is certainly, and the Archean possibly, represented in this State. 


1 Grundziige der physikalischen Geographie von Guatemala, by Carl Sapper. J. Perthes Geog. 
Anstalt, Erginzungsheft Nr. 113, 1894, pp. 5-6. With 4 maps. 
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Sh COTO NGI: 
THE EASTERN UNITED STATES. 


In the eastern part of the United States are great areas of semicrys- 
talline and holocrystalline rocks, which vary in age from the Archean 
to the end of the Paleozoic. Included in this great complex are the 
larger parts of the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, considerable parts of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, and a broad belt, in great- 
est width more than 100 miles, in the southern Appalachians and the 
Piedmont Plateau, and running through the States of Virginia, western 
North Carolina, eastern Tennessee, western South Carolina, northern 
Georgia, and northeastern Alabama. These rocks have all been called 
Archean, using Archean to include the Laurentian and Huronian as 
these terms were formerly applied. 

However, wherever areas have been closely studied it has been ascer- 
tained that this great complex of crystalline and semicrystalline rocks 
must be distributed from the Archean to the Paleozoic. Lithologic- 
ally the rocks comprise almost every variety of semi-metamorphosed 
and completely metamorphosed sedimentary rocks; igneous rocks of the 
greatest variety and abundance, basic, intermediate, and acidic, plu- 
tonic and voleanic, the latter including both lava flows and tuffs; and 
many varieties of crystalline schists of undetermined origin. The 
igneous and metamorphosed sedimentary rocks vary in age from the 
Archean to the Carboniferous. Williams recently strongly emphasized 
the great variety and abundance of these voleanie rocks, which he 
traced from Maine to Alabama. Many of them have heretofore been 
regarded as metamorphosed sedimentary rocks. Great batholites of 
granite of Paleozoic age are also known to be intrusive in the sedi- 
mentary rocks. Emerson has described in detail those which occur in 
the central part of Massachusetts. In places these granites are cut by 
coarse-grained granites which are apparently of later age. About the 
batholites are zones of mica-schists, which have been produced from 
argillites. The most intense metamorphism next to that of the granite 
is marked by the development of muscovite, hornblende, and feldspar, 
the next zone by staurolite and garnet, and the outer zone by fibrolite 
and chiastolite. 

As the present state of knowledge of this great eastern area of 
partly or wholly crystalline rocks is so imperfect, it is impossible to 
give any satisfactory account of the region as a whole, or of consid- 
erable parts of it. At present it therefore seems best to confine definite 
statements to a few small areas which have been accurately mapped, 
and the stratigraphy of which has been unraveled. 

Within the eastern region are illustrated all of the principles of pre- 
Cambrian North American geology given in Part I, and many of them 
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at various points. No attempt will here be made to recapitulate them, 
but it may be said that the Appalachian system shows as well as any 
mountain system in the world the general tendency which sometimes 
prevails for the formation of monoclinal folds, and, in the crystalline 
areas, of uniformly dipping cleavage. (See pp. 664-668.) The axial 
planes of the folds and the cleavage very generally dip to the south- 
east. Over extensive areas the inclination is so great as to form over- 
turned folds, and where overturned folds do not occur it is very generally 
true that the northwest limbs are steeper than the southeast ones. 


GREEN MOUNTAINS OF VERMONT. 


Recent close work by Whittle in the Green Mountains of Vermont 
apparently justifies the following statements, which are summarized 
from his results: The lowest rocks described are Algonkian, which are 
divided into two series, in ascending order called the Mount Holly 
series and the Mendon series. Above the Mendon series is a Lower 
Cambrian quartzite. 

The structure of the Mount Holly series is so complicated, the differ- 
ent rock types vary so greatly, and the series has been subjected to 
such a multiplicity of orogenic movements, that no definite stratigra- 
phy has been made out. Some of the prominent rocks of the series 
are biotite-schist, muscovite-schist, garnetiferous schist, vitreous quartz- 
ite, augen-gneiss, and various kinds of limestone. The limestones are 
in irregular lenses, and are extremely local. There may be two hori- 
zons of limestone or a dozen. The series, because of the undoubted 
areas of sedimentary rocks which have escaped destruction, are 
regarded as clastic. Associated with the above rocks are very abun- 
dant schistose igneous rocks, comprising both dikes and sheets. 

The Mendon series consists, in descending order, of the following 
members: Mica-schist, with a maximum thickness of 1,000 feet; mica- 
ceous quartzite, having a maximum thickness of 500 feet and carrying 
several thin beds of crystalline limestone; crystalline limestone, with 
a maximum thickness of 400 feet; conglomerate-schists and quartzite, 
with a maximum thickness of 700 feet. At Mendon the section has an 
approximate thickness of 1,300 feet, and in some localities there may be 
2,000 feet of strata in the series. 

The Mount Holly and Mendon series are regarded as unconformable 
for the following reasons: Between the two there is great lithological 
difference; the Mount Holly series has been cut through by eruptive 
rocks in a complicated fashion, and these do not occur in the Mendon 
series; the Mount Holly series is folded in a much more intricate man- 
ner than the Mendon series, and secondary structures have developed 
to a far greater degree; at the bottom of the Mount Holly series is a 
widespread formation of conglomerates and gneiss. The schistosity of 
the two series is parallel, but this is regarded as due to disintegration 
before the Mendon series was deposited and to post-Mendon folding. 
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That the Mendon series and the Lower Cambrian quartzite, although 
apparently conformable, are really unconformable, is supported by the 
following reasons, among others: The extreme lithological diversity of 


Fig. 155.—Indented pebble from schist-conglomerate; from Plymouth, Vt. After Hitchcock. 


the Mendon series as compared with the quartzite; a close folding 
in the Mendon series not observed in the quartzite; and the fact that 
the quartzite reposes discordantly upon granitoid gneiss to the south- 
ward. 


SS 


Fia. 156.—Schist-conglomerate, showing pebbled character when cut transverse to the major direction 
of elongation and gneissoid character when cut in other directions; from Plymouth, Vt. After 
Hitchcock. 

The main axis of the Green Mountains is described as a series of 
sharply compressed folds striking approximately north and south and 
overturned to the west in most localities, so that induced schistosity 
and stratification dip eastward. 

The Green Mountains are of great interest in geology as furnishing 
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one of the first published instances (1861) of complete proof of the 
development of a crystalline schist from a fragmental rock. Hitch- 
cock described at Plymouth a schist-conglomerate in which the peb- 
bles are elongated very much in the direction of their strike. He 
says they are flattened, but not so strikingly as elongated; they are 
indented deeply into one another (fig. 155); they are sometimes a good 
deal bent; they are cut across by parallel joints and fissures. At times 
the process has gone so far as to merge the pebbles together so that 
they scarcely present the appearance of ordinary pebbles. If the con- 
glomerate-schist is looked at on the edge corresponding to the dip, noth- 
ing is seen but alternate folia of quartz and mica, and the rock would be 
pronounced a good example of a mica-schist (fig. 156). But a fracture 
at right angles reveals the flattened pebbles and shows that their edges 
are what have been regarded as folia. If the process of flattening 
had been carried a little further no evidence would remain that they 
were ever pebbles. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Although in former years nearly all of the Green Mountain area of 
Massachusetts was placed in the Laurentian or Huronian divisions of © 
the Archean, under the old usage of these terms, recent study has 
shown that only isolated patches of pre-Cambrian rocks occur in the 
area, The following information is kindly furnished me by Prof. B. K. 
Emerson. The succession is given from the top downward: 

(1) Washington gneiss. This is arusty, highly crushed, saccharoidal 
rock. Besides quartz and orthoclase it contains biotite, muscovite, and 
allanite. Interspersed lamine of blue quartz are also seen. These 
apparently formed after the mashing of the rock. 

(2) Tyringham gneiss. This is a highly mashed biotite-gneiss. 

(3) East Lea gneiss. This is a heavy, black, hornblendic rock, imme- 
diately underlying the Hinsdale limestone. 

(4) Hinsdale limestone. This is a coarsely crystalline rock, contain- 
ing chondrodite, phlogopite, and coccolite. 

(5) Hinsdale gneiss. This is a coarse, porphyritic, epidotic, and 
allanitic gneiss, in which microcline is abundant and some blue quartz 
is found. In many places it is much mashed. 

These pre-Cambrian rocks are known in 15 areas in western Massa- 
chusetts, as follows: The Clarksburg Mountain area, the Hoosac Moun- 
tain area, the Hinsdale Township area, the Colesbrook Township area, 
the Tyringham Township area, the Bear Mountain area, 6 small areas 
in New Marlboro Township, and the Hartland area of Connecticut, 
which extends into Tolland Township, Mass. 

Since the granitoid gneiss of these various areas is of similar litho- 
logical character, and since the Hinsdale limestone is presumably of 
sedimentary origin, Emerson tentatively places the whole in the Algon- 
kian system. 
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Resting with conformable secondary structures upon the pre-Cam- 
brian rocks of this district are great thicknesses of completely crystal- 
line Cambrian, Silurian, and Devonian rocks, which include gneiss, 
quartzite, limestone, and schist. In occasional areas of relief, as at the 
top of Hoosac Mountain and at the brook south of the Dalton Mountain 
club-house on the old Hinsdale-Dalton road, the basal formation is a 
quartzite-conglomerate which bears numerous fragments of the under- 
lying gneissoid granite. This quartzite-conglomerate, and the fact that 
a basic dike was discovered which cuts the granitoid gneiss, but stops 
abruptly at the quartzite, the quartzite sagging down into its place, 
showing that it. had been disintegrated before the deposition of the 
quartzite, are considered by Pumpelly as definite proof of an uncon- 
formity between the Hoosae granitoid gneiss and the Cambrian quart- 
zite. 

That the Algonkian is represented in western Massachusetts is 
made highly probable by the crystalline limestone, but it does not 
follow that all of the gneissoid granite is of the sameage. Much of it 
may be Archean. The unconformity at the base of the Cambrian was 
discovered with the greatest difficulty, and even if two unconformable 
series exist within the pre-Cambrian this might not be discovered with 
the present state of knowledge. It seems safer to place in the Algon- 
kian only the pre-Paleozoic rocks, which are certainly of sedimentary 
origin, and to call the others pre-Cambrian (see pp. 714, 765). 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to consider the succession of the 
crystalline Paleozoic rocks of Massachusetts. The district is, however, 
one of great interest as illustrating the principles of Part I as fully 
as any in North America. In working out its structure important 
contributions to these principles were made and others of them were 
exemplified. Some of the more important of the principles illustrated 
are as follows: 

In general the rocks of the district when deformed were in the zone 
of combined fracture and flexure, although some of the deeper-seated 
granitoid gneisses constituting the core rocks may have been in the 
zone of flexure and flowage only. On account of the very great differ- 
ence in the depth of burying and of the different resisting powers, the 
softer formations yielded mainly by flexure, while the harder forma- 
tions yielded largely by fracture. In many cases certain formations as 
a whole obeyed the law of flexure, while in a minute way they were 
fractured through and through. 

The published sections of the district show the folds to be composite 
and complex. The complex folds in cross-section, if taken in a large 
way, are found to be normal anticlinoria and synclinoria. As an illus- 
tration of this may be mentioned the great anticlinorium extending 
from the east flank of Mount Greylock across the Green River to the 
west side of the Taconic range, the structure of which was worked out 
by Dale(P].CXVI). The Green River Valley is the center of the anti- 
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clinorium, Mount: Greylock being a synclinorium of the second order 
upon the eastern flank of the great primary auticlinorium, while the 
Taconic Mountains are another 
synclinorium upon the west- 
ern flank of the same. The 
axial planes of the secondary 
tolds of Mount Greylock, as 
compared with the axial planes 
of the secondary folds of the 
Taconic range, diverge up- 
ward andconverge downward. 
Carrying the section still 
farther east (fig. 157), the 
Greylock folds and the sec- 
ondary folds on the west side 
of Hoosac Mountain may be 
considered as a normal syn- 
clinorium, the axial planes on 
the opposite sides of the syn- 
clinorium converging upward 
and diverging downward. If 
Hoosac Mountain be taken by 
itself, and the secondary folds 
on its flanks making a part of 
the synelinorium be consid- 
ered as a part of the Hoosac 
anticlinorium, the folds are 
again in a normal position and 
Hoosac Mountain is a normal 
anticlinorium. In the sections 
secondary folds are not fig- 
ured as occurring on the east- 
ern flank of Hoosac Moun- 
tain. As another illustration 
of a normal anticlinorium may 
be mentioned Mount Wash- 
ington, of Massachusetts, the 
structure of which has been 
worked out by Hobbs. The 
central section is a typical 
normal anticlinorium (fig. 158), 
These composite folds are 
also complex, the transverse 
folding in some cases being 
rather severe. This cross-folding is well illustrated by Hoosac Moun- 
tain, by Greylock Mountain, and by Mount Washington, and perhaps 
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best of all by the flexures of the Riga schist, worked out by Hobbs 
(fig. 159). At many localities folds of many orders may be seen, from 
the greatest anticlinorium mentioned, the Green River anticlinorium, 
to microscopic plications. On any of the mountains 
Wi above mentioned the different orders of folds may be 
W well observed. 


- 
i; z The rules for the working out of the structure of 
xs f y i) complexly folded districts are fully exemplified. At 
i ui the north and south ends of Hoosac Mountain and 
WW 
> 
WwW 


south of Clarksburg Mountain, because of the cross 
folding, transverse strikes characteristic of pitching 
i folds may be found (fig. 160). The folding of the 


AN\\\\ , Riga schist (fig. 159) shows the advantage of exam- 
‘\ 3 ination of the crests of ridges. The low ground at 
;i eB , the north and south ends of Hoosac and Greylock 
}; } e 5 and the south end of Clarksburg Mountain illustrate 
Fh fl $ G the cross topographic breaks which are likely to occur 
yl it a 3 in districts which are complexly folded. In the schists 
u hi 5 = of Greylock Mountain the discordance between the 
Mt Mt a strike of cleavage and the strike of bedding may be 
‘| H 8 = observed. On the flanks of Washington, Hoosac, and 
+ i = Greylock mountains are found many minor folds, the 
| i! s degree and direction of the pitch of which correspond 
y i} & with the major folds. 
i th a The obliteration of unconformity by folding is nicely 
AAS 2 illustrated at Hoosac Mountain upon the flanks of the 
ANY os & fold. The structure of the granitoid gneiss and that 
Mh 2 * of the Cambrian quartzite are identical, and one ap- 
Hy } PA I 2 pears to grade into the other; and yet on the crest of 
AMA S & the anticline, which is an area of little differential 
: i i 5 2 movement, there is, as has already been said, com- 
i i 3 plete evidence of unconformity. 
: it a Nearly all of the relations described between cleav- 
SY age and fissility and the original structures and their 
\h \ different methods of production are illustrated at 
4 K z many localities in this district. Many of these have 
A ‘ 5 been described by Dale, others by Hobbs. Dale has 
: y = ‘i especially illustrated fault-slip cleavage, or, as it is 
AN i E here called, fissility (figs. 161, 162; see also figs. 90 
Che \ ¢ and 91, Dale, in previous paper, pp. 563-564), The 
Ba \ ars modification of the secondary structures by infiltra- 


tion, thus producing banding, has been described by 
Hobbs as occurring at Searles quarry in a gneiss (Pl. CX VII), and by 
Dale, inaslate. The Searles gneiss is at the bottom of a syncline, where 
the primary and secondary structures are likely to be found cutting 
each other, while upon the legs of the fold a short distance away the two 
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structures are in accordance. The relations of faults to fissility or slip 
cleavage are well illustrated by the accordance of the fissility with the 
repeated faults in the Housatonic Valley, described by Hobbs.' 


_ ber Form Th. 
ae Whe aisle LTE 
Quarlzatte y 


Fic. 160.—Map showing the transverse strike at the ends of the pitching 
folds at Hoosac Mountain. After Pumpelly. 


All of the processes of metamorphism of sedimentary rocks are well 
illustrated in the various districts. They have been described with 
particular fullness of the areas of Hoosac, Greylock, and Washington 


Fic. 161.—Tbin section showing cross fissility in Greylock schist. After Dale. 


mountains and of the Housatonic Valley. To point out in detail the 
particular localities in which each principle is illustrated, and in what 
manner it is illustrated, would very greatly extend this paper. 


1 The Geological Structure of the Housatonic Valley, by William H. Hobbs, Jour. of Geol., Vol. I, 
pp. 780-802, especially Pl. VI, p. 789. 
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SOUTHEASTERN NEW YORK. 


In southeastern New York the following summary has been kindly 
furnished me by Mr. F. J. H. Merrill: 

The crystalline rocks of southeastern New York occur in Dutchess, 
Putnam, Westchester, and New York counties east of the, Hudson 
River, and in Orange and Rockland counties on the west of that river. 
The lowest rock in this district is a coarse hornblende-granite, which 
forms the central axis of the range of mountains known as the ‘“ High- 
lands of the Hudson.” On the flanks of these granite masses, which 
are probably intrusives of great age, are laminated biotitic and horn- 
blendic gneisses, consisting chietly of quartz and orthoclase feldspar. 


Fic. 162.—Minor plications in trough of Greylock syncline cut by cross fissility. After Dale. 


These gneisses contain numerous masses of magnetic iron ore. They 
are probably of pre-Cambrian age. 

On the northern slope of the ‘‘ Highlands ” these gneisses at many 
places in Dutchess County are overlain unconformably by a basal 
quartzite, which is believed to be of Lower Cambrian age. The quartz- 
ite is bordered by Ordovician limestone, and over this are schists or 
slates. To the southward, in Westchester and New York counties, the 

_ old gneissoid granite, which has been called the Fordham gneiss, is found 
in anticlinal folds trending northeast and southwest. This is overlain 
by two formations, limestone and mica-gneiss. These occur in synclines 
between the anticlinal ridges. Beneath the limestone is a thin layer of 
quartzite, rarely exceeding a foot in thickness, which may be regarded 
as the base of the Paleozoic in this district. The limestone designated 
the Inwood limestone is dolomitic, and in general is highly metamor- 
phosed, coarsely crystalline, and at many places contains silicates. At 
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most localities it exceeds 1,000 feet in thickness. The overlying mica- 
gneiss, called the Manhattan gneiss, differs in general from the lower 
gneisses in the great abundance of mica; garnet, staurolite, fibrolite, 
and cyanite are frequent accessories. 

The relations of the basal quartzite, Inwood limestone, and Manhat- 
tan gneiss to the Fordham gneiss are precisely similar to those of the 
Paleozoic strata in Dutchess County to the subjacent gneiss. It is 
therefore inferred that the Inwood limestone and Manhattan gneiss 
are equivalent to corresponding rocks in Dutchess County. The age 
of the limestone there’ has been determined, by the work of W. B. 
Dwight and others, to be Calciferous-Trenton. The overlying schists 
and the micaceous gneisses are presumed to be of Hudson River age. 

Besides the old granite first mentioned, there are within the district 
numerous eruptive rocks of considerable areal importance. Red granite 
intersects the older gneiss at various points from Sing Sing southward, 
and at Sing Sing it cuts the overlying limestone. In Yonkers Town- 
ship is a large area of reddish gneissoid granite, which is surrounded 
by the Fordham gneiss, aud may be regarded as a portion of the red 
granite above mentioned. 

The Manhattan gneisses have been especially subjected to igneous 
intrusions, and within their area occur the Cortland series of diorites 
and norites described by J. D. Dana and George H. Williams. In the 
town of Harrison are extensive outcrops of mica-diorite, and near 
Port Chester and New Rochelle are areas of serpentine, which is evi- 
dently an altered plutonic rock. Serpentines also occur on Staten 
Island and at Hoboken. In Eastchester and Westchester townships 
the schists are divided by domes and bosses of gray granite, and in 
this area they are almost everywhere injected with veins, lenses, and 
dikes of pegmatite, amphibolite, and pyroxenite. 

In a synclinal valley of the ‘* Highlands” which crosses the Hudson 
River a little below West Point is a crystalline limestone associated 
with the gneisses, and containing magnesian silicates. These have 
been hydrated at many points and converted into serpentine, which 
appears in irregular masses in the Jimestone. The age of this lime- 
stone has not been determined. 

In a general way, I have studied the rocks of Manhattan Island and 
vicinity. Their folding is of the most complicated character. The 
synclines and anticlines are highly composite, having folds of a second 
order upon those of the first, and upon these those of the third order, 
and so on to microscopic plications. In some places the secondary 
anticlinoria and synclinoria are overturned or recumbent. Moreover, 
the folding is highly complex, since the longitudinal folds are trans- 
versely folded, giving pitches in places as high as 60° or 80°, but 
ordinarily having lower pitches, in some places not exceeding 18° or 
20°. The pitch of the folds is shown by innumerable minor plications. 
As a consequence of the pitch the Inwood limestone wraps about the 
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ends of the areas of the Fordham gneiss at various places, and at 
such places a depression is sure to occur. Thus the principle of the 
relations of complex folds and topographic cross-breaks is beautifully 
illustrated. In some places such topographic breaks occur even where 
the limestone is now absent, the cross valley apparently having first 
formed upon the limestone. Subsequent erosion removed the lime- 
stone, so that the valley is now upon the gneiss, and in such cases the 
minor folds of the Fordham gneiss may be seen to pitch on either side 
toward the cross valley. The schistosity of the Manhattan gneiss 
accords very nearly with bedding upon the limbs of the folds, but upon 
the crests and troughs nearly vertical schistosity may be seen to inter- 
sect the minor folds of the minutely plicated bedding layers of the 
gneiss. 

It is plain from the foregoing that this district is one of the best 
known in which to study the principles of highly complex folding and 
the relations of primary and secondary structures. 

The Manhattan formation gives one of the best illustrations in 
America of a gneiss partly of aqueous and partly of igneous origin. 
About New Rochelle on the west end of Long Island Sound and cer- 
tainly for a considerable distance east along the Sound the Manhattan 
schist is much injected by granite. This granite occurs in large domes, 
in veins and in dikes, and in parallel injections interlaminated with 
the schist, oftentimes a score occurring within a few inches. In many 
places this injection is so close as to change the rock from the ordinary 
Manhattan schist to a regularly banded gneiss. In other places the 
parallel bands of granite are wider, varying to several feet across. 
Some ledges are almost wholly of granite, containing little included 
schist, while others are almost wholly of schist, having been but little 
injected by granite. In the places in which the parallel injection is 
the closest the Manhattan schist to a remarkable degree simulates the 
appearance of the Fordham gneiss, which is of unknown origin. While 
this is true, there are certain differences, even when the two are most 
alike. In the Manhattan there is an abundance of mica and the char- 
acteristic minute lamination, while the Fordham has everywhere a cer- 
tain density and uniformity which the Manhattan lacks. We thus 
have in this area a gneissic rock partly of sedimentary and partly of 
igneous origin, and in certain areas it is very difficult indeed to dis- 
criminate the metamorphic igneous from the metamorphic sedimentary 
material. 

THE HIGHLANDS OF NEW JERSEY. 

The relations of the gneissoid granites and gneisses of the Highlands 
ot New Jersey to the Potsdam sandstone are such as to make it cer- 
tain that between them there is a great structural break. The rocks of 
the area consist largely of granitoid gneiss, in general very nearly 
massive, but having a laminated arrangement of the mineral constitu- 
ents. The strike of the lamination conforms closely with the trend of 
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the area as a whole, being east of north and south of west. The gneisses 
over large areas are graphitic. Interlaminated with them are beds of 
iron ore and apparently beds of crystalline limestone. They are cut 
by various basic and acidic eruptives. 

The weight of opinion in former years has been in favor of the sedi- 
mentary origin of this gneissic series. Nason, who has recently been 
closely studying the limestones of New Jersey, finds that some of the 
white crystalline limestones which have been regarded as Archean 
grade into the blue limestones which are fossiliferous. Others insist 
that some of the white limestones belong with the gneisses. If all of 
these limestones were excluded from the pre-Cambrian, and this is a 
very doubtful assumption, the widely disseminated. graphite and the 
magnetic iron ore would still remain as indications of the sedimentary 
origin of the Highland area. Magnetite is widely associated with 
certain belts of the gneisses of New Jersey, but this and its concentra- 
tion in lenticular masses within the gneisses in the form of magnetite 
can hardly be considered as decisive evidence of their sedimentary 
character. The magnetites associated with the basal gabbros of the 
Lake Superior Keweenawan are in purely igneous rocks. The graphite 
of the graphitic gneiss is a point of more weight. The absence of 
graphite as an important constituent over large areas in any gneiss 
definitely determined to have been derived from granite, bears in favor 
of the sedimentary origin of the gneissic series. Recent studies by 
Wolff give further evidence for the view that the series is a sedimentary 
one. He finds that the rocks in the vicinity of Hibernia consist of 
distinct bands of gneiss. These layers were once nearly horizontal, 
and are folded into an anticlinal dome which has the characteristics of 
ordinary folds, and has a distinctly recognizable pitch. The rocks of 
the series have a top and bottom, the latter being at the center of the 
dome and the top ones at the periphery. One characteristic horizon, a 
garnet-biotite-graphite gneiss, must once have existed over a large part 
of the present area, and the same is probably true of the lower horizons. 

If the Highland gneiss proves to be a sediment, it more nearly 
approaches a mashed eruptive than any other metamorphic sedimentary 
rock known. Upon the whole, in the regularity of its lamination, in 
its lack of extreme contortion and foliation, and in the presence of 
graphite, the Highland gneiss is not like the genuine Archean of Can- 
ada and the West. However, there are no certain criteria upon which 
it can be referred either to the Algonkian or to the Archean, although 
the weight of evidence is in favor of the former. 


SOUTH MOUNTAIN OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


As shown by the recent work of Walcott, Williams, and Miss Bas- 
com, the oldest rocks in South Mountain of Pennsylvania are felsites 
and basalts, the former being predominant. Both of these vary from 
compact to amygdaloidal, and are accompanied by tuffs and breccias. 
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The voleanies have been extensively transformed into slates and schists 
by dynamic action. These are unconformably overlain by quartzite- 
conglomerates and sandstones, or by shales, which bear the Olenellus 
fauna. 

It therefore follows that the volcanic series of South Mountain is pre- 
Cambrian, although as yet no evidence is available to give the series a 
more definite place than this, and it may be Algonkian or Archean. 


THE PIEDMONT PLATEAU OF MARYLAND. 


The structure of the Piedmont Plateau of Maryland, as given by 
Williams, is as follows :—The rocks composing the plateau are divisible 
into two classes, an eastern holocrystalline division and a western 
semicrystalline division. The rocks of the holocrystalline division com- 
prise gabbro, peridotite or pyroxenite, and eranite—all certainly erup- 
tive—and gneiss, marble, and quartz-schist—all completely crystalline, 
and therefore exhibiting no certain traces of clastic structure. The 
eneiss is the prevailing rock. The eruptive rocks are intrusive in the 
gneiss, marble, and quartz-schist. The highly crystalline marbles are 
of the same age as the gneisses, and are infolded with them. The 
gneiss everywhere shows intense and repeated folding. Where the 
granites have been greatly foliated by the dynamic action, and are asso- 
ciated with gneisses, it becomes difficult to discriminate between them. 

The western division of semicrystalline rocks consists of sandstones, 
slates, sericite-schists, limestone, and marble. At their western margin 
they are little altered, and have the same character as the sandstones, 
slates, and limestones of the Blue Ridge, of which they are believed to 
be the metamorphosed equivalents. The Blue Ridge sedimentary 
rocks have been determined by fossils to be of Paleozoic age. 

The schistosity of the rocks of the Piedmont Plateau has a radiating 
or fan-like structure. The axial plane of the fan is diagonal to the 
boundary between the crystalline and semicrystalline rocks. The axis 
of the fan is throughout in the semicrystalline rocks, the western flank 
being made up of the least crystalline and the eastern flank of the 
most crystalline portion of the Piedmont district. 

As to the age of the eastern or holocrystalline series Dr, Williams 
was inclined to believe it to be Algonkian on account of the presence 
of crystalline limestones. While it seems probable that there are 
Algonkian rocks in this crystalline complex, it can not be said to be at 
all certain that Archean rocks do not here also exist. The folding is 
so complex and metamorphism is so intense that it is difficult to every- 
where discriminate between the gneiss supposed to be of sedimentary 
origin and the granite, which in its typical form is certainly of igneous 
origin. In the same way a clastic series of which the limestones are a 
part may be infolded with a more ancient Archean series, 
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THE BLUE RIDGE OF THE POTOMAC RIVER. 


The core rocks of the Blue Ridge where crossed by the Potomac 
River and in the adjacent areas of Maryland and Virginia, as described 
by Keith, consist of a rock called the Catoctin schist, which is intruded 
by granite, quartz-porphyry, and andesite. The Catoctin schist is an 
altered basic voleanic rock which varies in structure from rather mas- 
sive to thoroughly schistose and from dense to amygdaloidal. Exten- 
sive areas of this schist are intruded in the most intricate manner 
by the granite. The schist is also intruded by rarer areas of quartz- 
porphyry and by andesite. The whole has been subjected to the most 
intense dynamic action, which in many places has transformed the 
eruptive basic rock and the granite alike to a completely crystalline 
schist. Keith’s descriptions show that the deformation developing 
schistosity in connection with folding, and in the more rigid beds the 
deformation of faulting combined with folding, are well illustrated. 

The whole of the Blue Ridge pre-Cambrian is referred to the Algon- 
kian by Keith, but as there are no sedimentary rocks associated with 
the igneous series of the Potomac River, we have no certain evidence 
as to whether it is Archean or Algonkian. It therefore seems wiser 
at the present state of knowledge to assign it a place no closer than 


the pre-Cambrian. 
THE SOUTHEASTERN AREA. 


It has already been stated that in the Southern States is a belt of 
semicrystalline and holocrystalline rocks, in its broader parts 100 miles 
wide, including the Piedmont Plateau and a part of the Southern 
Appalachians, and running from northern Virginia to northeastern 
Alabama. All of the rocks of this area were regarded by the earlier 
geologists as pre-Cambrian, and by various writers have been distrib- 
uted between the Huronian and the Laurentian. <A closer study has 
shown, just as in the Northern Appalachians and in New England, 
that this complex mass of rocks probably varies in age from the 
Archean to the Paleozoic. As yet no maps or reports have been pub- 
lished of sufficient accuracy so that the stratigraphy can be said to be 
determined. 

However, in making a cross-section of the plateau and the Appala- 
chians at almost any locality, one finds belts of rocks which are alter- 
nately completely crystalline and semicrystalline. The completely 
crystalline areas consist mainly of gneissoid granite, with a great 
variety of other rocks. These include massive rocks, such as granite, 
syenite, gabbro, and diabase; and schistose rocks, such as mica-gneiss, 
hornblende-gneiss, chlorite-gneiss; and other varieties. All of these 
have most intricate structural relations. The semicrystalline series 
includes limestones, quartzites and quartz-schists, conglomerates and 
conglomerate-schists, mica-slates, and mica-schists. A great variety 
of basic and acid igneous rocks, massive and schistose, intrusive and 
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extrusive, may be associated with any of these rocks. While the schis- 
tosity of the rocks of the semicrystalline and holocrystalilne areas are 
frequently conformable, the change from one series to the other is in 
many places sudden and marked. In some areas, as for instance west 
of the Cranberry mine, as shown by Mr. Keith, a set of quartzites and 
conglomerates, with associated volcanic rocks, are sharply separated 
in their distribution from the surrounding gneissoid granites. 

The gneissoid granite areas, in the wide variety of rocks of which 
they are composed and the complexity of their structures, have all 
the lithological aspects of the Archean. The rocks of the sedimentary 
areas are in most cases in all probability of later age than this granite- 
eneiss-schist complex, but as yet accurate determinations of their age 
have been made in only a single area. In central Virginia, as shown 
by Darton, some of them are Ordovician, as is proved by fossils con- 
tained. In other areas they may be even of later age, or as old as the 
Algonkian. In the present very imperfect state of knowledge, to call 
the whole Algonkian or Archean or even pre-Cambrian is wholly 
unwarranted. To map them as belonging in any one of these divisons 
retards instead of advances knowledge, since it gives an impression 
that we have definite knowledge, and this tends to check further 
investigation. 

On the western side of the Southeastern Area is a great series of 
rocks running from east of Knoxville to Alabama, named by Safford the 
Ocoee series, which has been generally referred to the pre-Cambrian. 
At the northeastern end of the area the rocks are less altered than in 
the southwestern part. The rocks of the Ocoee series in the unmeta- 
morphosed district consist predominantly of conglomerates, quartzites, 
geraywackes, slates with limestones, and in the metamorphosed districts 
these have been transformed to conglomerate-schists, quartz-schists, 
mica-schists, mica-slates, and marbles. The following is taken from 
Keith. He divides the series into the following formations in ascend- 
ing order: Wilhite slate, 300 to 400 feet thick; Citico conglomerate, 
50 to 800 feet thick; Pigeon slate, 1,300 to 1,700 feet thick; Cades con- 
elomerate, about 2,400 feet thick; Thunderhead conglomerate, about 
3,000 feet thick; Hazel slate, about 700 feet thick, and the Clingman 
conglomerate, about 1,000 feet thick. The rocks of the Knoxville area 
at some places have been deformed by thrust faults and complex folds, 
and are metamorphosed. The transverse folds are described as having 
dips fully as steep as the longitudinal folds. As a result of the meta- 
morphism there has developed slatiness or schistosity, which generally 
dips to the southeast from 50° to 60°. These secondary structures in 
some places coincide with bedding, but in other places do not. 

As yet the age of this great series is undetermined. In some places 
it is faulted over the Paleozoic rocks; in others it overlies the Silurian 
rocks in apparent conformity and has been folded with them, but 
whether this is due to faulting and subsequent folding or to natural 
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superposition has not been decided. The Ocoee series may be, so far 
as definite knowledge is concerned, either post-Silurian or Algonkian. 

The Ocoee series furnishes one of the best exhibitions of regional 
metamorphism in the United States. The rocks vary from little altered 
limestones, slates, grits, and sandstones, to mica-slates or mica-schists, 
graywackes, quartzites or quartz-schists, and marbles. However, in 
most cases the metamorphism has not gone so far as to make the rocks 
completely crystalline schists; that is, they show microscopically if not 
macroscopically clastic characters. — 

During the folding of the rocks they were sufficiently buried so that 
they were in the zone of combined fracture and flowage. As the dif- 
ferent clastic formations of the series vary from what were once soft 
and homogeneous muds to coarse-grained sandstones and conglom- 
erates, as the amount of metamorphism is variable, and as the series is 
of great thickness, it would be expected that various phenomena of 
folding and of the relations of cleavage and fissibility to bedding in 
homogeneous and heterogeneous rocks would be well exhibited, and 
such is the case. A few of the principles best illustrated along the 
Hiwassee River between Thompson and Livingston are as follows: 

The softer, more plastic layers obey almost perfectly the laws of 
flowage. The stronger, less plastic layers in their general deformation 
obey the laws of flowage rather than fracture, although their new 
positions are taken, in part at least, by numerous minute fractures. In 
the eastern, more gently folded area the heavier beds are in gentle 
curves, and in the closely folded part of the district they are turned 
back on themselves, oftentimes within their own radius, in some cases 
with no macroscopic sign of fracture. 

The control which stronger layers have over weaker ones is beauti- 
fully illustrated. The thinner and weaker the beds, the more frequent 
and close are the plications. These strata were obliged to thicken and 
thin as demanded by the stronger rocks. In a given weak bed the 
plications are much more numerous along a trough or crest than along 
the limbs of the fold. On the contrary the strong beds in many 
cases were stretched upon the anticlines and synclines to the point of 
fracture. These fractures in the more closely folded anticlines are 
frequently radial, and have subsequently been filled by quartz veins. 
In all cases the limbs are the places where shearing due to accommoda- 
tion was at a maximum. As a consequence the troughs and crests are 
now thicker than the limbs of the folds. This is true even where the 
troughs and crests were deformed by tensile fracture, for the beds are 
here separate pieces of full thickness joined by the infiltrated quartz 
(fig. 136). In the closely folded part of the section vein quartz which 
filled a first set of fractures was closely plicated by a second folding. 
This folding produced other fractures which were subsequently filled 
with quartz veins showing no dynamic effects. This indicates that the 
closely folded part of the district was subjected to two orogenic moye- 
ments separated by a long interval of time. 
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Almost every principle given as to the relations of primary to sec- 
ondary structures in the zone of combined fracture and flowage is 
beautifully illustrated. Some of these are the concentration of the 
major readjustments in the weaker beds; the formation of parallel 
cleavage and fissility in the weaker beds, and of diagonal cross-fissility 
in the stronger beds; the passage of one into the other by rotation; 
the prevalence of cross secondary structures at the troughs and crests 
of folds, and the tendency toward parallel structures on the limbs of 
the folds. 

The early stages of the formation of pseudo-conglomerates are shown 
by the close infoldings of thin layers of hard material and thicker layers 
of soft material. The hard material was first dissevered by the move- 
ments into angular fragments. When the movement continued these 
were rounded. 

In other districts in the South formations occur which by contained 
belts of schist-conglomerate are definitely proved to be of clastic 
origin, and these gradually pass into unmistakable crystalline schists. 
These transitions were clearly described and their meaning definitely 
pointed out by Emmons and Lieber, respectively, in 1856 and 1858, 

More remarkable than this is the discovery by Emmons and Lieber 
that hornblende-schists and other schists are metamorphosed erup- 
tives. These rocks are said sometimes to be as thinly laminated as 
paper, and are compared with slates; but their occurrence in dikes 
within the granites, and their gradations into the ordinary massive 
forms, demonstrate them to be later igneous rocks. These conclusions 
were not based upon petrographical work, but upon careful field study. 
The microscope in recent years has shown accurately the method of 
change; but that the change does occur from a massive eruptive rock 
to a thoroughly schistose one was proved beyond a doubt by these men 
before 1860. 

Iimmons and Lieber further appreciated that the gneissoid granites 
in their lithological affinities, as well as by actual transitions, belong 
with igneous granitic rocks rather than with the sedimentaries. 
Emmons also reached the same conclusion for the South which Emer- 
son demonstrated many years later for the New England States, that 
there are two granites, one of which is more ancient than the clasties 
and the other intrusive within these. According to Emmons, the 
ancient form is predominant, but in certain localities granite was pro- 
jected through fissures like other intrusive rocks. 

The great discovery that regularly laminated rocks are produced by 
the metamorphism of eruptive rocks as well as from sedimentary rocks 
naturally carried the discoverer too far in the application of the prin- 
ciple. Emmons included in the metamorphic igueous rocks many mica- 
schists, slates, and limestones, for which he gave no evidence what- 
ever. Lieber’s discrimination between the metamorphic igneous and 
metamorphic-sedimentary rocks was much more satisfactory. But 
Emmons’s general statements as to the small value of lamination alone 
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in rocks as an evidence of origin and the method of stratigraphical 
work in the crystalline rocks can hardly be improved upon at the 
present day. Says this writer: ‘Rocks of igneous origin are often- 
massive, but also are frequently laminated, and laminated rocks are 
frequently called stratified, but this latter term should be restricted to 
the sedimentary rocks. The metamorphic rocks are excluded from the 
sedimentary classification, because all rocks may become metamorphic, 
and a stratum metamorphic in one locality may not be metamorphic in 
another. The highest proof of the age of rocks is the order of super- 
position. When this method can be applied it is paramount, but 
paleontology may be used subject to proper principles.” 


FLOW AND FRACTURE OF ROCKS AS RELATED TO 
STRUCTURE. 


By LEANDER MILLER HOSKINS. 


CONDITIONS OF FLOW AND OF FRACTURE. 


I. NECESSITY OF ASSUMPTIONS REGARDING PROPERTIES OF 
ROCK MATERIALS. 


In order to discuss the conditions under which rocks will rupture or 
flow, some assumptions must be made in regard to the properties of 
the material. These properties are but imperfectly known, even under 
the conditions prevailing at the earth’s surface; much less can they be 
known under tlie conditions of great pressure and possible high tem- 
perature existing at great depths below the surface. 

Experiments on the rupture of materials under simple conidtions of 
stress are necessarily limited mainly to the application of great forces, 
either tensile or compressive, in a single direction. Such forces produce 
quite different effects in different substances. Certain general princi- 
ples have, however, been established, which will be taken as the start- 
ing point of the following discussion. 


Il. PROPERTIES OF MATERIALS UNDER ORDINARY CONDITIONS 
OF PRESSURE AND TEMPERATURE 


If a body is subjected to normal stress in one direction, being unsup- 
ported in other directions, it is perfectly elastic until the intensity of 
normal stress reaches a certain limiting value, called the elastic limit. 
This “perfect elasticity” means that for stresses less than the elastic 
limit the deformation is not permanent, but disappears if the stress 
becomes zero. 

It the intensity of stress exceeds the elastic limit, the deformation is 
partly permanent. On a removal of the deforming forces the body is 
found to have assumed a new form; there has been a flowage of the 
material. If the ae forces be Sea? the sae oe eae 


1 The circumstances Etloula ase BS ezpininee under which Professor Hoskins wrote this ar Hole: 

In repeated conferences and letters I explained to him, so far as I was able, the geological phenomena, 

and asked him to discuss the physical relations. This paperis the result. It has been of the greatest 

assistance to me, especially in the preparation of sections I and III. Without Professor Hoskins's 
+ paper these would have been far more imperfect than they now are. C.R. V. H. 
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erties very similar to those it possessed originally; it is elastic, tending 
to return to this new form, but the elastic limit has a new value. 

If the deforming forces (and the accompanying normal stress) are 
increased, rupture will finally occur; the body will separate into two or 
more distinct parts. The greatest intensity of normal stress existing 
before rupture is the breaking strength of the material. The rupture 
may be either normal or tangential; i. e., the separation may occur 
along planes of normal stress or along planes of tangential stress. If 
the deforming forces are tensile, the rupture is usually normal; if they 
are compressive, rupture will be tangential, occurring by sliding along 
planes diagonal to the direction of normal stress. 

These properties are not exhibited in perfection by rock materials 
under the ordinary conditions of experiment. No well-marked elastic 
limit can be observed, and the rock will rupture without any observable 
amount of flowage. It is probable, however, that the long-continued 
application of forces not great enough to produce rupture would cause 
a distinct amount of flowage, resulting in a permanent deformation. 
This is evidenced by the sagging of stone beams which have been in 
place for long periods of time. 

Time is thus an important element affecting the behavior of rocks 
under stress, and an element regarding whose effect we are in almost 
entire ignorance. It may, however, be assumed as probable that long- 
continued forces may produce flow without rupture, while greater forces 
would produce immediate rupture without sensible flow. 


III. PROPERTIES OF ROCK MATERIALS UNDER GREAT PRESSURES 
AND HIGH TEMPERATURES. 


The stress conditions of rocks buried beneath the surface of the earth 
are less simple than those above supposed. These conditions doubt- 
less vary throughout any considerable volume, being dependent in 
general upon very complex causes. Throughout any small portion of 
the rock the stress condition may, however, be regarded as sensibly 
uniform. At any point three mutually perpendicular planes exist 
upon each of which the resultant stress is normal; these are the prin- 
cipal planes of stress. A cube of the rock with faces parallel to these 
three planes is under compression or tension in three rectangular direc- 
tions. In general, the intensities of these three principal stresses are 
unequal. The difference between the greatest and least of them may 
be called the stress difference. If two of them are zero, the case is that 
already discussed. What relation must subsist among the three prin- 
cipal stresses in order that rupture may occur, and what in order that 
flowage may occur, are the questions to which the present discussion 
pertains. 

First, it may be assumed that if the three principal stresses are 
equal there will be neither rupture nor flow, however great the inten- 
sity of the stresses. The density will decrease as the stresses increase, 
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but no distortion nor breaking will result. Rupture and flow are in 
some way related to the stress-difference.' 

Further, it seems reasonable to suppose that for a small difference 
between the principal stresses the body if solid will be elastic. If the 
stress-difference is gradually increased a limit will doubtless be reached 
at which there will be either permanent distortion (that is, flowage) or 
rupture. It may be that there will be first flowage and then rupture; 
or it may be that rupture will occur before there has been sensible 
flow. Again, it may be that whether or not there is flow before rupture 
depends upon the time element, so that flow would accompany a rela- 
tively small stress-difference if long continued, while a greater stress- 
difference would be accompanied by immediate rupture without sensible 
flow. 

If the three principal stresses all become very great in intensity, 
what is the effect upon the properties of the body? The molecular 
structure is doubtless changed in some manner, but the effect of this 
change upon the elastic properties of the material must be largely a 
matter of conjecture. It seems probable, however, that the greater the 
pressures the greater the distortion that will take place before rupture, 
and that if the applied pressures exceed a certain limit rupture will 
be impossible. What this limit is there are no means of estimating. 
The body may still act as a perfectly elastic solid when the stress- 
difference is sufficiently small; there may still be a definite elastic limit, 
and its value may be comparable to that which exists under ordinary 
conditions. But beyond this limit permanent distortion begins, and 
continues indefinitely without rupture so long as the stress-difference 
exceeds the elastic limit. 

Whether great pressure tends to aid or to prevent liquefaction can 
not be known apart from experiment. Certain known bodies (such as 
water) expand in solidifying; the solidification of such bodies is retarded 
by pressure. It is probable that the reverse holds true with the major- 
ity of bodies, including rock materials.” Probably, therefore, the enor- 
mous pressures to which deeply buried rocks are subjected tend to cause, 
or to maintain, a condition of solidity. On the other hand, the high 
temperatures existing at great depths doubtless tend to cause, or to 
maintain, a fluid condition. Our knowledge of the properties of rock 
materials is not sufficient to enable us to determine deductively the 


1“The precise circumstances under which elastic solids break have not hitherto been adequately 
investigated by experiment. It seems certain that rupture can not take place without difference of 
stress in different directions. One essential element therefore is the difference between the greatest 
and least of the three principal stresses. How much the tendency to break is influenced by the 
amountof the intermediate principal stress is quite unknown. The difference between the greatest and 
least stresses may, however, be taken as the most important datum for estimating tendency to break. 
This difference has been called by Mr. G. H. Darwin the ‘stress-difference.’’’—Thomson and Tait, 
Natural Philosophy, Part II, p. 423; edition of 1890. 

‘That this is true of diabase has been shown experimentally by C. Barus (Bull. U. S. Geol. Snrv., 
No. 103). The bearing of the results of Barus upon the question of the solidity of the earth is discussed 
by Clarence King in a paper on the age of the earth, American Journal of Science, 3d ser., Vol XLV, 
1893, p. 1. 
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resultant effect of these two opposing tendencies. There is, however, 
indirect evidence that the earth possesses a high degree of rigidity. 
From a discussion of tidal observations, Prof. G. H. Darwin’ concludes 
“that, whilst there is some evidence of a tidal yielding of the earth’s 
mass, that yielding is certainly small, and that the effective rigidity 
is at least as great as that of steel.” Other evidence pointing in the 
same direction has been discussed by Kelvin in several papers. 

The stress-differences due to tide-generating forces not being perma- 
nent in intensity and direction at any given point in the earth’s mass, 
the question might be raised whether the observed rigidity is that ofa 
true solid or of a highly viscous liquid, it being well known that cer- 
tain bodies are highly rigid under temporary deforming forces, even of 
considerable magnitude, while yielding slowly but continuously under 
much smaller permanent forces. That the earth is a true solid of con- 
siderable strength has been inferred from the magnitude of the surface 
inequalities. It is concluded by Darwin’ that inequalities of the mag- 
nitude of Africa, the Atlantic Ocean, and America must, by the action 
of gravity, cause permanent stress-differences in the earth’s interior 
comparable with the strength of the strongest known rocks. On the 
other hand, many geologists attribute these major inequalities of eleva- 
tion to differences of density between the continental and the oceanic 
portions of the earth’s crust.’ While it seems unlikely that the distri- 
bution of density is such as to wholly relieve the interior portion of the 
earth from stress-differences, no reliable estimate can probably be made 
at present of the actual rock-strength necessary to sustain the surface 
inequalities. The supposition of solidity with a considerable degree of 
strength is, of course, not incompatible with the theory of isostacy. 

If the properties of the rock are such as have been assumed above, 
it is obvious that there is no distinct separation into a zone of fracture 
and a zone of flow. Flowage and fracture may be going on simul- 
taneously in the same region, a flow taking place under the action of 
forces not great enough to cause immediate rupture, while fracture is 
occurring where the rock is subjected to the action of greater forces. 


IV. CONDITIONS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF CAVITIES. 


In considering under what conditions cavities could permanently 
exist in a rock mass, the rock will be assumed to possess the properties 
above described. Suppose that the stress conditions are uniform 
throughout some definite portion of the mass, that is, that the condi- 
tions are such that, if no cavities existed, the three principal stresses 
would be constant iu direction and intensity. The stress-difference is 


1Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy, Part II, p. 460, ed. of 1890. 

2Philosophical Transactions, Vol. 173, Part I. See also Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy, 
§ 832’. 

3Light is thrown upon this question by actual determinations of variations of density by meaus of 
pendulum observations on the intensity of gravity. See papers by G. R. Putnam and G. K. Gilbert 
in Bulletin of the Philosophical Society of Washington, Vol. XIII, pp. 31-76. 
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the difference between the greatest and the least of these three stresses. 
Assuming that rupture or flow depends upon the value of the stress- 
difference, let the ultimate strength be defined as the value of the 
stress-difference at which rupture will occur, and the elastic limit as 
the value of the stress-difference at which permanent deformation or 
flowage will occur. It is to be noticed that these definitions of ultimate 
strength and elastic limit do not assume that the values of these quan- 
tities are the same under all conditions of pressure. Some assumptions 
regarding their values under great pressures must be made in any 
numerical application. Suppose a cavity to exist at some point, within 
which there is a liquid under pressure, the bounding surface of the 
cavity being thus subjected to a uniform normal pressure which deter- 
mines the normal stress in the rock immediately adjacent. These 
conditions being given, the problem is to determine the greatest stress- 
difference existing in the material. 

It seems probable without mathematical analysis that no one of the 
three principal stresses in the general rock mass can exceed the pres- 
sure within the cavity by as much as the elastic limit or ultimate 
strength, without causing at the surface of the cavity a stress-differ- 
ence great enough to cause flow or rupture. It is instructive, however, 
to consider mathematically certain special cases of the general problem. 

The form of cavity that would offer greatest resistance to closing 
under any given stress condition is not apparent in the general case of 
three unequal principal stresses. Probably it would be the sphere in 
case the three principal stresses are equal, while for the case in which 
two principal lesser stresses are equal the most resistant form would 
perhaps be that of a cylinder or prism with axis parallel to the direction 
of greatest pressure. : 

The problem of determining the stresses at the surface of the cavity 
admits of exact treatment for the case of+a spherical cavity for any 
values of the three principal stresses in the rock mass. The solution 
does not, however, lead to definite practical results, because it involves 
the ratio of the two elastic constants of the material, which is a quantity 
of very uncertain value. This general solution will not, therefore, be 
given here; but it may be remarked that so far as any conclusion can 
be drawn from it, it is consistent with the general conclusion stated 
below after the discussion of special cases. 

The mathematical discussion which follows is limited to two special 
cases which admit of comparatively simple treatment, and which have 
the advantage of leading to results independent of the elastic constants 
of the material. These cases are, first, that in which the three prin- 
cipal stresses are equal and the cavity spherical; and, second, that in 
which two of the principal stresses are equal and the cavity has the 
form of a circular cylinder whose axis is parallel to the direction of the 
third principal stress and whose length is considerable in proportion to 
its diameter. 

16 GEOL, PT 1——54 
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CASE I.—THREE PRINCIPAL STRESSES EQUAL. 


Let the cavity be a sphere of radius a’, and let the hydrostatic 
pressure per unit area within the cavity be p’. At all points of a 
spherical surface concentric with the cavity the stress conditions are 
exactly similar. Consider a shell whose outer surface is a sphere of 
radius a, and whose inner surface is that of the cavity. From symme- 
try it is evident that the resultant stress on any element of the outer 
spherical surface is normal and is equal in intensity over the whole 
sphere. Let p denote the intensity of this normal pressure. 

One of the three principal axes of stress at any point has the radial 
direction, the other two being any two rectangular lines perpendicular 
totheradius. Let p, denote the normal compressive stress in the radial 
direction, and p, the normal compressive stress in any direction perpen- 
dicular to the radius. By symmetry it appears that p, and p, depend 
only upon 7, the distance from the center of the cavity. 

Following the method employed in Minchin’s Staties,' the following 
results may be reached: 
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The last equation shows that the stress-difference increases as r 
decreases; it will have its greatest value when r=a’. Let q’ denote 
the value of p,—p, when r=a’, and q its value when r=a; then 
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Equation (5) shows that as qi imereases, q decreases very rapidly, 
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approaching zero as ai increases without limit. Practically, q becomes 
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13d ed., Vol. II, p. 436. 
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The greatest stress-difference, q’, approaches the value 


3 ; 
5 (2 — P’) 


a. : nts a’ ye 
as 77 increases without limit, so that — approaches zero. As a limiting 


value, therefore, 
3 
Q = 5 (DP — P')--- eee eee eee eee eee eee. (6) 
This value would hold very nearly for comparatively small values of “ 
a 1000 3 ; 
If qi = 10, q'=H99" 8 (p—p'). 
The condition that flow takes place is 
q = Q = elastic limit; 
that is (assuming (6) to hold), 
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The condition that rupture takes place is 
q’=S8 = breaking strength; 
2 
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CASE II.—TWO PRINCIPAL STRESSES EQUAL. 


If two only of the principal stresses are equal, the solution for a 
spherical cavity is less simple and the result less useful, for the reasons 
stated above. Assume, therefore, a cavity whose form is that of a cir- 
cular cylinder whose axis is parallel to the axis of unequal stress, and 
whose length is considerable in proportion to the diameter. Strictly 
the solution applies only when the length is infinite; practically it will 
hold very nearly for very moderate lengths. 

The stress condition is symmetrical with respect to the axis of the 
cylinder. One principal axis of stress at any point is radial, another 
is parallel to the axis of the cylinder, the third being perpendicular to 
these. Let a’ be the radius of the cavity, and a the radius of a cylin- 
der coaxial with the cavity. Let p, denote the normal compressive 
stress in the radial direction (at distance r from axis); p; the normal 
stress parallel to the axis of the cylinder, and p, the third principal stress. 
Also let pi=p when r=a, and p;=p’ when r=a’. 

Methods analogous to those used in the preceding problem lead to 
the following results: 


2 
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The stress-difference is the greatest of the three quantities 


CO Em oar ES US GS IOS BIC CREE IO 283 OSD (12) 
Qi=Pa—P2- - = eee ee ce eee es (13) 
Qo=Da— Pi - = - 2 eee ee ees (14) 


As r varies from a’ to a, the principal stresses vary as follows: py 
ranges from p’ to p; p2 ranges from 


20 p—(a+a?)p! . (a@+a”?) p—2a? p' 
GP Sa to “e—a”? 


; p; remains constant. 
If Z is infinite (practically if m is moderately great), 


p, ranges from 2p — p’ to p. 
Hence the range in the values of 4%, q2, and g; may be taken as follows: 


q ranges from (p;—p’) — 2 (p—p’) to Ps — P; 
qo (73 66 ps — p’ 66 P3— P35 
43 66 bs 9 (p—p’) és 0. 


If any one of these values exceeds the elastic limit Q, flowage will 
occur; if any one exceeds the ultimate strength 8, rupture will occur. 
The magnitude only, not the sign, is important in considering these 
values. 

The value p,—p may be disregarded, since if this exceeds Q or S 
there will be flow or rupture independently of the existence of a 
cavity. The values of the stress-difference which must be considered 
are therefore 


Qi=(Ps—P!)—2 (P—P').----- +--+ 22 veo (15) 
(b=Ps—P" aa Pees oe ore (16) 
Qs=2 (P—p').-------- reer eee eee (17), 


Equations (16) and (17) show that the limiting condition for flow is that 
one of the following equations is satisfied: 


i 
ee pais tak ee ser en (18) 
The limiting condition for rupture is 
_—p'= § 
or so age , SCTE BSS 9) See earl (19) 
Equation (15) would give as the condition for flow 
ps—p'= Q42 (p —p')---- +--+ seer eee eee (20) 
or p —p'=3Q+h (Ps—P’)- +--+ 20s eee e ee (21) 


(since the result is the same whether q, becomes +Q or —Q). 

So long as pand p; are both greater than p’, equations (20) and (21) 
can not be satisfied for less values of these quantities than equation 
(19). If, however, p—p’ is negative, equation (20) makes p3—p! <Q; 
and if p,—p’ is negative, equation (21) makes p—p’<$Q. Under such 
conditions, therefore, rupture or flow would be facilitated; that is, 
would oceur with less absolute values of p;—p’ or p—p’ than would be 
required by equations (18) or (19). 
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If p;=>p, the stress conditions in the rock mass are the same as those 
assumed in Case I. The discussion thus shows that a cylindrical cavity 
would begin to close under a less stress than a spherical one when the 
three principal stresses are equal. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the above discussion are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. If the three principal stresses in any region of a rock mass are 
equal, a spherical cavity can not exist permanently if the normal stress 
in the rock exceeds the pressure within the cavity by as much as two- 
thirds the elastic limit or the ultimate strength. 

2. If two of the three principal stresses are equal, a cylindrical cav- 
ity of considerable length whose axis is parallel to the third direction 
can not exist permanently if either of the equal principal stresses 
exceeds the interior pressure by as much as half the elastic limit or 
the ultimate strength, or if the third principal stress exceeds the 
interior pressure by as much as the elastic limit or ultimate strength. 

Although the discussion has been confined to these special cases, it 
seems safe to state the following general proposition as at least proba- 
bly true: 

3. No cavity can exist permanently in a rock throughout a considerable 
portion of which the normal stress in any direction exceeds the pressure 
within the cavity by as much as the elastic limit or ultimate strength of 
the rock. 

It is important to notice that the above propositions relate to the 
permanent existence of cavities. In the light of the preceding discus- 
sion of the properties of rock material it appears that the closing of a 
cavity may be an exceedingly slow process. If the stress conditions 
in a certain region are undergoing a very gradual change, there may be 
at certain times rupture, producing cavities, while at other times flow 
is taking place, tending to close the cavities. 


V. DEPTH AT WHICH CAVITIES MUST CLOSE. 


There remains the further question as to the depth within the earth 
at which the stress conditions become such as to make impossible the 
permanent existence of cavities. If the earth were a homogeneous flat 
solid of infinite horizontal extent, gravity being constant in direction 
and intensity throughout every portion of the mass, the intensity of 
stress on any horizontal plane would be equal to the weight of a column 
of the rock of unit cross-section extending from the surface to the given 
plane. It is perhaps sufficiently evident that this must be practically 
true in the actual case for depths which are small in comparison with 
the radius. It may be well, however, to give a discussion of the prob- 
lem, taking account of the sphericity of the earth and of the possible 
existence of lateral stress. The mathematical discussion will be given 
only in outline. 

Assume the earth to be a sphere, of which the outer portion, for 
such depths as are to be considered, is a solid of uniform density and 
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elastic properties. Taking a set of rectangular coordinate axes, with 
origin at the earth’s center, the differential equations for the strain 
displacements. are:? 
dé ‘Pu wing au 
O41) at Mage aye t dz” )=- Ey 


a ay, dv 
Gee) kas yet de une 


Cw, dw, dw 
eet wet Gast dy? + on )=—2 
In these equations A a jcare the elastic constants of the material; 
u,v, and w are the displacements parallel to the three axes, epoca 
of a point whose coordinates are w, y, and 2; X,Y, and Z are the axial 
components of the bodily forces (in this case the renee of gravity) acting 
upon unit volume of the material, and @ is the dilatation at the point 
(x, y, 2), defined by the equation 
u, dv , dw 
aa dy dz 
To express the values of X, Y, and Z, let w denote the weight of unit 
volume of rock at the earth’s surface; ” the ratio of the earth’s mean 
density to the surface density; a the rane of the earth; r the distance 
ot the point (a, y, 2) from the center (i. e. Ge ne. The weight 
of a unit volume of rock at distance r fon the center is easily shown 
to be 


pate ( ny—1 + =) 
Fa 
and the values of X, Y, and Z are 
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Using these values in the three differential equations above given, these 
equations are to be integrated subject to the conditions of the prob- 
lem. The problem is identical in form with one solved in Minchin’s 
Statics.2 Following the method there outlined, the following results 
may be reached: 

Let the intensity of normal stress in the radial direction at distance 
rfrom the center be p;, and in the horizontal direction p., these being 
regarded as compressive. Then 


ore 2 a ae wa Bu\ 7? a 
m= (Atgu)s es + aA +n) G+ Ne —(»-1) 3] 


eae (X+ gu) B+ ARe + Preeti E)a— (n—1) (a4) F] 


1See Minchin’s Statics, 3d ed., Vol. Il, p. 450. 
2Vol. II., pp. 441, 442. 
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In these equations Band OC are undetermined constants, to determine 
which two conditions are needed. They may, however, be expressed 
in terms of the values of p,; and p, at some given point. Before pro- 
ceeding to this, an approximation will be introduced, simplifying the 
discussion. 

Since the results of this discussion are applicable only to depths 
below the surface which are small in comparison with the radius, the 


ratio : differs from unity by a very small fraction. Let 


i, 
-=1—h; 
a 


then we may write with sufficient accuracy 


a 
paith, 


(4) =14+mh, 
(F)"=1-ma; 


and the above values of p, and p, become 


n= (se Fa) eA (0408) a attra En) ede (m4 Se] 


— p= (a+5u) B+ 220 (14 3h) + = Te n) A+ (5—») b— (mat (n—2) a) n| 


Let p’ and p” be the values of p; and po, respectively, at a point for 
which h=h. Then B and C may be expressed ia terms of p’ and p” 
by means of the following equations: 


—p'=(ati 4) B— 42 (1 +8h0) + 1(5- n)a+3 w— (mate ») ho] 


—pi=(a+? w) B+ 2 (1 +3h0) + 4 [(G- n)a+ (3 —n)u—(m-+(n—2)n) ho] 


Solving for B and C and substituting the values thus found in the 
above expressions for p; and p», all powers of h and hy above the first 
being neglected, 

Pi =p! +04 (h—ho) +2(p! —p") (h—ho) 


Po= P+ pg 00 (lt ho) —(p'—p") (hho) 

The last term in each of these equations may be neglected, since 
(p'—p’’) (h—ho) is very small in comparison with p’ or p’. The term 
wa (h—h,) is, however, comparable in magnitude with p’ and p”. The 
equations may therefore be written (if 7) is the value of r corresponding 
to h=h), 

pi—p! =wa(h—h))=w(r—7) -----------+----- (A) 


A A 
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In interpreting these results it must be kept clearly in mind that the 
discussion has referred only to the effect of gravity, whereas the actual 
stress conditions are in general due to the combined action of various 
causes. Moreover, the displacements of the particles which the above 
discussion assumes are those which would bring every elementof the body 
into its present configuration from that configuration which would be 
assumed if gravity ceased to act, the body being supposed to be perfectly 
elastic for this assumed deformation. It is obvious, however, that this 
supposition of perfect elasticity for the hypothetical deformation can 
not be realized throughout a great depth of the rock mass, unless the 
elastic limit is much higher than seems probable from such knowledge 
of the properties of bodies as can be gained by experiment. 

If by “natural configuration” is meant the configuration which any 
given portion of the body would assume if all deforming causes ceased 
to act, so that the stress became zero on every plane, then the natural 
configuration changes whenever the stress-difference exceeds the elastic 
limit. The displacements assumed in the mathematical theory of elas- 
ticity are always to be reckoned from the present natural configuration. 
Supposing a body to have initially any definite configuration; let any 
new cause of deformation become active. The theory of elasticity may 
be applied, to determine the effect of this new cause, up to the point at 
which flowage or permanent deformation begins. If, after this perma- 
nent deformation, the body again acts as an elastic solid, but with new 
values of the elastic constants, the theory of elasticity may be again 
applied to compute the further deformation and the accompanying 
stresses, until the elastic limit is again reached, But a permanent 
deformation, or change of “natural configuration,” always introduces a 
discontinuity into the problem. 

For the purposes of the following discussion it is convenient to intro- 
duce a new constant in place of A. The elastic properties of an 
isotropic body (within the elastic limit) are completely known if the 
values of two constants are given. These may be variously chosen, 
but will be here taken as the bulk modulus and the modulus of shear. 
The former measures the resistance of the body to change of volume, 
the latter its resistance to shearing or distortion.! The modulus of 
shear is the quantity in the above discussion. If the bulk modulus 
is denoted by k, then the A of the foregoing discussion is defined by 
the equation 


Sy 


A=hk—3 ‘Mh 
Introducing this value in place of A, equation (B) becomes 


WW k—§ 
P2—p =Fihe (PI) ei a tee ine = aa (B‘) 


1 See Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy, § 680; Minchin’s Statics, 3d ed., Vol. II, pp. 412-415. 
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Equation (A) is unchanged, being independent of the elastic constants. 

Proceeding now to the examination of the values of p,—p’ and p,—p’’, 
notice first the meaning of the quantity w (r,—r). Since w is the weight 
of unit volume of rock, w (r,—7) obviously denotes the weight of a col- 
umn of rock of unit cross-section and of height r,—7. 


VARIATION OF RADIAL STRESS WITH THE DEPTH. 


Equation (A) shows that the difference between the values of the 
radial stress (per unit area) at any two points is equal to the weight of 
a column of rock of unit cross-section and height equal to the vertical 
distance between the two points considered, for the value of p,—p’ is 
independent of the elastic constants, so that the radial stress varies 
with the depth in the same way, however the rigidity of the rock may 
change. Since the radial stress is zero at the surface, its value at any 
depth is equal to the weight of a rock column of unit cross-section 
extending to the surface. 


VARIATION OF LATERAL STRESS WITH THE DEPTH. 


This can not be determined so simply, since equation (B’) involves the 
elastic constants k and pw. The deformation required by the above 
mathematical theory will undoubtedly be much beyond the elastic limit 
of the rock throughout the greater portion of the mass. Moreover, the 
elastic properties (the values of k and ,«) doubtless vary with the depth, 
because of changes in temperature and pressure. For both these reasons 
equation (B’) fails to represent the true difference between the values of 
the lateral stress at two given depths, if k and j retain their usual mean- 
ings. If, however, two points very near together be considered, so 
that the properties of the rock are sensibly the same at both, equation 
(B’) may be applied if proper values are given to k and yu. The value 
of k may probably be regarded as comparable with the true values of 
the bulk modulus under ordinary conditions; but the value of must 
generally be taken as much smaller than the true value of the shear 
modulus. The value to be used for must, in fact, express the ratio 
between the actual shearing stress and the total shearing deformation, 
the latter being measured, not, from the present “natural configuration,” 
but from that assumed in the mathematical discussion above explained. 
If the elastic limit has been greatly exceeded, this value of jis obviously 
much smaller than the actual value of the shear modulus for deformations 
within the elastic limit. The more the elastic limit has been exceeded 
the smaller the values to be used for in the formula. But the smaller 


yf becomes in comparison with k the more nearly the quantity ie 

aah 
_approaches to unity. If, therefore, the deformation has very greatly 
exceeded the elastic limit, equation (B’) becomes very nearly 
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if r,—r is small, so that p, and p’’ denote values of the lateral stress 
at two points very near together. If =o, equation (B”) is exact, the 
body becoming practically a fluid. (Fora fluid, the truth of the equa- 
tion is obvious from the principles of hydrostatics.) Since equation 
(B’’) is independent of the elastic constants, it is applicable to two 
points at a considerable vertical distance apart, if the elastic limit has 
been greatly exceeded at all intermediate points, variations in the 
elastic properties between the two points not invalidating the equation. 
Near the surface, however, the deformation required by the above 
mathematical theory may be within the elastic limit, and equation (B’) 
indicates that the lateral stress may decrease less rapidly than the 
radial stress. How greatly this variation may differ from the law of 
hydrostatic increase (represented by equation (B/’)) depends upon how 
great 4 may be in comparison with k. As theratio of yu to k increases 
from zero, the coefficient of w (7)—7) in (B’) decreases from unity. It 
is not probable that yu ever greatly exceeds 2k; if w=2k, equation (B’) 
becomes! 
Dy — pl lh MONS I) = ae (BM!) 
The true rate of variation of the lateral stress with the depth is 
probably everywhere between limits not greatly different from the 
values given by equations (B’’) and (B’”’). 


APPLICATION. 


In applying to the actual problem presented by the earth the results 
reached by the solution of the above ideal problem, there are important 
modifying conditions to be considered. First,itis obvious that through- 
out an outer shell of considerable thickness the effect of surface irregu- 
larities will be important, and will introduce so many elements into the 
problem as to make its exact treatment impossible. Very complex 
stress conditions doubtless exist in many localities. But throughout 
any region in which the surface irregularities are only moderately great 
over a considerable horizontal area, the principle above deduced regard- 
ing the variation of radial stress with the depth will undoubtedly 
hold as an average result. Any local decrease of stress will be accom 
panied by a corresponding increase in some neighboring portion of the 
rock mass. 

Again, the outer crust of the earth has not (as assumed in the mathe- 
matical theory) been brought to its present configuration by the action 
of gravity upon an elastic solid spherical shell. If the whole mass was 
originally fluid, both the radial and the lateral stresses followed the 
hydrostatic law of variation with the depth, expressed (for depths small 
in comparison with the radius) by equations (A) and (B’’). This stress 
condition was subsequently modified by solidification and contraction 
by cooling, the nature and amount of this modification depending upon 


1The relation » 2k is exactly satisfied for so-called ‘‘ perfect’ solids. See Minchin’s Statics, 3d 
ed., Vol. II, p. 412. 
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the change of volume accompanying solidification, upon the rate at 
which solidification proceeded with the depth, upon the rates of cooling 
of the solid crust at different depths, and upon the value of the coeffi- 
cient of expansion with temperature. The present law of variation of 
the lateral stress with the depth may therefore be widely different at 
different depths. These considerations do not, however, invalidate the 
general conclusion above stated as to the limits between which the 
rate of variation will probably lie. And the actual value of the lateral 
stress can nowhere permanently differ from that of the radial stress by 
more than the elastic limit of the material. 

In estimating the actual depth beyond which cavities can not perma- 
nently exist, it may be assumed, in accordance with the conclusion 
above reached, that the intensity of stress upon a horizontal plane at 
~ any depth is equal to the weight of a column of rock of unit eross-sec- 
tion extending to the surface. There may also be a lateral stress, dif- 
fering from the radial by any amount from zero up to the elastic limit. 
If the lateral stress is equal to the radial, the depth of closing will 
probably be less than if the lateral stress is zero. The following 
numerical estimate is based upon the supposition of no lateral stress. 

The numerical value of the required limiting depth can not, of course, 
be determined with certainty because of uncertainty as to the elastic 
limit of the rock. Under ordinary experimental conditions, no distine- 
tion can be made between the elastic limit and the ultimate strength, 
since the rock specimen always ruptures without sensible previous 
deformation. If the elastic limit is comparable in value with the crush- 
ing strength as determined by experiment, it is probable that 25,000 
pounds per square inch, or say 17,600,000 kilograms per square meter, 
may be taken as a sufficiently high value. If the density of the rock 
mass is taken at 2.7 times that of water, the weight of a cubic meter 
is 2,700 kilograms. Therefore, if d is the required depth, 


¢ 00 = 5820 meters. 

If cavities are filled with water under pressure, the maximum value 
of this pressure may be taken as that due to a column of water extend- 
ing to the surface; or, at a depth of d meters below the surface, the 
interior pressure would be, as a maximum, 1,000 d kilograms per square 
meter. If the condition for the closing of cavities is as heretofore 
stated, the greatest normal stress in the rock may exceed this interior 
pressure by as much as the elastic limit (or ultimate strength) before 
closing will occur. That is, if d is the depth necessary for closing, 


2,700 d—1,000 d=17,600,000, 

or 

17,600,000 
1,700 


d= =10,350 meters. 
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STRAIN AND STRESS. 
I. STRAIN. 


The following discussion is not designed as an exhaustive treatment 
of the subject of strain, but only as a presentation of such principles 
as seem to have an important bearing on the causes of rock structure. 

A body is said to be strained when the relative positions of its parti- 
cles undergo any change. A rotation or translation of the body as a 
whole may accompany a strain, but forms no part of it. 

Strain proper changes either the form or the volume of the body, 
or of some portion of it. Change of form is called distortion, and 
change of volume dilatation; the latter being positive or negative, 
according as the volume increases or decreases. 

A strain is homogeneous when any two portions of the body which 
are similar in form and similarly oriented before the strain are also 
similar in form and similarly oriented after the strain. The following 
discussion relates mainly to homogeneous strain. 

If all lines having a certain direction are elongated or shortened in 
some definite ratio, while lines perpendicular to that direction are 
unchanged in length, the two sets of lines remaining unchanged in 
direction, the strain is a simple elongation or simple shortening. (A 
shortening may be regarded as a negative elongation.) Any spherical 
portion of the body is changed by a simple elongation into an ellipsoid 
of revolution, prolate if the elongation is positive, oblate if it is negative. 

If a body receives successively two simple elongations in directions 
perpendicular to each other, a sphere will be changed into an ellipsoid; 
if the two elongations are equal it will be an ellipsoid of revolution, 
otherwise an ellipsoid of three unequal axes. It is also true that three 
simnle elongations in mutually perpendicular directions change a sphere 
in 1 ellipsoid, the ratios of whose principal axes depend upon the 
rat of the three elongations. The principal axes of the ellipsoid 
coin le in direction with the three elongations. 

It known that any homogeneous strain may be produced by three 
simpl elongations or shortenings of the body in directions perpen- 
diculai to one another, followed, in the most general case, by a rota- 
tion of she body as a whole. The three lines of the body which pass 
through any point and are parallel to the three directions of simple 
elongation are called the principal axes of the strain at that point. 
These three lines are perpendicular to one another both before and 
after the strain, but may or may not change their directions relative 
to the earth or to any other assumed reference-body. If their direc- 
tions remain constant the strain is called pwre or irrotational; if not, 
the strain is rotational. Since a rotation of the body as a whole does 
not change the relative positions of its parts, such a rotation may be 
disregarded in studying the nature of the strain proper, and any homo- 
geneous strain may be analyzed into three simple elongations. 
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If the direction of any line in the body be specified by the angles it 
makes with the strain-axes, the direction of a line not parallel to one 
of the axes will in general be changed by the strain. A sphere will be 
changed into an ellipsoid whose principal axes are parallel to those 
of the strain. A rectangle whose edges are originally parallel to two 
of the axes of the strain will become a rectangle with edges unchanged 
in direction. A rectangle whose edges are oblique to the principal axes 
of the strain will in general become an oblique parallelogram. 

If equal lines parallel to the three principal axes of strain are equally 
elongated or shortened, the strain is a simple dilatation. The ellipsoid 
into which the sphere is transformed is in this case a sphere. Neg- 
lecting rotation of the body as a whole, every line remains unchanged 
in direction, but all lines are elongated in the same ratio. Every figure 
is unchanged in form, but undergoes a change of volume. 

If the ratios of elongation and shortening in the three principal 
directions are so related that the volume is unchanged, the strain may 
be called a simple distortion. This obviously requires that the three 
simple elongations be not all of the same sign. The algebraic sum of 
the volume-changes due to the three axial strains must be zero. 

Any homogeneous strain may obviously be produced by the combi- 
nation of a simple dilatation and a simple distortion; it is often useful 
to study these separately. 

As a special case, the strain in one of the three principal directions 
may be zero; in this case the strain may be called tewo-dimensional. In 
analyzing a two-dimensional strain it is sufficient to consider a plane 
perpendicular to the axis of zero strain. Every point in such a plane 
may be taken as the representative of a line perpendicular to the 
plane, and every straight line as the representative of a plane parallel 
to the axis of zero strain. Even in the case of three-dimensional strain, 
it is often instructive to direct the attention to a plane perpendicular 
to one of the strain-axes. The two-dimensional strain occurring in 
such a plane may then be combined with the elongation perpendicular to 
it, and the nature of the actual strain is thus readily understood. The 
study of strains in two dimensions is thus of considerable importance. 

The effect of two or more successive homogeneous strains whose axes — 
do not coincide is a matter of some importance. Consider first two suc- 
cessive simple elongations, both positive, in directions not perpendicu- 
lar to each other nor parallel, and direct the attention to a plane par- 
allel to the two directions of elongation. A circle lying in this plane 
is changed by the first strain into an ellipse whose major axis is par- 
allel to the direction of elongation. This ellipse is changed by the 
second strain into another whose major axis is intermediate in direc- 
tion between the two elongations. The two elongations are together 
equivalent to a two-dimensional strain whose axes coincide with the 
principal axes of the final ellipse. . The positions of these axes relative 
to the directions of the two given elongations can be found mathemat 
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ically when the ratios of elongation are known, but the above qualita- 
tive statement is sufficient for the purposes of the present discussion. 
(It is to be noticed that even if each of the two given elongations occurs 
without rotation, the resultant strain is in general rotational—that is, 
the lines which become axes of the final ellipse have not the same 
direction after the strain as before. This is important if the absolute 
position of the axes of the total strain is in consideration.) 

In a similar manner the result of any succession of homogeneous 
strains may be estimated. The total result is a homogeneous strain; 
but the positions of the strain-axes, both in the body and in space, may, 
by reason of the successive strains, undergo any series of changes. 

If arectangle ABCD (fig. 163) is strained into a parallelogram ABC/D’ 
whose base and altitude are equal to those of the rectangle, the strain 

is called a simple shear. All lines parallel to AB 
---¥ move parallel to themselves through distances pro- 
/ portional to their distances from AB. Planes 
4 parallel to AB and to the axis of zero strain 
are called shearing planes.! Any two such planes 
slide relatively to each other an amount pro- 
portional to their distance apart. The amount of the shear is meas- 
ured by the amount of relative sliding of planes at unit distance apart. 
Thus ae is the amount of the shear represented in fig. 163. Since 
the area of the parallelogram ABC’D’ is equal to that of the rect- 
angle ABCD, the shear is evidently an undilatational strain, or a 
simple distortion. 

It may be proved that any two-dimensional homogeneous strain which 
leaves the volume unchanged is equivalent to a shear combined with 
a displacement of the body as a whole.” It will be well to give here the 
proof of this proposition, since the nature of a shearing strain and its 
relation to the principal axes of elongation and shortening are matters 
of importance in the applications to rock structure. 

Let a body receive any two-dimensional homogeneous strain which 
leaves the volume unchanged, and let XX’ and YY’ (fig. 164) be the 
principal axes of the strain. Let AC be any length taken on XX/ 
before the strain, and let its strained length be A/C’. On YY’ let BD, 
equal to A’C’, be laid off before the strain, and let its strained length 
be B’D’. If the volume is unchanged B’D/ must equal AC, because 
the rhombus ABCD is strained into A/B/C/D’, and by construction 
BD is equal to A’C’.. Now, having regard solely to the relative posi- 
tions of the particles of the body, and not to their absolute positions in 
space, it is evident that ABCD may be transformed into A/B/C’/D/ by 


Fic. 163.—Simple shear. 


‘These planes are also designated as planes of sliding and as undistorted planes. ‘The term 
“‘shearing planes”’ as here used must not be confused with ‘ plane of the shear.” By the latteris 
meant a plane parallel to the motion of every particle of the body during a simple shear. The plane 
of the shear is perpendicular to the planes of sliding. 

*See Thomson & Tait’s Treatise on Natural Philosophy, Part I, §§ 169-170, pp. 122-124, 1890. 
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a shear. Thus, if ABCD is moved until AB coincides with A’B’ (fig. 
165), CD will be collinear with O’D’, and a sliding parallel to A’B’ will 
bring A’B/CD into coincidence with A’B/C’D’. 

There is evidently another way in which ABCD (fig. 164) can be 
changed into A’/B’/C’D’; namely, by bringing BC into coincidence with 
BO’ and then sliding AD and all parallel lines until they coincide 


Fias. 164 and 165.—T wo-dimensional strain equivalent to shear. 


with corresponding lines of A‘/B/C’D’, That is, in every shear there are 
two sets of planes, either of which may be regarded as shearing planes. 

The two processes are equivalent in total result. The actual series 
of deformations undergone by any element of the body is, however, 
different in the two cases. 

When a shear is known with reference to one set of shearing planes, 
the determination of the other set is a matter of someimportance. Let 
XX’ and YY’ (fig. 166) be parallel to the known direction of sliding, 
and let BB’ be the amount of sliding of YY’ relatively to XX’. Assum- 
ing every point of XX/ to remain sta- 
tionary, the point originally at B moves Ts 
to B’/,andaline BA movesintoB/A. If acs 
A is so taken that AB equals AB’, the vi 
length of every line originally parallel 
to AB is the same after the strain as y.... 
before. Hence, such a parallelogram 
as ABCD may be brought into its 
‘strained position by first moving it 
bodily until AB falls into AB! (CD Fia. pig on cuaeeety sets of shearing 
then falling at C’’D’’), then bringing 
AB/G’'D” into coincidence with AB/C’D by a shearing motion parallel 
to AB’. It is thus seen that lines originally parallel to AB represent 
the second set of shearing planes. 

Another problem of importance is the determination of the principal 
axes of elongation and shortening in the case of a shearing strain, the 
shearing planes being supposed known. From figs. 164 and 165 it is 
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evident that these axes bisect the angles between the two sets of 
shearing planes; the obtuse angle (before strain) being bisected by the 
axis-of elongation, and the acute angle by the axis of shortening. 

The effect of a shearing strain in deforming a circle is shown in fig. 
167. In the two sets of shearing planes are taken equal lengths, AB 
and BO. The rhombus ABCD is strained into the equal rhombus 
ABC’D’ by a shearing motion parallel to AB. The point O, the inter- 
section of the diagonals of ABCD, is taken as the center of a circle 
whose radii in the directions of greatest elongation and shortening are 
OM and ON. These are strained into O/M’ and O’N’, which are there- 
fore the principal semidiameters of the ellipse into which the circle is 
strained. Let BE be a line perpendicular to AB before strain, then 
BE’ is the strained position of BE, the distance EE’ being equal to CC’. 

No shearing or sliding of parallel planes over one another takes 
place in the case of a simple dilatation, for such a strain changes every 
figure into a similar figure, while the sliding of planes relatively to one 
another would deform a rectangle into an oblique-angled parallelogram. 

Every two-dimensional strain is equivalent to a shear combined with _ 

a simple dilatation, followed by a displace- 
© meut of the body as a whole (strains in the 
third dimension being disregarded); for any 
such strain transforms a circle into an 
ellipse; but a circle may by a dilatation be 
made equal in area to any ellipse, and by a 
shear it may then be made similar to the 
given ellipse. (It is to be understood that a 
dilatation may be either positive or negative.) 

In the foregoing discussion of strain only the initial and final con- 
figurations of the body have been considered. The successive steps 
by which the final configuration is reached from the initial are disre- 
garded. In fact, if the initial and final form and size are alone given, 
there are no means of ascertaining these intermediate steps. Referring 
to the case of a shear illustrated in fig. 166, the parallelogram ABCD 
is supposed to be strained into the parallelogram AB/C’D. This 
change may be produced by a continued sliding or shearing parallel to 
AD; the same final result (so far as the form of the figure is con- 
cerned) may be produced by a sliding or shearing parallel to AB. This 
is what is meant by the statement that AB and AD are both shearing 
planes. It is not meant to assert that simple sliding has necessarily 
taken place along either of these sets of planes in order to produce the 
supposed result. In fact, simple sliding can not have occurred contin- 
uously parallel to both AB and AD. A little consideration will show 
that, if rotation be disregarded, at any given instant during the process 
of strain simple sliding is taking place along two sets of planes which 
are at right angles to each other, while simple elongation and shorten- 
ing are occurring in directions inclined 45° to the planes of sliding. In 


Fic. 167.—Deformation of sphere 
by simple shear. 
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undergoing any given change of form, the body passes through a con- 
tinuous series of intermediate forms. The total strain is thus the sum 
or resultant of a series of smaller strains. Now consider a strain of 
very small amount. For a very small strain the figures ABCD and 
A’B’C'D’ (fig. 164) are very nearly squares. If the strain be taken 
smaller and smaller, approaching zero as a limit, the figures ABCD and 
A’/B’O/D’ will in the limit become squares; but AB and BC represent 
the two sets of shearing planes. Hence, the simple sliding at any 
D D'FH FH’ C Cc 


Be natn 


A EG : B 


F1G. 168.—Planes of instantaneous sliding. 


instant takes place along two sets of planes at right angles to each other 
and inclined 45° to the directions of elongation and shortening at that 
instant.! In the production of a given strain of finite amount, it is 
not necessary that the directions of elongation and shortening or either 


1The planes defined as shearing planes are not the only ones along which there is sliding. Any 
parallel planes (not perpendicular to a strain axis) slide over one another during the process of strain. 
That which distinguishes the shearing planes is the fact that their total relative motion is equivalent 
to a simple sliding—that is, a sliding unaccompanied by change in their dimensions or in their dis- 
tances apart. It is also true that the total amount of sliding is greater for these planes than for any 
other set. 

Consider, for example,a simple shear of finite amount such as illustrated in fig. 168, the rectangle 
ABCD being changed into ABC’D’ by acontinued simple sliding parallel to AB. Lines parallel to AB 
remain constant in length, and their distances apart are unchanged; but parallel lines having any other 
direction undergo a continuous change in length, and at the same time either approach or recede from 
each other. Thus EF and GH move into the positions EI and GH’, and during the process they at 
first decrease and then increase in length, while their distance apart first increases and then decreases. 
They have at every instant a sliding motion relative to each other, as may be seen by comparing any 
two successive positions of the parallelogram EFHG; but the sliding is not simple. At a single 
instant, however, the relative motion of EF and GH is a simple sliding; this is when they are perpen- 
dicular to AB. At this instant their length and their distance apart are neither increasing nor 
decreasing, so that they are in the same condition as lines parallel to AB. 

Evidently ABCD may be changed into ABC’D’ in many other ways than that which has been 
assumed. Simple sliding may nov be continuous parallel to AB; indeed AB may not be a shearing plane 
at any time during the process. But if at any instant simple sliding is occurring parallel to AB, itis 
also occurring along those planes which are at that instant perpendicular to AB. 

The proposition, above proved, that any finite homogeneous two-dimensional strain that leaves the 
volume unchanged is equivalent to a shear, and that there are two sets of shearing planes, refers only 
to total results, not to the actual process by which the results are accomplished. Such a strain may 
be produced by simple shearing along a constant set of parallel Planes (accompanied, of course, by a 
rotation), and for a strain of given amount there are two sets of planes, either of which may be the 
set along which continuous simple sliding occurs; but the given result may be produced without 
there being at any instant simple shearing along any set of planes, and simple shearing can not be con- 
tinuous along more thanone set. In order to apply to the process of strain at any instant, the proposi- 
tion must take the following form: 

If at any instant a body is undergoing a two-dimensional homogeneous strain of such a character 
that the volume is not changing, there is simple shearing along each of two sets of parallel planes; 
these sets being at right angles to each other and inclined 45° to the directions of elongation and 
shortening. 
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of the directions of sliding should remain constant during the process. 
In fact, they can not all remain constant,! and in general all of them 
change. In the application of the foregoing principles to the explana 
tion of cleavage structure, to be given below, the question of chief 
importance is the total effect of a given finite strain upon the form of 
any small portion of the rock mass. To determine this effect it is not 
necessary to know all the steps of the actual process by which the final 
result is produced. Any process which would produce the same total 
strain may be treated as if it were the actual process. Jor certain pur- 
poses it is instructive to study a strain with reference to the planes of 
total shearing, while for other purposes the attention may be directed 
to the axes of total elongation and shortening. 

The simple strains above treated—elongation, dilatation, and shear— 
are the most important elements in the analysis of homogeneous strains. 
Any homogeneous strain may be produced by a suitable combination of 
these elements, with or without a rotation of the body as a whole. The 
analysis of any given strain into its elements may be made in various 
ways, the most useful method depending upon the particular problem 
in hand. 

Heterogeneous strain—In heterogeneous strain different elementary 
portions of the body receive unlike deformations. In any case, how- 
ever, unless there is a surface of discontinuity due to the actual sepa- 
ration of the body into two or more parts, the strain throughout a 
volume sufficiently small is sensibly homogeneous, and the variation of 
the strain is gradual throughout the body. The strain of every small 
element is thus equivalent to three simple elongations (positive and 
negative), combined with a rotation; but the directions of the three 
principal elongations, and the amouut of the rotation, in general vary 
in passing from point to point of the body. 

The variation of the rotation especially needs notice. In homoge- 
neous strain, since all elements of the body are equally rotated, the 
result is necessarily a rotation of the body as a whole, forming no part 
of the strain proper. In heterogeneous strain, however, different ele- 
ments may be unequally rotated, so that the total result of the rotations 
may be a true strain—a change in the relative positions of the parts of 
the body. If, however, there is no surface of discontinuity, the rota- 
tion, as well as the other elements of the strain, varies gradually 
throughout the body. 

In studying the relations of strain to rock structure, the results 
reached in the analysis of homogeneous strain will apply also to hete- 
regeneous strain so far as the nature of the effects is concerned; but 
the resulting structure will vary continuously in passing from one part 
of the body to another, instead of being uniform as in the case of homo- 
geneous strain. 


~ 


1 This statement refers to directions as determined by definite lines of particles in the body. The 
directions in space along which elongation, shortening, and sliding take place may or may not remain 
constant. 
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II. STRESS. 


The action and reaction between any two adjacent portions of a body 
constitute a stress. Considering any two such portions separated by a 
plane, the forces exerted between them may have any direction rela- 
tively to that plane. It is convenient to consider these forces as 
resolved into components normal and tangential to the plane. The 
stress made up of the tangential components is called a shearing stress, 
and may have any direction in the plane considered. The normal stress 
is a tension if it resists a tendency of the two portions of the body to 
separate, and a compression if it resists a tendency of the two portions 
to approach each other. 

Whatever stress condition exists at any point of a body, there are 
always three rectangular planes upon each of which the resultant stress 
isnormal. Three intersecting lines perpendicular to these three planes, 
respectively, are called the principal axes of stress. 

Upon any plane not perpendicular to a principal axis the stress has 
in general a tangential component. It may be proved that, for planes 
parallel to one principal axis, the tangential or shearing stress has the 
greatest intensity’ upon planes inclined 45° to the other two principal 
axes. 

Ill. RELATION OF STRESS TO STRAIN. 


The condition of stress existing at any point of a body depends upon 
its state of strain and upon the properties of the body. It is important 
to understand what is meant by “state of strain” as here used. This 
state of strain is to be reckoned from what is called the “natural con- 
figuration” of the body. By the “natural configuration” is meant the 
form and size which the body would assume if freed from all deforming 
forces so that the stresses at the point considered became zero upon 
every plane. If the body is acted upon by external forces sufficiently 
great, a permanent deformation will result, and the natural configuration 
will be changed. It is evident, therefore, that the stresses existing at 
any. instant can not be estimated from a knowledge of the total strain 
which a body has undergone from some previous condition, unless 
itis known that no permanent deformation bas been produced. If a 
body is isotropic and the strain is small and within the elastic limit, 
the relation of stress to strain can be expressed rather simply.” But 
a strain of large amount will for most bodies be accompanied not only 
by a permanent deformation but by a change in the elastic properties 
of the body. For an isotropic body and for strains within the elastic 
limit the principal axes of the stress coincide with those of strain; 
and doubtless this is at least approximately true for very great defor- 


1By intensity of stress is meant stress per unit area. In the following discussion the word stress 
alone is sometimes used in the sense of stress-intensity, when the meaning seems obvious, in order to 
avoid circumlocution. Some writers define stress as force per unit area, but this usage can not be 
regarded as established. 

2See Minchin’s Statics, 3d ed., Vol. IJ, p. 416. 
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mations, so that if a great shortening is observed in a certain direction 
it can be inferred that the predominating stress has been a com- 
pression in that direction. A complete account of the stress conditions 
through which any particle of a body has passed can not be given 
without a knowledge of much more than the total deformation it has 
undergone. It requires, further, a complete knowledge of every step of 
the process of strain and of the properties of the substance at every 
stage. It is evident, therefore, that the stress conditions which accom- 
pany the deformation of rocks can not be determined except in the 
most general way. 


Iv. GENERAL REMARKS ON STRAIN AND STRESS. 


The foregoing discussion of strain and stress is of course fer from 
complete, but includes the main elementary principles from which the 
complete theory is developed. The attempt has been made to present 
these principles in a form intelligible to the non-mathematical reader. 

Perhaps the matter of fundamental importance to the geologist in 
considering the various mechanical theories advanced to explain rock 
structures, is a clear conception of the nature of tangential or shearing 
strains and stresses and of their relation to other elementary stresses 
and deformations. The language sometimes used in the discussion of 
geological theories seems to imply that tangential stresses and strains 
must be due to exceptional conditions. But a study of elementary 
principles shows that only under exceptional conditions can there be 
strain without the occurrence of sliding along certain planes, or stress 
without the existence of tangential stress on certain planes. The only 
case in which shearing stresses are absent is that in which the normal 
stress has the same intensity on all planes, whatever their directions. 
The only case in which there is no sliding or tangential strain is that 
of a simple dilatation—the elongations or the shortenings in all diree- 
tions being equal. 


APPLICATIONS TO ROCK STRUCTURE. 


I. CLEAVAGE. 


It is not designed here to discuss exhaustively the causes of cleavage 
in rocks. It is probable that different causes have been operative, 
either separately or in combination, to produce the observed results. 
The foregoing discussion of homogeneous strain seems, however, to 
throw light on at least one of the important agencies concerned in the 
production of cleavage. 

In a body absolutely homogeneous, even to the minutest portions, it 
seems improbable that cleavage would be developed by any possible 
strain. The tendency of certain rocks to rupture with great readiness 
along certain planes or to cleave seems to be due to the fact that the 
small particles of which they are composed are flat parallel to that 
direction. This flatness not only facilitates rupture along these planes, 
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but by the overlapping of the flat particles tends to prevent smooth 
fracture in directions not parallel to the flatness. That this flatness 
exists in the case of rocks showing distinct slaty cleavage is shown by 
observation, 

To account for the flatness of the small particles and their parallel 
arrangement, various theories have been proposed, the most prominent 
being that of Sorby and that of Sharpe and Tyndall. These theories 
both assume that the cleavage structure has been produced by the 
action of great compressive forces, causing a shortening of the rock 
mass as a whole in one direction, the cleavage being developed along 
planes perpendicular to the direction of shortening. On the theory 
of Sharpe and Tyndall this shortening is participated in by every small 
particle of the rock, both the flatness of the particles and their parallel 
arrangement being thus accounted for.! Sorby’s theory, on the other 
hand, assumes the previous existence of the flat particles, and explains 
their parallel arrangement by a rotation due to the supposed shortening 
of the rock mass in one direction and corresponding elongation per- 
pendicular to that direction. 

The relation between the two theories may be otherwise expressed 
by the statement that one supposes a homogeneous strain of the whole 
rock mass, including every constituent particle, while the other assumes 
a homogeneous strain of the rock mass as a whole, not participated in 
by the flat particles, but causing them to assume parallel positions. 

Without attempting an exhaustive discussion of the merits of the 
two theories, it may be remarked that the theory of Sharpe and Tyndall 
is the simpler, and is probably the true explanation of a considerable 
part of the observed phenomena of cleavage. It is hardly supposable 
that in all cases the flatness observed in the particles of rocks showing 
slaty cleavage existed in all the particles of the original sediment. The 
simplest supposition is that every small particle participated in the 
strain undergone by the whole mass; that is, was shortened perpendic- 
ularly to the cleavage planes and elongated in directions parallel to 
these planes.2. Taking a sphere as the type of a particle in the original 
sediment, it would be flattened into an ellipsoid; and this flattening, 
if experienced by all particles, is sufficient to account for the cleavage 
structure. A very close, smooth, slaty cleavage would develop only in 
a very fine-grained rock; but the same sort of structure on a different 
scale may be observed in coarse-grained schists. In fact, in some 
cases the directions of the three principal axes of strain are plainly 
evident from the form of the fragments, and a tendency to cleavage 
exists along planes perpendicular to the greatest shortening. It is to 


1Sharpe supposed the expansion parallel to the éleavage planes to take place mainly in the direction 
of the cleavage dip. This, however, is not essential to the theory. 

2It has been seen that every strain is equivalent to a dilatation (positive or negative) combined 
with a distortion. In the case of rocks accessible to study by the geologist, it is probable that the 
amount of dilatation will never be great. A great shortening parallel to one strain axis must be 
accompanied by a compensating elongation in at least one of the other axial directions. 
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be observed that on this view a fibrous structure might develop under 
certain conditions, there being approximately equal shortening in two 
axial directions and an elongation in the third! A tendency to this 
structure is seen in certain schists. But probably in the majority of 
eases there is a predominant pressure in one direction, causing a 
shortening in this direction and an elongation in all directions perpen- 
dicular toit. (Pl. CXYV.) 

This seems a simple and adequate explanation of the development of 
slaty cleavage in any small volume of rock, since the strain is practi- 
cally homogeneous throughout a volume sufficiently small. It can not 
be supposed, however, that this homogeneity exists throughout any 
considerable volume. If a body of rock of great extent is subjected to 
a great compression in a certain direction, there will be not only a ten- 
dency to shortening in that direction but generally also a tendency to 
bending, because of unequal support in transverse directions. The 
result will be that, simultaneously with the shortening, there will be 
folding of a more or less complex character. If the supposed condi- 
tions continue for a sufficient time, the shortening in the direction of 


Fic. 169.—Cleavage due to simple shear. 


the prevailing pressure may ultimately so far predominate that cleavage 
will develop in approximately parallel planes, irrespective of minor 
deformations of the particles due to the folding. On the other hand, 
there will doubtless be cases in which the local deformation predomi- 
nates over the general, or is at all events of sufficient amount to modify 
the direction of greatest shortening of the particles, and thus to produce 
local variations in the direction of the cleavage planes. It is, indeed, 
possible that cleavage should be wholly due to local deformation, and 
should therefore affect only limited volumes. In discussing this local 
variation in the direction of cleavage, it is useful to consider the rela- 
tion of cleavage to the shearing planes. 

In fig. 167 let the circle represent a small. spherical fragment of a 
sedimentary rock, and let it be supposed that the rock is under such 
conditions that it flows without rupture and that it undergoes a shear- 
ing strain such as is represented in the figure; the spherical fragment 
becomes an ellipsoid, one of whose sections is the ellipse shown. If 
the process of shearing were continued, the ellipsoid would be still 


1See paper by Alfred Harker ‘‘On Slaty Cleavage and Alhed Rock-Structures,’”’ British Asso- 
ciation Reports, 1885, p. 820. f 
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further flattened, and its major axis would become more nearly parallel 
to AB. If therock is composed of particles all of which are deformed 
in a similar manner, cleavage will tend to develop in planes parallel to 
AC’. Such a result is shown in fig. 169, in which ABCD represents a 
portion of rock which by shearing is changed into A’‘B/C/D’. Spher- 
ical fragments are strained into ellipsoids whose longer axes have the 
direction R’/S’.. The result of the shear is the same as if the body 
ABCD had been shortened in the direction PQ and elongated in the 
direction RS, and then rotated until PQ took the direction P’Q’. 
Similarly, in fig. 167 it is seen that the final result is the same as if 
the sphere were shortened in the direction ON and elongated in the 
direction OM, and then rotated until these lines coincided with O’M’ and 
O'N’. This, however, does not necessarily describe what has actually 
taken place. Assuming AB to bea plane of simple sliding throughout 
the whole process, then at any instant the directions of elongation and 
shortening are inclined at 45° to AB, and sliding is taking place not 
only along planes parallel to AB but along planes perpendicular to AB. 

The above would seem to furnish an explanation of the relation of 
cleavage structure to bedding sometimes observed in the case of folded 
strata. When parallel strata are folded without rupture there must 
be a parallel readjustment between them; in other words, shearing 
parallel to the bedding must take place. The amount of this shearing 
is greatest at the limbs of the folds and becomes zero at the crests. 
On the above theory the cleavage structure, so far as determined by 
the local shearing deformation, would tend to develop along planes 
diagonal to the bedding. If the amount of the shear were known, the 
direction of the cleavage planes could be predicted, being such as to 
bisect the acute angle between the two sets of shearing planes in their 
final positions (the angle BAD’ in fig. 167). If the amount of shding 
is different in different portions of the bedding, the direction of the 
cleavage will vary correspondingly, being most nearly parallel to the 
bedding at points where the sliding has been greatest (fig. 131). It is 
to be noticed that the cleavage planes may be much more nearly par- 
allel to the bedding than are lines originally perpendicular to the bed- 
ding. Thus, in fig. 167 the line BE’, originally perpendicular to the 
bedding, falls into BH’, while AC’ represents the position of the cleay- 
age planes. 

This local tendency to the development of cleavage planes diagonally 
to the bedding may be combined with a general tendency to the pro- 
duction of cleavage in some direction, as already discussed ; if so, the 
final result will be a cleavage intermediate in direction between those 
which would be due to the two causes acting separately. 

The foregoing explanation of the production of cleavage has assumed 
that all particles yield equally to the deforming forces. A rock may, 
however, be composed of particles of different degrees of rigidity. In 
such a case the strain can not be regarded as homogeneous through- 
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out a volume containing particles of unequal rigidity, and the theory 
above given needs modification. The result will, however, be the same 
in kind, though not in degree. As the simplest case, suppose the rock 
to be subjected to a simple compression whose direction remains con- 
stant while the rock mass undergoes a deformation of great amount. 
The various particles will be flattened unequally, but their shorter axes 
will be parallel, and cleavage will tend to develop along planes perpen- 
dicular to the direction of these shorter axes. Or, consider the same 
process with reference to the shearing planes. It has been shown in 
the preceding discussion of strain that a simple shear produces the same 
final result as an elongation and shortening along some pair of axes, 
together with a rotation of the body as a whole. If the rock contains 
particles of unequal rigidity, they will participate unequally in the elon- 
gation and shortening, but equally in the rotation. The direction of 
the cleavage planes is thus unaffected by the unequal rigidity of the 
fragments. 

If the rock contains originally a great number of particles already 
flat, the conditions exist which are assumed in the theory of Sorby. If 
these particles are originally parallel, or nearly so, their parallelism is 
not destroyed by homogeneous strain, and they may be a factor in the 
production of cleavage. If, however, they have originally random 
directions of orientation, they will not be made parallel by any amount 
of homogeneous sttain of the rock mass, although a compressive strain 
of great amount will cause them to approach parallelism, except those 
whose shorter axes are originally nearly or quite perpendicular to the 
direction of compression. Flat particles, even with an original random 
arrangement, may thus become a factor in the development of cleavage. 


II. FISSILITY. 


Fissility, as the term is here employed, is due to the actual separa- 
tion of the rock along certain planes. Such separation requires that 
the rock be under different conditions from those supposed in the devel- 
opment of cleavage; that is, the condition of stress and the properties 
of the body must be such that rupture will occur instead of unlimited 
deformation. 

Actual separation of adjacent parts of a body may occur either by 
tension or by shearing. If it occurs by tension, the surfaces of separa- 
tion are usually approximately plane and perpendicular to the axis of 
greatest elongation. If rupture occurs by shearing, it will occur along 
planes diagonal to the axes of greatest and least normal stresses. Asa 
rule, rupture by shearing does not occur unless the greatest principal 
stress is compressive. Thus, an isotropic prism subjected to longitu- 
dinal tension and free from transverse stress will usually rupture along 
a surface which is approximately normal to the axis of tension. In 
exceptional cases, however, a prism under such conditions is found to 
rupture by shearing along a diagonal plane. If a longitudinal com- 
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pression is substituted for the tension, rupture by shearing along a 
diagonal plane is the rule. If the body is under compression in all 
directions, the only possible rupture is by shearing. The exact condi- 
tions determining rupture in this case are unknown, but the difference 
between the intensities of the greatest and least principal stresses may 
be taken as the most important factor.!_ The question of most impor- 
tance to the present discussion is in regard to the relations of the planes 
along which rupture will occur. 

In ordinary engineering practice it is usual to assume that the liabil- 

ity to tangential rupture is greatest along planes of maximum intensity 
of shearing stress. This, however, overlooks the important considera- 
tion that the existence of normal stress on any plane may increase or 
decrease the resistance it can oppose to shearing. Experiments on the 
rupture of prisms by longitudinal tension or compression indicate that 
a compressive stress across any plane increases its capacity of resisting 
shearing rupture, while a tensile stress has the opposite effect. 
* Rupture by shearing occurs along planes for which the intensity of 
normal compressive stress is less (or of tensile stress greater) than 
exists on the planes of maximum intensity of shearing stress. Thus 
Hodgkinson? found as the average result of 21 experiments on the rup- 
ture of cast-iron cylinders by compression that the surfaces of rupture 
made angles of about 35° with the axis of pressure; while experiments 
by Kirealdy* on tensile rupture of steel showed that when rupture 
oceurred by shearing the surfaces of rupture were inclined at angles of 
65° with the axis of tension. 

If these principles hold in the case of rocks under pressure, rupture 
by shearing would be expected to occur along planes oblique to the 
axes of greatest and least intensity of compressive stress, but (if the 
material is isotropic) inclined at angles of less than 45° to the axis of 
greatest stress. In such a case two intersecting sets of planes of rup- 
ture may develop, cutting each other at an oblique angle, the greatest 
pressure bisecting the acute angle. It seems improbable that such rup-. 
ture would occur in a regular manner, so as to develop parallel planes 
of fracture throughout large volumes, although there might be consid- 
erable regularity throughout limited volumes. If, however, a structure 
such as cleavage already exists, the cleavage planes may determine the 
direction of fracture, even if they differ considerably in position from 
the planes which the rupture would follow in an isotropic body. The 
result may be a single prominent set of planes of fissility, following the 
original cleavage planes with considerable regularity. And a similar 
result may be reached, even if the original structure is not sufficiently 
regular and well marked to be called a true cleavage.’ 


JSee footnote 1 on page 847. 

2British Association Reports, 1837, p. 349. 

2See Encyclopedia Britannica, article * Strength of materials,” Vol. XXII, p.601. By J, A. Ewing. 

4The figure shown by Sorby (Proc. Q. J. Geol. Soc., p. 73, fig. 4) illustrating ‘' close-joints’’ cleavage 
strongly suggests such an explanation as the above. 
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In case two sets of planes of fissility are produced by tangential rup- 
ture, the relation between the two structures may be changed by sub- 
sequent flowage, so that their angle of inclination may range widely in 
value. Even without flowage, the angle would doubtless vary consid- 
erably in different rocks and under different stress conditions. In some 
cases the two sets of planes might intersect nearly at right angles. 
From the nature of the problem, however, it is evident that no exact 
principle governing the value of the angle of intersection can be stated. 

Again, it is probable that in some cases there may be a considerable 
flowage, followed by rupture. It is not clear just how the nature of 
the rupture will be affected by previous flowage. It is possible that, 
even in a homogeneous body, flow will destroy the isotropy. It has 
been maintained that in a body originally homogeneous a pronounced 
and visible structure may result from flow unaccompanied by fracture.' 
It is not easy to see what the nature of the structure thus produced 
would be, nor what would be its relation to the axes of the strain and to 
the forces causing it. If, however, the rock is not originally homogene- 
ous, flowage may produce a structure which will infiuence the mode of 
rupture. Thus, if the rock is finely granular, the result of the flow 
may be a flattening of the particles, as in the first stages of the develop- 
ment of slaty cleavage. The planes of rupture may then be partly 
determined by the structure thus developed. It is also to be remem- 
bered that during any finite strain the relation between the direction 
of maximum pressure and the axes of total strain may vary, and the 
planes of flattening may, at the instant of rupture, have any direction 
relative to the axis of greatest pressure. 

Actual separation of the rock along planes of maximum compressive 
stress can not occur. What is ordinarily referred to as rupture by com- 
pression is in reality rupture by shearing. Thus, a short prism of a 
brittle material like cast iron or any ordinary building stone, if sub- 
jected to longitudinal compression, will rupture by shearing along 
surfaces oblique to the direction of compression. Usually the surfaces 
of rupture do not show great regularity of form or position. 

If the above view is correct, the occurrence of a series of parallel 
planes of fissility showing great regularity of form and direction, 
throughout large volumes of rock, is usually to be attributed to a pre- 
viously developed structure in the rock. Rupture by tension might, 
however, produce parallel planes of separation of considerable regu- 
larity, though probably not throughout any considerable extent of rock 
nor very close together. The occurrence of actual tensile stress in rocks 
near the surface of the earth is by no means improbable. A bending 
of strata would tend to cause tension near the convex surface of the 
fold. Contraction by cooling may in some cases account for rupture 
by tension. 


1“ The Cleavage of Rocks,’ August Laugel, Bull. Soc. Géol de France, 2d series, Vol. XIT, 1854-55, 
pp. 363-368. ‘‘ Finite Homogenous Strain, Flow, and Rupture of Rocks,” G. F. Becker, Bull Geol. Soc. 
Am., Vol. IV., 1893, pp. 55-56. 
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Since the inception of topographic work by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey in the spring of 1882, primary triangulation has been 
carried on upon an extensive scale, for the purpose of furnishing ulti- 
mate control for maps. To convey an idea of the magnitude of these 
triangulation operations, it may be stated that during these thirteen 
years no fewer than 1,295 primary points have been located, furnishing 
control for fully a half million square miles of country, or one-sixth of 
the area of the United States, excluding Alaska. 

Since the primary purpose of this work has been to control maps 
upon scales not ordinarily exceeding 1 mile to 1 inch, the extreme of 
accuracy has not been sought, but only such degree of accuracy as 
would insure that no errors perceptible upon the scale of the map 
could accumulate. 

Whatever work has been done by other organizations which is 
deemed to be of sufficient accuracy for the control of the maps of the 
United States Geological Survey has been utilized, both immediately 
for the control of topographic work and also for the extension of 
triangulation therefrom by the United States Geological Survey. The 
work of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey has been largely 
used in this manner, especially in the eastern part of the country. 
The maps in New England, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
rest in large part directly upon the triangulation of that organization, 
while in the Appalachian region triangulation has been extended by 
the United States Geological Survey from points determined by the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey in its great Appalachian 
belt. The work of the United States Lake Survey, and that of the 


New York State survey under Mr. J. T. Gardiner, have been extensively 
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utilized in a. similar manner. In the interior of the country and in the 
far West, where no work by other organizations exists, primary triangu- 
lation has been done ab initio by the United States Geological Survey ; 
astronomic determinations of positions have been made, base lines 
measured, and expansions effected by it. 

As was stated above, 1,295 points have been determined by primary 
triangulation during the past thirteen years. These are distributed 
over thirty-three States and Territories, as appears from the following 
table, which gives the number determined in each State and Territory 
in which work has been done: 
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The methods and instruments employed in this work have developed 
as the work has progressed. This development has been in the direc- 
tion of economy and efficiency as well as of accuracy, so that at the 
present time a much higher degree of accuracy is obtained than at the 
outset, together with a diminished expenditure upon field and office 
work. 

In the early years of the work, base-lines were measured with sec- 
ondary base bars. These were used up to the year 1887, when long steel 
tapes, 300 feet in length, under constant tension, were substituted, and 
have since been employed. They have been found more advantageous 
for the following reasons: The ground requires less preparation; the 
base can be measured much more rapidly, and, owing to the diminished 
number of contacts, with quite as great accuracy. By making the 
measurements upon cloudy days or at night, the correction for tempera- 
ture is believed to be determined quite as accurately. Longer bases 
are measured, thus simplifying the expansion; and bases are measured 
more frequently, thus affording a greater number of checks upon the 
triangulation. 

During the thirteen years in which this work has been going on, twelve 
base-lines have been measured in different parts of the country. Their 
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localities, the date and means of measurement, and their approximate 
lengths are set forth in the following table: 


Base-lines measured by the United States Geological Survey. 


Means of | Length 
measurement. in miles. 


if 


Locality. 


Wingate, N. Mex - 
Bozeman, Mont. - 

Austin, Tex ..... 
Fort Smith, Ark....--. 
Little Rock, Ark..-..--- 
Spearville, Kans ....-.-. 
AL pany Tex: 12 oo semiee 
Sierra Blanca, Tex.....- 
Boise, Idaho .-.--..-.--- 
| Aspen, Colo---- 
Laramie, Wyo -.- 
Rapid, 8. Dak.... 
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In early years the instruments used were vernier theodolites reading 
to 10 seconds, with circles 6, 7, 8, 10, and 11 inches in diameter. In 
1889 there were substituted for these, 8-inch theodolites reading by 
microscope to 2 seconds, and these have since been employed uni- 
versally in the primary triangulation. 

While there is no question that the results from the instruments first 
used were amply accurate for the purpose, greater care was required 
in using them, a larger number of readings was necessary than with 
the present instruments, and the results were adjusted by least squares, 
which tedious operation is rendered unnecessary by the use of the 
better instruments. Indeed, it is believed that the instruments at 
present employed are of as high a grade as those in use in any part of 
the world, and that, by employing sharper signals, by exercising more 
care in the selection of times for observations, and by taking a larger 
number of measurements of angles than have heretofore been employed 
results can be obtained with them equal to the best secured in geodetic 
work. 

The signals used differ with the facilities afforded by the neighbor- 
hood. The commonest form, and that which is generally in use in a 
settled country, is the ordinary tripod and pole, the tripod being 
swathed in cotton to facilitate finding it. In a wooded, unsettled 
region, tripods composed of three trees trimmed up are sometimes 
employed, or a single tree found upon the summit of a station is 
trimmed up and utilized as a signal. In the Rocky Mountain region 
a common signal is a cairn of stones upon a summit. 

The permanent marks which have been left to indicate the stations 
also differ widely with tlre facilities afforded by the country for obtain- 
ing the necessary material. Of the total number of stations (1,295), 
921 have been marked in a manner which may be regarded as perma- 
nent, 253 in a less permanent manner, while 121 have no mark of any 
Geered of permanency. The permanent marks consist of copper bolts 
set in ledges, holes drilled in ledges, stone posts, buried bottles with 
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stones set over them, and cairns of stones, upon the largest of which 
inscriptions have been marked. Iron bolts and pipes set in the ground 
have been used. In many cases upon the plains section corners of the 
General Land Office surveys have been located, and in this case the 
section corner serves as the permanent mark. Buildings of various 
sorts also serve this purpose in numerous cases. Less permanent 
marks are marked trees, tripod signals, ete. 

Triangulation has been carried on in the following areas in the years 
named: : 

New England, in the years 1887 to 1890, and in 1892. 

New York and Pennsylvania, from 1889 to 1894. 

Southern Appalachian region, from 1882 to 1890 

Upper peninsula of Michigan, in 1889. 

Arkansas, from 1887 to 1891. 

Texas, from 1884 to 1893. 

Kansas, from 1885 to 1887, and in 1889 and 1890. 

Montana, in 1883 and 1884, 1886 to 1889, and in 1891. 

Wyoming, in 1892. 

Colorado, in 1893 and 1894. 

New Mexico and Arizona, from 1882 to 1890. 

Idaho, from 1889 to 1892. 

California, from 1882 to 1893. 

South Dakota, in 1891 and 1893. 

Oregon, in 1894, 

There has been expended upon this triangulation, including base 
measurement and expansion, and also all salaries and other expenses 
connected therewith, about $400,000, an average per year of $30,000, 
and an average per station located of a trifle over $300. The average 
expense of primary triangulation per square mile of area triangulated 
is about 80 cents. This item differs widely, however, in different parts 
of the country, being far greater in heavily timbered, level country, 
where the triangle sides are short and the expenses of clearing and 
signal-building heavy, while in the Rocky Mountains, when the triangle 
sides are long and when there is no clearing necessary, the cost is far 
below the above average. 

As the simplest method of characterizing the degree of accuracy of 
this primary triangulation, the following table of average closure 
errors of triangles is presented. It is to be understood that in all 
cases the station adjustments and correction for spherical excess had 
been made prior to footing up these errors of closure. The work in 
Texas prior to 1887 and in other areas prior to 1889 was done with 
vernier theodolites, while the work in those and subsequent years was 
done with micrometer theodolites. 
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Closure errors of triangles. 
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* Spearville belt. + Northern belt. 


The work in New England, New York, and Pennsylvania has been 
mainly supplementary to the work executed by the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and that in New York to the work of the United 
States Lake Survey and the New York State survey. In some places it 
has been found necessary to extend triangulation from the existing work 
of these organizations in order to furnish control for areas to be surveyed 
in other localities, and in certain cases the stations in preexisting work 
were too far apart to serve the purposes of the topographer, and it was 
therefore necessary to multiply stations within preexisting triangula- 
tion. The work done in these States by the United States Geological 
Survey is, therefore, not in compact bodies, but consists of a little work 
here and a little there. 

The work in the Appalachian Mountain region south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line is very extensive, spreading from the Blue Ridge west- 
ward across the valley and over most of the Cumberland Plateau. Its 
northern limit is Mason and Dixon’s line, and its southern limit is the 
neighborhood of Atlanta, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala. This work rests 
upon stations of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey along 
the Blue Ridge and the outlying ridges to the eastward, known as its 
Appalachian Belt. Most of the stations of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey on the Blue Ridge from Maryland to Georgia have 
been occupied by the United States Geological Survey as initial points 
for triangulation. The work in this region has been done throughout 
with 6-inch and 7-inch vernier theodolites reading to 10 seconds, and 
has been subjected to least square figure and station adjustments. 

A little triangulation has been done on the upper peninsula of Michi- 
gan for the purpose of controlling surveys of the Marquette iron district. 
This triangulation rests upon two stations of the United States Lake 
Survey, near Marquette. 

The northwestern quarter of the State of Arkansas has been quite 
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well covered by triangulation. This was initiated by a base measured 
in the eastern part of Indian Territory, near Fort Smith, Ark., the site 
being a tangent of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad. The 
base is 2.84 miles in length. It was measured at night with a 300-foot 
steel tape. After expanding, triangulation was carried eastward to 
the neighborhood of Little Rock, opposite which, near Argenta, a sec- 
ond base, 3.72 miles long, was measured in a similar manner upon the 
roadbed of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railroad. The 
angles in the triangulation were measured with a 7-inch vernier theod- 
olite reading to 10 seconds. : 

From stations in the eastern portion of this belt, work was extended 
northward across the Arkansas and over the Ozark Plateau to the Mis- 
souri boundary, thence returning southward near the west boundary 
of the State, and closing upon stations in the western part of the belt. 
Angles in this work were measured with an 8-inch micrometer theod- 
olite. 

The triangulation in Kansas is in three detached belts, each of which 
starts from a line of the transcontinental triangulation of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. The southern belt begins with the 
line Fulton-Hutton Mound, some 20 miles east of the Missouri-Kansas 
boundary, and proceeds nearly due west in a narrow belt of triangles 
and quadrilaterals until the Arkansas River is reached at Hutchinson; 
thence the general course of the river is followed as far as Larned, at 
which point the conditions favored a detour southwestward to Dodge, 
after which the river was followed to its present terminus, near Hart- 
laud. , 

The first part of this belt was executed in 1885 with a Gambey 
11-inch vernier theodolite. In 1889 the belt was continued westward as 
far as Spearville with a Fauth 8-inch micrometer theodolite. At Spear- 
ville a base 7.1 miles in length was measured with a 300-foot steel tape, 
with a probable error of 0.39 of an inch. The next year work was 
resumed at Spearville and continued westward to the present terminus 
of the belt, at Hartland. 

A second belt of triangulation was executed in 1886, work being 
based upon the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey line, Blue- 
Mound-Eckman, near Lawrence, Kans. This belt runs northwestward 
and then westward. Angles were measured with the Gambey 11-inch 
theodolite above referred to. 

A third belt, lying west of that just described, uses for initial 
positions three stations of the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, Blind Creek-Frey-Wilman. This belt first proceeds northward 
about 40 miles, and then takes a general westward course to its 
present terminus, near Leland, Kans. It consists of a series of well- 
proportioned quadrilaterals of larger size than the other two belts, the 
increase in size being rendered possible by more favorable topographic 
conditions. The instrument used was a Fauth 8-inch micrometer 
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theodolite. Angles were read by the method of direction, both singly 
and combined, in such manner as to give check observations on each 
angle which entered into the position. Adjustment by least squares 
was made in the earlier work, when vernier theodolites were employed; 
but in the later work, when better instruments were employed, it was 
considered unnecessary. Nearly all the signals consisted of tripods 
built of lumber. In connection with this triangulation a large number 
of section corners were located, usually by measuring directions and 
distances from the triangulation stations. 

Triangulation has been carried on in Texas in two localities, namely, 
middle Texas, between longitudes 96° 30’ and 101°, and western, or 
trans-Pecos, Texas. The work in the latter section extends from the 
western point of the State as far eastward as longitude 105°, and from 
the Rio Grande to the New Mexican boundary line, inclosing an area of 
about 15,000 square miles. 

The triangulation in middle Texas covers an area of about 50,000 
square miles, nearly rectangular in shape. The work in this region 
was commenced in the neighborhood of Austin in the summer of 1834. 
A base-line 6.4 miles in length was measured with four-meter bars, and 
was connected with the astronomical determination of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey at Austin. Work was carried on 
continuously until 1889, covering the area closely. In the latter year a 
verification base was measured near Albany, in the northern part of 
the State. This Albany base is about 9 miles in length, and was meas. 
ured twice with a 300-foot steel tape under a tension of 20 pounds. 
The instruments used in the triangulation were 8-inch theodolites with 
verniers reading to 10 seconds, up to and including 1886, and during 
the remainder of the work an 11-inch theodolite reading by microscopes 
to single seconds was employed. The work done with the first-named 
instruments was adjusted by least squares; that subsequently done 
was not subjected to this adjustment. The signals were mainly tripods 
made from sawed lumber, with an interior scaffold for the support of 
the instrument whenever it was necessary to raise it from the ground. 

In trans-Pecos Texas triangulation was commenced in the spring of 
1890. A base-line was measured on the roadbed of the Texas and 
Pacific Railway, and an astronomic determination of position was made 
at Sierra Blanca. In this region the triangulation stations were usually 
the summits of sharp and well-defined mountain peaks, which were 
marked by piles of stones that served as signals. 

Triangulation in the Black Hills of South Dakota originated in a 
base line in the valley of Box Elder Creek, about 4 miles northeast of 
Rapid. This base is nearly 5 miles in length and was measured with a 
300-foot steel tape under a uniform tension of 20 pounds. The prob- 
able error of the measurement is 0.84 of an inch. The initial astro- 
nomic point is a pier in the county court-house at Rapid, the position of 
which was determined in 1890. The instrument used in the triangula- 
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tion was an 8-inch theodolite reading by microscopes to 2 seconds. 
The signals consisted of tripods of lumber with a signal pole in the 
center, under which the instrument was placed. 

A little triangulation has been done in the Elk Mountains of Colo- 
rado for the control of a small area about Aspen. This work rests upon 
a base-line 1 mile in length measured along one of the streets of Aspen, 
and for astronomical position the work was connected with a station of 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey on Treasury Mountain. 
Angles were measured with an 8-inch vernier theodolite. 

Triangulation in southern Wyoming rests upon a base-line about 
2.5 miles in length measured along the roadbed of the Union Pacific 
Railroad just north of the town of Laramie. The initial position is an 
astronomical station in Laramie determined in 1872 by the Wheeler 
Survey. The instrument used in this triangulation was an 8-inch 
micrometer theodolite. 

Triangulation in Montana covers an area of about 50,000 square miles. 
A base line located just west of the town of Bozeman, which was meas- 
ured by officers of the Wheeler Survey in 1877 with a steel tape, was 
remeasured in 1883 by the United States Geological Survey with a 
secondary base apparatus. It was expanded and the work carried 
southward, to include the area of the Yellowstone N ational Park, during 
1883 and 1884. In subsequent years the work was carried eastward, 
northward, and westward over much of centra’ and western Montana. 
The angles were measured with an 8-inch vernier theodolite. In 1889 
the triangulation was extended eastward down the valley of the 
Yellowstone to the neighborhood of Fort Custer, using an 8-inch 
micrometer theodolite. ; 

Triangulation in Idaho covers an area of about 15,000 square miles, 
forming a parallelogram about 100 miles in breadth by 150 in length, 
extending from the longitude of Hailey on the east to the western 
boundary of the State. Work was begun in the summer of 1889 and 
continued until 1892, inclusive. It rests upon a base-line 1.75 miles in 
length measured near Boise with a 100-foot steel tape, and the result- 
ing probable error of different measurements was 0.19 of a foot. The 
initial astronomie position is in the city of Boise. The imstruments 
used in this triangulation were at first a 7-inch vernier theodolite, and 
during the seasons of 1591 and 1892 a 10-inch micrometer theodolite. 
The work done with the vernier theodolites was adjusted by least 
squares; that executed with the 10-inch theodolite was not subjected to 
this adjustment. 

Triangulation in California, Nevada, and Oregon is in three distinct 
parts, which may be distinguished as the Cascade section, in northern 

‘alifornia and southern Oregon; the Gold Belt section, including the 
Sierras in the latitude of Red Bluff, the Yosemite Valley, and from the 
Sacramento Valley eastward into Nevada; and the southern California 
section. 
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The work in the first section was begun in 1882 and continued uvtil 
1887. All distances, azimuths, and positions depend on the line Lassen- 
Shasta, as determined from unclosed triangles of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. The instrument used in this portion of the 
work was an 8-inch 10-second vernier theodolite. Natural points mainly 
were sighted, since sharp peaks were generally used. The work was 
adjusted by least squares. 

Tn the Sierra Nevada, work was commenced in 1885. This work rests 
upon the line Marysville Butte-Pine Hill of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. Other lines determined by the same organiza- 
tion were used as check lines. During the first year the angles were 
measured with a 7-inch vernier theodolite. Subsequently work was 
done with similar instruments having an 8-inch circle. Upon most of 
the stations on this work signals were built, and in many cases these 
were very high and difficult to construct. 

Triangulation in southern California was begun in 1891, and covers 
an area of about 5,000 square miles. The line Southeast Base-San 
Juan, as determined by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
serves as a base-line for this work. Theinstrument used was an 8-inch 
micrometer theodolite. 

The triangulation in the plateau region of northern New Mexico and 
Arizona and parts of adjacent States depends on a base measured at 
Fort Wingate, N. Mex. This was measured in 1881 with four-meter 
bars, and was expanded and triangulation depending upon it was 
carried forward until 1890. The initial position, which is Fort Wingate, 
was located in 1883. The instrument used in the triangul ation was a 10- 
inch vernier theodolite, prior to 1890, in which year an 8-inch microm- 
eter theodolite was used. Many of the signals of this triangulation 
were natural points, consisting of high, sharp peaks. In other cases 
cairns of stone or trees were used. This triangulation, being carried 
on in aregion of high mountains, consists of very large figures, lines 
_ of 100-miles in length being not uncommon. The area covered by this 
triangulation is approximately 94,000 square miles. 
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